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PART  I. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 


ANiCSTHESIA. 

General  Ansstliesia. — Of  the  general  ansesthetios  ether  and 
chloroform  are  the  most  commonly  employed.  Nitrous  oxide  and 
ethyl  chloride  are  only  used  for  short  operations  or  preliminary  to 
the  administration  of  ether  in  order  to  avoid  the  excitement  and 
struggling  of  the  first  stage.  Of  the  two  anaesthetics,  ether  and  chloro- 
form, the  former  is  employed  more  commonly  than  the  latter  in  the 
United  States. 

Ether  is  unquestionably  a  safer  anaesthetic  than  chloroform, 
and  is  to  be  employed  in  all  cases  except  where,  for  some  special 
reason,  its  use  is  counterindicated.  Ether  stimulates  the  heart  and 
increases  the  arterial  tension.  It  counteracts  the  tendency  to  shock. 
It  has  a  marked  congestive  influence  upon  the  kidneys  and  acts  as 
an  irritant  to  the  respiratory  tract.  Ether  is  therefore  counterin- 
dicated in  cases  of  marked  atheroma,  and  in  aneurism  of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  aorta.  In  renal  disease  it  is  to  be  used  sparingly 
and  cautiously  if  at  all.  Bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia  occur 
more  frequently  after  ether  than  after  chloroform,  but  some  of  these 
cases  are  due  to  exposure,  dirty  inhalers,  and  are  avoidable. 

Chloroform  is  a  very  dangerous  drug  and  requires  much  ex- 
perience and  care  in  its  administration.  Statistics  show  ten  fatalities 
with  chloroform  to  one  with  ether.  Chloroform  is  less  dangerous 
when  used  in  hot  climates  and  high  altitudes  than  in  cool  climates 
and  lower  altitudes.  The  first  stage  of  chloroform  narcosis  is  shorter 
than  is  that  of  ether  and  is  not  accompanied  by  as  much  excitement 
and  struggling.  Chloroform  does  not  irritate  the  kidneys  to  the  same 
degree  that  ether  does.  Chloroform  has  a  peculiar  depressing  in- 
fluence upon  the  heart  action  and  lowers  the  blood-pressure.  If  the 
heart  muscle  is  diseased,  as  in  cases  of  myocarditis,  fatty  heart,  and 
in  conditions  accompanied  by  chronic  anaemia,  chloroform  may  caude 
sudden  death.  Ether  is  unquestionably  the  preferable  anaesthetic,  and 
is  to  be  used  as  the  routine  anaesthetic  in  practically  all  cases,  reserv- 
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ing  chloroform  for  the  exceptional  cases  and  for  use  in  small  quan- 
tities during  the  course  of  ether  ansesthesia  to  overcome  occasional 
resistance^  muscular  spasm^  etc.  Chloroform  anaesthesia  may  be  em- 
ployed if  the  ujine  shows  defective  kidneys^  although  in  advanced 
kidney  disease  chloroform  is  counterindicated  on  account  of  its  de- 
structive effect  upon  the  secreting  cells  of  the  kidneys.  Chloroform 
may  be  used  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  cerebral  apoplexy  or 
pulmonary  disease  and  in  cases  of  empyema.  Alcoholics  and  athletic 
persons  take  chloroform  much  more  easily  than  ether.  In  these  peo- 
ple^  when  ether  anaesthesia  is  employed^  it  is  of  great  advantage  to 
occasionally  add  small  quantities  of  chloroform  during  the  course 
of  the  ansesthetization.  Chloroform  is  well  borne  during  labor,  but 
should  not  be  used  in  cases  of  threatened  eclampsia  on  account 
of  its  destructive  effect  upon  the  cells  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
Chloroform  is  not  to  be  used  in  diabetics.  In  operations  upon  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  chloroform  is  preferred  by  some  operators,  as 
the  hemorrhage  is  said  to  be  less  than  when  ether  is  employed.  In 
operations  about  the  mouth  and  upon  the  respiratory  passages  where 
the  mask  can  only  be  applied  at  intervals  and  for  administration 
through  a  tracheotomy  tube  chloroform  is  the  preferable  anaesthetic. 
Chloroform  is  not  a  safe  anaesthetic  in  tonsil  and  adenoid  operations. 

Mixtures  of  chloroform  and  ether  or  of  alcohol,  chloroform,  and 
ether  have  been  employed  extensively  by  some  surgeons,  especially 
in  England,  but  they  have  never  come  into  very  general  use  in 
America.  In  the  chloroform  and  ether  mixture  the  proportions  are 
2  of  chloroform  and  3  of  ether.  The  proportions  of  the  "A.  C.  E.** 
mixture  are  1  of  alcohol,  2  of  chloroform,  and  3  of  ether.  The 
mixture  should  be  made  immediately  before  using  and  should  be 
considered  as  chloroform.  A  very  satisfactory  method  of  combining 
ether  and  chloroform  is  to  administer  ether  by  the  drop  method 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  chloroform.  This 
plan  gives  a  very  satisfactory  anaesthesia  in  young  children  and  in 
the  aged.  The  admixture  of  ether  and  chloroform  vapors  may  be 
obtained  in  any  desired  proportion  with  the  Qwathmey  apparatus. 

Acetonemia. — Ether  and  chloroform  may  both  produce  acetonae- 
mia.  Following  the  administration  of  ether,  this  condition  is  less 
serious  than  after  chloroform  because  ether  causes  less  damage  to 
the  cells  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
prompt  elimination  of  the  poison.  After  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form, especially  if  prolonged,  and  also  in  rare  cases,  after  the  ad- 
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ministratioa  of  ether,  there  may  occur  a  form  of  poisoning  charac- 
terized by  acetonsemia  arid  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  kidneys, 
heart,  and  muscular  structures.  The  changes  in  the  liver  resemble 
acute  yellow  atrophy.  Symptoms  usually  appear  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  ansesthetic  has  been  administered.  They  may  appear 
within  fifteen  hours  or  they  may  be  delayed  for  five  or  six  days. 
The  symptoms  are  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  jaundice,  persistent 
vomiting — ^the  vomited  matter  finally  resembles  the  dregs  of  beef -tea — 
restlessness,  delirium,  stupor,  the  patient  gradually  passing  into  a  con- 
dition of  coma;  respiration  embarrassed,  maybe  Cheyne-Stokes  in 
character;  skin  cyanotic.  The  breath  has  a  pronounced  odor  of  acetone 
and  the  urine  contains  albumin,  casts,  and  acetone,  and  diacetic  and 
betaoxybutyric  acids.  The  termination  is  usually  fatal.  This  con- 
dition is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  young;  the  debilitated,  starved, 
anaemic;  those  suffering  from  suppurative  conditions;  those  with  dis- 
eased liver,  kidneys,  diabetics.  It  may  occur  in  those  who  were  ap- 
parently healthy  before  the  administration  of  the  chloroform.  That 
this  condition  may  occur  as  the  result  of  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form is  another  reason  why  this  drug  should  be  avoided,  especially 
for  prolonged  operations. 

Nitrous  Oxide,  Laughing  Gas. — ^When  pure,  this  agent  is  en- 
tirely free  from  irritant  properties.  It  is  supplied  for  anaesthetic 
administration  in  liquid  form  in  iron  cylinders. 

Nitrous  oxide  may  be  employed  as  the  anaesthetic  with  much 
satisfaction  for  short  surgical  operations,  and  also  to  induce  the  first 
stage  of  anaesthesia  preliminary  to  the  use  of  ether.  In  this  way  the 
struggling  and  muscular  spasm,  etc.,  of  the  primary  stage  of  ether 
anaesthesia  are  avoided.  If  nitrous  oxide  is  employed  as  the  anaesthetic 
for  brief  surgical  operations  or  preliminary  to  ether  administration 
it  may  be  used  pure.  Under  these  circumstances  a  very  brief  period, 
from  one-half  to  two  minutes,  is  required  to  induce  anaesthesia. 

For  surgical  procedures  of  longer  duration  the  administration 
of  the  nitrous  oxide  must  be  interrupted  with  occarional  inspirations 
of  air  or  else  the  gas  must  be  diluted.  It  may  be  administered  pure, 
allowing  occasional  inspirations  of  air, — every  second  or  third  in- 
spiration,— or  else  the  slide  in  the  tube  attached  to  the  mouth-piece 
may  be  kept  partially  open  all  the  time,  thus  permitting  continuous 
entrance  of  the  atmospheric  air  and  admixture  with  the  nitrous  oxide. 
In  this  manner  anaesthesia  with  nitrous  oxide  may  l)0  continued  for 
from  five  to  ten  minutes.     During  the  nitrous-oxide  anaesthesia  the 
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respiration  should  be  regular  and  snoring  and  accompanied  with  only 
a  moderate  degree  of  duskiness.  Nitrous  oxide  is  to  be  avoided  in 
pregnancy.  If  used  it  should  not  be  pushed,  as  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid  marked  clonic  spasms  which  occur  during  the  course  of  nitrous 
oxide  administration.  Nitrous  oxide  is  counterindicated  in  myocar- 
ditis, degeneration  of  the  heart  muscle,  fatty  heart,  and  in  thick-necked, 
asthmatic  persons,  and  in  empyema. 

The  mixture  of  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  is  the  safest  of  all 
anajsthetics,  and  may  be  used  for  prolonged  surgical  operations  in 
many  cases  where  both  ether  and  chloroform  would  be  dangerous. 
The  condition  of  anaesthesia  will  be  made  much  more  even  and  sat- 
isfactory for  operative  purposes  and  without  adding  materially  to 
the  danger  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  ether  or  chloro- 
form to  the  mixture  of  gases.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  forcing 
the  gases  through  a  bottle  containing  the  ether  or  chloroform.  The 
administration  of  this  mixture  requires  special  apparatus  and  special 
skill  and  experience  upon  the  part  of  the  anaesthetist. 

Ethyl  Chloride,  a  colorless,  very  volatile  liquid,  peculiar  pen- 
etrating odor,  very  combustible.  It  is  supplied  in  tubes  or  in  cap- 
sules containing  3  to  5  c.c.  The  smaller  dose  is  sufficient  for  inducing 
anaesthesia  in  children,  the  larger  for  adults.  Anaesthesia  is  obtained 
in  about  ninety  seconds  and  lasts  about  one  minute  and  a  half. 
Ethyl  chloride  is  usually  administered  in  a  closed  inhaler,  but 
anaesthesia  may  also  be  obtained  by  throwing  a  continuous  spray  of 
ethyl  chloride  upon  a  Schimmelbusch  mask.  Rather  wasteful  of  the 
drug,  but  quite  satisfactory  method  of  inducing  anaesthesia.  Ethyl 
chloride  is  a  very  satisfactory  anipstlietic  for  children  and  for  short 
operations,  but  is  not  free  from  danger.  If  is  used  instead  of  nitrous 
oxide  preliminary  to  ether  in  children  for  inducing  the  first  stage  of 
anaesthesia.  The  breathing  is  regular,  deep,  becoming  stertorous; 
there  is  loss  of  conjunctiva  reflex;  the  pupils  be^'ome  dilated;  the 
face  is  not  livid,  and  there  is  no  muscular  spasm. 

Incomplete  General  Anaesthesia. — ^This  plan  consists  in  admin- 
istering a  liberal  dose  of  morphin  hypodermically,  one-half  hour 
before  commencing  the  operation,  and  then  giving  the  chloroform  up 
to  the  point  of  deadening  the  sensation  without  nullifying  the  re- 
flexes. In  this  way  the  pain  is  made  endurable  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  reflexes  being  still  active,  the  patient  is  able  to  cough,  clear 
the  throat,  and  expectorate.  This  })lan  of  auicsthesia  may  be  prac- 
ticed with  satisfaction  in  ojxerations  about  the  upper  and  lower  jaw. 
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nasal  passages^  larynx,  etc.,  where  there  is  clanger  of  blood  entering 
the  respiratory  canal  and  asphyxiating  the  patient  if  not  coughed  out. 

The  Administration  of  Ansesthetics  has  become  much  more  com- 
plicated in  recent  years,  owing  to  improved,  but  complicated,  ap- 
paratus, and  to  the  practice  of  combining  different  anaisthetics  with 
each  other  and  with  air  and  oxygen.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the 
routine  administration  of  anaesthetics  be  entrusted  to  an  experienced 
anaesthetist  wherever  this  is  possible,  and  this  becomes  particularly 
necessary  in  unusual  and  dangerous  cases. 

The  choice  of  the  anaesthetic  will  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  operation,  condition,  and  age  of  the  patient. 

Etheb. — ^This  anaesthetic  may  be  given  by  the  open  or  closed 
method,  or  by  the  vapor  method. 

Open  Method, — A  very  common  plan  is  to  administer  the  ether 
drop  by  drop  upon  a  Schimmelbusch  mask,  which  is  covered  with 
several  layers  of  gauze.  This  is  commonly  called  the  "drop  method," 
is  a  very  safe  and  simple  way  of  administering  ether,  and  is  a  fa- 
vorite method  with  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  more  com- 
plicated inhalers.  This  method  is  very  satisfactory  for  children.  A 
few  drops  of  chloroform  may  be  poured  upon  the  mask  occasionally 
during  the  course  of  the  anaesthesia  or  in  the  beginning  of  the 
anaesthesia  if  conditions  warrant  the  addition  of  this  drug.  The 
Allis  inhaler,  or  the  old-fashioned  folded-towel  cone,  may  be  used  to 
administer  etlier  by  the  open  method.  The  end  of  the  Allis  inhaler, 
or  folded-towel  cone,  may  be  stuffed  so  tight  with  cotton  or  gauze 
as  to  give  the  patient  a  very  large  percentage  of  ether. 

Closed  Method, — ^Also  called  the  rebreathing  method.  This  con- 
sists of  breathing  and  rebreathing  the  same  air  charged  with  ether 
vapor  in  and  out  of  a  bag.  A  Bennett  inhaler,  or  some  one  of  its 
modifications,  is  employed.  A  great  advantage  of  this  method  is  that 
much  less  ether  is  used  and  the  patient  is  therefore  much  less  satu- 
rated with  the  drug.  It  requires  less  ether  to  induce  anaesthesia  and 
much  less  to  keep  the  patient  under  during  the  course  of  tlie  opera- 
tion. This  plan  requires  familiarity  with  the  apparatus  upon  the 
part  of  the  administrator. 

Vapor  Method, — After  anaesthesia  has  been   induced  one  may. 
continue  to  administer  the  anaesthetic  in  tlie  form  of  vapor  through  a 
Junker  bottle  or  through  the  apparatus  of  Gwathmey.     This  latter 
apparatus  permits  of  the  admixture  of  chloroform  to  the  ether  in  any 
proportion  should  this  be  indicated  during  the  course  of  tlie  operation. 
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The  Gwathmey  apparatns  conBiste  of  three  bottles.  One  bottle 
contains  etiier,  another  chloroform,  and  the  third  water.  Air  is 
forced  through  the  fluids  in  the  bottles  by  means  of  a  rubber  bulb 
that  may  be  worked  eitiier  by  hand  or  by  foot  pressure.  The  ap- 
paratus is  provided  with  a  cock  which  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  direct 
all  the  air  through  the  bottle  containing  ether,  or  through  the  bottle 
containing  chloroform,  or  through  both  bottles  at  the  same  time  in 
any  desired  proportion.  Thus,  if  the  stop-cock  indicates  air  the  pa- 
tient is  getting  no  anaesthetic  whatever,  nothing  but  unaltered  atmos- 
pheric air;  if  the  cock  indicates  ether  he  is  getting  all  the  ether 


vapor  lliat  the  current  of  air  passing  through  the  ether  bottle  can 
take  up;  it  the  indicator  pointa  to  chloroform  he  is  getting  chloro- 
form; if  tlie  indicator  is  placed  half-way  between  ether  and  chloro- 
form he  is  getting  equal  parts  of  both  drugs.  The  proportions  may 
be  cJiangcd  as  desired  by  moving  the  iiulicator.  With  tliis  apparatus 
a  safe  and  very  satisfactory  state  of  anasthepia  may  be  maintained. 
The  mask  which  is  used  is  shaped  like  the  Schimmclbusch,  but  the 
rim  is  hollow  and  is  perforated  by  a  number  of  little  holes.  The 
vaporized  ctlier  or  chloroform,  or  mixture  of  both,  is  forced  through 
tlie  little  perforations  in  the  rim  of  the  maak. 

With  this  appiinitns  anjcsfhcsia  is  maintjiincd  with  from  two  to 
four  ounces  of  ether  per  hour. 

Xa-to-pharffiiiieaJ  Method. — A  very  satisfactory  method  of  admin- 
iti>toring  tlie  anccstlietic  in  the  form  of  vapor,  especially  in  operations 
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about  the  head,  face  and  moutii  and  neck,  ia  throngli  rubber  tabes 
introduced  through  the  noee  and  reaching  back  into  tJie  pharynx. 
nie  tubes  are  passed  in  sufficiently  far  to  project  free  into  the 
pharynx  and  thus  the  amesthetio  vapor  is  delivered  close  to  the  larynx. 
Thig  j^an  of  ameftthesia  may  be  employed  in  children  from  two  years 
of  age  and  older,  especially  in  operations  for  cleft  palate,  etc.,  as 
veil  as  in  adults.     Soft  rubber  catheters  or  tubes  of  appropriate  size 


Fl|.  J.— NsBo-phuTiiBd  Method 


are  used  and  may  be  joined  toUic  tube  from  the  ether  bottle  with 
a  glass  V-connection.  The  tubes  should  be  sterilized  by  boiling  be- 
fore being  introduced  into  the  nose.  In  many  cases  and  particularly 
in  young  children  one  nasal  tube  will  suffice,  tlie  other  nostril  being 
hdd  closed  by  compression  with  the  finger  or  else  plugged  with  a 
wad  of  cotton  which  is  inserted  into  the  nostril  to  shut  off  the  supply 
of  atznospheric  air. 

In  administering  ether  by  the  naso-pharyngeal  method  the  antes- 
thetic  may  be  vaporized  by  using  the  Gwathnicy  appamtns,  or  air 
may  be  forced  through  the  ether  in  a  bottle  with  a  hand  bulb  like 
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'the  Junker  apparatus  or  the  tube  may  be  connected  with  the  oxygen 
tank,  the  oxygen  under  any  desired  pressure  passing  through  the 
bottle  containing  the  ether  and  thus  vaporizing  it.  In  this  case  the 
ether  vapor  will  be  mixed  with  oxygen,  a  great  advantage  in  some 
cases. 

In  operations  during  which  the  mouth  must  of  necessity  be  held 
wide  open,  for  example,  cleft  palate,  it  will  be  necessary  to  interrupt 
the  operation  occasionally  and  close  or  cover  the  mouth  with  a  towel 
to  shut  off  the  supply  of  atmospheric  air  and  increase  the  amount 
of  anaesthetic  in  order  to  prevent  the  patient  from  coming  out  of 
the  anaesthetic. 

Another  advantage  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  method  of  anaesthesia 
in  operations  about  the  head  and  face  is  that  the  vaporized  ether  is 
administered  through  the  nasal  tubes  with  the  anaesthetist  removed 
some  distance  from  the  site  of  the  operation. 

Oxygen  may  be  used  as  the  medium  instead  of  atmospheric  air  in 
the  vapor  method  of  anaesthesia.  For  this  purpose  the  rubber  tube 
that  passes  to  the  bottle  containing  the  ether  or  chloroform  is  con- 
nected to  the  oxygen  tank  and  thus  the  oxygen  under  any  desired 
pressure  is  forced  through  the  anaesthetic  carrying  it  in  the  form  of 
vapor  to  the  patient.  This  is  a  very  safe  and  satisfactory  method  of 
administering  the  anaesthetic. 

The  administration  of  ether  may  be  preceded  by  nitrous  oxide  up 
to  the  point  of  unconsciousness  and  loss  of  resistance,  when  the  ether 
is  gradually  substituted.  This  plan  eliminates  the  struggling  and 
excitement  of  the  first  stage  and  represents  less  ether  used. 

It  is  desirable  in  some  cases  to  administer,  half  an  hour  before 
commencing  the  anaesthetic,  a  dose  of  morphin,  gr.  ^/^  to  V4,  and 
atropin,  V150  to  Vioo-  The  patient  goes  under  the  anaesthetic  more 
readily  and  less  etlier  is  required.  This  is  especially  true  of  alcoholics 
and  athletes.  This  preliminary  dose  may  be  omitted  in  the  very 
young  and  in  the  old  and  feeble. 

Chloroform. — Cliloroform  may  be  administered  by  the  open  or 
drop  method,  using  a  Schimmelbusch  mask  and  a  drop  bottle,  or  it 
may  be  administered  in  vapor ^  form  by  forcing  a  current  of  air 
through  a  bottle  of  chloroform.  The  Junker  apparatus  or  one  of  its 
modifications  is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  vaporized  chloroform  is 
taken  up  by  the  air  that  is  forced  through  the  liquid  chloroform  in 
the  bottle  by  compressing  the  bulb. 


Gwathmey's  apparatus,  already  described,  is  very  satisfactory  for 
tlie  adminiBtration  of  chloroform,  and  is  provided  with  means  for 
warming  the  antesthetic.  Oxygen  may  be  forced  through  the  bottles 
instead  of  air,  and  thus  we  may  obtain  oxygen-chloroform  aneesthesia. 

Various  sequences  and  combinations  of  chloroform  and  ether 
and  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  may  be  ueed  in  special  cases,  and  these 
mixtures  give  very  satisfactory  and  safe  anaesthesia.  Special  ap- 
paratus and  special  familiarity  with  the  effects  of  tlie  various  mixtures 


are  rc(|uired  in  order  to  obtain  successful  results  with  these  com- 
binations. 

During  the  course  of  etlior  or  chloroform  aniesthesia  oxygen 
may  be  administere*!  in  varying  quantity.  This  will  often  contribute 
much  to  the  safety  of  aneesthcsia  in  cases  that  would  be  hazardous 
otherwise. 

Id  all  cases,  during  the  coursc^of  the  anaesthesia  and  especially 
if  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  tongue  to  drop  back  upon  the  epiglottis 
the  breathing  tube  {Fig.  4)  should  be  used.  This  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  administration  of  the  an.-e8thetic. 

Oil-eth«r  Colonic  Anaeitlieiit,  Owathmey. — ^Ycry  satisfactory 
ameetliesia  may  be  obtained  by  injection  of  ether  mixed  with  olive  oil 
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into  the  rectum.  This  plan  is  especially  adapted  to  operations  about 
the  head,  face,  neck,  mouth,  tongue. 

The  Preparation  op  the  Patient  and  the  Details  op  In- 
troducing the  oil-ether  must  be  carefully  adhered  to. 

Castor  oil  is  administered  the  night  before  the  operation.  Cleans- 
ing enemas  are  given  the  following  morning,  repeated,  one  hour  apart, 
until  the  return  is  clear.  The  patient  is  then  allowed  to  rest  for  two 
hours.  One  hour  before  the  introduction  of  the  oil-ether  a  dose  of 
5  to  20  grains  of  chloretone  is  administered  per  rectum.  The  chlo- 
retone  may  be  given  as  a  suppository  or  it  may  be  dissolved  in  4 
drams  of  ether  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  olive  oil  and  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum  through  a  rubber  catheter.     Paraldehyde,  2 


Fig.  4.— Flattened  Tube.  This  is  used  to  provide  air  way  and  avoid 
danger  due  to  tongue  dropping  back  upon  the  epiglottis  during  atage  of 
deep  ansBStheflia. 

to  4  drams,  may  be  substituted  for  the  chloretone  and  introduced 
in  a  similar  manner. 

About  one-half  hour  after  the  chloretone  or  paraldehyde  has  been 
given,  a  hypodermic  of  morphin,  %  to  ^/i  ST^^^y  together  with 
itropin,  Vjoo  to  V^oo  grain,  is  given. 

Twenty  minutes  after  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphin  and 
atropin  the  oil-ether  mixture  is  introduced  into  the  rectum.  This  is 
done  very  slowly,  through  a  soft-rubber  catheter  and  funnel.  The 
catheter  is  introduced  about  four  inches  into  the  rectum  with  the 
patient  lying  in  bed  in  the  Sims  position.  One  minute  is  allowed  for 
introducing  each  ounce  of  the  mixture. 

For  alcoholics  and  athletes  it  is  advised  to  give,  two  hours  before 
the  operation,  Vioo  grain  of  hyoscin  hydrobromid;  and  one  hour 
before  operation  give  again  ^/^oo  grain  of  hyocin  hydrobromid,  together 
with  14  grain  of  morphin. 

The  preliminary  medication  and  percentage  and  amount  of  oil- 
ether  mixture  vary  with  the  age,  weight,  and  general  condition  of 
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the  patient.  Approximately  1  ounce  of  the  mixture  for  every  20 
pounds  weight  of  the  patient.  A  50  to  65  per  cent,  mixture  suffices 
for  weakly  persons  and  children,  and  a  75  per  cent,  mixture  for 
normal  adidts.  Eight  ounces  of  the  75  per  cent,  mixture  should  keep 
the  patient  anaesthetized  for  from  two  to  three  hours.  Never  more 
than  8  ounces  shoidd  be  used,  regardless  of  patient^s  weight. 

No  preliminary  medication  is  necessary  for  children  under  7 
years  of  age. 

If  the  patient  is  too  deeply  anaesthetized,  as  indicated  by  loss  of 
lid  reflex,  cyanosis,  etc.,  the  withdrawal  of  the  mixture  still  remain- 
ing in  the  rectum  will  usually  suffice  to  correct  the  condition;  or  a 
breathing  tube  (Pig.  4),  in  the  mouth  will  increase  the  supply  of  air 
and  thus  remedy  the  condition.  If  the  patient's  condition  still  re- 
mains unsatisfactory,  Gwathmey  advises  opening  a  vein  and  injecting 
1000  to  2000  c.c.  of  salt  solution.  If  there  is  arrest  of  respiration 
apply  a  bag  ^/s  full  of  carbon  dioxid  gas  to  the  face  and  resort  to 
artificial  respiration. 

If  anaesthesia  is  not  sufficiently  deep  it  may  be  necessary  to  sup- 
plement with  a  small  quantity  of  ether  or  chloroform  upon  an  open 
mask. 

As  soon  .as  the  operation  is  finished  the  tube  is  introduced  into 
the  rectum  and  any  remaining  quantity  of  the  mixture  withdrawn. 

This  plan  of  anaesthesia  does  not  interfere  with  the  Trendelenburg 
position  nor  with  operations  in  the  female  pelvis.  It  is  not  to  be 
used  for  operations  upon  the  lower  bowel,  nor  if  there  are  hemorrhoids, 
colitis,  etc. 

Intratracheal  Anaesthesia.  The  Insufflation  Method  of 
Melzer  and  AiJER. — ^This  is  unquestionably  a  most  valuable  method 
for  maintaining  anaesthesia  during  the  course  of  operations  that  neces- 
sitate opening  the  thoracic  cavity.  Ether,  chloroform,  or  nitrous  oxide 
and  oxygen  may  be  administered  in  this  way.  With  ether  and  chloro- 
form the  percentage  of  ether  and  chloroform  must  be  lower  than 
when  administered  in  the  ordinary  way  through  the  mouth  and  nose — 
with  ether  the  degree  of  saturation  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent. 
Several  different  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  constructed, — those  of 
Elsberg,  Janeway,  Cotton-Boothby.  The  essentials  of  the  intratracheal 
apparatus  are:  a  source  of  air  supply,  which  may  be  obtained  either  by 
use  of  a  foot-pump  or  electric  motor;  a  bottle  containing  water 
through  which  the  air  passes;  a  second  bottle  containing  ether  over 
or  through  which  the  air  is  forced  in  order  to  secure  its  percentage  of 
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ether  vapor,  and  a  manometer  and  safety  valve  to  register  the  pressure 
of  the  vapor  and  the  intrapulmonary  pressure,  and  to  allow  for  the 
escape  of  any  pressure  above  the  desired  degree.  The  pressure  should 
not  be  over  20  mm.  of  mercury.  A  satisfactory  safety  device  may  be 
improvised  by  immersing  a  rubber  tube  which  is  connected  with  the 
tube  through  which  the  anaesthetic  vapor  is  carried  to  the  trachea, 
into  a  bottle  containing  mercury,  for  a  depth  of  20  mm.  Air  filters, 
warmers,  etc.,  are  very  desirable  parts  to  the  apparatus,  but  are  not 
essential. 

The  patient  is  first  anaesthetized  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  a 
catheter  is  passed  into  the  larynx  and  down  into  the  trachea  as  far 
as  the  bifurcation.  The  catheter  is  marked  at  a  point  26  cm. 
from  the  end,  and  it  is  introduced  into  the  trachea  imtil  this  point 
is  opposite  the  teeth.  The  catheter  is  a  loose  fit  in  the  trachea  and 
larynx,  so  that  there  is  ample  space  for  the  air  that  is  forced  into  the 
trachea  to  escape  from  the  larynx  around  the  catheter. 

The  catheter  may  be  introduced  by  direct  inspection  through 
a  Chevalier  Jackson  laryngoscope  or  by  means  of  a  tunneled  intro- 
ducer such  as  the  Cotton-Boothby.  If  the  catheter  is  introduced  by 
direct  inspection  a  sterilized  silk-woven  catheter  is  used.  If  intro- 
duced by  means  of  the  Cotton-Boothby  introducer  a  soft-rubber 
catheter  is  employed.  No.  22  is  appropriate  for  most  adults.  No. 
24  may  be  used  in  those  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  inhibit  to 
some  extent  the  escape  of  air  around  the  tube,  where  it  is  im- 
portant to  maintain  a  higher  degree  of  intrapulmonary  pressure;  for 
example,  in  operations  upon  the  lungs,  oesophagus,  etc.,  that  neces- 
sitate opening  the  thoracic  cavity.  In  any  given  case,  if  the  catheter 
is  not  sufficiently  large,  the  lungs  may  be  kept  inflated  by  occasion- 
ally making  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure  with  the  fingers  upon 
the  sides  of  the  larynx  at  the  level  of  tlie  thyroid  cartilage.  This 
may  be  done  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  the  lungs  sufficiently 
inflated. 

With  practice  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  into  the  trachea 
becomes  a  matter  of  comparative  ease. 

It  is  important  that  the  pressure  of  the  air,  as  it  enters  the 
trachea,  should  not  exceed  20  millimetres  of  mercury. 

A  steady,  continuous  stream  of  air  charged  with  ether,  or  what- 
ever anaesthetic  is  being  used,  is  forced  through  the  catheter  into  the 
trachea.  The  ether-charged  air  mixes  with  the  air  in  the  bronchi 
and  lungs  and  is  free  to  escape  alongside  the  catheter  from  the  trachea 
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and  laiTnx.  No  effort  is  made  to  imitate  the  usual  rhythm  of  inspira- 
tion and  expiration.  In  eases  where  the  thorax  is  open  the  lungs  are 
seen  to  be  in  a  condition  of  partial  inflation^  which  miay  be  increased 
or  diminished  if  desired  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  as  it  enters  the  trachea.  By  compressing  the  larjmx  with 
the  fingers  upon  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  thus  preventing  the 
free  escape  of  the  gas  from  the  larynx  around  the  catheter,  the  lungs 
may  be  inflated  up  to  their  full  capacity. 

This  method  of  anaesthesia  demands  familiarity  with  the  special 
apparatus  required  and  special  skill  in  introducing  the  catheter  into 
the  larynx  and  trachea.  With  practice  the  introduction  of  the  catheter 
becomes  a  matter  of  comparative  ease.  It  is  necessary  that  skill  and 
judgment,  based  upon  experience,  be  used  in  regulating  the  quantity 
of  the  anaesthetic  and  the  pressure  under  which  it  is  introduced  into 
the  trachea. 

Local  Anssthesia. — The  skin  may  be  anaesthetized  sufficiently 
for  simple  incision  or  puncture  by  freezing,  either  by  the  application 
of  ice,  chopped  and  mixed  with  salt,  in  a  bag,  or  by  the  ethyl- 
chloride  spray. 

Ethyl  chloride  is  a  very  volatile  substance,  boiling  at  the  body 
temperature.  It  is  supplied  in  glass  cylinders  with  a  removable 
brass  cap.  If  the  cylinder  is  held  in  the  hand  for  a  few  moments 
sufficient  heat  is  imparted  to  volatilize  the  fluid  in  the  cylinder,  which 
then  escapes  in  the  form  of  fine  spray.  The  spray  is  directed  against 
the  part  to  be  anaesthetized  for  a  few  minutes. 

Local  anaesthesia  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  solutions  of 
cocain  or  some  of  its  substitutes. 

Cocain  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  some  of  its  allied  preparations. 
It  spoils  upon  boiling,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  insure  its 
sterility.  Alone  and  in  too  large  dosage,  it  may  cause  dangerous, 
and  even  fatal,  vasomotor,  cardiac,  and  respiratory  disturbance,  with 
cyanosis,  mental  excitement,  delirium;  weak,  rapid,  irregular  pulse; 
slow,  shallow  respiration.  Combined  with  adrenalin,  it  can  be  used 
with  safety  in  relatively  large  doses.  One  grain  of  cocain  in  i^  P^r 
cent,  solution  up  to  2  grains  in  Vio  per  cent,  solution  may  be  used. 
The  weaker  the  solution,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  the  drug  that  may 
be  given  with  safety.  It  is  imiK)rtant  to  allow  ample  time  to  elapse 
for  tlie  drug  to  take  effect  before  beginning  the  operation — from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes. 
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Eucain  Ib  less  toxic  than  cocain^  and  its  solutions  can  be  boiled 
without  spoiling.  It  ia  not  as  powerful  an  analgesic  as  cocain.  It 
is  used  in  combination  with  adrenalin  and  may  be  used  in  double 
the  quantity  as  cocain. 

Novocain  is  not  so  powerful  an  analgesic  as  cocain^  but  has  a 
low  degree  of  toxicity  and  can  be  boiled.  It  is  employed  in  combina- 
tion with  adrenalin^  and  can  be  used  in  much  stronger  solutions  and 
larger  quantities  than  cocain.  It  is  very  satisfactory  for  inducing 
local  anaesthesia. 

Stovain  is  less  toxic  than  cocf^h.  It  does  not  stand  boiling 
as  well  as  eucain  or  novocain.  It  is  a  favorite  drug  for  inducing 
spinal  analgesia. 

Tropacocain  is  the  safest  and  best  drug  for  inducing  spinal 
analgesia.  It  is  not  desirable  to  add  adrenalin  to  solutions  for  spinal 
injection.     Solutions  of  tropacocain  can  be  boiled. 

Various  other  substances,  such  as  solutions  of  urea,  quinine,  etc., 
have  been  recommended  from  time  to  time  as  very  eflScient  local 
anaesthetics. 

The  mucous  membranes  may  be  anaesthetized  by  direct  applica- 
tion, of  the  analgesic  solution;  the  conjunctiva  by  the  instillation  of 
a  few  drops  of  4  per  cent,  solution  of  cocain  or  novocain ;  the  nose  and 
throat  by  swabbing  or  spraying;  the  larynx  by  swabbing  with  a  10 
or  15  per  cent,  solution. 

The  skin  is  rendered  analgesic  by  injecting  the  solution  into 
this  layer  and  the  deeper  parts  by  injecting  each  succeeding  layer  of 
tissue  as  it  is  exposed  during  the  course  of  the  dissection.  This  is 
known  as  the  infiltration  method. 

Anaesthesia  of  a  given  area  may  be  obtained  by  injecting  the 
solution  into  the  nerves  that  supply  the  part  that  is  to  be  operated 
upon.  The  solution  is  injected  into  the  nerves  proper,  or  into  the 
sheaths  of  the  nerves  or  the  tissues  immediately  surrounding  the 
nerves.  The  nerves  may  be  treated  in  this  manner  as  they  are  ex- 
posed during  the  course  of  the  operation,  or  the  solution  may  be 
injected  before  beginning  the  operation,  before  incising  the  skin, 
down  into  the  region  of  the  nerve  that  supplies  the  part  to  be  operated 
upon,  with  the  object  of  introducing  the  solution  directly  into  the 
nerve-trunk  or  into  the  tissues  immediately  surrounding  the  nerve. 

The  effect  of  the  analgesic  solution  is  still  more  pronounced  if  it 
can  be  confined  to  the  part  by  interrupting  the  circulation  by  means 
of  a  rubber-elastic  ligature;  for  example,  in  operations  upon  the  ex- 
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tremities  by  tying  a  mbber  band  about  the  limb  above  the  site  of 
operation. 

Infiltration  Method. — For  operations  that  require  a  limited 
amount  of  dissection  cocain  in  a  ^/lo  per  cent,  solution,  introduced 
into  the  skin  hypodermically,  is  very  satisfactory.  The  solution 
should  be  thrown  into  the  deeper  layer  of  the  skin  proper,  so  as  to 
raise  welts,  and  not  into  the  loose  tissue  underneath  the  skin,  and 
should  be  introduced,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  through  a  succession 
of  punctures  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  incision.  After  the  first 
puncture  and  injection  have  been  made  the  needle  is  introduced 
each  succeeding  time  through  the  skin  that  has  already  been  an- 
aesthetized. After  the  skin  has  been  incised  the  deeper  layers  are 
injected  as  they  are  met  with  during  the  progress  of  the  operation. 

A  satisfactory  solution  is  made  as  follows: — 

Cocain  hydrochlorid  0.1  Gm. 

Salt  solution   (0.9  per  cent.)    100  c.c. 

Adrenalin   (1  to  1000)    6  drops. 

This  makes  a  */io  per  cent,  solution,  and  2  to  4  ounces  (equal 
to  1  to  2  grains  of  cocain)  may  be  used  during  the  course  of  an,  oper- 
ation, the  amount  depending  upon  the  age,  etc.,  of  the  patient. 

A  stronger  solution,  1  per  cent.,  may  be  made  as  follows : — 

Cocain  hydrochlorid   0.06  Gm. 

Salt  solution   (0.9  per  cent. )    6  cc. 

Adrenalin  10  drops. 

This  is  a  1  per  cent,  solution,  and  is  used  upon  mucous  mem- 
branes and  for  injection  into  nerve-trunks,  etc. 

Novocain  is  a  very  satisfactory  substitute  for  cocain,  and  has 
several  advantages  over  the  latter.  It  is  very  much  less  toxic,  can  be 
used  in  stronger  solution — 1/4  per  cent. —  and  in  greater  quantity, 
and  can  be  boiled.  It  may  be  made  in  strength  of  1  to  400  in  salt  solu- 
tion in  a  manner  similar  to  the  formulae  above,  for  cocain. 

An  all-glass  syringe,  capable  of  being  boiled,  and  with  a  capacity 
of  10  cc,  is  used.  The  syringe  should  be  boiled  in  water  free  from 
soda,  etc.    Soda  destroys  the  effectiveness  of  the  anaesthetic  agent. 

Bbqional  AN-fiSTHESiA. — Certain  regions  may  be  rendered  an- 
algesic by  injecting  a  solution  of  cocain  or  some  of  its  substitutes 
directly  into  the  sensory  nerves  that  supply  the  part.  The  skin  is  first 
anaesthetized,  as  described  above,  the  skin  incised,  and  each  sensory 
nerve  sought  for  and  injected  as  it  is  exposed  during  the  course  of 
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the  operation.  A  solution  of  cocain,  %  to  1  per  cent.,  or  a  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  novocain,  with  adrenalin  15  minims  to  the  ounce 
added,  is  employed.  This  plan  is  used  with  success  in  abdominal 
section,  appendicitis,  hernia,  operations  for  goitre,  etc.  In  operating 
for  inguinal  hernia,  for  instance,  the  skin  is  first  anaesthetized  by  the 
infiltration  method,  and  then  after  this  layer  has  been  incised  the 
nerves  that  supply  the  parts — the  hypogastric  branch  of  the  ilio- 
hypogastric, the  inguinal  branch  of  the  ilio-inguinal,  and  the  genital 
branch  of  the  gcnito-crural — are  injected  as  they  are  exposed. 

l^egional  analgesia  may  also  be  obtained  by  injecting  the  analgesic 
solution  through  the  unbroken  skin  down  into  the  region  of  the  sensory 
nerve-trunks  that  supply  the  part,  depositing  the  solution  directly 
in  the  nerve-trunk  or  in  the  tissues  immediately  surrounding  the 
nerve.  In  this  way  the  superior  and  inferior  dental,  .median,  ulnar, 
external  popliteal,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  nerves  may  be 
temporarily  paralyzed  and  the  parts 'supplied  by  them  rendered  free 
from  pain.  Amputation  may  be  thus  done  without  pain  and  with 
little  or  no  shock.  A  rubber  ligature  is  placed  about  the  upper  part 
of  the  limb.  The  same  plan  of  anaesthesia  is  illustrated  when  the  digi- 
tal nerves  are  injected  prior  to  amputation  of  fingers,  toes,  operations 
on  ingrowing  nails,  etc. 

For  ligation  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  exophthalmic  goiter, 
etc.,  the  injections  are  made  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  and  directly  into,  or  in  close  proximity  to,  the  super- 
ficial branches  of  tlie  cervical  plexus  as  they  pass  forward  around  the 
posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  about  on  a  level  with  the 
cricoid  cartilage. 

For  resection  of  a  rib  the  skin  and  underlying  soft  parts  are 
anaesthetized  by  injecting  the  solution  along  the  course  of  the  pro- 
posed incision.  Care  to  inject  the  periosteal  covering  of  the  rib  by 
deep  thrusts'  of  the  needle.  The  intercostal  nerve  is  also  anaesthetized 
by  injecting  the  solution  directly  into  tlie  nerve  as  it  lies  in  the 
groove  along  the  lower  border  of  the  rib. 

For  inguinal  hernia,  the  skin  and  subjacent  tissues  are  anaes- 
tlietized  by  infiltration  injections  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues. 
The  nerves,  ilio-hypogastrie,  ilio-inguinal  and  genital  branch  of  the 
gcnito-crural  are  injected  a.s  tliey  are  exposed  during  the  course  of 
tlie  operation.  If  traction  on  the  sac  causi^s  pain  inject  liberally 
around  the  neck  of  same.  It  is  important  to  proceed  slowly  allow- 
ing sufficient  time  for  tlie  anaestlietic  to  take  effect. 
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Spinal  Ansesthesia  (Analgesia). — ^Anaesthesia  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  may  be  obtained  by  throwing  the  analgesic  solution  into 
the  spinal  subarachnoid  space  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe.  This 
method  of  inducing  analgesia  was  introduced  by  Bier.  A  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  stovain  or  tropacocain  in  salt  solution  is  employed. 
Stovain  is  not  so  stable  as  tropacocain  upon  boiling;  15  to  20  minims 
(1  C.C.)  of  the  solution,  equivalent  to  %  to  1  grain  of  the  drug, 
being  introduced  according  to  the  age,  physical  condition,  etc.,  of  the 
patient  This  is  the  usual  dose  for  an  adult.  An  all-glass  syringe, 
which  is  capable  of  being  boiled,  with  a  bevel,  slip  nozzle,  and  with 
a  capacity  of  2  c.c  (30  minims)  is  used.  The  needle  is  made  of 
platinum-iridium,  9  to  10  cm.  long,  and  with  a  diameter  of  1  mm. 
The  bevel  of  the  needle  at  the  point  is  short  The  needle  is  fitted 
with  a  stylet.  The  syringe  and  needle  are  both  boiled  in  pure  water, 
free  from  soda,  etc.,  before  using. 

The  puncture  is  made  in  the  lumbar  region,  usually  between 
the  third  aQd  fourth  spines,  or  the  injection  may  be  made  between 
the  first  and  second  lumbar,  or  between  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  first 
lumbar.  If  the  injection  is  made  between  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  first 
lumbar,  anaeerfiiesia  of  tiie  lower  limbs,  abdomen  and  the  viscera  con- 
tained within,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  cliest  is  obtained.  It  is 
desirable  to  administer,  by  hypodermic  injection,  one-half  hour  before 
tlie  spinal  injection  is  made,  ^  grain  of  morphin  and  */ioo  grain 
of  hyoscin  to  quiet  the  patient.    (See  "Lumbar  Puncture,"  page  565.) 

Anooi-assooiation  (Crile). — This  is  a  condition  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Crile,  all  nocuous  stimuli,  psychic  (fear,  etc.),  and  physical 
(traumatic,  operative)  are  eliminated  or  are  prevented  from  reaching 
the  brain.  If  this  can  be  accomplished  we  may  operate  without  causing 
shock. 

Crile  has  proven  that  apprehension  and  fear  are  of  themselves 
most  potent  factors  in  the  cause  of  shock,  and  we  have  all  had  the 
experience  that  exaggerated  fear  may  apparently  determine  a  fatal 
outcome  in  an  operation  which  would  otherwise  have  been  successful. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  dispel  the  element  of  fear,  and  to 
gain  the  patient^s  full  confidence.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  in- 
telligent co-operation  of  all  who  come  in  contact  with  the  patient, — 
surgeon,  assistants,  nurses, — down  to  the  last  attendant. 

As  to  the  measures  which  are  used  to  prevent  shock  during  the 
course  of  the  operation,  the  first  consideration  may  be  devoted  to  the 
anaesthetic.    According  to  Crile,  it  is  essential  to  use  both  a  general 
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and  a  local  anaesthetic.  The  general  anaesthetic  alone^  although  it 
renders  the  patient  unconscious^  and  thus  eliminates  psychic  influ- 
ences (fear,  etc.),  does  not  cut  off  or  prevent  nocuous  stimuli  that 
originate  in  the  region  of  the  operation,  due  to  cutting,  handling,  etc., 
from  reaching  the  brain  and  causing  depression  and  exhaustion  of  the 
vital  centers,  with  the  resulting  surgical  shock.  Although  the  patient 
is  unconscious,  nevertheless  these  stimuli  reach  the  brain.  The  local 
anaesthetic  cuts  off  all  nocuous  stimuli  (physical,  traumatic)  which 
originate  in  the  region  of  the  operation,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the 
exhaustion,  shock,  due  to  fear  and  apprehension  of  the  conscious 
patient.  Even  the  most  stolid  patient  may  show  the  depressing  effect 
upon  the  blood-pressure  during  the  course  of  an  operation  under  local 
anaesthesia  alone.  Hence,  according  to  Crile,  it  is  essential  to  use 
both  a  general  and  a  local  anaesthetic. 

Practical  Application  of  Anoci-association. — About  one 
hour  before  operation  the  patient  is  given,  hypodermically,  a  quieting 
dose  of  morphin,  Ve  grain,  and  scopolamin,  Vi5o  grain.  The  morphin 
may  be  repeated  before  and  during  the  operation,  if  necessary,  until 
the  respirations  drop  to  twelve  per  minute.  This  medication  is  not 
given  to  the  aged,  the  very  young,  or  the  enfeebled. 

Crile  says  that  the  least  harmful  general  anaesthetic  is  nitrous 
oxid — oxygen.  This  may  be  supplemented  by  a  minimum  amount  of 
ether,  if  necessary. 

Novocain  is  the  best  local  anaesthetic.  A  solution  of  1  to  400 
in  normal  salt  solution  is  used.  Normal  salt  solution  is  prepared 
with  distilled  water  and  boiled  for  twenty  minutes.  Novocain 
crystals  are  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  solution  of  1  to  400. 
The  solution  thus  prepared  is  boiled  for  twenty  minutes  on  two  suc- 
cessive days. 

Before  incising  the  skin  the  line  of  incision  is  infiltrated  with 
the  novocain  (1-400)  solution,  and  the  skin  then  incised  with  a  very 
sharp  knife.  The  succeeding  layers,  fascia,  muscle,  etc.,  are  like- 
wise infiltrated  as  they  are  exposed,  and  before  being  incised.  Any 
nerve-trunks  or  branches  that  are  exposed  are  injected  with  the 
novocain  solution.  In  this  manner  the  region  of  the  operation  is 
blocked  off,  and  no  noci  afferent  impulses  are  able  to  reach  the  brain. 

In  order  to  prevent  exhaustion  and  shock  due  to  postoperative 
pain  and  discomfort,  a  solution  of  quinin  and  urea  hydrochlorid 
(1  to  600  up  to  1  to  200),  is  injected  into  the  tissues  at  a  distance 
from  the  incision.    The  quinin  and  urea  solution  is  perfectly  harmless 
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even  when  used  in  very  large  quantity.  The  local  anaesthetic  effect 
of  this  solution  lasts  for  several  days.  It  is  injected  into  the  tissues 
beyond  the  incision  with  a  large  hypodermic  syringe,  injecting  from 
the  incision  into  the  adjacent  tissues.  The  purpose  of  the  quinin-urea 
solution  is  to  relieve  postoperative  pain  due  to  the  pull  of  sutures,  etc. 
This  solution  is  not  used  in  the  presence  of  infection  because  it  dimin- 
ishes the  resistance  of  the  tissues.  The  solution  is  prepared  by  boiling 
distilled  water  for  twenty  minutes  and  then  adding  tablets  of  quinin 
and  urea  hydrochlorid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  solution  of 
the  desired  strength.  The  solution  is  then  boiled  again  for  ten 
minutes. 

For  laparotomy  the  novocain  solution  is  injected  into  the  skin 
along  the  line  of  the  intended  incision,  and  the  incision  then  made 
with  a  very  sharp  knife.  The  fascia  is  then  injected  before  being 
incised,  likewise  the  muscle,  transversal  is  fascia,  and  peritoneum.  After 
the  abdomen  has  been  opened  large  quantities  of  the  quinin  and 
urea  solution  (1  to  600)  are  injected  into  the  parts  adjacent  to  the 
incision.  This  is  done  with  the  large  hypodermic  syringe,  through 
successive  needle  thrusts  from  the  incision,  so  as  to  deposit  the  solu- 
tion some  little  distance  beyond  the  incision. 

Crile  advises  division  of  adhesions  with  a  razor-edge  knife, 
rather  than  by  blunt  separation  with  the  fingers;  likewise  gentle 
handling  and  manipulation  of  abdominal  organs  and  avoidance  of  all 
pulling  and  tugging  upon  tumors,  etc. 

Summary  of  the  I^inciples  of  Anoci-association. — A  con- 
dition or  state  of  anoci-assooiation  is  obtained  by  a  reassuring  pre- 
operative environment;  by  the  definite  dulling  of  the  nerves  before 
operation  by  the  administration  of  a  narcotic;  by  a  non-suffocating, 
odorless  inhalation  anaisthetic;  by  a  local  anaesthetic  to  cut  off  all 
afferent  impulses  during  the  course  of  the  operation;  by  a  second 
local  anaesthetic  of  lasting  effect  to  protect  the  patient  during  the 
painful  postoperative  hours;  by  gentle  manipulation  and  sharp  dis- 
section. By  the  combination  of  all  these  methods  the  patient  is  pro- 
tected from  damage  from  every  factor  excepting  those  which  exist 
in  the  diseased  condition  for  which  the  operation  is  done. 

Even  if  not  employed  in  all  its  detail,  mindful  appreciation  of 
the  principles  of  anoci-association  will  add  much  to  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  the  patient  and  to  the  success  of  the  operating  surgeon. 
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DIVISION  OF  THE  TISSUES. 

Division  of  the  Soft  Farts. — ^Bloody  Division  op  the  Soft 
Parts. — The  division  of  the  integument  may  be  accomplished  with 
the  knife  or  scissors,  either  by  direct  incision  or  by  transfixion 
(Fig.  5).  The  deeper  soft  parts  may  be  divided  with  cutting  instru- 
ments or  by  tearing  with  the  fingers  or  blunt  instruments,  the  handle 
of  the  scalpel,  thumb  forceps,  etc.  This  plan  of  blunt  dissection  is 
especially  serviceable  in  enucleating  encapsulated  tumors  or  lymphatic 
nodes  and  in  separating  between  different  layers  of  tissue  along  the 
normal  connective-tissue  planes. 

The  contents  of  hollow  viscera,  serous  spaces,  and  cystic  tumors 
may  be  evacuated  or  withdrawn  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis 


Fig.  5.— Division  of  the  Skin  by  Transfixion. 

by  means  of  the  trocar  and  cannula  or  some  form  of  aspirating  ap- 
j)aratus.  Substances  may  also  be  introduced  into  the  body  through 
cannulaj  or  witii  some  form  of  syringe. 

Bixx)DLE8s  Division  of  tue  Soft  Parts. — This  result  may  be 
accomplished  with  the  thermocautery,  galvanocautery,  elastic  liga- 
ture, ecraseur,  or  wire  snare,  and  ])y  the  action  of  corroding  chemicals. 

Division  of  Bone. — ^Bones  may  be  divided  through  an  incision 
in  the  soft  parts  with  the  chisel  and  mallet,  bone  forceps,  or  with 
some  form  of  saw — circular,  chain,  or  wire,  or  with  the  flat  saw ;  with 
the  drill,  <lental  ])urr,  or  bone  scooj).  The  De  Yilbiss,  Hudson,  Dahl- 
gren  forceps  arc  very  satisfactory  instruments  for  the  purpose  of 
divi(liii<r  the  bone  in  making  large  l)one-ila])S  in  the  skull.  The 
bones  are  covered  with  an  adherent  vascular  membrane,  the  perios- 
ivuin,  which  should  be  incised  with  tlie  knife  and  separated  from  the 
ijone  with  the  elevator  before  a})plying  the  cutting  instruments  to 
the  bone. 

The  bone  may  be  divided  without  an  incision  in  the  soft  parts 
— for  the  purpose  of  correcting  deformities,  etc. — either  by  manual 
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force  or  by  the  use  of  an  instrument  known  as  the  osteoclast.  The 
osteoclast  consists  of  b^  solid  metal  bar  with  two  sliding  bracelets^ 
one  on  either  end,  and  between  these  a  brace  which  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  means  of  a  screw. 

HEMORRHAGE. 

During  the  course  of  an  operation  the  hemorrhage  must  be  con- 
trolled in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  to  the  patient  and  prevent  shock, 
and  to  keep  the  field  clear  for  proper  work. 

Hemorrhage  may  be  described  as  capillary,  venous,  and  arterial. 

Capillary  hemorrhage  is  characterized  by  a  general  oozing. 

Venous  hemorrhage  is  characterized  by  a  steady  welling  of  blood 
into  the  wound,  often  filling  it  so  as  to  obscure  the  bleeding  point. 
Venous  blood  is  rather  darker  in  color  than  arterial  blood.  If  a  large 
vein  is  divided  close  to  the  trunk, — i.e.,  in  the  neck  or  axilla, — or  if 
one  of  the  intracranial  dura  mater  sinuses  is  opened,  the  blood  may 
escape  in  a  remittent  stream,  synchronous  with  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, diminishing  or  ceasing  during  inspiration  and  increasing  dur- 
ing expiration.  During  inspiration,  under  these  circumstances,  air 
may  be  sucked  into  the  veins,  but,  if  limited  in  quantity,  this  will 
not  result  in  any  harm ;  nevertheless  it  should  be  guarded  against. 

Arterial  hemorrhage  is  characterized  by  the  brighter  color  of  the 
blood  and  by  the  fact  that  it  escapes  in  a  distinct  remittent  jet  of 
considerable,  though  varying,  force.  The  jet  is  synchronous  with 
the  heart's  action,  increasing  during  ventricular  systole  and  diminish- 
ing during  ventricular  diastole. 

Keans  to  Arrest  Hemorrhage. — ^Tjie  Natural  Aurest  of  Hem- 
orrhage is  effected  by  the  clotting  of  the  blood.  If  the  divided 
vessels  are  not  too  large  and  the  blood-pressure  not  too  great,  nature 
will  thus  be  able  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  the  hemorrhage.  Nature 
is  assisted  in  her  efforts  to  control  hemorrhage  from  a  severed  artery 
by  the  fact  that  when  an  artery  is  divided  its  orifice  contracts,  thus 
diminishing  the  size  of  the  opening  through  which  the  blood  escapes, 
and  further  by  the  fact  that  the  inner  elastic  coat  of  the  vessel, 
the  intima,  retracts,  coiling  up  within  the  artery,  thus  blocking  the 
lumen  of  the  vessel  and  offering  a  considerable  impediment  to  the 
flow.  As  the  hemorrhage  continues  the  blood-pressure  becomes  pro- 
gressively less  and  less,  and  this  is  an  important  factor  in  the  natural 
arrest  of  hemorrhage.  Where  hemorrhage  has  ceased  spontaneously 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  administering  cardiac  stimulants,  intra- 
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venous  ealine  infusion,  etc.,  because  a^  a  result  of  raising  the  blood- 
pressure  the  hemorrhage  may  be  renewed.  This  fact  is  to  be  bome  in 
mind,  especially  in  hemorrhage  from  internal  parte,  ruptured  ectopic 
pregnancy,  hemorrhage  from  lungs,  stomach,  intestine,  etc.,  while 
the  source  of  tlie  hemorrhage  is  not  directly  accessible. 

The  natural  arrest  of  hemorrhage  from  a  severed  vein  ia  facili- 
tated by  the  low  blood-pressure  within  the  vessel  and  by  the  col- 
lapsibility  of  its  thin,  flaccid  wall. 

Abtificial  Ahuest  of  HEMomtiiAfiB. — Artificial  measures  are 
usually  resorted  to,  in  order  to  control  hemorrhage.  These  may  be 
classified  as  indirect  means,  acting  outside  at  a  distance  from  the 
wound,  and  direct  means,  acting  locally  within  the  wound. 


Indikect  Wkaks.  The  Elaslic  Bandage  and  Coitstrxclor 
(Esmart-h). — Operations  upon  the  extremities  may  be  rendered  prac- 
tically bloodless  by  the  use  of  the  EsniarcJi  bandage  and  constrictor. 

The  extremity  being  elevated,  a  rubber  bandage  about  three 
inches  broad  is  applied  about  the  limb,  each  turn  being  drawn  pretty 
tight.  The  bandage  is  applied  spirally  about  the  limb,  commencing 
below  and  working  upward  toward  the  trunk,  each  turn  somewhat 
overlapping  its  pretlccefsor ;  in  tins  way  the  blood  is  forced  out  of 
the  limb.  Having  reached  a  point  above  tlic  site  of  the  proposed 
openition,  a  rubl«'r  baud  or  thick  elastic  tube,  the  constrictor,  is 
passed  around  tiie  limb  Fcveral  times  and  then  made  fast.  The  rubber 
spiral  bandage  may  then  he  ri'moved.  In  most  cases  the  application 
of  the  rubber  spiral  bandage  may  be  dispensed  with,  it  being  sufficient 
to  elevate  the  limb  to  a  perpendicular  position  for  a  few  minutes, 
at  the  same  time  massaging  or  stripping  it  from  the  periphery  toward 
the  trunk,  in  order  to  force  the  bulk  of  the  blood  out  of  it.  While 
the  limb  is  thus  elevated,  the  rubber  constrictor  bandage  is  applied 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  limb. 

The  rubber  constrictor  tliat  is  placed  about  the  limb  may  be 
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secured  with  a  strip  of  gauze  which  is  placed  underneath  the  con- 
strictor so  that,  after  the  first  loop  of  an  ordinary  knot  has  been  taken 
in  the  constrictor,  the  gauze  strip  may  be  tied  over  this  to  secure  it  and 
prevent  it  from  slipping;  the  second  and  final  loop  is  then  taken 
in  the  rubber  constrictor.  The  constrictor  shown  in  the  illustration 
is  provided  with  a  chain  and  hook. 

The  constrictor  should  be  applied  sufficiently  tight  to  shut  ofiE 
the  arterial  current,  but  not  tight  enough  to  bruise  the  nerve-trunks 
against  the  underlying  bone. 

For  operations  upon  the  lower  extremity,  except  at  the  hip-joint, 
the  constrictor  is  placed  about  the  thigh,  just  above  the  knee-joint 
or  higher  up,  nearer  the  hip-joint.  For  disarticulation  at  the  hip- 
joint  the  constrictor  is  placed  about  the  limb  as  high  up,  near  the 
trunk,  as  possible,  and  it  is  then  prevented  from  slipping  down  by 
steel  pins,  or  skewers,  which  are  passed  through  the  soft  parts 
(Wyeth). 

For  operations  upon  the  upper  extremity,  except  at  the  shouldter- 
joint,  the  ligature  is  placed  about  the  arm,  just  above  the  elbow- 
joint  or  higher  up  nearer  the  shoulder-joint.  For  disarticulation  at 
the  shoulder- joint  the  constrictor  is  applied  as  high  up  as  possible; 
it  may  be  passed  through  the  axilla  and  over  the  shoulder  and  pre- 
vented from  slipping  by  a  steel  pin,  or  skewer,  that  is  thrust  through 
the  soft  parts,  transfixing  the  upper  part  of  the  deltoid  muscle  mass. 

The  main  arterial  and  venous  trunks,  if  they  have  been  divided 
during  the  course  of  the  operation,  may  be  secured  and  ligated  before 
the  constrictor  is  removed.  Any  additional  bleeding  branches  may 
be  secured  and  ligated  after  the  constrictor  has  been  removed. 

By  DigiM  Compression  of  the  Main  Arterial  Trunk  at  a  Dis- 
tance from  the  Site  of  the  Operation. — ^During  amputation  of  the 
thigh  the  common  femoral  artery,  as  it  emerges  from  under  Poupart's 
ligament,  may  be  compressed  against  the  underlying  pubic  bone. 

During  amputation  of  the  forearm  or  disarticulation  at  the 
elbow-joint  the  brachial  may  be  compressed  against  the  humerus,  and 
during  amputation  through  the  upper  arm  or  at  the  shoulder-joint 
the  hemorrhage  may  be  controlled  by  digital  compression  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery  against  the  first  rib.    This  plan  is  rather  untrustworthy. 

Preliminary  Ligation  in  Continuity, — This  is  a  very  satisfactory 
method  of  controlling  hemorrhage  in  certain  bloody  operations.  For 
example,  in  disarticulation  at  the  hip-joint  preliminary  ligation  of 
the  poinmon  ff mpr^l  may  bq  practiced,  the  vein  being  tied  at  the  samp 
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time  through  the  same  incision.  In  amputation  of  the  tongue  one 
or  both  lingnals  ma;  be  lig&ted  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  main 
procedure.  In  extirpation  of  the  lower  jaw,  etc.,  preliminary  ligation 
of  the  external  carotid  may  be  practiced  with  great  advantage. 

Position. — Poeition  of  the  part  has  much  to  do  with  the  severity 
of  the  hemorrhage  during  an  operation.  Elevation  of  the  part  is 
often  sufBcient,  of  itself,  to  cheek  capillary  and  venons  hemorrhage. 


Fig.  7.— Trendelenburg 


The  volume  of  artt-riat  blood  sent  to  the  part  is  dfrainished  and  the 
return-flow  throupb  the  veins  is  facilitated.  These  factors,  together, 
serve  to  markedly  diminish  the  pressure  in  all  the  vessels  of  the 
elevated  part.  This  is  especially  tnie  of  the  limbs,  but  also  of  the 
pelvis  and  the  head.  With  the  pelvis  raised  as  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position,  the  hemorrhage  during  the  course  of  operations  upon  the 
pelvic  organs  is  much  diminished.  During  operations  upon  the  head, 
face,  and  neck  it  will  be  found  that  the- hemorrhage,  especially  the 
venons,  is  very  much  less  with  the  patient  in  the  semi-erect  position 
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than  it  would  be  with  the  patient  in  the  Hose  position^  with  the  head 
hanging  low  over  the  end  of  the  table. 

DntBOT  Means  of  Contbolung  Hemorrhage  are  applied 
within  the  wonnd  itself^  and  these  may  be  divided  into  three  groups : 
Agents  that  act  locally  through  the  nervous  system ;  chemical  agents 
that  act  directly  upon  the  escaping  bloody  causing  it  to  coagulate; 
and  mechanical  agents. 

Agents  that  Act  Locally  Through  the  Nervous  System, — Applica- 
tion of  heat  or  cold,  usually  in  the  form  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  or  ice, 
tends  to  diminish  and  check  hemorrhage.  If  hot  water  is  used  it 
should  be  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  about  130^  F. ;  if  cold,  it  should 
be  quite  cold. 

Heat  and  cold  both  act  by  causing  the  small  arterioles  to  con- 
tract and  diminish  in  size.  Heat  causes  albumin  to  coagulate  so  that, 
when  heat  is  applied  to  a  wound,  the  wound  surface  becomes  glazed 
with  a  thin,  albuminous  film,  and  in  this  way  heat  possesses  an  addi- 
tional potency  in  checking  oozing.  Heat  is  a  more  effective  agent 
in  controlling  hemorrhage  than  cold,  since  the  latter  acts  only  by 
causing  a  diminution  in  caliber  of  the  small  arteries. 

Heat  in  the  form  of  a  hot  saline  irrigation  is  a  very  satisfactory 
agent  to  check  oozing  from  capillaries  and  small  arteries  and  veins. 
A  very  effective  means  is  pressure  with  a  gauze  compress  wrung  out 
in  very  hot  water. 

Chemical  Agents.  Styptics, — These  agents  tend  to  check  hem- 
orrhage by  acting  directly  upon  the  escaping  blood,  causing  it  to 
coagulate,  and  thus  seal  the  mouths  of  the  severed  vessels.  They 
are  but  little  used  except  in  operations  upon  the  nose,  etc.,  and  are 
of  service  only  to  control  capillary  hemorrhage  and  oozing  from 
small  veins  and  arteries.  The  common  styptics  are  the  persulphate 
of  iron,  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  powdered  alum,  tannic  acid, 
etc.  The  stjrptic  cotton  is  ordinary  absorbent  cotton  impregnated  with 
one  of  these  agents. 

Adrenalin,  applied  locally  in  1  to  1000  solution,  is  a  very  prompt 
and  effective  means  of  controlling  hemorrhage  by  causing  contraction 
of  the  arterioles. 

Meohamtoal  Means.  Digital  Compression. — With  the  finger 
in  the  wound  hemorrhage  may  be  controlled  by  pressure  exerted 
directly  upon  a  severed  vessel,  thus  closing  it  until  it  can  be  secured 
with  an  artery  forceps.  In  operations  upon  the  neck,  for  example, 
a  large  vessel  may  be  divided  and  then  so  obscured  by  the  great 
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volume  of  escaping  blood  that  it  cannot  be  located  and  secured  with 
the  artery  forceps.  With  the  finger  thrust  into  the  wound  the  hem- 
orrhage may  be  checked  temporarily  by  compressing  the  injured 
vessel  until  the  wound  can  be  cleared  of  blood  and  the  vessel  located 
and  grasped  with  an  artery  clamp.  This  is  especially  true  of  large 
veins;  when  cut,  the  blood  may  well  into  ttie  wound  in  such  volume 
that  one  is  unable  to  locate  the  divided  vessel. 

Digital  compression  may  be  applied  to  the  main  vessels  in  the 
wound  before  they  are  divided  in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  of  blood. 
For  example,  in  exarticulating  at  the  shoulder-joint,  after  the  incisions 
have  been  made,  but  before  the  brachial  artery  and  adjoining  vessels 
have  been  cut,  the  assistant  grasps  the  mass  of  soft  parts  which  in- 
cludes the  main  vascular  trunks  and  compresses  these  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers  until  after  the  limb  has  been  amputated  and  the 
vessels  secured  by  the  operator. 

Tamponade. — ^This  is  really  one  way  of  applying  the  principle 
of  compression.  This  method  is  especially  serviceable  in  controlling 
oozing  and  bleeding  from  veins.  For  example,  hemorrhage  from  an 
injured  intracranial  sinus  may  be  readily  controlled  by  packing  a 
strand  of  gauze  into  the  wound  between  the  sinus  and  the  skull,  hem- 
orrhage from  the  uterus  by  packing  the  uterus. 

If  an  abscess  cavity  or  a  cavity  in  a  bone  is  tamponed  and  a 
good  snug  dressing  applied  so  as  to  exert  a  considerable  degree  of 
firm  compression,  this  will  usually  suffice  to  check  all  oozing  from 
capillaries  and  small  veins. 

Bleeding  from  the  nutrient  artery  of  a  bone  may  be  checked 
by  plugging  the  orifice  of  the  nutrient  canal  with  a  piece  of  catgut 
or  a  wooden  peg.  Oozing  from  the  end  of  a  long  bone,  from  the 
edges  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  in  craniotomy,  etc.,  is  readily  con- 
trolled by  a  few  minutes'  firm  compression  with  a  hot  gauze  pad. 
Occasionally  the  hemorrhage  from  the  edges  of  the  bone  in  craniotomy 
is  excessive  and  persists.  Under  these  circumstances  it  can  be  con- 
trolled by  applying  Horsley's  wax,  a  putty-like  substance  composed  of 
vaselin,  paraffin,  and  carbolic  acid.  The  wax  is  smeared  against 
the  edges  of  the  bone. 

Suture  of  the  Wound  controls  hemorrhage  from  capillaries  and 
small  veins  by  bringing  the  contiguous  surfaces  into  apposition,  and 
is  simply  one  method  of  applying  the  principle  of  compression. 

Forcipressure  consists  in  crushing  the  coats  of  the  severed  ves- 
sels with  haemostatic  forceps.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  even  large 
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Fig.  8.— Square  Knot. 


arteries  when  crushed  or  torn  do  not  bleed,  and  it  is  upon  this  same 
principle  that  forcipressure  is  applied  to  control  hemorrhage.  The 
bleeding  artery  or  vein  is  seized  with  the  forceps,  which  is 
then  closed  down  upon  the  vessel  with  much  force,  in  this  w^ay  crush- 
ing the  coats  of  the  vessel,  especially  the  inner  coat,  and  so  effectually 
controlling  the  hemorrhage.  If  the  vessels  are  small  the  forceps  may 
be  removed  after  a  few  minutes,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  hem- 
orrhage has  ceased.  Forcipressure  is  a 
very  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with 
larger  vessels  when  situated  deep  in  a 
small  wound  where  they  are  not  readily 
accessible  for  ligation.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, liowever,  it  is  wise  to  allow 
the  forceps  to  remain  in  place  for  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours,  including  them 
in  the  dressing,  since  the  hemorrhage 
might  recur  if  they  were  removed  earlier. 
By  allowing  the  forcej>s  to  remain  one 
gives  the  blood  a  chance  to  form  a  good 
linn  clot  to  occlude  tlie  vessels. 

Torsion. — This  method  of  occluding 
a  bleeding  vessel  consists  in  seizing  the 
end  and  twisting  it  until  the  inner  coat 
of  the  vessi»l  is  ruptured  and  the  end  of 
the  vesst^l,  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps,  is 
twisted  free.  This  measure  may  be  ap- 
plied to  small  arteries  and  veins  as  an 
adjunct  to  forcipressure.  Torsion  may  be 
more  effectually  applied  by  grasping  the 
free  end  of  the  vessel  with  one  forceps  and 
the  vessel  itself  a  sliort  distance  beyond, 
transversely,  with  a  second  forceps.  While 
the  vessel  is  steadied  with  tlie  forceps  that 

grasp  it  transversely,  it  is  twisted   re|)eate(lly  upon   itself  with   the 
forceps  that  grasj)s  its  extremity. 

Lifjature. — The  most  commonly  eni])loycd  and  safest  means  of 
securing  severed  arteries  and  veins,  especially  if  of  large  calil)er.  In 
the  day  of  tlie  non-absorbable,  non-ju^eptic  ligature  many  plans  were 
deviled  to  obviate  tlie  use  of  the  ligature,  since  it  bad  to  be  cast  off 
before  the  wound  could  heal,  and  thus  pieclude  the  j^ssibilitv  of 


Fig.  9.— Slip-knot. 


Fig.  10.— Surgeon's  Knot. 
The  first  loop  is  made  double  to 
prevent  slipping  while  taking  the 
second  loop. 
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union  by  first  intention^  and  because,  as  the  ligature  separated  and 
^came  away,  it  was  often  accompanied  by  a  dangerous  secondary 
hemorrhage.  With  the  aseptic,  absorbable  ligature,  an  ideal  method 
of  controlling  hemorrhage  in  the  wound  was  instituted.  The  aseptic, 
absorbable  ligature  permits  the  immediate  closure  of  the  wound  and 
does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  healing  process.  Some  sur- 
geons still  use  silk  for  ligature.  Although  silk  may  be  rendered  abso- 
lutely aseptic,  it  has  tlie  disadvantage  of  not  being  absorbable,  and 
may  therefore  occasionally  act  as  a  foreign  body,  keeping  the  wound 
open  until  it  separates  or  until  it  is  removed.  The  ligatures  may  be 
applied  to  tlie  exposed  vessels  before  tliey  have  been  divided  or  after- 
ward, and  may  be  applied  to  the  isolated  vessels  or  may  include  the 
immediately  adjoining  soft  parts  as  well. 

Ligature  of  blood-vessels  before  they  have  been  severed  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  tying  of  the  external  jugular  in  operations  upon  the 
neck  after  the  vessel  has  been  exposed  in  the  incision,  but  before  it 
is  cut;  the  ligature  is  applied  double  and  the  vessel  then  divided 
between  these.  Again,  in  disarticulation  through  the  hip-joint  the 
main  vessels  may  be  exposed  during  the  course  of  the  operation, 
ligated,  and  then  divided.  In  resecting  portions  of  the  alimentary 
canal  the  mesentery  or  omentum  that  carries  the  blood-supply  to 
the  parts  must  be  tied  off.  This  is  usually  done  in  sections,  each 
ligature  including  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  of  the  mesen- 
tery or  omentum;  in  this  case  not  only  are  the  blood-vessels  included 
in  the  ligatures,  but  all  of  the  tissue  from  one  ligature  to  the  next. 

Ordinarily  the  ligatures  are  applied  to  the  vessels  after  they 
have  been  severed.  The  bleeding  point  is  seized  with  a  haemostatic 
forceps  and  the  ligature  is  then  slipped  over  the  end  of  this  and  tied. 

Occasionally,  vessels  in  dense  fibrous  tissue,  in  the  dura  mater 
and  wall  of  the  chest,  when  cut,  retract  into  the  surrounding  tissue 
so  that  their  ends  cannot  be  seized  with  the  forceps.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  ligature  around  the 
vessel  with  a  curved  needle. 

Treatment  of  Severe  Hemorrhage. — After  the  hemorrhage  has 
been  controlled  by  ligation,  tampon,  etc.,  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
place the  blood  which  has  been  lost  by  infusion  of  normal  salt  solution 
or  by  direct  transfusion  of  blood  from  another  person. 

Intravenous  Saline  Infusion. — Any  prominent  superficial  vein 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose;  the  median  cephalic  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  is  the  one  usually  selected.     A  tourniquet  or  bandage  is  first 
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applied  about  the  arm,  high  up  near  the  axilla  and  just  snfiBciently 
tight  to  constrict  the  superficial  veins,  but  not  tight  enough  to  shut 
off  the  arterial  current;  this  causes  the  superficial  veins  to  become 
BTollen  and  more  conspicuous.  The  skin  ia  then  pinched  np  over 
the  vein  and  nay  be  incised  by  transfixion  with  the  knife  or  with 
the  BcissoiB,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  vein  itself.  The 
vein  is  then  plainly  exposed  and  thoroughly  isolated  for  less  than 


Slf.  II.— SupcrflclBt  Vein  BipoBPd  [or  Saline  IdCusIod.  The  Tela,  wblcb 
li  railed  upon  the  director,  bu  been  surrouiided  br  t«a  llgaturesi  uid  opened 
n^I  to  Introduce  the  onnula.  Tbe  lower  llEkture  bu  been  tied.  Tbe  upper 
llfature  bu  not  been  tied;  one  loop  of  tbe  knot  bu  been  taken,  but  Dot  drawn 
Usbt. 

one  inch  and  raised  well  out  of  its  bed  upon  a  director,  after  which 
a  double  catgut  ligature  is  passed  around  the  vein.  This  ligature 
is  then  cut,  so  as  to  leave  the  vein  surrounded  by  two  ligatures,  one 
above  and  the  other  below.  The  lower  ligature  is  tied.  A  single 
loop  of  a  knot  is  taken  loosely  in  the  upper  ligature,  the  ends  of  which 
are  left  long.  The  vein  is  then  freely  opened  with  a  narrow-bladed 
knife,  or  the  vein  may  be  picked  up  with  the  thumb  forceps  and 
snipped  half  across  with  tlie  scissors.  The  vein  bleeds.  Through 
the  opening  made  in  tlie  vein  tiie  end  of  the  cannula,  with  the  saline 
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solution  flowing  from  it,  is  slipped  up  into  tiie  vein  beyond  the  upper 
ligature,  which  is  then  tied  fast  about  the  cannula,  in  order  to  retain 
it  securely  in  place  within  the  vein. 

Deliberate  care  should  be  taken  to  introduce  the  cannula  into  the 
lumen  of  the  vein,  and  not  into  the  loose  connective  tissue  that  sur- 
rounds the  vein.  This  is  an  accident  which  may  readily  occur  and 
is  to  be  avoided  by  thoroughly  isolating  the  vein  and  lifting  it  well 
out  of  its  bed  before  incising  it.  Before  the  cannula  is  introduced  into 
the  vein  the  solution  should  be  allowed  to  flow,  and  thus  avoid  carry- 
ing air  into  the  vein;  although  it  is  of  no  consequence  if  a  small 
quantity  of  air  docs  enter  the  vein,  nevertheless  this  should  be  avoided 
if  possible. 

After  the  cannula  has  been  introduced  into  the  vein  and  secured 
by  tjring  the  ligature,  the  bandage  is  removed  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  flow.  From  1000  to  1500  c.c. 
at  a  temperature  of  115**  F.  may  be  introduced.  The  fluid  should 
not  be  permitted  to  flow  too  rapidly.  Ten  minutes  should  be  allowed 
for  1000  to  1500  c.c.  The  reservoir  is  held  at  an  elevation  of  about 
two  feet. 

The  saline  infusion  acts  by  restoring  the  arterial  pressure  and 
the  character  of  the  pulse  is  a  good  guide  as  to  the  quantity  of 
fluid  to  be  introduced.  The  solution  may  be  made  in  emergency  by 
dissolving  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  one  quari;  of  water. 

Arterio-venous  Anastomosis  of  Blooekvessels  for  Transfu- 
sion, Carrel's  Operation. — The  transfusion  of  blood  from  one  per- 
son to  another  can  only  be  accomplished  with  safety  when  the  intima 
of  the  vessel  of  the  one  is  continuous  with  the  intima  of  the  vessel 
of  the  other.  The  blood  must  not  come  in  contact  with  foreign 
material  or  tissues.  The  anastomosis  may  be  made  with  suture  or 
with  Crile's  cannula.  The  donor  and  the  recipient  rest  upon  tables 
placed  side  by  side  with  their  feet  in  opposite  directions.  The  ta- 
bles are  provided  with  movable  head-pieces  that  may  be  lowered  or 
raised  in  the  event  of  cerebral  anaemia  or  acute  cardiac  dilatation. 
The  left  arm  of  each  patient  rests  upon  a  small  square  table  which 
is  of  the  same  height  as  the  large  tables  and  placed  between  them. 
The  operation  is  done  under  local  anaesthesia,  a  solution  of  Vio  of 
1  per  cent,  of  cocain,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  adrenalin  is  added, 
being  used.  The  solution  is  injected  into  the  skin  and  then  deeper 
into  the  tissues  about  the  vessels.  It  is  advisable  to  administer  to 
each  patient,  half  an  hour  before  the  operation,  14  grain  of  morphin 
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bypodermically.  The  face  of  each  patient  is  covered  with  a  damp 
towel  for  psychic  effect  and  to  shut  off  vision  and  allay  nervousnesB. 
Special  instruments  are  required  for  the  operation:  3  or  4  pair  of 
narrow,  fine-pointed  artery  forceps,  mosquito  forceps,  for  catching 
the  ends  of  the  vessels;  2  pair  of  fine-pointed  dissecting  forceps;  fine- 
pointed  straight  scissors ;  2  Crile  clamps  for  temporarily  compressing 
the  vessels;  several  very  fine,  straight  needles  (No.  16,  Kirby's  English 
needles)  threaded  with  very  fine  strands  of  silk  for  suture. 


DONOR 


SuTUEE  Method. — The  donor's  radial  artery  is  e:ipoaed  at  the 
wrist  and  freed  from  its  bed  for  a  distance  of  3  cm.  Every  bleeding 
vessel  is  clamped  so  that  the  field  is  absolutely  free  from  blood.  In 
isolating  the  radial  artery  every  branch  that  is  given  oS,  no  matter 
how  small,  is  ligated  and  divided  so  that  the  vessel  is  entirely  free 
for  a  distance  of  3  cm.  The  portion  of  the  artery  which  is  thus  ex- 
posed is  hgated  at  the  distal  end,  and  a  Crile  clamp  placed  upon  the 
proximal  part  and  screwed  down  gently  so  as  to  exert  just  enough 
pressure  to  control  the  fiow  of  blood.  The  artery  is  divided  clo^e  to 
the  ligature  and  cut  square  across  with  sharp,  straight  scissors.  The 
outer  coat  of  the  artery,  the  adventitia,  is  seized  with  the  dissecting 
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forceps,  pulled;  down  over  the  end  of  the  artery,  and  cut  oflf,  square, 
with  the  sharp,  straight  scissors.  The  adventitia  then  retracts  still 
farther  and  thus  leaves  a  free  margin  for  the  introduction  of  the 
sutures.  The  free  end  of  the  radial  artery,  about  2.5  cm.,  is  thus 
ready  for  the  anastomosis. 

The  vein  of  the  recipient,  usually  the  median  basilic,  is  exposed 
and  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  ligated,  a  Crile  clamp  applied,  the 

vein  divided  close  to  the  liga- 
ture, and  it  is  then  ready  for 
the  anastomosis. 

The'  ends  of  the  vessels 
are  brought  sufficiently  close  to 
each  other  and  are  joined  by 
three  sutures  of  the  finest  silk, 
placed  equidistant  apart.  These 
sutures  penetrate  all  the  coats 
of  the  vessels  and,  when  tied, 
bring  the  ends  of  the  vessels 
close  together  at  three  points 
equidistant  apart.  These  su- 
tures are  left  long  to  serve  as 
tractors.  When  tension  is 
made  on  the  tractor  sutures 
the  ends  of  tlie  artery  and 
vein  which  have  been  joined 
together  form  an  equilateral 
triangle.  {A,  B,  C,  Fig.  13.) 
The  ends  of  the  artery  and  vein  are  joined  together  by  a  con- 
tinuous suture  of  the  finest  silk  carried  in  the  finest  straight  needle. 
The  suture  is  soaked  in  sterile  vaselin  or  oil.  By  making  traction  upon 
two  tractor  sutures  and  hanging  a  weight  (mosquito  forceps)  on 
the  tliird,  the  introduction  of  the  suture  is  facilitated  and  the  danger, 
of  picking  up  the  opposite  wall  of  the  vessels  in  passing  the  needle  is 
obviated.  In  this  way  the  vessels  for  one-third  of  their  circumference 
are  sutured  together.  The  succeeding  thirds  of  their  circumference 
are  sutured  in  the  same  manner,  this  being  facilitated  by  changing 
the  susi)cnded  heniostat  to  the  next  tractor  suture  and  making  trac- 
tion with  the  other  two.  The  sutures  are  applied  very  closely  to- 
gether, and  very  close  to  Uie  edges  of  the  artery  and  vein,  except  in 
the  neighborhood  of  tlie  tractor  sutures,  where  they  take  a  broader 


Fig.  13.— Arterlo-venous  Anastomosis, 
Suture  Method. 
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Pig.  14.— Grile'8  Cannuls. 


bite  in  order  to  secure  the  vesselB  beyond  the  holes  made  by  the 
tractor  sutures.  When  the  anastomosis  })as  been  completed  the 
clamps  are  removed,  first  from  the  vein  and  then  from  the  artery,  and 
the  blood  allowed  to  flow. 

During  the  operation  and  while  the  blood  is  flowing,  the  vessels 
are  kept  constantly  moist  with  warm  saline  solution. 

With  the  CRII4B  Cannula. — ^The  cannute  consist  of  short  metal 
cylinders,  the  external  surface  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  ridge 
that  passes  around  the  middle. 
A  similar  ridge  marks  each  end 
of  the  cannula.  There  are  four 
sizes;  the  smaUest  has  a  diameter 
of  1.5  mm.,  the  next  2  nmi.,  the 
next  2.5  mm.,  and  the  largest  3 
mm.  (about  %  inch).  The  can- 
nula is  provided  with  a  handle 
near  one  end  by  which  it  may  be 
conveniently  held  in  the  grasp  of 
an  artery  forceps. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  vein  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  a  large  cannula; 
the  difficulty  is  that  the  artery 
may  be  found  rather  small.  The 
artery  must  not  be  stretched  un- 
duly in  drawing  it  over  the  end 
of  the  vein  upon  the  cannula; 
the  intima  must  not  be  injured. 

The  size  cannula  to  be  used,  therefore,  will  depend  uiK)n  the 
size  of  the  arter}'.  If  .too  large  a  vein  is  used  for  the  size  cannula 
selected  it  will  become  folded  upon  itself  within  the  lumen  of  the 
cannula,  will  occupy  too  much  room  and  thus  obstruct  the  fiow  of  blood. 

The  vessels  are  exposed  and  treated  as  has  already  been  described 
in  the  "Suture  Method.^*  The  end  of  the  vein  is  secured  with  a 
silk  suture  and  pulled  through  the  cannula  (Fig.  15).  The  end  of  the 
vein  which  has  been  thus  pulled  through  the  cannula  is  svhcd  with 
three  mosquito  fon^eps,  taking  a  firm  hold,  but  not  extending  up 
into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  any  farther  than  necessary,  and  is  turned 
back,  cuff-fashion,  over  the  cannula,  all  tlie  way  back  to  the  handle, 
and  is  secured  tlius  by  a  ligature  of  fine  silk,  which  is  tied  around 


Fig.  15.— Arterio-yenous  Anaatomosls 
with  Crile'B  Cannula,  etc. 
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the  vein  upon  the  cannula  in  the  groove  near  the  handle  (Figs.  16 
and  17).  The  cannula  is  thus  entirely  covered  over  bj  the  cuffed- 
back  vein.  The  surface  of  the  vein  which  lias  been  cuffed  back  over 
the  cannula  is  carefully  smeared  with  "sterile  vaselin  to  allow  the  end 
of  the  artery  to  be  more  readily  drawn  over  it. 

The  end  of  the  artery  is  next  secured.  It  may  have  contracted, 
and  will  require  very  gentle  dilatation  with  the  end  of  a  mosquito 
forceps,  which  is  smeared  with  vaselin  and  slipped  into  the  end  of  the 


artery.  The  end  of  the  artery  is  secured  with  three  mosquito  hemoatats 
and  is  gently  pulled  well  over  the  cuffed  end  of  the  vein  upon  the 
cannula  (Fig.  17).  The  end  of  the  artery  is  secured  in  position  by 
tying  a  ligature  around  it  in  tlie  remaining  groove  on  the  cannula 
(Fig.  18). 

The  artery  forceps  which  held  the  cannula  is  now  removed  and 
the  oiwrntiou  is  complete.  The  clamps  are  removed  first  from  the  vein 
and  then  from  tlie  artery  and  the  blood  allowed  to  flow. 

There  arc  two  important  pointe  in  using  the  cannula:  (1)  the 
vein  must  be  drawn  straight  through  the  cannula  so  that  the  long 
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axis  of  the  cannula  and  long  axis  of  the  vein  correspond  to  each  other, 
otherwise  the  lumen  of  the  vein  just  beyond  the  cannula  will  be  ob- 
structed and  interfere  with  the  free  flow  of  blood;  (2)  when  the  blood 
is  flowing  a  moderate  degree  of  tension  should  be  made  in  the  direction 
of  the  long  axis  of  the  vein,  otherwise  the  w^all  of  the  vein  tends  to 
be  drawn  into  theicannula  and  to  obstruct  the  flow. 

The  donor  must  be  free  from  disease  and  sufficiently  robust  to 
spare  the  blood  required.  The  blood  of  the  donor  must  not  be 
haemolytic  for  that  of  the  recipient..  It  is  desirable  that  the  blood 
be  tested  beforehand  to  detennine  this  fact.  The  quantity  of  blood 
allowed  to  pass  will  depend  upon  a  number  of  conditions,  the 
strength  of  the  donor  and  needs 
of  the  recipient.  In  a  general 
way 'the  pulse,  etc.,  of  donor  and 
recipient  are  good  guides  as  to 
quantity.  If  the  flow  is  too  fast 
acute  cerebral  anaemia  of  the 
doDor  or  acute  cardiac  dilatation 
of ^  the  recipient  may  result.  If 
this  occurs  it  will  be  necessary  to 
moderate  the  flow  and  lower  the 
head  end  of  the  table  of  the 
donor  and  raise  the  head  end  of 
tlie  table  of  the  recipient. 

With  Brewer's  Tubes. — 
A  simple  and  very  satisfactory 
method  of  transfusion.  The  tubes  are  made  of  glass,  are  of  different 
sizes,  and  are  either  straight  or  with  an  elbow.  The  ends  of  the  blood- 
vessels are  exposed  and  prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already 
described.  The  tube  is  dipped  in  hot  melted  paraffin  before  using, 
and  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  introduced  into  the  blood-vessels.  One 
end  of  the  tube  is  introduced  into  the  artery  and  secured  there  with  a 
ligature  tied  over  the  end  of  the  artery  upon  Oie  tube.  The  clamp  is 
removed  from  the  artery  and  a  few  jets  of  blood  allowed  to  escape, 
and  the  free  end  of  the  tube  then  intro<luced  into  tlie  end  of  the 
vein  and  secured  with  a  ligature — quite  similar  to  the  plan  of  in- 
troducing the  cannula  in  intravenous  saline  infusion. 

Syringe  MErnioo,  Unger. — By  this  method  blood  in  any  desired 
quantity  may  be  withdrawn  from  tlie  vein  of  tlie  donor  and  injected 
directly  into  the  vein  of  the  recipient  by  means  of  a  syringe  and  an 


Fig.  18.— Arterio-venous  Anastomosis 
with  Crile's  Cannula,  etc. 
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^paratus  which  ponsists  of  a  diamber  with  an  alternating  cock, 
which  in  intcriHised  between  the  rubier  tul>es  that  pass  between  the 
canmila  in  the  vein  of  the  donor  and  tlie  cannula  in  the  vein  of  the 
recipient. 

The   linger   appajutus  consist*  of  a  metal   chamber  with   an 
alternating  rock.    There  are  four  openingB  into  the  chamber.    Three 
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of  tJuve  o|H'nin;:s  are  provided  witli  necka  to  iierniit  of  easy  attach- 
ment of  rubber  tidies  and  tbe  foiirlb  is  bcvelwl  into  tlie  chamber  to 
nweivo  tjie  metal  nozzle  of  a  Record  syringe.  In  order  to  facilitate 
a  proper  nnderstanding  of  the  working  of  the  instrument  the  several 
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openings  are  described  ajs  that  of  the  donor  D,  that  of  the  recipient  R, 
that  for  the  saline  syringe  8,  and  that  for  the  Record  syringe,  blood- 
syringe  B.  The  position  of  the  opening  for  the  blood  syringe  is  con- 
stant and  that  for  the  saline  syringe  is  constant,  this  being  opposite 
the  opening  for  the  nozzle  of  the  blood  syringe.  The  donor's  opening 
and  the  recipients  opening  are  opposite  each  other  and  will  vary 
according  to  which  side  of  the  instrument  the  arms  of  the  donor  and 
recipient  are  placed.  In  the  illustration  the  arm  of  the  donor  is  to 
the  left  side  and  the  arm  of  the  recipient  to  the  right  side  of  the 
instrument.  The  cannute.that  are  used  are  of  large  caliber  and  pro- 
vided with  a  sharp  stylet  to  facilitate  their  introduction  into  the 
veins.  The  rubber  tubee  that  connect  the  cannula  with  the  instru- 
ment are  four  and  one-half  inches  long.  A  number  eighteen,  French, 
soft  rubber  catheter  is  very  satisfactory.  The  blood  syringe  is  the 
usual  Becord  syringe  with  a  glass  barrel  and  a  beveled  metal  nozzle 
which  fits  accurately  into  the  opening  in  the  instrument.  This 
syringe  has  a  capacity  of  20  c.c.  The  saline  syringe  is  also  of  20  c.c. 
capacity,  and  is  attached  to  the  nozzle  of  tlie  apparatus  with  a  short 
piece  of  rubber  catheter.  The  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  it  may 
be  fixed  to  the  table  and  raised  or  lowered  as  may  be  necessary  to 
correspond  with  the  level  of  the  arms  of  the  donor  and  recipient. 

In  the  illustration  No.  18a  the  cock  is  in  the  first  position,  turned 
toward  the  donor  and  it  will  be  noted  that  there  are  two  passages 
established  in  the  chamber,  one  from  the  donor^s  opening  Z>,  through 
the  chamber  into  the  blood  syringe  and  the  otlier  from  the  saline 
syringe  through  the  chamber  into  the  recipient's;  opening  R.  In  the 
second  position  when  the  cock  is  turned  toward  the  recipient.  Fig.  186, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  passages  in  the  instrument  are  reversed. 
A  passage  from  the  blood  syringe  through  the  chamber  to  the 
recipient's  opening  is  now  established  and  the  other  passage  connects 
from  the  saline  syringe  through  the  ehaml)cr  into  the  donor's  opening. 

When  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  transfer  of  blood  the 
arms  of  boUi  recipient  and  donor  are  pre[)arcd  in  tlie  usual  manner, 
iodine,  etc.,  ad  for  an  ordinary  saline  infusion. 

The  cannula  is  introduced  into  tlie  vein  of  tlie  recipient  first. 
Any  prominent  vein  near  the  elbow,  usually  the  median  cephalic, 
will  answer.  The  vein  is  made  to  stand  out  prominently  by  placing 
a  rubber  band  about  the  upper  part  of  the  ann,  near  the  shoulder, 
and  just  tight  enough  to  obstruct  the  venous  return  but  not  tight 
enough  to  obliterate  the  radial  pulse.     It  may  be  necessary,  occa- 
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sionally,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  recipient,  to  incise  the  skin  and 
expose  the  vein  in  order  to  introduce  the  cannula.  The  cannula,  in 
the  case  of  the  recipient,  is  introduced  into  the  vein  in  a  direction 
upward,  toward  the  axilla,  in  the  direction  of  the  venous  flow.  After 
the  cannula  has  been  thus  introduced  into  the  vein  of  the  recipient 
the  tourniquet  is  removed  from  his  arm. 

A  cannula  is  then  introduced  into  the  vein  in  the  arm  of  the 
donor.  In  the  case  of  the  donor  the  cannula  is  introduced  in  a 
direction  downward  toward  the  wrist.  The  tourniquet  remains  on 
the  arm  of  the  donor.  When  the  vein  of  the  donor  is  entered  the 
blood  should  escape  in  a  stream  that  jets  at  least  four  inches.  If 
the  blood  escapes  in  drops  the  cannula  is  not  properly  placed  in  the 
vein  or  it  impinges  against  a  vaJve  in  the  vein  and  thus  the  flow  is 
obstructed.  In  this  case  the  cannula  should  be  partly  withdrawn  and 
again  thrust  into  the  lumen  of  the  vein  until  a  satisfactory  jet  of 
blood  is  obtained. 

After  the  caunulse  have  been  introduced  into  the  veins  of  the 
recipient  and  donor  they  are  connected  with  the  transfusion  instru- 
ment by  means  of  the  short  rubber  tubes.  The  cock  of  the  instru- 
ment is  in  the  first  position,  turned  toward  the  donor,  and  the  rubber 
tube  from  the  recipient's  opening  is  attached  to  the  cannula  in  the 
vein  of  the  recipient.  Before  connecting  the  rubber  tube  to  the  can- 
nula a  few  drops  of  saline  ia  forced  through  the  rubber  tube  and 
after  the  tube  is  attached  to  the  cannida  a  few  more  drops  of  saline 
are  forced  through  into  the  recipient's  vein  U>  make  certain  that  the 
passage  is  unobstructed.  The  rubber  tube  from  the  donor's  nozzle  is 
then  attached  to  the  cannula  in  the  vein  of  the  donor  and  the  blood 
flows  through  tlie  donor's  tube  into  the  chamber  of  the  instrument 
and  appears  at  the  opening  in  the  instrument 'which  is  provided  for 
the  blood  syringe.  The  nozzle  of  the  Wood  syringe  is  inserted  into 
this  opening  in  tlie  instrument  and  as  the  piston  is  slowly  withdrawn, 
the  syringe  fills  with  blood.  The  cock  is  now  turned  into  the  second 
position,  toward  the  recipient  and  the  bloodi  in  the  syringe  is  slowly 
injected  into  the  recipient's  vein  by  compressing  the  piston  of  the 
blood  syringe. 

While  the  blood  is  being  injected  into  the  vein  of  the  recipient, 
the  cock  of  the  instnmient  in  tlie  second  position,  a  few  drops  of 
saline  is  forced  Uirougli  the  other  passage  into  the  vein  of  the  donor 
in  order  to  keep  this  passage  clear  and  prevent  clotting.  When  the 
cock  is  in  the  first  position  and  blood  is  filling  the  blood  syringe  a 
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small  quantity  of  saline  is  injected  through  the  other  free  passage  of 
the  instnunent  into  the  vein  of  the  recipient  thus  keeping  this  pass- 
age clear  and  free  from  possible  clots. 

The  saline  syringe  i&  managed  by  an  assistant  Thus  the  opera- 
tor and  his  assistant  work  simultaneously.  While  the  blood  is  being 
injected  through  the  one  passage  into  the  vein  of  the  recipient  by  the 
operator,  saline  is  being  forced  through  the  other  passage  into  the 
vein  of  the  donor  by  the  assistant  and  vice  versa. 

Daring  the  entire  operation — ^transfer  of  600  to  1000  c.c.  of 
blood,  about  one  syringeful  of  saline,  20  c.c.  will  be  used.  Each 
syringeful  of  blood  is  20  c.c.  and  the  process  is  repeated  until  tiie 
required  quantity  of  blood  has  been  transfused. 

Prom  the  repeated  friction  of  the  piston  in  the  blood  syringe  the 
barrel  becomes  heated  and  there  is  danger  of  the  blood  clotting  in 
the  barrel.  This  may  bcj  prevented  indefinitely  by  throwing  a  spray 
of  ether  continuously  upon  the  barrel  of  the  blood  syringe  which  is 
thus  kept  cool. 

Sodium  Citrate  Method. — ^By  the  admixture  of  sodium  citrate 
with  the  blood  as  it  is  withdrawn,  the  blood  is  prevented  from  clot- 
ting and  may  be  injected  with  about  the  same  facility  as  a  saline 
infusion.  This  method  has  the  advantage  that  it  does  not  require  any 
special  technique  and  will  therefore  appeal  to  the  average  physician 
in  an  emergency. 

A  2.5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  citrate  in  freshly  distilled 
water  is  used.  The  solution 'is  placed  in  a  glass  receptacle  and  mixed 
with  the  blood  as  it  is  withdrawn  in  the  proportion  of  100  cc.  of 
the  citrate  of  sodium  solution  to  900  c.c.  of  blood.  If  only  half  this 
quantity  of  blood  is  to  be  used  then  only  one-half  the  quantity  of  the 
solution  is  used,  50  cc.  of  the  solution  to  450  c.c.  of  blood. 

The  blood  is  withdrawn  from  a  vein  in  the  arm  of  the  donor 
through  a  large  calibre  cannula  and  received  in  a  glass  vessel  which 
contains  the  proper  quantity  of  sodium  citrate  solution  at  the  body 
temperature.  As  the  blood  flows  into  the  glass  vessel  it  is  thoroughly 
but  gently  agitated  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  and  thus  thoroughly 
*  mixed  with  the  solution.  The  blood  thus  treated  may  be  kept  in 
the  refrigerator  for  many  hours  01*  it  may  be  obtained  from  a  donor 
at  a  distance  and  thus  transported  to  the  hospital,  etc.  If  the  blood 
haa  been  kept  for  a  time  before  using,  it  must  be  wanned  in  a  water 
bath  up  to  the  body  temperature.  It  is  better  to  inject  the  blood 
as  soon  after  it  is  withdrawn  as  possible.    For  this  purpose  the  blood 
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is  placed  in  an  ordinary  glass  gravity  jar  or  salvarsan  jar  and  intro- 
duced into  the  vein  of  the  recipient  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
employed  in  giving  an  ordinary  saline  infusion. 

In  newborn  infants  for  tiie  control  of  hemorrhage  neonatorum 
about  50  CO.  of  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  mother  and  without 
any  preliminary  tests  be  injected  into  the  child^s  vein.  Except  in  the 
case  of  mother  and  child  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  usual  pre- 
liminary tests:   Wassermann,  agglutination,  and  hemolysis. 

SUTURE  OF  THE  TISSUES. 

The  various  suture  materials 
may  be  grouped  into  two  classes: 
temporary  and  permanent. 

Temporary  sutures  are  made 
of  simple  catgut,  which  softens 
and  becomes  absorbed  in  from 
five  to  ten  days  according  to  its 
thickness,  and  chromicized  cat- 
gut, which  remains  longer,  from 
two  to  four  weeks  or  even  six 
weeks,  according  to  its  thickness 
and  the  manner  of  its  prep- 
aration. 

Permanent  sutures  consist  of 
silk,  silkworm  gut,  kangaroo  ten- 
don, horse-hair  and  metal,  silver 
wire,  etc.  (Kangaroo  tendon  be- 
comes absorbed  after  sixty  days; 

Fig.  19— Brewer's  Transfusion  Tubes.     SO    that    it    is    not,    in    the    strict 

sense,  permanent.) 
Suture  of  the  Skin. — For  thisi  purpose  a  stitch  may  be  used, 
continuous  or  interrupted,  which  penetrates  the  skin,  or  else  a  non- 
penetrating intracuticular  stitch  may  be  employed. 

The  tliteh.  should  not  be  drawn  too  tight,  as  it  constricts 
the  parts  and  may  thus  interfere  with  the  blood-supply  and  the  heal- 
ing process.  If  the  stitch  is  drawn  too  tight  it  may  cut  its  way  through 
the  tissues,  and  besides  may  add  much  to  the  pain  and  discomfort  of 
the  patient.  The  stitch  should  be  drawn  just  tight  enough  to  bring 
the  parts  into  immediate  contact.  The  knots  sliould  be  so  arranged 
that  they  lie  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  line  of  the  incision. 
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The  Intracuticular  Suture. — For  tliis  suture  simple  or 
chromicized  catgut  or  some  permanent  material — si  Ik- worm  gut, 
silk,  etc, — may  be  used.  This  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
approximating  tlie  edges  of  the  skin.  The  resulting  scar  is  very  much 
less  unsightly,  and  the  danger  of  stitch  abscess  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  stitch  is  introduced  with  a  straight  needle.  In  intro- 
ducing this  etitch  it  is  necessary  to  catch  the  firm  under-layer  of  the 
ekin  proper — not  the  loose  euiwutaneous  connective  tissue — and  to 
take  a  good  long  bite  with  each  thrust  of  the  needle.  In  crossing 
from  one  edge  of  the  incision  to  the  other,  care  should  be  taken  to 
enter  tlie  needle  directly  opposite  the  point  at  which  it  emerged.  The 
suture  may  be  secured  at  each  end  with  a  small  gauze  pad. 


One  pad  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  thread  before  comnient-ing  the 
suture,  and  then,  after  the  needle  emerges  through  the  last  puncture, 
it  is  carried  through  the  second  pad  and  the  suture  secured  with  one 
or  two  stitches  in  this. 

Sntnre  of  Xmcle. — Divided  niiisrle  is  usually  approximated  with 
absorbable  material, — simple  or  chroiiiiciKed  catgut.  If  the  muscle 
has  been  cut  across,  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  its  fil)erB,  the 
part  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to  relax  the  muscle  and  special 
care  should  be  exercised  to  bring  tlie  cut  edges  securely  topctlier. 
This  is  accomplished  by  introducing  a  sufficient  number  of  inter- 
rupted sutures  or  a  continuous  suture  of  nio(lerat<']y  thick  catgut, 
each  taking  a  good  secure  bite  in  the  muscle,  or  pevcnd  mattress 
sutures  may  be  use<l  for  this  purpose.  If  the  mus<le  has  lieen  divided 
along  the  course  of  ita  filwrs, — t.e.,  between  its  fibers,— several 
catgut  sutures  will  ut<ually  sufiice  to  retain  its  edges  in  apposition. 
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If  the  sheath  of  a  broad  muscle  has  been  divided, — for  exam- 
ple, the  sheath  of  the  rectus, — care  should  be  taken  to  reunite  the 
edges  of  the  sheath  accurately  with  chromicized  catgut. 

In  operations  for  the  cure  of 
hernias  the  edges  of  the  muscles 
or  of  the  aponeurosis  are  united 
with  a  non-absorbable  suture  ma- 
terial— silk,  silk-worm  gut,  kan- 
garoo tendon,  or  silver  wire — 
with  the  idea  of  leaving  these  as 
permanent  sutures  to  retain  the 
parts  in  close  apposition  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time. 

Suture  of  Tendons. — Severed 
tendons  are  sewed  end  to  end 
with  fine,  ten-day  chromicized 
catgut.  A  single  mattress  suture 
or  one  or  more  ordinary  inter- 

Pig.  21.-Suture  of  Tendon.  A.  endB  of  ^Upted  SUturCS  that  paSS  through 
divided  tendon  united  with  mattress  suture;  the  tcndon  proper  are  USUally 
B,  upper   end  of   tendon   split  and   turned  i        j   ^       xu*  t^ 

down  to  meet  lower  end.  employed  for  this  purpose.    If  a 

part  of  the  tendon  has  been 
destroyed  so  that  the  ends  cannot  be  approximated,  a  flap  may  be 
turned  back  from  one  or  both  ends  in  order  to  meet  this  deficiency. 

Suture  of  Nerves. — The  ends  of  a  divided  nerve  may  be  joined 
with  one  or  two  plain  catgut  sutures  which  secure  the  sheath  of  the 
nerve,  or,  better,  these  sutures  may  penetrate  the  nerve  proper,  the 
essential  point  being  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  nerve  into  inmiediate 
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Fig.  22.~Bone  Drill  with  Eye  Near  the  Point  to  Carry  Suture,  etc. 

contact.    In  old  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  freshen  the  ends  of  the 
nerves  before  suturing. 

Bone  and  Cartilage. — For  the  purpose  of  suturing  bone  and  car- 
tilage silver  wire  is  usually  employed.  Sometimes  heavy,  chromicized 
catgut  or  kangaroo  tendon  is  used.  In  order  to  pass  the  sutures,  holes 
must  first  be  made  through  the  bone.     This  is  done  with  the  drill. 
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Before  withdrawing  the  drill  the  suture  is  introduced  through  the 
email  eye  in  the  point  of  the  drill,  aad  then  as  the  instrument  is  with- 
drawn it  brings  the  Buture  after  it.  If  the  suture  is  too  thick  to  enter 
the  eye  in  the  point  of  the  drill,  a  loop  of  silk  may  be  passed  through 
the  eye  of  the  drill  and  the  suture  drawn  through  with  this. 


■ntur«  tlpd  It  vtU  be  noted  tbkt  Iher 
So  not  penetrate  through  the  entlT* 
thickneu  of  tbe  waU  o(  the  gut 


Fig.  t6.-CuablDS    Suture     Applied     to  Fig.  M.-HBlited's  IhtMtlual  Suture. 

Cloae  OpaotDg  Id  tb*  Bowel.  It  la  a  con- 
tlououB  itltch  and  paue*  tbrougb  tbe 
wall  ot  the  gut  paraUel  with  the  line  of 
tbe  ladalon  Initead  o(  at  rlgbt  angles  to 
It. 

Bones  are  sometimes  joined  with  one  or  more  sutures  »f  chro- 
micizod  catgut  or  kangaroo  tendon  whicli  do  not  go  thnmgh  the 
bone,  but  include  the  periosteum  and  the  fibrous  tissue  tliat  cover 
the  bone;  this  method  may  be  used,  for  example,  to  unite  a  fracturetl 
patella  so  as  to  avoid  entering  the  knee-joint  and  tlio  liHudllng  t)mt 
would  be  necessary  in. the  making  of  drill-holes. 
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Fragments  of  bone  may  ako  be  joined  by  steel  nails,  ivory  pegs, 
etc.,  that  are  driven  from  one  fragment  of  bone  into  the  other,  or  the 
fragments  may  be  held  together  by  metal  plates — Ijane's  plates — 
which  bridge  across  tlie  fracture  and  are  secured  by  being  screwed  to 
the  fragments. 

Suture  of  Serous  Surfaces,  Bowel,  etc. — The  essential  object  is 
to  secure  rapid  adhesion  by  approximating  serous  surface  to  serous 
surface,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  Lembert  suture. 

The  Lembert  suture  catches  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of 
the  bowel,  but  does  not  penetrate  into  the  mucous  membrane  layer. 
It  should  not  enter  into  the  lumen  of  the  gut,  etc.  For  this  suture 
silk  should  be  employed.  It  may  be  introduced  interrupted  or  con- 
tinuous, and  is  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invert  the  edges  and 
join  opposite  serous  surfaces. 

A  straight,  round,  cambric  needle  is  usually  employed  to  carry 
the  Lembert  suture,  but  occasionally,  especially  in  sewing  deep  within 
the  abdominal  cavity,  a  thin,  curved,  surgeon's  needle  in  a  holder  may 
be  more  convenient. 

In  applying  the  Lembert  suture  the  needle  is  introduced  a  short 
distance  from  the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  bowel,  and  after  passing 
in  the  wall  of  the  gut  for  a  short  distance  and  catching  up  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats,  but  not  entering  the  mucous  membrane  coat, 
it  emerges  near  the  edge  of  the  wound  in  the  gut;  the  needle  is  then 
carried  across  the  opening  in  the  bowel  and  introduced  upon  the 
other  side  at  a  point  directly  opposite  and  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  suture  may  also  be  introduced  and  carried  in  the  wall  of  the 
gut  along  a  line  parallel  with  tlie  incision  instead  of  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  the  incision, — the  Cushing  suture. 

Small  wounds  of  the  bowel  may  be  closed  with  a  single  row  of 
Lembert  sutures  or  with  a  Lembert  suture  in  the  shape  of  a  purse- 
string,  liarger  wounds  of  the  hollow  abdominal  viscera  should  be 
closed,  first  with  a  continuous  or  interrupted  row  of  No.  1,  ten-day, 
chromic  catgut  sutures  that  penetrate  through  all  the  layers  of  the 
organ,  joining  the  parts  accurately  edge  to  edge,  and  then,  after  the 
opening  has  been  thus  closed,  the  Jjembert  stitch,  which  unites  the 
opposite  serous  surfaces  to  each  other,  is  applied.  The  lembert  stitch 
buries  the  penetrating  suture  and  invert.s  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
so  that  the  serous  surfaces  become  a]>p(>sed  to  each  other.  The  out- 
side Lembert  suture  that  buries  the  dec]>er  penetrating  mucous  suture 
is  sometimes  called  the  "outside  serous"  suture. 
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Suture  of  Wounds  of  tiie  Bladder. — Closure  of  wounds  of 
the  urinary  bladder  re<|uire8  special  mention.  They  may  involve  the 
serous  or  the  non-tteruus  portion  of  the  organ. 

Wounds  of  the  serous  portion  should  be  closed  first  with  a  con- 
tinuous catgut  stitch,  No.  1,  ten-day  chromici7.ed,  which  should  in- 
clude all  the  coat«  except  the  mucous  membrane.  Each  loop 
of  this  suture  should  be  drawn  tight.  This  serves  to  close  the  opening. 
These  sutures  do  not  penetrate,  hence  do  not  appear  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bladder.  A  continuous  Lembert  stitch  of  silk  is  then 
introduced  which  unites  the  opposite  serous  surfaces,  immediately 


^A^^. 


letraUQB  Suture. 


adjacent  to  the  edges  of  tlie  incision,  to  each  other  and  buries  the 
first  row  of  sutures. 

Wounds  of  the  non-serous  portion  of  the  bladder :  i.e.,  its  ante- 
rior wall.  Wounds  of  this  part  of  the  bladder  should  l)e  closed  witb 
a  continuous  or  interrupted  row  of  No.  !,  t<.'n-day  chromicized  cat- 
gut sutures  that  include  tlie  whole  thickness  of  the  bladder  wall 
except  its  nmcoiia  membrane  layer.  These  sutures  should  close  the 
opening  in  the  wall  of  the  bladder  very  accurately ;  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  serous  coat  from  this  part  of  the  bla<lder,  the  Ijcnibert  suture— 
"outside  serous  suture"— cannot  be  applied.  Since  we  cannot  look  for 
rapid  adhesion  in  wounds  of  this  part  of  tlie  bladder,  it  is  well  to 
allow  tbc  al)doniinnl  incisidu  to  remain  jmrtly  o|>en,  packing  with 
gauze  down  to  the  suture  line  in  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  so  that,  if 
there  is  any  leakage,  the  Huid  may  funl  its  way  out  uf  the  wound. 


PART  II. 

HEAD  AND  FACE. 


HEAD. 


Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head.  The  Scalp  — The  head  is  cov- 
ered by  the  scalp,  which  is  a  dense  layer,  composed  of  the  skin, 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle.    These  three  layers  together  constitute  the  scalp. 

The  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  is  dense  and  serves  to  unite 
the  skin  intimately  with  the  underlying  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle.  It  is  continuous  behind,  in  front,  and  upon  the 
sides  with  the  superficial  fascia  (subcutaneous  fatty  and  connective- 
tissue  layer)  of  these  parts.    In  it  ramify  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

The  arteries  of  the  scalp  are  large  and  numerous.  Bleeding 
from  these  vessels  can  often  be  controlled  by  pressure  applied  against 
the  underlying  bony  surface.  Anteriorly  are  the  frontal  and  supra- 
orbital arteries ;  on  the  sides,  branches  of  the  temporal ;  and,  behind, 
the  occipital  and  posterior  auricular.  These  vessels  all  course  from 
below  upward  toward  the  crown  of  the  head,  their  branches  anas- 
tomosing freely  with  each  other  all  around.  These  arteries  are  found 
at  times  to  be  very  tortuous. 

The  occipito-frontalis  muscle  is  broad  and  flat,  consisting  of 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  muscular  portion  and  an  intermediate 
aponeurotic  portion  which  covers  the  top  of  the  skull.  This  apo- 
neurosis is  firmly  united  with  the  overlying  skin,  whereas  it  is  but 
loosely  attached  to  the  pericranium  beneath.  Upon  either  side  the 
aponeurosis  is  continued  into  the  temporal  fascia.  In  cases  where 
the  scalp  is  torn  off,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis  comes 
away  with  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  thus  leaving 
the  pericranium  exposed. 

In  the  temporal  region  the  subcutaneous  connective-tissue  layer 
is  looser  than  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  and  in  it  run  the  branches 
of  the  temporal  artery  and  vein  and  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve. 
Beneath  the  subcutaneous  layer  in  the  temporal  region  is  the  tem- 
poral fascia.    This  is  a  strong,  fibrous  layer  covering  in  the  temporal 
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muscle  and  is  attached  above,  all  around,  to  the  temporal  ridge  and 
below,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  where  it  splits  into 
two  layers  between  which  are  included  a  small  arterial  and  nervous 
branch.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  thins  out 
upon  each  side  and  is  continued  into  this  temporal  fascia.  Beneath 
the  temporal  fascia  is  the  temporal  muscle.  This  is  a  broad,  fan- 
shaped  muscle  which  arises  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  temporal 
fossa  and  from  the  under  surface  of  the  temporal  fascia;  it  is  at- 
tached by  a  strong  tendon  to  the  tip,  anterior  border,  and  inner 
surface  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

The  pericranium  is  a  shining,  fibrous  layer  of  periosteum  which 
is  closely  attached  to  the  external  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  skull : 
most  intimately  at  the  suture  lines,  through  which  it  is  continuous 
with  the  dura  mater  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  bones. 

Collections  of  pus  or  blood  between  the  skin  and  the  occipito- 
frontalis  aponeurosis  give  riscf  to  circumscribed  tumors  because  they 
cannot  become  diffused  in  the  dense  subcutaneous  connective-tissue 
layer.  Between  the  aponeurosis  and  the  pericraniimi,  however,  such 
collections  may  become  widely  diffused,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the 
tissue  which  joins  the  aponeurosis  and  the  pericranium  together,  and, 
raising  the  whole  scalp  so  that  it  resembles  a  water-bag,  may  gravitate 
and  point  in  the  frontal  or  occipital  regions.  Beneath  the  pericranium, 
between  this  layer  and  the  surface  of  the  bone,  such  collections  are 
again  limited,  owing  to  the  close  union  between  this  structure  and 
the  underlying  bone  (see  Fig.  39). 

The  Skull. — ^The  skull  is  a  rounded,  elastic  case  made  up  of  a 
number  of  bones  joined,  for  the  most  part,  edge  to  edge.  The  base 
of  the  skull  is  irregular  and  is  strengthened  along  certain  lines  by 
ribs  of  bone,  the  intervening  portions  being  often  very  thin.  It 
presents  many  openings  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  important 
structures.  ^ 

The  Vault  of  the  Skull  is  arched,  rounded,  and  smooth.  The 
bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  vault  are  flat  and  vary  in 
thickness  in  different  places.  These  so-called  flat  bones  that  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  vault  are  made  up  of  spongy  tissue — diploe — 
inclosed  between  two  plates  of  hard  compact  bone:  the  inner  and 
outer  tables.  The  outer  table  is  twice  as  thick  as  the  inner.  The 
external  surface  of  the  skull  is  covered  by  the  periosteum  (peri- 
cranium) already  mentioned.  The  internal  surface  is  lined  by  the 
dura  mater,  which  is  very  closely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  bones, 
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serying  the  purpoee  of  a  periosteum;  the  large  yascular  branches 
that  ramify  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  are  lodged  in  the  dura. 

The  spongy  substance — diploe — ^inclosed  between  the  two  layers 
of  compact  bone  presents  an  extensive  system  of  venous  canals.  These 
communicate  with  the  intracranial  venous  sinuses  that  are  found 
between  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater,  and  with  the  veins  of  the  scalp. 
The  vault  of  the  skull  varies  in  thickness  in  different  places  and  in 
different  individuals.  About  the  middle  it  is  thin,  its  average  thick- 
ness in  this  situation  being  from  4  to  5  mm. ;  it  becomes  thicker  toward 
the  front  and  still  more  so  toward  the  occiput.  Along  the  course  of 
the  intracranial  venous  sinuses,  and  also  corresponding  to  the  de- 
pressions for  the  Pacchionian  bodies  which  are  located  upon  either 
side  along  the  middle  line,  the  bone  is  thinner.  Where  the  skull  is 
thin  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  diploe,  which  in  certain  parts  may 
be  entirely  absent,  the  two  tables  being  in  direct  contact  with  each 
other.    This  is  the  condition  in  the  tAnporal  region. 

The  lines  of  junction  of  the  bones  of  which  the  vault  is  made 
up  are  irregular  and  might  be  mistaken  for  fractures  when  exposed 
in  scalp  wounds.  The  junction  of  the  two  parietal  bones  in  the 
middle  line  forms  the  sagittal  suture.  The  junction  of  the  two 
parietal  bones  with  the  frontal  anteriorly  forms  the  coronal  suture. 
The  point  where  the  coronal  crosses  the  sagittal  suture  is  called  the 
bregma.  This  is  the  site  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  which  does  not 
close  until  some  time  between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-fourth 
month.  Occasionally  it  closes  earlier.  The  time  at  which  the  fon- 
tanelle closes  is  of  diagnostic  importance  in  infants.  Posteriorly  the 
parietal  bones  articulate  with  the  occipital  bone  and  forms  the  lamb- 
doidal  suture.  In  the  middle  line,  corresponding  to  the  junction  of 
the  sagittal  and  lambdoidal  suture  lines,  is  the  lambda.  This  location 
may  be  marked  by  the  presence  of  one  or  more  Wormian  bones,  and 
corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  posterior  fontanelle.  The  posterior 
fontanelle  is  found  closed  at  birth  or  closes  shortly  thereafter.  An- 
teriorly, corresponding  to  the  articulation  of  the  nasal  bones  with 
the  frontal  is  a  line  of  suture,  the  fronto-nasal  suture.  Occasionally 
meningocele  (anterior)  protrudes  at  this  site.  Ascending  in  the  mid- 
dle line  for  a  short  distance  from  the  line  of  articulation  between 
the  nasal  and  frontal  bones,  the  remains  of  a  suture  line  may  be 
seen  which  represents  the  line  of  union  between  the  two  halves  of 
which  the  frontal  bone  originally  consisted.  This  is  called  the  frontal 
suture. 
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Thfe  mid-point  of  the  fronto-nasal  suture  is  called  the  nasion.  In 
the  middle  line,  just  above  the  nasion,  is  a  prominence,  the  glabella. 
This  is  an  important  surgical  landmark.  Behind,  the  prominent 
external  occipital  protuberance  may  be  readily  felt.  This  is  called 
the  inion.  A  line  corresponding  to  the  sagittal  suture  drawn  from 
the  nasion  to  the  inion  might  be  called  the  sagittal  line.  Passing 
outward,  on  either  side,  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  is 
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Fig.  28.— Side  of  the  Skull.    Shows  yarious  important  landmarka. 


the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  external  occipital 
protuberance  corresponds  fairly  accurately  to  the  position  of  the  in- 
ternal occipital  protuberance  and  the  superior  curved  line  of  the 
occipital  bone  to  the  level  of  the  attachment  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli, 
course  of  the  lateral  sinus,  etc.  The  prominence  corresponding  to 
the  lambda,  some  distance  above  the  external  occipital  protuberance, 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  latter.  A  foetal  suture  extending  up- 
ward in  the  middle  line  from  the  foramen  magnum  may  persist.  This 
is  the  usual  site  of  cranial  meningocele. 
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The  point  on  the  side  of  the  skull,  where  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone  articulates  with  the  frontal  and  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid,  is  called  the  pterion,  and  is  located  one  and 
one-half  inches  behind,  and  one-quari;er  inch  above,  the  external  an- 
gular process  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  pterion  corresponds  to  the 
Sylvian  point  where  the  Sylvian  fissure  breaks  up  into  its  three 
branches,  and  to  the  course  of  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle 
meningeal.  The  point  where  the  superior  temporal  ridge  crosses 
the  coronal  suture  is  called  the  stephanion.  The  asterion  is  the  point 
where  the  occipital,  mastoid,  and  parietal  bones  meet.  It  corresponds 
to  the  knee  of  the  lateral  sinus.  Two  other  important  landmarks 
are  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  where  the  frontal 
articulates  with  the  malar,  and  the  preauricular  point  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  upper  border  of  the  root  of  the  zygoma  just  anterior  to 
the  location  of  the  external  auditory  meatus.  Beid's  base  line  is  drawn 
from  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  through  the  upper  margin  of  the 
external  auditory  meatus. 

Frontal  Sinuses. — Corresponding  to  the  frontal  r^ion,  the 
skull  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  two  large  air-spaces,  one  on  either 
side,  the  frontal  sinuses.  The  frontal  sinuses  do  not  become  fully 
developed  until  after  puberty.  They  are  more  prominent  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  septum 
located  more  or  less  in  the  middle  line.  The  frontal  sinuses  vary 
very  much  in  size  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual 
on  either  side.  There  may  be  marked  deviation  of  the  septum,  so 
that  one  sinus  is  very  large  and  extends  over  beyond  the  middle  line, 
the  other  sinus  being  correspondingly  small.  Both  sinuses  may  be 
very  large,  or  one  or  both  may  be  but  slightly  developed  or  absent. 
The  anterior  wall  of  these  spaces  is  thick,  and  consists  of  two  layers 
of  hard,  compact  bone,  with  an  intervening  diploeic  layer.  The  pos- 
terior wall  is  thin.  The  frontal  sinuses  are  lined  with  mucous  mem- 
brane and  communicate  with  the  nasal  fossa  through  a  large  canal, 
the  infundibulum,  which  opens  under  the  middle  turbinated  bone, 
toward  the  front.  The  anterior  ethmoidal  cells  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  floor  of  the  frontal  sinuses — only  a  thin  plate  of  bone  interven- 
ing— and  these  may  become  involved  in  suppuration  of  the  frontal 
sinuses.  Pus  in  the  frontal  sinus  may  perforate  the  floor  of  the 
sinus  and  point  in  the  upper  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  or  the  process 
may  extend  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sinus  into  the  cranial 
cavity,  and  set  up  a  meningitis,  abscess  in  the  frontal  lobe,  etc. 
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The  %de  of  the  SkoU. — In  the  mastoid  region  the  bone  is  pro- 
longed downward  in  the  form  of  a  teat-like  process;  the  mastoid 
process  (mastoid  region — see  page  119). 

Correeponding  to  the  temporal  region,  the  skull  is  made  up  of 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  is  very  thin,  and 
of  part  of  the  parietal  bone.  Ascending  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  beneath  the  temporal  muscle,  are  several  deep  temporal  arterial 
branches. 

The  parietal  and  the  occipital  hones  and  the  mastoid  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  present  openings  for  the  passage  of  veins  from 


Fl«.  ».— TrUHveris  Section  (hrougb  lbs  Anterior  F 
of  tbe  floor  ol  the  aoterlor  torn  to  tbe  rooF  at  the  orbital  and  nual  ciTlttea; 
B,  M,  I,  luperlor,  middle,  utd  lolerlor  lurblnale  bonei:  H,  Bntrum  at  HlBbmore; 
O,  orbital  cavIV:  V,  nasal  cavity. 

the  exterior  of  the  skull  which  empty  into  the  intracranial  sinuses, 
and  these  may  be  the  routes  through  which  infection  is  carried  into 
the  cranial  cavity. 

The  Base  of  the  Sknll,  studied  from  within,  is  seen  to  consist  of 
three  fossae  located  upon  different  levels: — 

Thk  Anteeior  Fossa  is  situated  upon  the  highest  level.  The 
floor  is  made  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  in  the  middle, 
and  of  the  frontal  and  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  upon  the  sides. 
Tbe  ethmoid  is  perforated  by  numerous  small  openings  for  the  pas- 
Mge  of  branches  of  tbe  olfactory  nerve  and  blood-vessels,   to  and 
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from  the  nasal  cavity.  The  floor  of  the  anterior  fossa  is  very  thin 
and  corresponds  to  the  roof  of  the  orbital  and  nasal  cavities.  The 
roofs  of  the  various  sinuses  (air-spaces)  adjacent  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  nasal  cavity  are  very  thin  and  correspond  to  the  floor  of  the 
anterior  fossa  of  the  skull.  Disease  of  these  sinuses  may  readily 
extend  to  the  meningeal  membranes  and  to  the  anterior  lobes  of 
the  brain.  There  is  also  danger  of  perforation  in  operating  within 
these  sinuses. 

The  frontal  lobes  rest  upon  the  floor  of  the  anterior  fossa. 
Fracture  of  the  anterior  fossa  is  characterized  by  escape  of  blood 
through  the  nose  or  into  the  orbital  cavities,  with  resulting  subcon- 
junctival ecchymosis,  bulging  of  the  eyeballs,  etc. 

The  Middle  Fossa. — The  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  is  of  much 
surgical  importance.  It  lodges  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes.  It  is 
narrow  in  the  middle  and  widens  out  upon  either  side.  The  floor 
of  the  middle  fossa  corresponds  about  with  the  level  of  the  zygoma  and 
is  limited  in  front  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  and  by  the  optic  groove;  behind  by  the  dorsum  epiphii  and 
the  upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The 
upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion  is  marked  by  a  groove  for  the 
superior  petrosal  sinus  and  gives  attachment  to  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 
The  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  consists  in  the  middle  line  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  presenting  in  front  the  optic 
groove,  at  either  end  of  which  is  the  optic  foramen ;  behind  the  optic 
groove  is  the  sella  turcica,  a  deep  depression  which  lodges  the  pituitary 
body  and  whicli  is  bounded  behind  by  the  dorsum  epiphii.  Laterally 
the  floor  of  this  fossa  consists  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  great  wing 
of  the  sphenoid,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  and  a  part  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal.  The 
body  of  the  sphenoid  is  marked  upon  either  side  by  a  groove  which 
commences  behind  at  the  foramen  lacerum  medium  (carotid  foramen) 
and  terminates  in  front  at  the  optic  foramen.  This  lodges  the  cav- 
ernous sinus,  etc. 

The  foramen  lacerum  medium  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
anterior  superior  surface  of  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal;  it  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  posterior  border  of  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  behind  by  the  apex  of  the  petrous 
portion;  through  this  opening  the  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the 
cranium.  Behind  and  external  to  this  foramen  the  antero-superioi* 
surface  of  the  petrous  portion  presents  a  depression  in  which  the 
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Gasserian  ganglion  rests.  The  plate  of  bone  upon  which  the  ganglion 
rests  is  very  thin  and  forms  the  roof  of  the  canal,  which  is  traversed 
by  the  carotid  artery.  Anteriorly  in  close  proximity  to  the  ganglion 
and  its  three  trunks  is  the  cartilaginous  end  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 
In  front  of,  and  external  to,  the  foramen  lacerum  medium,  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  there  is  a  large  open- 
ing, the  foramen  ovale.  As  its  name  indicates,  this  opening  is  oval 
in  shape,  its  long  diameter  being  directed  from  without  inward  and 
a  little  forward.  This  opening  is  seen  externally  upon  the  base  of  the 
skull  at  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process,  external  to  the  external  pter- 
ygoid plate.  Through  this  opening  the  inferior  maxillary  or  third 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  together  with  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth, 
emerges  from  the  cranial  cavity.  Just  external  to  the  foramen  ovale 
and  a  little  behind  it,  in  the  apex  or  angle  of  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid,  is  the  foramen  spinosum,  through  which  the  middle  menin- 
geal artery  enters  the  skull.  From  this  opening  a  groove  is  seen  run- 
ning outward,  marking  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  near  its 
junction  with  the  petrous  portion;  this  groove  lodges  the  posterior 
branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  and  is  continued  upward  upon 
the  side  of  the  skull  across  the  posterior  inferior  part  of  the  parietal 
bone.  Commencing  at  or  near  the  foramen  spinosum  there  is  another 
groove,  which  runs  forward  and  outward  across  the  squamous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  and  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  ascending 
upon  the  side  of  the  skull,  across  the  anterior  inferior  portion  of 
the  parietal  bone;  in  this  groove  rests  the  anterior  division  of  the 
middle  meningeal  artery.  The  groove  that  lodges  the  anterior  branch 
of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  is  very  often  quite  deep  with  sharp 
edges,  or  it  may  be  converted  into  a  canal.  In  this  way  the  vessel  is 
gripped  very  tightly,  and  any  blow  or  violence  that  tends  to  shake 
or  displace  the  contents  of  the  cranium  is  likely  to  result  in  tearing 
of  this  vessel.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  the  vessel  that  is  almost 
always  the  site  of  intracranial  hemorrhage  when  due  to  traumatism. 
About  one-half  inch  in  front  of,  and  a  little  internal  to,  the  foramen 
ovale  is  the  foramen  rotundum.  This  is  the  commencement  of  a 
short  canal  which  passes  obliquely  forward  through  the  great  wing 
of  the  sphenoid  and  opens  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  through 
the  upper  part  of  its  posterior  wall ;  the  superior  maxillary  or  second 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve  passes  through  this  canal.  Toward  the 
front  of  the  middle  fossa  we  have  the  sphenoidal  fissure  opening 
into  the  orbit;  this  is  a  large  triangular  opening  between  the  free 
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border  of  the  great  wing  and  the  under  surface  of  the  lesser  wing  of 
the  sphenoid^  its  base  being  inward  toward  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 
Through  this  fissure  pass  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  ophthalmic  or 
first  division  of  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  nerves,  the  ophthalmic  vein,  etc. 

In  the  outer  part  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
is  lodged  the  hearing  apparatus — the  middle  ear  and  mastoid  antrum, 
and  the  internal  ear  and  auditory  nerve.  The  roof  of  the  middle 
ear  and  antrum,  tegmen  tympani,  is  very  thin,  and  infection  may 
readily  spread  from  these  cavities  into  the  cranial  cavity — ^to  the 
meninges  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe. 

Fracture  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  is  marked  by  the  escape 
of  blood  or  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  ear,  or,  maybe,  into  the 
pharynx  through  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  Gasserian  Ganglion,  etc. — The  Gasserian  ganglion  is 
frequently  the  object  of  surgical  intervention,  and  its  relationship  to 
important  adjacent  structures,  to  the  cavernous  sinus,  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  etc.,  is  of  the  greatest  interest. 

The  cavernous  sinus  is  a  wide,  loose,  thin-walled  canal  which  is 
situated  between  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater.  It  reaches  from  the 
apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  behind  to  the  inner 
end  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure  in  front,  being  lodged  in  the  cavernous 
groove  upon  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  The  lumen  of 
the  cavernous  sinus  presents  a  peculiar  reticular  structure,  being 
broken  up  into  numerous  cellular  spaces  by  trabeculae  and  septa 
which  pass  in  various  directions.  Anteriorly  the  cavernous  sinus 
receives  the  ophthalmic  vein,  and  posteriorly  it  joins  with  both  petrosal 
sinuses  and  communicates  with  the  pterygoid  plexus  through  the 
veins  which  enter  the  skull  through  the  foramina  ovale,  spinosum, 
and  lacerum  medium.  The  external  border  of  the  cavernous  sinus 
corresponds  to  a  line  running  from  before  backward,  which  would 
just  skirt  the  inner  margin  of  the  foramen  rotundum. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the  cranium  through  the  fora- 
men lacerum  medium  and  passes  forward,  along  the  side  of  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid,  enveloped  by  the  cavernous  sinus,  the  sinus  being, 
as  it  were,  wrapped  entirely  around  the  artery.  (One  could  not  wound 
the  artery  in  this  situation  without  first  cutting  into  the  sinus.) 
Anteriorly,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  the  in- 
ternal carotid,  after  giving  off  its  ophthalmic  branch,  turns  upward 
and,  passing  through  an  opening  in  the  dura  mater,  divides  into  its  two 
terminal  branchy,  the  anterior  i^nd  mid(}l^  cerebral  arteries.    Along 
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the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  therefore  also  inclosed  within  the 
cavemoue  einuB,  runs  the  sixth  nerre.  In  the  outer  wall  of  the 
caveruous  sinus  and  intimately  united  to  it,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and 
the  ophthalmic  or  first  diriaion  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  lodged;  theee 
structures  cannot  he  separated  from  the  wall  of  the  ainos  without 


Fig.  3I-— Middle  FoBBs  ihowtDB  the  PoaltlOD  ol  the  QasBerlan  aaDgllon.  Tbrea  ' 
DLvIbLods  o[  Uie  FItth  Nerve,  etc.  C,  caieioout  ■Inui;  170,  OtnerLui  cancUOD! 
IP,  laterlor  petrosal  ilnus:  JT,  canuneDceinent  ot  the  iDteroKl  Jugular  T«ln: 
B,  algmoJa  siDUii  BP,  superior  petroaal  bIdub;  1,  Z.  3,  flnt,  letond,  and  tblrd 
dlTlaioDB  ot  tbe  flltti  oerve.  Tbe  iDCImate  relatlanahip  ot  the  Brat  dIvlaloD  of  the 
nerTe  ultli  the  CBverDaus  ilaua  la  Indicated. 

tearing  it,  and  their  relation  to  each  other  is  in  the  order  giyen  both 
from  within  outward  aud  from  above  downward- 

The  fifth  nerve  at  its  origin  appears  upon  the  aide  of  the  pons 
Varolii,  and  consists  of  a  thick  sensory  and  a  small  motor  root;  these 
pass  forward  through  an  oval  slit  in  the  dura  mater  and  across  the 
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upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  near  its 
apex,  into  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  As  the  roots  pass  over  the 
upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion,  they  lie  beneath  the  superior 
petrosal  sinus,  extradural:  i,e„  between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
base  of  the  skull.  Upon  reaching  the  front  surface  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  the  sensory  root  presents  a  swelling, 
the  Oasserian  ganglion.  The  motor  root  takes  no  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  ganglion,  but  lies  underneath  it.  The  ganglion  rests  in 
the  depression  upon  the  front  surface  of  the  apex  of  the  petrous 
portion.  It  is  reddish  gray  in  color,  crescentic  or  semilunar  in  shape, 
the  anterior  convex  border  looking  forward,  downward,  and  outward. 
It  is  14  to  22  mm.  wide,  4  mm.  from  before  backward,  and  1^  mm. 
in  thickness. 

Given  off  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  ganglion  are  the  three 
divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve.     Of  these,  the  first,  or  ophthalmic,  the 


F\g.  32.— Grosfl-section  through  Middle  Fossa  Just  Anterior  to  Position  of 
the  Gasserlan  Ganglion.  Shows  the  relation  of  the  cavernous  sinus  to  adjacent 
structures.  B,  bony  floor  of  middle  fossa;  CA,  internal  carotid  artery  inclosed 
within  the  trabeculated  cavernous  sinus;  CM,  cavum  Meckelii;  DM,  dura 
mater  forms  periosteum  covering  floor  of  middle  fossa  and  roofs  over  the  cavum 
Meckelii;  S,  third  nerve;  ^  fourth  nerve;  5\  flirst  division  of  Q/th  nerve; 
S*,  ■•oond  division  of  fifth  nerve;  5"';  third  division  of  fifth  nerve;  6.  sixth 
nerve;  the  third,  fourth,  and  first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  incorporated  in 
the  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus.  The  sixth  nerve  is  wholly  within  the  sinus. 
The  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  situated  within  the  cavum 
Meckelii. 

longest  and  thinnest  of  the  three,  is  the  most  internal  and  passes 
from  behind  forward  and  upward  along,  or  rather  in,  the  outer  wall 
of  the  cavernous  sinus,  entering  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal 
fissure.  On  account  of  its  intimate  relation  to  the  wall  of  the  sinus, 
any  attempt  to  separate  it  would  be  likely  to  tear  the  wall  of  the 
sinus;  it  is  in  close  relation  with  the  third  and  fourth  nerves,  the 
carotid  artery,  and  the  sixth  nerve.  The  second,  or  superior  maxillary 
division  lies  external  to  the  preceding,  is  8  to  11  mm.  long,  and  passes 
forward,  entering  the  foramen  rotundum,  and  emerges  from  this 
canal  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.  This  branch  lies  close  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  but  is  not  joined  to  it,  and  may 
be  readily  removed  without  danger  to  the  sinus.    The  third,  or  in- 
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ferior  maxillary,  division,  the  most  external  of  the  three,  is  short 
and  thick,  and  passes  forward  and  outward,  leaving  the  skull  through 
the  foramen  ovale  in  company  with  the  motor  root.  The  motor  root 
winds  around  the  third  division  to  get  upon  its  outer  side,  the  two 
becoming  joined  just  after  their  exit  through  the  foramen  ovale. 
The  ganglion  rests  in  the  depression  already  described  upon  the  front 
surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  motor 
root  of  the  nerve  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  ganglion,  but 
lies  beneath  it,  between  it  and  the  bone.  At  times  the  bone  is  absent 
in  this  location  and  under  such  circumstances  the  ganglion  will  be 
found  to  be  separated  from  the  carotid  artery  only  by  the  fibrous 
tissue  which  intervenes.  The  surface  of  bone  upon  which  the  ganglion 
and  its  three  divisions  rest  is  covered  by  the  periosteum.  The  ganglion 
and  its  divisions,  as  already  mentioned,  are  placed  extradural:  i.e., 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  base  of  the  skull;  the  dura  roofs 
them  over,  and  is  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  depression  in  which 
the  ganglion  rests  and  to  the  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull, 
along  the  inner  margin  of  the  second  division  and  along  the  outer 
margin  of  the  third  division;  so  that  not  only  the  ganglion,  but  its 
second  and  third  divisions  as  well,  are  thus  roofed  in.  This  space, 
in  which  the  ganglion  and  its  second  and  third  divisions  are  thus 
inclosed,  is  called  the  cavum  Meckelii.  Beyond  the  ganglion  and  its 
divisions  the  dura  is,  as  elsewhere,  closely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone.  The  ganglion  and  its  divisions  are  but  loosely  attached  to  the 
periosteum  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  bone  upon  which  they  rest 
(floor  of  cavum  Meckelii)  and  to  the  dura  mater  which  covers  them 
and  forms  the  roof  of  the  cavum  Meckelii. 

The  cavum  Meckelii  is  really  a  space  in  the  floor  of  the  middle 
fossa  of  the  skull  between  the  bone  and  the  non-attached  dura,  which 
lodges  the  ganglion  and  its  second  and  third  divisions. 

The  Gasserian  ganglion  is  in  relation,  internally,  with  the  carotid 
artery  and  cavernous  sinus.  Behind  the  ganglion  is  the  superior 
petrosal  sinus  underneath  which  the  roots  of  the  nerve  must  pass 
in  order  to  reach  the  ganglion  as  it  rests  upon  the  front  surface  of 
the  petrous  portion.  The  superior  petrosal  sinus  is  contained  in 
the  edge  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  which  is  attached  to  the  superior 
border  of  the  petrous  portion. 

The  middle  meningeal  artery  enters  the  skull  through  the  fora- 
men spinosum  just  external  to,  and  a  little  behind,  the  foramen 
ovale  (through  which  the  third  division  passes  out  of  the  skull)  and 
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would  therefore  be  met  with  in  approaching  these  structures  through 
an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  skull. 

The  Posterior  Fossa. — This  is  the  deepest  of  the  three  fossae. 
It  contains  the  cerebellum,  pons,  and  medulla.  It  is  formed,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  occipital  bone,  the  petrous  and  mastoid  portions 
of  the  temporal  bone  taking  part  in  its  formation  anteriorly  and 
laterally.  About  the  middle  it  presents  a  large  opening — ^the  fora- 
men magnum — for  the  passage  of  the  cord.  In  front  of  the  foramen 
magnum  is  the  smooth,  shelving,  grooved  basilar  process  which  sup- 
ports the  medulla  and  pons.  On  either  side  of  the  foramen  magnum 
is  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius.  Near  the  foramen  lacerum  pos- 
terius  the  lateral  sinus  is  joined  by  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus  to 
form  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which  leaves  the  skull  through  the 
foramen  lacerum  posterius.  The  petrous  portion  presents  the  orifice 
of  the  auditory  canal  through  which  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves 
enter  the  bone.  The  posterior  fossa  is  divided  in  two  halves  by  the 
internal  occipital  crest,  which  occupies  the  middle  line  passing  from 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  to  the  internal  occipital 
protuberance.  It  gives  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebelli  and  lodges 
the  occipital  sinus.  The  broad  grooves  for  the  lateral  sinuses  are 
seen  passing  outward  on  either  side  from  the  internal  occipital  pro- 
tuberance. The  groove  is  continued  from  the  occipital  bone  on  to 
the  lower  posterior  angle  of  the  parietal,  where  it  bends  rather  sharply 
downward,  "S'^  fashion,  upon  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal, 
then  it  curves  forward  again  on  to  the  occipital  bone,  and  ends  at 
the  foramen  lacerum  posterius.  Upon  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
groove  for  the  lateral  sinus  is  seen  an  opening  for  the  passage  of 
a  small  vein  from  the  occipital  vein,  from  without  to  the  lateral 
(sigmoid)   sinus. 

The  Dnra  Mater  is  a  strong,  tough,  non-elastic,  fibrous  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  f»kull.  It  is  described  as  one 
of  the  coverings  of  the  brain,  but  should,  in  fact,  be  considered  as 
an  appendage  of  the  skull  in  contra-distinction  to  the  pia  mater,  or, 
better,  the  pia-arachroid,  which  is  essentially  an  appendage  of  the 
brain.  The  dura  mater  is  closely  attached  to  the  bones,  more  in- 
timately to  those  of  the  base  than  those  of  the  vault,  forming  their 
periosteum ;  but  it  may  be  detached  from  the  bones  without  much 
difficulty.  It  supports  the  intracranial  arteries,  veins,  and  venous 
sinuses,  and,  when  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  bones,  carries 
these  vessels  with  it. 
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Anteriorly,  ramifying  in  the  dura  mater^  is  the  anterior  me- 
ningeal artery,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  ethmoid.  Corresponding 
to  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  and  the  temporal  region,  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  is  found.  This  is  a  branch  of  considerable  size,  and 
is  of  much  surgical  importance;  it  is  derived  from  the  internal  max- 
illary and  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  spinosum  in  the  base 
of  the  skull.  Behind  are  the  posterior  meningeal  branches  which 
are  derived  from  the  occipital  and  the  vertebral. 

The  dura  mater  gives  off  three  strong  processes,  the  falx  cerebri 
and  falx  cerebelli,  and  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  The  falx  cerebri 
occupies  the  middle  line,  being  attached  along  the  line  of  the  sagittal 
suture  and  serves  to  separate  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum. 
The  falx  cerebelli  is  attached  to  the  occipital  bone  along  the  line  of 
the  internal  occipital  crest,  and  separates  the  two  halves  of  the 
cerebellum.  The  tentorium  cerebelli  is  attached  to  the  prominent 
bony  margins  of  the  posterior  fossa,  to  the  horizontal  portion  of  the 
groove  for  the  lateral  sinus  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  groove 
strikes  the  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  from  this  point  to  the 
prominent  upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
The  tentorium  presents  a  large,  rounded  opening  anteriorly  to  ac- 
commodate the  mesencephalon — corpora  quadrigemina  and  crura  cer- 
ebri— ^that  portion  of  the  brain  which  connects  the  cerebrum  with  the 
parts  that  are  lodged  in  the  posterior  fossa.  The  posterior  fossa  is 
partly  roofed  in  by  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  the  posterior  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum  resting  upon  the  tentorium. 

The  Venous  Sinuses  op  the  Dura  Mater. — There  are  a  num- 
ber of  large  venous  sinuses  which  are  situated  between  the  layers  of 
the  dura,  and  which  groove  the  surface  of  the  bones  along  their 
course. 

The  Superior  IjOngitudinal  Sinus  runs  from  before  back- 
ward along  the  line  of  the  sagittal  suture,  a  little  more  to  the  right 
of  the  middle  line,  from  the  foramen  caecum  in  front  to  the  internal 
occipital  protuberance  behind,  where  it  becomes  the  right  lateral 
sinus.  It  is  situated  between  the  layers  of  the  falx  cerebri,  which 
are  separated  along  the  line  of  their  attachment  to  the  bone  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  sinus.  The  sinus  is  wedge-shaped  on  section, 
and  increases  in  width  from  before  back,  from  ^/4  i^^ch  in  width  in 
front  to  %  inch  in  width  behind.  In  the  middle  of  its  course  the 
longitudinal  sinus  gives  off  a  number  of  processes,  the  parasinoidal 
sinuses  or  lacuna?,  that  extend  outward  between  the  layers  of  the 
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dura  over  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres  for  a  distance  of  1^^  to  2^^ 
cm.;  therefore  within  this  distance  of  the  sagittal  line  caution  must 
be  exercised  to  thoroughly  separate  the  dura  before  gouging  away 
the  bone  so  as  not  to  tear  these  lateral  extensions  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus.  The  superior  cerebral  veins  terminate  in  the  longitudinal 
sinus  and  parasinoidal  lacunae.  The  anterior  branches  pass  straight 
inward^  the  posterior  passing  obliquely  forward  and  inward.  They 
unite  with  branches  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere  before 
entering  the  sinus.  These  veins  have  to  pass  from  the  arachnoid 
layer  across  the  subdural  space  to  reach  the  sinuses^  and  may  thus 
be  torn  by  overlapping  of  the  bones  (parietals)  in  moulding  of  the 
head  in  difficult  labor^  with  resulting  hemorrhage  and  subsequent 
paralysis^  idiocy^  etc.  The  longitudinal  sinus  communicates  with  the 
veins  of  the  scalp  and  venous  channels  in  the  diploe  through  a  vari- 
able number  of  emissaries  that  pass  through  foramina  in  the  bones. 
In  detaching  the  dura  from  the  bone  at  these  places  these  veins  are 
usually  torn  and  severe  hemorrhage  may  result.  Into  the  parasi- 
noidal sinuses^  lacunse^  and  into  the  longitudinal  sinus  the  Pacchionian 
bodies  project,  they  being  suspended  and  bathed,  as  it  were,  in  the 
blood-stream  of  the  sinus. 

The  Infeeiob  Longitudinal  Sinus  is  situated  between  the 
layers  of  the  falx  cerebri  along  its  free  border.  It  terminates  pos- 
teriorly by  joining  with  the  vena  magna  Galeni,  which  drains  the  deep 
parts  of  the  cerebrum,  to  form  the  straight  sinus. 

The  Straight  Sinus  passes  backward  in  the  middle  line  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  dura  in  the  recess  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  falx  cerebri  with  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  It  terminates  usually 
in  the  left  lateral  sinus. 

Thb  Lateral  Sinuses  are  important  surgically.  They  are 
lodged  in  the  grooves  on  the  occipital  bones  between  the  layers  of 
the  tentorium  cerebelli,  which  are  attached  to  the  margins  of  the 
grooves.  The  right  is  usually  the  direct  continuation  of  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus.  From  the  center  of  the  occipital  bone  that  of 
either  side  passes  transversely  outward,  grooving  the  occipital  bone 
and  the  posteror  inferior  corner  of  the  parietal.  Here  the  lateral 
sinus  is  joined  by  the  superior  petrosal,  which  runs  along  the  superior 
border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  between  the 
layers  of  the  attached  tentorium  cerebelli.  The  sinus  then  curves 
downward,  grooving  the  inner  surface  of  the  mastoid,  and  from  this 
bone  is  continued  again  over  on  to  the  occipital,  crossing  the  upper 
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surface  of  the  jugular  proce&s  of  this  bone,  to  join  with  the  inferior 
petrosal  sinus  to  form  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  course  of  the 
transverse  portion  of  the  lateral  sinus  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn 
from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  to  the  upper  margin  of  the 
external  auditory  meatus.  That  portion  of  the  lateral  sinus  that 
corresponds  to  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  is  called 
the  sigmoid  sinus.  It  frequently  becomes  involved  in  inflammatory 
processes  that  aflFect  the  middle  ear  and  mastoid  antrum. 

Tub  Cavernous  Sinus  is  lodged  in  the  groove  upon  the  side  of 
the  body  of  tlie  sphenoid  bone.  The  internal  carotid  artery  passes 
from  behind  forward,  from  the  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal  in  the 
apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  where  the  artery 
enters  the  cranium,  to  the  point  where  it  divides  into  its  terminal 
branches.  This  part  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  is  enveloped  by 
the  cavernous  sinus,  the  wall  of  the  sinus  being,  as  it  were,  wrapped 
around  the  artery.  The  sixth  nerve  is  also  inclosed  entirely  within 
the  sinus,  lying  below  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery.  The  third, 
fourth,  and  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  located 
in  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  but  are  not  contained  within 
its  lumen  as  are  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  sixth  nerve.  (See 
Fig.  32.)  The  sinus  may  be  torn  in  fracture  of  the  middle  fossa. 
Thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus  is  accompanied  by  extensive  sub- 
conjunctival hemorrhage,  marked  bulging  of  the  eyeball,  hemorrhage 
into  the  retina,  etc. 

The  blood-pressuTe  within  the  sinuses  is  low,  and  hemorrhage 
during  the  course  of  operation  is  readily  controlled  by  packing  with 
strip  gauze. 

The  Brain  is  a  semisolid  mass  which  is  contained  in  a  solid,  non- 
yielding,  bony  case — the  skull.  The  skull  oflFers  a  considerable  degree 
of  protection  to  the  vital  organs  contained  within.  The  brain,  with 
its  peculiar  covering,  pia-arachnoid,  occupies  completely  the  space 
within  the  skull,  so  completely  that  the  impressions  of  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain  and  arteries  in  the  dura  are  evident  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bones.  In  this  respect  the  brain  differs  from  the  cord, 
which  does  not  completely  fill  the  vertebral  canal.  Ample  space 
exists  between  the  cord  enveloped  in  its  pia-arachnoid  and  the  dura 
and  between  the  dura  and  the  bony  canal.  The  volume  (bulk)  of 
the  brain  increases  or  diminishes  according  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
that  it  contains,  and  when  exposed  is  seen  to  pulsate  with  each  heart 
beat  and  with  each  respiration.     Any  addition  to  the  normal  con- 
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tentB  of  the  unyielding,  boo;,  cranial  cavity,  such  as  extraversated 
blood,  tumor,  abscese,  etc.,  causes  increase  of  the  intracranial  pressure, 
which  is  promptly  manifested  by  characteristic  general  symptoms, 
such  as  headache,  dizziness,  vomiting,  impaired  cerebration,  etc.,  and 
by  certain  localizing  symptoms  if  certain  definite  parts  of  the  brain 
are  affected.     In  the  young  child  this  increase  of  pressure  may  be 
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compeneated  for  by  a  spreading  apart  of  tlie  bones,  and  in  the  adult 
to  a  limited  extent  by  displacement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The 
interior  of  the  brain  is  hollowed  out  by  a  system  of  Twtricles  which 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  tliey  in  turn  communicate  with 
the  subarachnoid  space  through  three  openings  of  variable  size  in 
the  membranous  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  ventricles  also 
communicate  with  the  subarachnoid  space,  through  a  slit-like  opening 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  descending  horn  of  each  lateral  ventricle. 
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The  braJD  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  three  portions: 
the  cerebrum  developed  from  the  fore-brain  vesicle;  the  cerebellum, 
pons  Varolii,  and  medulla  derived  from  the  hind-brain  vesicle,  and 
the  parts  that  connect  the  two,  the  crura  cerebri,  corpora  qttadri- 
gemina,  which  are  developed  from  the  mid-brain  vesicle. 

The  two  cerebral  hemispheres  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  deep,  narrow  iissure,  the  longitudinal  fissure.  This  fissure  re- 
ceives the  falx  cerebri.  Each  hemisphere  presents  three  surfaces: 
an  internal,  an  inferior,  and  an  external.     The  external  surface  of 
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the  hemisphere  presents  several  well-marked  Assures  which  serve  to 
divide  it  into  its  several  lobes,  and  are  of  guiding  importance  to 
the  surgeon  for  operative  purposes.  The  three  main  fissures  are: 
the  fissure  of  Rolando,  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  the  parieto-occipital 
fissure.  The  fissure  of  Eolando  separates  the  frontal  lobe  from  the 
parietal.  It  commences  above  a  little  behind  the  mid-point  of  the 
inner  border  of  tlie  cerebrum,  is  directed  downward  and  forward, 
and  terminates  just  above  the  lower  end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 
It  forms  an  angle  of  67°  to  70°  with  the  inner  border  of  the  cerebrum. 
This  angle  varies  within  a  range  of  4°  or  5°  in  different  cases.  The 
line  described  by  the  fissure  of  Eolando  is  not  straight,  but  curved 
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with  the  concavity  looking  forward  and  corresponding  roughly  to 
its  middle  third.  The  points  limiting  this  curved  portion  of  the 
fissure  of  Eolando  are  called  the  genu  superior  and  the  genu  inferior. 
The  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  striking.  It 
corresponds  to  the  upper  border  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe.  It  spreads  out  in  three  radiating  arms,  a  posterior 
horizontal  which  passes  backward,  separating  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
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Fig.  35.— Surface   of    Cerebrum    from    above.      Q.8.,    genu   superior,    fissure    of 

Rolando;  O.I.,  genu  Inferior,  fissure  of  Rolando. 

lobe  from  the  parietal,  and  which  is  really  the  continuation  of  the 
fissure  proper;  an  anterior  ascending,  which  passes  upward  into  the 
third,  inferior,  frontal  convolution,  and  an  anterior  horizontal,  which 
passes  forward  into  tlie  same  convolution. 

The  parieto-occipital  fissure,  as  seen  upon  the  external  surface 
of  the  cerebrum,  is  little  more  than  a  notch  upon  the  inner  border 
of  the  cerebrum,  and  ser^'es  to  mark  the  boundary  line  between  the 
parietal  and  occipital  lobes.  The  parieto-occipital  fissure  is  well 
marked  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere. 

6 
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If  the  edges  of  the  fiesure  of  Sylvius  are  separated,  that  portion 
of  the  cerebrum  called  the  island  of  Eeil  is  exposed  to  view.  This 
area  is  not  covered  in  the  fcetus,  but  becomes  covered  over  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  overgrowing  of  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  temporo-  sphe- 
noidal lobes  during  the  course  of  their  development. 

The  convolutions  immediately  anterior  and  posterior  to  the  fissure 
of  Rolando  are  called  the  gyrus  prjecentralis  and  the  gyrus  post- 
centralis.  The  motor  area  corresponds  to  the  anterior  of  these  two 
convolutions,  extending  forward  on  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  frontal 
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convolutions.  The  area  for  the  arm  corresponds  roughly  to  the  mid- 
dle third,  to  that  portion  of  the  convolution  which  lies  anterior  to 
the  concave  part  of  the  fissure  of  liolando  between  the  genu  superior 
and  the  genu  inferior;  the  portion  for  movements  of  the  leg  and 
trunk  above  this  area  and  for  movement  of  muscles  of  face,  tongue, 
etc.,  below  this  area. 

The  third  inferior  frontal  convolution  on  the  left  side  correspooda 
to  the  center  for  motor  speech — ^Broca's  convolution.  The  areas  con- 
cerned in  other  known  centers  are  shown  in  the  picture  from  Krause. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  cerebrum  is  flat,  presents  severa! 
fissures,  and  is  separated  from  that  of  the  opposite  hemisphere  by 
the  falx  cerebri. 


The  inferior  eurface — base  of  the  brain — rests  in  the  anterior 
and  the  middle  foasse,  the  posterior  portion  being  supported  apon 
the  tentorium  cerebelli,  which  separates  it  from  the  cerebellnm. 

The  cerebellum  ie  lodged  in  the  posterior  fossa,  which  it  occupies 
in  common  with  the  pons  and  medulla.  The  cerebellum  consists  of 
two  hemispheres  joined  together  in  the  middle  by  a  rather  constricted 
portion  called  the  vermis.  The  two  hemispheres  are  divided  up  into 
a  number  of  lobes  by  fiEsares,  etc. 

The  Pia  Hater. — The  brain  is  inclosed  within  its  own  peculiar 
membrane:    the  pia  mater.     This  is  a  connective  tissue  membrane 
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which  serves  to  support  the  vessels  which  supply  the  brain,  and  con- 
tains within  its  meshes  the  cerebro-spinal  fiuid.  It  acts  like  a  water 
cushion,  preserving  the  blood-vessels  from  pressure,  and  also  permits 
intracranial  tumors,  etc.,  to  acquire  an  appreciable  thickness  before 
they  begin  to  cause  pressure  symptoms.  The  brain  can  accommodate 
itself  to  slow-growing  tumors  until  they  reach  a  considerable  size 
by  crowding  out  the  cerebro-spinal  Suid.  The  pia  mater  is  not  a 
simple  flat  membrane,  but  is  really  made  up  of  two  layers  joined 
together  by  septa  which  divide  it  up  into  a  mesh-work  of  cellular 
spaces  within  which  is  contained  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  It  hna 
been  compared  to  a  water-soaked  connective  tissue  with  a  superficial 
surface,  which  is  described  as  the  arachnoid,  and  a  deep  surface  which 
is  applied  directly  to  the  surface  of  the  brain — the  pia  mater  proper. 
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The  space  between  these  two  laycra  is  called"  the  FubarachDoid  space. 
The  pia  mater  or,  better  called,  the  pia-arachnoid,  has  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  dura  mater;  so  that  between  the  inner  surface 
of  the  dura  and  the  external  surface  of  the  pia-arachnoid  there  is 
a  narrow  free  space,  or  crevice,  which  contains  a  minute  quantity  of 
fluid.     This  is  called  the  subdural  space.    Collections  of  blood  may 
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be  found  in  the  subdural  space,  oi=pecially  in  connection  with  frac- 
ture of  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  dura  is  more  firmly  attached  to 
the  bones  of  the  base,  and  ia  therefore  more  apt  to  tear  when  this 
part  of  the  skull  is  fractured,  and  thus  extravasated  blood  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  subdural  space. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  pia  niattr  may  be  described  as  con- 
sisting of  two  layers,  the  arachnoid  layer  and  the  pia  mater  proper. 
The  superficial  layer  is  called  the  arachnoid  and  the  deeper  layer, 
that  wJiich  is  applied  directly  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  is  called 
the  pia  mater.     This  latter  layer  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  aut- 
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fsce  of  the  brain,  it  dips  down  into  all  the  sulci  between  the  con- 
volutions, and  a  procesB  is  projected  forward  into  the  transverse  fis- 
sure of  the  brain  as  the  velum  interpositum,  between  the  body  of  the 
fornix  above  and  epithelial  roof  of  the  third  ventricle  below.  The 
ven»  Galeni  emerge  posteriorly  from  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
velum  interpositum,  where  they  join  to  form  the  vena  magna  Galeoi, 
which  18  continued  into  the  etraight  sinua.  The  pia  accompanies 
the  email  vesaela  that  enter  the  cortex  for  a  shori;  distance  and  it 
cannot  be  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  brain  without  causing 
small  lacerations  and  hemorrhages  corresponding  to  the  points  where 
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the  blood-vessels  penetrate.  The  space  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
pia  mater,  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater  layer  proper, 
is  called  the  subarachnoid  space.  It  contains  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
and  supports  the  blood-vessels  that  supply  the  brain.  These  vessels 
ramify  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  pia 
mater,  between  the  arachnoid  layer  and  the  pia  mater  proper. 

The  subarachnoid  space  is  not  a  free  space,  but  is  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  cellular  spaces  by  a  system  of  trabecula  that  extend 
between  the  two  layers.  All  these  spaces  communicate  freely  with 
one  another  and  with  the  ventricular  system  through  several  well- 
defined  openings  in  the  tela  choroidea.  Three  of  these  openings  are 
found  in  the  membranous  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle:  one,  the 
foramen  of  Majendi,  in  the  middle  line  near  the  lower  angle,  and  two 
others,  one  in  each  lateral  recess.     Still  two  other  communications 
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exist  between  the  ventricles  and  the  subarachnoid  space,  one  in  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  descending  horn  of  each  lateral  ventricle. 
Thus  free  communication  exists  between  the  ventricles  and  the  sub- 
arachnoid space.  Where  the  pia  covers  a  convolution  the  two  surfaces 
or  layers,  arachnoid  and  pia  proper,  are  close  together,  but  where 
the  pia  bridges  over  a  sulcus  the  layers  are  farther  apart  owing  to 
the  dipping  of  the  pia  layer  proper  down  into  the  bottom  of  the 
sulcus.  Corresponding  to  certain  parts  of  the  base  of  the  brain 
the  two  layers  of  the  pia  mater  are  very  widely  separated,  forming 
water  cushions  and  spaces  of  considerable  size;  these  spaces  are  called 
cisternaB  subarachnoidales.  ^f  the  cistemae  the  largest  is  the  cisterna 
magna.  This  is  found  in  the  wide  interval  between  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  cisterna 
pontis  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  arachnoid  space 
of  the  cord;  it  is  situated  between  the  medulla  and  pons  and  the 
basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  is  continuous  around  the  sides 
of  the  medulla  with  the  cisterna  magna,  so  that  this  part  of  the  brain 
is  completely  surrounded  by  a  wide  subarachnoid  space  like  a  water 
cushion.  The  basilar  artery  ascends  through  this  space,  resting  upon 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  From  the  upper  border  of 
the  pons  the  cisterna  pontis  is  continuous  anteriorly  with  the  cisterna 
basalis  or  interpeduncularis.  The  cisterna  basalis  fills  in  the  space 
between  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes,  gives  off  a  process  on  either 
side  which  reaches  into  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  is  continued  forward 
into  a  space  anterior  to  the  optic  chiasma  and  thence  into  the  subarach- 
noid space  above  the  corpus  callosum  in  the  great  longitudinal  fissure. 
In  this  space,  the  cisterna  basalis,  are  contained  the  arteries  that 
form  the  circle  of  Willis  and  the  nerve-roots  that  arise  from  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  brain,  the  optic  tracts,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  internal  carotid  artery, 
the  anterior  and  middle  cerebral.  That  portion  of  the  arachnoid 
space  which  lies  anterior  to  the  infundibulum  is  called  the  "cisterna 
chiasmatis.  Processes  of  the  arachnoid  are  prolonged  for  a  short 
distance  upon  all  the  nerve-roots. 

Pacchionian  Bodies. — These  are  appendages  of  the  arachnoid. 
They  consist  of  a  number  of  tuft-like  processes  arranged  along  the 
course  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  on  either  side  of  the  middle 
line,  and  in  fewer  numbers  along  the  course  of  the  lateral,  straight 
sinuses,  etc.  These  processes  grow  from  the  arachnoid,  and  as  they 
grow  they  project  into  the  lumen  of  the  sinuses  and  the  parasinoidal 
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lacunae^  so  that  they  float  in  and  are  bathed  in  the  blood-stream.  They 
are  separated  from  the  blood  by  a  very  much  attenuated  layer  of 
dural  eDdothelium^  which  covers  them.  The  Pacchionian  bodies  are 
not  well  developed  in  children.  They  become  better  developed  as 
age  advances.  When  the  blood-pressure  is  low  in  the  sinuses  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  may  exude  from  the  subarachnoid  space  through 
the  Pacchionian  bodies  into  the  blood-stream.  Their  function  may 
thufl  be  to  balance  the  pressure  between  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
and  the  blood  in  the  dural  sinuses. 


Fig.  40.~Chlene'8  Schema  to  Locate  the  Fissure  of  Rolando,   etc. 

Cranio-oerebral  Topography. — In  order  to  expose  certain  definite 
parts  of  the  brain  and  in  so  doing  to  avoid  venous  sinuses,  meningeal 
arteries,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween certain  constant  markings  upon  the  brain,  grooves  upon- the 
inner  surface  of  the  skull,  etc.,  and  certain  fixed  points  that  may 
be  readily  determined  upon  the  exterior  of  the  skull  or  upon  the 
scalp.  The  important  bony  landmarks  have  been  described  and,  tak- 
ing these  as  guides,  certain  lines  and  angles  are  marked  upon  the  skull 
(scalp)  to  indicate  the  position  of  various  parts  of  the  brain,  venous 
sinuses,  arteries,  etc. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  employed :  Chiene's,  Kronlein^s, 
Kocher's. 
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Chiene's  Method. — According  to  Chiene  a  line  is  drawn  from 
the  glabella,  Q,  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  0.  This  is 
called  the  sagittal  line,  and  upon  this  the  following  points  are  found : — 

1.  Mid-point,  M, 

2.  Three-quarter  point,  T. 

3.  Seven-eighth  point,  8, 

In  addition  to  the^e  the  external  angular  process,  E,  is  located  and 
the  preauricular  point,  P,  corresponding,  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 

root  of  the  zygoma,  just 
above  and  in  front  of  the 
external  auditor}'  meatus. 
A  line  is  drawn 
from  E  to  P.  and  other 
lines  from  E  to  T  and 
from  P  to  8.  Find  the 
mid-point  of  E-P  and  of 
P'S  at  N  and  R,  and 
draw  lines  from  M  to  N 
and  from  M  to  R.  Bi- 
sect the  line  A-B  at  C 
and  draw  the  line  C-D 
parallel  with  A-iW. 

The  line  C-D  is 
called  the  postcentral 
line.  It  corresponds  to 
the  position  of  the  supe- 
rior and  inferior  post- 
central sulci.  The  line 
M-A  is  called  the  pre- 
central  lino.  It  corresponds  to  the  sulci  pra}centralis  superior  and 
inferior.  Divide  tlie  line  M-A  in  thirds,  K-L,  and  we  have  thus 
indicated  the  position  of  the  su|>erior  and  inferior  frontal  sulci.  The 
line  E-T  is  called  tlie  Sylvian  line.  It  crosFes  the  precentral  line  at 
the  point  A,  which  corresjwnds  to  the  ptorion  and  to  the  Sylvian 
point,  and  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  A-C 
corresf)on(ls  to  the  i)08terior,  horizontal  limb  of  the  Sylvian  fissure, 
wliicli  terminates  behind  in  the  trianprle  H-B-C.  The  point  where 
the  Sylvian  line  E-T  strikes  the  sagittal  line,  T,  marks  the  location 
of  the  j)arioto-occipital  fissure.  A  line  drawn  from  T  io  R  and  from 
R  to  0  marks  a  triangle  that  corresponds  to  the  external  surface  of 


Fig.  41.— Rolandic  Angle. 
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the  occipital  lobe.  The  line  drawn  from  R  to  0  correaponda  to  the 
attachment  of  the  tentorium  and  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  lateral 
Binus,  The  space  included  between  the  precentral  line  A-M  and  the 
postcentral  line  C-D  corresponds  to  the  iRolandic  area,, and  includes 
the  gyrus  centralis  anterior  and  the  gyrus  centralis  posterior,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  fissure  of  Bolando — sulcus 
centralis. 
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The  fissure  of  Rolando  may  be  mapped  out  upon  the  scalp  by 
drawing  a  line  from  a  point  Y2  inch  behind  the  mid-point  M,  upon 
the  sagittal  line,  downward  and  forward  at  an  angle  of  671,:;°  ^'ith 
the  sagittal  line. 

Kronlgin's  Schema  consiets  of  two  horizontal  parallel  lines, 
three  vertical  parallel  linen,  and  two  oblique  lines. 
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A.  Eorizontal  Lines. —  1.  The  German  base  line  passing  from 
the  inferior  border  of  the  orbital  cavity  through  the  upper  border 
of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

2.  The  superior  horizontal  line  running  parallel  with  the  base 
line  backward  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbital  cavity. 

B.  Vertical  Lines. — 1.  The  anterior,  erected  from  the  middle 
of  the  zygomatic  arch. 

2.  The   middle,    from    the   location    of   the   temporo-maxillary 

articulation. 

'18 


Pig.  43.— Kocher  Cranlometer. 

3.  The  posterior,  erected  from  the  base  line  from  a  point  cor- 
responding to  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process. 

C.  Oblique  Lines. — 1.  Tlie  Rolandic  line  drawn  from  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  superior  horizontal  line,  with  the  anterior  ver- 
tical to  the  point  whore  the  posterior  vertical  line  strikes  the  sagittal. 
The  lower  end  of  the  fissure  of  Eolando  corresponds  to  the  point 
where  the  Eolandio  line  crosses  the  middle  vertical  line. 

2.  The  Sylvian  line  is  a  line  that  bisects  the  angle  between  the 
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Bolandic  line  aod  the  superior  horizontal  line.  It  indicates  the  poai- 
tion  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  which  extends  upward  and  hackward 
as  far  as  the  posterior  vertical  line. 

Koohbb's  Method. — According  to  the  plan  of  Kocher  the  ob- 
ject is  to  locate  the  sulcus  prsecentralis  rather  than  the  fissure  of 
Rolando  as  the  guide  to  the  motor  area.  Fig.  43  shows  the  Kocher 
apparatus,  which  consists  of  several  flexible  metal  bands.  One,  equa- 
torial, that  passes  around  the  head  just  above  the  ears;  another. 


ng.  M,— Vvlou*  FlHUrM,  etc.,  ludlCBted  b;  Kocber  CrRQlometer.  E-N, 
•quiUoTlsl  line:  L>,  Itaea  llmlUu:  M.  paint  on  Ue  HRltUI  llna  mldwar  between 
thacUbelU  Mid  Ueeiterdkl  (KolplUl  protuberanee. ;  S-L,  lluea  DUO-UmbdoldeK; 
P,  lluea  prBcentralli.  Uotar,  ipsecb,  uti  tIiubI  areu  Indicated  bj  crou  llnei. 
panllel  Unci  and  dotted  area. 

that  passes  from  before  hackward  over  the  top  of  the  head,  from  the 
glabella  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  the  sagittal  band, 
and  a  third,  meridional,  band  which  can  be  adjusted  to  determine 
and  indicate  various  meridional  lines  at  different  angles  with  the 
sagittal  line. 

Fig.  44  bIiows  the  lines  and  areas.  If  tlie  movable  meridional 
band  is  placed  at  a  point  upon  tlie  sagittal  band  midway  between 
the  glabella  and  external  occipital  protuberance,  and  its  lower  end 
then  moved  forward  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  60°  with  the  sagittal 
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line,  we  will  have  indicated  the  position  of  the  sulcus  praecentralis. 
This  line  may  be  called  the  linea  praecentralis.  If  the  linea  praecen- 
tralis is  divided  in  thirds  the  location  of  the  two  sulci  frontalis,  superior 
and  inferior,  will  be  indicated.  If  the  meridional  band  is  moved 
backward  so  as  to  form  an  angle  posteriorly  with  the  sagittal  line 
of  60**,  we  will  have  the  line  called  by  Kocher  the  linea  limitans. 
This  line  marks  the  boundary  between  the  gyrus  angularis  and  gyrus 
supra-marginalis  above  and  the  occipital  lobe  and  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe  below.  The  linea  naso-lambdoidea  is  formed  by  moving  the 
meridional  band  backward  upon  the  sagittal  band  to  a  point  1  cm. 
above  the  lambdoid  suture  and  bringing  the  lower  free  end  of  the 
band  forward  to  the  glabella.  This  shows  the  line  of  the  Sylvian 
fissure,  etc. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  HEAD. 

Improvement  in  operative  technique  and  better  understanding  of 
the  functions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  brain  have  had  the  effect 


Fig.  46.— Doyen  Perforator  and  Burr.  The  opening  la  made  with  perforator 
and  enlarged  and  completed  with  the  burr.  The  burr  pushes  the  dura  mater 
before  it  without  injurying  it 

of  vastly  improving  the  results  obtained  from  operative  interference 
in  affections  of  the  brain,  and  give  promise  of  still  greater  advance 
in  this  branch  of  surgery.  In  deciding  to  interfere  in  lesions  of 
the  skull  and  brain,  the  surgeon  is  often  guided  by  the  presence  of 
very  evident  physical  signs,  such  as  depression  of  bone,  etc. ;  at  other 
times  he  must  depend  upon  symptoms,  general  or  focal,  that  point 
to  the  presence  of  some  intracranial  lesion. 

Trephining; — By  trephining  we  mean,  in  a  general  way,  making' 
an  opening  into,  or  resecting  a  portion  of,  the  skull.    This  operation 
is  done  to  relieve  compression  either  from  depressed  bone  or  from 
extravasated  blood,  and  to  treat  intracranial  conditions,  as  abscess, 
tumor,  etc. 

The  patient  is  placed  upon  the  back  with  a  thin  sandbag  under 
the  head.  The  table  upon  which  the  patient  rests  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  the  head  end  can  be  raised  or  lowered  during  the  course 
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of  the  operation  if  the  patient  suffers  from  syncope,. profuse  venous 
hemorrhage,  etc. 

The  opening  in  the  skull  may  be  made  with  the  trephine,  remov- 
ing a  button  of  bone  sufficiently  large  to  give  ample  room,  or  else  a 
small  trephine  or  burr  like  that  of  Hudson  or  Doyen  may  be  used 
in  order  to  make  one  or  several  small  openings  in  the  skull,  which 
can  then  be  enlarged  or  connected  with  each  other  with  the  chisel  or 
with  a  biting  bone  forceps,  such  as  the  De  Vilbiss,  Dahlgren,  or  Hudson 
forceps,  or  with  the  Gigli  saw,  circular  saw,  or  rotary  drill.  These 
two  latter  instruments  are  driven  by  an  electric  motor.  Most  oper- 
ators^ prefer  instruments  worked  by  hand,  as  these  are  easier  to 
manage  and  safer  than  those  driven  by  electric  power.  (See  also 
page  92.) 

Trephining  for  Depressed  Fracture  of  the  Skull. — ^If  a 
wound  is  already  present,  this  should  be  utilized,  and,  if  necessary, 
may  be  enlarged  in  order  to  expose  the  site  of  fracture.  If  no  wound 
is  present  and  the  incision  is  a  matter  of  choice,  a  crescentic  or 
crucial  incision  may  be  employed,  or  a  TJ-shaped  flap  be  reflected. 
In  marking  out  this  flap  the  base  should  be  below,  toward  the  pe- 
riphery, so  as  to  insure  good  blood-supply  to  the  flap.  The  incision 
reaches  through  the  periosteum  down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and 
in  reflecting  the  flap  the  periosteum  should  be  included. 

After  the  site  of  the  fracture  has  been  exposed  and  spurting 
vessels  clamped  and  tied,  one  may  proceed  to  relieve  the  compression 
by  elevating  depressed  bone,  clearing  out  blood-clot,  etc.  A  num- 
ber of  loose  pieces  of  bone,  entirely  detached  from  the  periosteum 
(pericranium  and  dura  mater),  may  be  found,  and  these  may  be 
removed  with  a  thumb  forceps.  We  may  find  other  fragments  loose, 
but  still  attached,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  periosteum  or  dura  mater. 
These  may,  in  some  cases,  be  readily  elevated.  We  may  find  other 
depressed  fragments  so  firmly  impacted,  wedged,  that  they  cannot 
be  elevated,  and  in  order  to  get  at  these  fragments  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  margin  of  bone,  either 
with  the  trephine  or  the  chisel.  If  the  trephine  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose the  periosteum  is  scraped  back,  laying  bare  the  surface  of  the  bone 
which  is  to  be  removed.  When  the  trephine  is  first  applied  the 
center  pin  should  be  lowered  beyond  the  level  of  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  crown  of  the  trephine  so  as  to  engage  in  the  bone  and  steady 
the  trephine  until  the  crown  has  cut  a  groove  within  which  it  may 
work  without  slipping,  when  the  pin  may  be  again  raised.     The 
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trephine  should  be  bo  placed  that  its  crown  will  partly  overlap  the 
edge  of  the  bone,  ao  that  less  than  a  whole  button  will  be  removed 
from  the  margin  adjoining  the  impacted  fragment.  The  trephine 
is  worked  with  a  firm,  steady  wrist  movement,  and  the  groove  oc- 
casionally  probed  to  ascertain  if  the  bone  is  cut  through  at  any  point. 
The  use  of  Buch  force  as  would  result  in  sudden,  abrupt  penetration 
of  the  skull  is  to  be  avoided.  The  button  may  be  loosened  by  gently 
prying  with  the  elevator.  If  the  Hudson  perforator  and  burr  are 
used  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  injuring  the  dura  mater.    Bleeding 


from  the  edge  of  the  bone  in  the  trephine  opening  ceases  after  a  few 
moments'  presBure  with  a  hot  gauze  pad. 

In  many  cases  the  liberation  of  an  impacted  fragment  is  best 
accomplished  by  using  the  chisel  to  cut  away  the  margin  of  the 
bone  that  holds  it  fast;  often,  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  mallet,  the 
fragment  is  freed  or  a  space  is  made  to  allow  the  use  of  the  elevator. 

Having  removed  all  loose  fragments  and  elevated  those  which 
are  still  attached  to  the  pericranium  and  dura  mater  and  rounded  off 
the  edges  of  any  defect  left  in  the  skull,  one  should  search  carefully 
for  any  loose  fragments  or  spiculae  which  may  be  concealed  under 
the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  bone.  The  finger  or  probe  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  Small  pieces  may  be  washed  out  by  irri- 
gation with  hot  saline  solution  or  they  may  be  picked  out  with  a 
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forceps.  Careful  examination  should  be  made  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  internal  table,  as  this  is  often  more  extensively  fractured  than 
is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  external  table.  The  internal 
table  is  at  times  extensively  fractured  and  depressed  when  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  external  table  is  apparently  uninjured.  Ex- 
travasated  clotted  blood,  between  the  dura  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bone,  or  beneath  the  dura,  between  it  and  the  pia-arachnoid, 
subdural  space,  should  be  removed  with  a  scoop  and  by  irrigation, 
and  any  severed  vessels  tied  with  fine  catgut.  If  the  dura  mater 
has  been  torn  the  edges  of  the  opening  may  be  brought  together  with 
fine  chromic  catgut  or  fine  silk  sutures. 

The  wound  in  the  scalp  may  be  closed  without  drainage  unless 
the  parts  liave  been  exposed  to  the  chance  of  infection.  In  this  case, 
for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  a  narrow  strip  of  gauze  may  be  intro- 


Fig.  48.— Hartley  Chisel.    This  chisel  Is  pointed.  V  shape  on  section,  and  Is 
very  convenient  for  cutting  the  groove  in  the  bone. 

duced  through  one  comer  of  the  wound  and  reaching  down  to  the 
dura  mater. 

Trephining  for  Intracranial  Hemorrhage  (Middle  Me- 
ningeal).— The  middle  meningeal  artery  is  the  usual  source  of  trau- 
matic intracranial  hemorrhage. 

The  middle  meningeal  is  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  and  is 
given  off  from  the  upper  aspect  of  the  first  part  of  the  internal 
maxillary  a  short  distance  beyond  its  origin  from  the  external  carotid, 
as  it  (the  internal  maxillary)  lies  beneath  the  neck  of  the  condyle 
of  the  jaw,  between  it  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  The  middle 
meningeal  passes  directly  upward  between  the  two  roots  of  the 
auriculo-temporal  nerve,  which  surround  the  commencement  of  the 
artery,  toward  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  enters  the  skull  through 
the  foramen  spinosum.  This  part  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery 
is  concealed  beneath  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  the  tendon  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw. 
In  front  and  internal  to  this  part  of  the  artery  is  the  inferior  max- 
illary division  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  its  motor  root,  these  nerve 
branches  emerging  from  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale. 

After  entering  the  skull  the  middle  meningeal  runs  a  short 
distance  outward  in  a  groove  in  the  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  and 
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then  divides  into  two  branches.  The  anterior,  the  larger  branch, 
passes  forward  and  outward  across  the  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  of 
the  skull  and  across  the  anterior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  just 
behind  the  enter  extremity  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  and 
may  be  exposed  as  it  ascends  upon  the  side  of  the  skull  at  a  point 
which  corresponds  to  the  intersection  of  two  lines  (Vogt),  one  ver- 


Fiff.  49.~Temporanr  Resection  of  the  Skull.    Holes  have  been  bored  In  the  bone 
preparatory  to  the  use  of  the  biting  bone-forceps  or  Olgli  saw. 

tical,  a  thumb's  breadth  behind  the  external  angular  process,  and, 
the  other,  horizontal,  placed  two  fingers'  breadth  above  the  zygoma. 
By  measurement  the  location  of  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle 
meningeal  is  found  one  and  one-half  inches  behind  and  one-quarter 
inch  above  the  external  angular  process,  or  it  may  be  located  by 
finding  the  point  two  inches  above  the  middle  of  the  zygomatic  arch. 
The  posterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  passes  outward  across 
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the  squamouB  portion  of  the  temporal  boDe  and  then  ascends  up- 
ward and  backward  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  poBterior  inferior 
portion  of  the  parietal  bone  above,  and  in  fitmt  of,  the  grooTe  seen 
here  for  the  lateral  sinus.  The  posterior  branch  may  be  exposed  by 
removing  a  button  of  bone  whose  center  is  one  inch  above  and  one- 
half  inch  behind  the  external  auditory  meatus.     (See  Fig,  69.) 


pis,  CO.— Tempoi 


The  middle  meninf^eal  and  its  branches  ramify  in  the  dura  and 
groove  tlie  surface  of  the  bones  against  wliich  tbey  are  applied.  The 
anterior  branch,  ns  it  approaches  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone,  is  lodged  in  a  deep  groove,  which  is  occasionally  con- 
verted into  a  complete  bony  canal. 

Temporary  Uatnlwn  of  the  Skiill. — When  the  skull  is  intact, 
it  is  prrfcrablc,  in  order  to  gain  aceess  lo  llie  cranial  cavity,  to  do 
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a  temporary  resection  of  the  skull  (Wagner),  turning  back  a  flap, 
which  consists  of  the  soft  parts,  periosteum,  and  corresponding  piece 
of  bone,  rather  than  to  remove  a  button  of  bone,  which  leaves  a  per- 
manent defect  in  the  skull.  This  method  of  opening  the  slnill  has 
marked  a  great  advance  in  head  surgery,  in  providing  ample  room 
for  operations  upon  the  brain,  etc.  To  reach  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  or  its  divisions  this  is  a  most  satisfactory  method. 

A  horseshoe-shaped  flap  is  marked  out  in  the  temporal  region, 
with  its  arch  above  and  its  base  below  at  the  zygoma,  the  anterior 
leg  being  placed  a  good  finger^s  breadth  behind  the  external  angular 
process  and  the  posterior  leg  just  in  front  of  the  tragus.  The  in- 
cision penetrates  through  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum. 


Fig.  61.— Hud8on-De  Vilbiss  Bone-forceps. 

down  to  the  bone.  The  flap  thus  marked  .out  should  measure  in  its 
vertical  diameter  about  three  inches,  and  about  two  and  one-half 
inches  across  its  widest  part.  At  its  base  the  flap  should  be  about 
two  inches  wide.  The  temporal  artery  and  some  of  its  branches  are 
usually  divided  in  marking  out  the  flap  and  must  be  clamped  and  tied. 
Corresponding  to  the  line  of  incision  in  the  soft  parts  the  peri- 
osteum is  scraped  away  from  the  bone  for  a  distance*  of  about  one- 
quarter  inch  all  around,  and  the  bone  then  cut  through.  This  can 
be  done  with  the  chisel  and  mallet  if  no  other  instruments  are  at 
hand,  although  this  method  is  rather  tedious  and  entails  considerable 
danger  of  injuring  the  dura  mater.  A  very  convenient  way  of  divid- 
ing the  bone  is  to  make  two  openings  in  the  bone,  one  in  either 
comer  of  the  upper  part  of  the  flap.  These  openings  may  be  made 
with  the  Doyen  burr  or  the  Hudson  trephine.  Working  from  either 
ho'e  downward  along  the  sides  of  the  flap  toward  the  base,  the  bone 
is  divided  with  biting  bone  forceps  (Dahlgrcn,  T)e  Vilbiss,  Hudson 
type).  The  bone  in  the  temporal  region  is  thin  and  is  easily  cut. 
The  bone  corresponding  to  the  upper  part  of  the  flap  may  be  divided 
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with  the  Gigli  saw.  After  the  bone  has  been  divided  all  around  the 
elevator  is  introduced  between  the  edges  of  the  bone  and  the  seg- 
ment of  the  bone  pried  out,  breaking  it  below  through  its  base,  near 
the  zygoma.  Additional  details  in  making  the  osteo-tegumentary 
flap  will  be  found  on  page  88. 

The  extravasated  blood  is  usually  found  between  the  dura  and 
the  bone,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  plate  of  bone  has  been  turned  back 
we  expose  the  blood,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  partly  clotted.  This  may 
be  cleared  out  with  a  scoop  and  irrigation  with  hot  saline,  after  which 
the  ends  of  the  divided  vessel  are  sought  and  tied.  Ordinarily  they 
may  be  seized  with  a  clamp  and  ligated  in  the  usual  manner;  there 
may,  however,  be  some  difficulty  in  securing  the  ends  of  the  divided 
vessel,  as  they  may  have  retracted  within  the  canal  in  the  dura  in 
which  they  are -situated  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  be  readily 
seized  with  the  artery  forceps,  and  it  may  then  be  necessary  to  carry 
a  ligature  around  the  vessel  with  a  curved  needle. 

Should  the  blood  have  collected  beneath  the  dura  mater,  between 
it  and  the  pia-arachnoid  membrane,  in  the  subdural  space,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  an  opening  in  the  dura  in  order  to  dear  out 
the  blood.  This  condition  is  often  found  in  fractures  involving  the 
base  of  the  skull,  because  here  the  dura  is  more  intimately  adherent 
to  the  bones  and  is  therefore  more  apt  to  tear  when  this  part  of  the 
skull  is  fractured,  and  thus  the  extravasated  blood  is  permitted  to 
find  its  way  within  the  dura,  into  the  subdural  space. 

Usually  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  is  the 
vessel  which  is  torn,  but  through  the  opening  made  in  the  skull  the 
posterior  branch  or  the  main  trunk  may  be  readily  reached  if  necessary. 

Having  entirely  removed  the  blood,  tied  the  ruptured  vessel,  and 
sutured  the  dura  if  it  has  been  incised  or  torn,  we  replace  the  osteo- 
tegumentary  flap  and  without  drainage  unite  the  edges  of  the  soft 
parts  all  around  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures.  At  times,  espe- 
cially in  fractures  involving  the  base,  the  oozing  continues,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  pack  loosely  with. strip  gauze  or  leave  a  strip 
of  rubber  tissue  for  drainage.  If  a  drain  is  thus  left  it  will  be 
necessary  to  leave  a  small  opening  in  the  edge  of  the  flap  for  its  exit. 

Removal  of  a  Button  of  Bone  mth  the  Trephine. — By  removing 
a  button  of  bone  with  the  trephine  the  anterior  and  posterior  branches 
of  tlie  middle  nioniiigoal  may  be  exposed  and  ligated. 

To  roach  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal,  an  in- 
cision, vortical,  is  made  through   the  skin,  muscle,  and  periosteum 
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down  to  the  bone,  and  with  the  periosteum  elevator  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  corresponding  to  the  intersection  of  Vogfs  lines,  is  laid 
bare  (see  Fig.  69).  Instead  of  using  the  vertical  incision  this  area 
of  bone  may  be  exposed  by  turning  down  a  U-shaped  flap  with  its 
base  below  near  the  zygoma.  This  flap  includes  all  the  tissues  of 
the  scalp  and  the  periosteum,  and  is  detached  from  the  surface  of 
the  bone  with  an  elevator. 

The  trephine  is  then  used  to  remove  a  button  of  bone,  and  thus 
the  dura  is  exposed.  If  the  opening  is  not  sufficiently  large  it  may 
be  enlarged  with  the  rongeur  bone  forceps.  After  clearing  out  the 
clot,  etc.,  the  ends  of  the  vessels  are  secured  and  the  incision  in  the 
soft  parts  closed.  This  operation  may  be  performed  more  quickly 
than  the  temporary  resection  of  the  skull,  but  it  does  not  give  as 
much  room,  and  a  further  disadvantage  is  that  it  usually  leaves  a 
permanent  defect  in  the  skull. 

To  expose  the  posterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  a  but- 
ton of  bone  may  be  removed  with  its  center  one  inch  above  and 
one-half  inch  posterior  to  the  external  auditory  meatus,  as  described 
above.    This  branch  is  but  seldom  injured.    (See  Fig.  69.) 

Beoompression. — The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  diminish  in- 
tracranial pressure,  which  may  have  become  greatly  increased  as  the 
result  of  the  presence  of  a  tumor  or  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
extravasated  blood  oftentimes  in  connection  with  fracture  of  the 
base  of  the  skull.  By  the  operation  of  decompression  in  the  case 
of  tumor  we  relieve  the  symptoms  due  to  the  increased  intracranial 
pressure,  headache,  vomiting,  choked  disk — impending  blindness.  In 
fracture  of  the  base  the  pressure  caused  by  the  presence  of  the 
extravasated  blood  is  diminished  and  fatal  compression  upon  the 
vital  centers  in  the  medulla  oblongata  is  avoided.  The  operation 
must  be  done  promptly  when  indicated,  and  not  withheld  until  ir- 
reparable damage  has  been  done.  The  operation  consists  in  the  re- 
moval of  a  portion  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  aud  excision  of  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  dura.  As  a  matter  of  choice  the  opera- 
tion is  usually  done  in  the  temporal  region,  on  the  right  side  in 
right-handed  people.  The  operation  may  be  done  upon  both  sides  if 
the  indications  warrant.  In  connection  with  fracture  of  the  base 
of  the  skull  the  operation  is  done  upon  the  injured  side.  An  osteo- 
tegumentary  flap  may  have  been  reflected  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring or  removing  a  tumor  from  the  brain  and  the  condition  found 
to  be  inoperable.    Under  these  circumstances  decompression  may  be 
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practiced  by  trimming  away  the  edges  of  the  piece  of  bone  in  tiie 
flap  for  a  distance  of  2  cm.^  including  the  periosteum^  all  around, 
and  leaving  the  flap  of  dura  mater  unsutured  or  else  excising  it. 
The  bon6-scalp  flap  is  then  replaced  and  sutured  in  position.  If 
the  decompression  is  done  for  hemorrhage  in  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  base  it  may  be  necessary  to  leave  a  drain  consisting  of  a  strip 
of  gauze  and  a  strip  of  rubber  tissue. 

Decompression  may  be  practiced  in  the  suboccipital  region  for 
subtentorial  lesions. 

Decompression,  Gushing. — The  opening  is  made  in  the  bone 
in  the  temporal  region,  beneath  the  temporal  muscle.    The  temporal 


Fig.  52.— Incision  for  Temporal  Decompression. 

muscle  is  a  good  protection  against  the  bulging  and  protrusion  of 
the  brain  that  occur  often  to  a  marked  degree  after  the  operation. 
A  curved  incision  with  the  convexity  upward  is  made  upon  the 
side  of  the  liead.  The  incision  commences  behind  the  ear,  at  the 
base  of  the  mastoid  process,  and  follows  the  line  of  origin  of  the 
temporal  muscle  and  terminates  anteriorly  just  above  the  anterior 
part  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  The  flap  thus  marked  out,  and  consist- 
ing of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  is  dissected  downward  away 
from  the  fascia  covering  the  temporal  muscle.  A  vertical  incision 
is  made  in  the  temporal  fascia  and  the  bone  then  exposed  by  penetrat- 
ing bluntly  between  the  fibers  of  the  temporal  muscle  down  to  the 
bone.  The  edges  of  the  muscle  are  retracted  with  sharp  retractors. 
The  periosteum  covering  the  bone  is  incised  and  detached  with  the 
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elevator  and  cut  away.  *  Ao  opening  is  made  in  the  bone  which  has 
been  thus  d^nded.  The  bone  is  very  thin.  The  opening  may  be 
made  with  the  Hudson  or  Doyen  burr,  etc.,  or  it  can  be  made  with 
the  chisel  and  mallet.  Through  the  small  opening  thus  made  in 
the  dnill  the  bone  ie  gouged  away  with  a  rongeur,  etc.,  until  an  open- 


Flf.  U.— Decompreulre  Ope 
temporal  muscle  hu  been  spltt 
A  itTt»  plecl  ot  bone  baa  been 


ing  sufficiently  large  has  been  made.  Usually  a  circular  opening  with 
a  diameter  of  6  to  8  cm.  is  made.  Care  is  exercised  not  to  injure 
the  middle  meningeal  artery  when  biting  the  bone  awny  with  the 
rongeur.  This  opening  uncovers  the  temporo-spbcuoidal  lobe  and 
the  lowest  part  of  the  motor  area.     Plcmorrhage  from  the  bone  is 
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controlled  by  means  described  on  page  94.  The  dura  is  opened  by 
a  crucial  incision.  Arterial  branches  in  the  dura  are  secured  before 
incising  the  dura  by  passing  sutures  around  the  vessels  in  a  small, 
curved  needle.  Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  injure  any  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  pia-arachnoid  when  incising  the  dura.  The  dura  is  picked 
up  with  small  tenaculum  forceps  and  nicked  with  the  knife.  Through 
the  small  opening  thus  made  the  dura  is  divided  with  small,  blunt- 
pointed  scissors.  The  dura  is  excised,  all  around,  up  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  bone.  Enough 
margin  of  the  dura  is  left  to  cover  the  edges  of  the  bone  and  protect 
the  pia-arachnoid  and 'the  brain,  as  they  tend  to  protrude  through 
the  opening  in  the  skull  on  account  of  the  increased  intracranial 
pressure. 

The  edges  of  the  split  muscle  and  the  temporal  fascia  are  brought 
together  and  accurately  sutured  with  a  sufficient  number  of  interrupted 
chromic  catgut  sutures,  and  finally  the  skin  flap  is  sutured  all  around 
without  drainage.  If  the  operation  has  been  done  for  fracture  of 
the  base  and  the  hemorrhage  persists,  it  may  be  necessary  to  leave 
a  strip  of  gauze  and  one  or  two  strips  of  rubber  tissue  for  drainage. 

Cerebellar  Decompresson. — ^The  decompression  operation  may 
be  practiced  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  region  of  the  cerebellum, 
by  removing  a  part  of  the  bony  wall  in  the  occipital  region  in  order 
to  relieve  pressure  in  this  part  of  the  skull.  The  skin  incision  and 
the  several  steps  of  the  operation  are  similar  to  those  described  for 
gaining  access  to  the  cerebellum  for  the  purpose  of  excising  tumors, 
etc.,  in  this  part  of  the  brain.  (See  page  98.)  An  opening  may 
have  been  made  in  the  skull  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  tumor, 
etc.,  and  the  condition  found  to  be  inoperable.  Under  these  circum- 
stances decompression  may  then  be  practiced  as  a  palliative  measure. 

The  bone  is  extensively  removed  from  mastoid  to  mastoid,  and 
from  tlie  external  occipital  crest  to  the  margin  of  the  foramen  mag- 
num, including  the  posterior  half  of  the  margin  of  the  foramen 
magnum  itself.  The  flap  of  dura  mater  is  excised  and  the  flap  of 
scalp  sutured  back  in  place  without  drainage.     (See  Fig.  61.) 

Craniotomy,  Osteo-tegumentary  Flap  Method. — To  expose  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  brain  for  the  purpose  of  removing  tumors,  etc. 
The  location  of  the  flap  will  vary  according  to  the  position  of  the 
lesion. 

A  great  advance  in  the  surgery  of  the  brain  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  introduction  of  the  osteo-tegumentary  flap  method  of 
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opening  the  skull  and  by  the  better  understanding  of  methods  of 
localizing  processes  affecting  particular  areas  of  the  brain. 

Operations  involving  incision  of  the  brain  or  much  handling  or 
manipulation  of  the  brain  may  be  done  in  two  acts  separated  by  an 
interval  varying  from  several  days  to  several  weeks.  The  first  act 
consists  in  making  the  opening  in  the  skull  and  incising  the  dura 
mater.  If  the  loss  of  blood  has  been  very  great  it  may  be  wise  to 
discontinue  the  operation  after  the  osteo-tegumentary  flap  has  been 
turned  down  and  before  opening  the  dura.    The  second  act  consists 


Fig.  64.— Location  of  Various  Skull  Flaps  {Mills).     To  gain  access  to  certain 

definite  parts  of  the  brain. 

in  incising  the  brain  for  the  removal  of  tumor;  for  cyst,  abscess, 
epilepsy,  etc.,  or  in  retracting  or  lifting  the  brain  away  from  its 
bed  to  gain  access  to  tumors,  etc.,  lying  deep  in  the  skull,  underneath 
the  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  extirpation  of  the  same;  excision  of  the 
Gasserian  ganglion,  etc. 

The  decision  to  complete  the  operation  in  one  seance  will  depend 
upon  the  patient^s  condition  after  completion  of  the  first  act, — after 
the  dura  has  been  opened, — as  indicated  by  the  blood-pressure,  amount 
of  blood  lost  during  the  first  part  of  the  operation,  shock,  etc.  Oper- 
ators of  large  experience  strongly  advocate  the  plan  of  postponing 
the  second  act  if  any  doubt  exists  at  all  as  to  the  patient's  ability 
to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  entire  operation.     Where  the  opera- 
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tion  is  done  in  two  separate  acts  the  second  may  be  postponed  for 
a  period  of  several  days  or  several  weeks,  until  the  patient  has  fully 
recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  first  operation.  If  it  is  decided  to 
postpone  the  second  act  the  opening  in  the  dura  is  sutured  and  the 
osteo-tegumentary  flap  replaced  and  sutured  accurately.  After  the 
lapse  of  several  days  or  weeks  the  flap  may  again  be  readily  turned 
down.  The  bone  segment  will  be  found  to  be  still  loose,  so  that  this 
first  step  of  the  operation  csb  be  accomplished  without  shock  and 
without  loss  of  blood. 

The  patient  lies  upon  a  table,  the  upper  part  of  which  may  be 
readily  raised  or  lowered  as  may  be  necessary  during  the  course  of 
the  operation;  the  head  upon  the  side,  resting  upon  a  flat  sandbag. 
It  is  usually  convenient  to  have  the  upper  part  of  the  table  elevated 
so  that  the  patient  is  in  a  semi-reclining  position.  The  patient  must 
be  kept  warm  during  the  operation.  The  best  anaesthetic  is  prob- 
ably ether  given  by  an  experienced  anaesthetist,  and  preceded  by  the 
administration  of  morphin  hypodermically.  If  the  operation  is  done 
in  two  seances  the  second  may  often  be  accomplished  with  very  light 
ether  anaesthesia  or  under  local  cocain  anaesthesia. 

The  entire  head  is  shaved  the  day  before  operation,  and  the 
principal  landmarks,  the  Eolandic  and  Sylvian  fissures,  etc.,  marked 
upon  the  scalp  with  some  indellible  material — a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce.  This  is  brushed  over  with  a 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  five  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  markings 
are  thus  fixed  and  will  not  be  erased  when  the  scalp  is  washed.  The 
location  of  the  osteo-tegumentary  flap  will  vary  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lesion,  in  the  frontal,  parietal,  occipital  lobes,  etc. 

In  the  Parietal  Begion  to  Expose  the  Motor  Area,  etc. — 
A  horseshoe-shaped  flap  with  the  base  below,  or  the  flap  may  be  rect- 
angular in  shape,  is  marked  out  in  the  parietal  region.  The  incision 
penetrates  through  all  of  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum, 
down  to  the  bone. 

As  a  rule  the  flap  will  measure  about  3  inches  in  its  long  (ver- 
tical) diameter,  2Vi>  to  3  inches  across  its  widest  part,  and  2  to  2V^ 
at  its  base.  Bleeding  points  are  secured  with  strong,  narrow-nosed 
hemostats.  At  times  the  hemorrhage  from  the  soft  parts  is  very 
profuse,  especially  in  the  presence  of  the  increased  intracranial  pres- 
sure that  accompanies  tumor,  large  blood  and  pus  collections  within 
the  skull,  and  moans  must  be  taken  to  prevent  excessive  loss  of  blood. 
According  to  the  plan  of  Gushing,  this  is  accomplished  by  encircling 
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the  head,  just  above  the  ears,  with  a  strong  elastic  constricting  band, 
which  is  prevented  from  slipping  down  over  the  face  by  a  strip  of 
tape  which  occupies  the  middle  (sagittal)  line  and  secures  the  con- 
stricting band  in  front  and  behind.  This  arrangement  may  be  adapted 
to  the  size  of  the  patient's  head  before  operation,  and  is  then  sterilized 
and  ready  for  use.  It  is  applied  over  a  sheet  of  gauze  which  covers 
the  patient's  head.  The  sheet  of  gauze  may  be  cut  into  four  quarters 
by  a  crucial  cut,  and  the  four  ends  of  the  gauze  turned  down  over 
the  patient's  ears,  face,  etc. 


rig.  U.-Kndera  BlocJu  Id  Pdi 


igle  block  and  ■  crau-aectlon 


The  method  of  Heidenhain  for  controlling  hemorrliage  coDsiets 
in  applying  a  line  of  suture  with  a  heavy  silk  thread — ^back-stitch 
fashion — beyond  and  all  around  the  line  of  the  proposed  incision  in 
the  scalp.  This  suture  is  introduced  with  a  heavy,  curved  needle, 
and  each  stitch  penetrates  the  entire  thicknese  of  the  scalp  down  to 
the  bone,  taking  a  good,  secure  bite.  Kredel'B  metal  blocks  may  be 
used.  These  are  grooved  and  notched  at  the  extremities  and  are 
applied  all  around,  beyond  the  line  of  the  proposed  flap.  Long 
stitches  of  heavy  silk  are  carried  under  the  scalp  so  as  to  secure  its 
entire  thickness,  and  those  are  tied  over  the  blocks.  The  sutures 
are  prevented  from  slipping  by  the  grooves  and  notches  in  the  blocks. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  edges  of  the  flap  itself  is  controlled  by  hcmostats 
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and  ligatures.  Corresponding  to  tlie  edges  of  the  flap,  the  periosteum 
is  scraped  away  from  the  bone  for  a  distance  of  about  ^  inch  all 
around  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  trephine,  saw,  etc.,  in  dividing 
the  bone. 

Different  operators  employ  different  methods  for  making  the 
cut  in  the  bone.    The  most  convenient  plan  is  to  make  two  openings 


Fig.  56.— Formation  of  the  Ostco-togumentary  Flap  {Marion). 

in  the  bone  corrospondin^  to  either  end  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
incision.  These  openings  may  be  made  wiili  the  Doyen  or  the  Hudson 
perforators  and  burr.  With  these  instruments  the  danger  of  abruptly 
penetrating  and  injuring  the  dura  and  underlying  structures  is  elimi- 
nated. The  Doyen  burr  is  smooth,  non-cutting  on  its  under  side, 
and  will  push  the  dura  away  without  injuring  it,  and  the  Hudson 
instrument  stops  working  automatically  just  as  soon  as  the  bone 
has  been  penetrated.  Working  from  either  hole  downward  along  the 
sides  of  the  flap  toward  the  base,  the  bone  is  divided  with  a  biting  bone 
forceps  of  the  Dahlgren,  De  Vilbiss,  Hudson  type.    The  bone  cor- 
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responding  to  the  upper  part  of  the  flap  may  also  be  cut  with  the 
bone  forceps,  but  it  is  better  to  do  this  with  the  Oigli  saw.  The 
Gigli  saw  is  passed  through  from  one  hole  to  the  other  and  the  bone 
between  the  two  holes  sawn  through.  The  section  through  the  bone 
at  this  part  should  be  made  upon  an  oblique  plane  so  that,  when 
the  flap  is  replaced,  the  segment  of  bone  will  present  a  beveled  edge 
to  rest  upon  the  corresponding  broad,  beveled  edge  of  bone,  and  thus 
prevent  it  from  being  pressed  inward  upon  the  dura  or  brain.  Before 
using  the  bone  forceps  and  before  passing  the  Gigli  saw  the  dura 
must  be  separated  from  the  under  surface  of  the  bone.    This  is  ac- 


Fig.  57.— Formation  of  the  Oatco-tegumentary  Flap  (Marion).    Paasing  the  GigU 

saw  from  hole  to  hole. 

compHshed  by  introducing  the  separator  through  one  of  the  trephine 
openings  and  working  it  cautiously  between  the  dura  and  bone  as 
far  as  the  next  opening  or  in  the  direction  that  is  to  be  cut  with 
the  forceps.  The  grooved  separator  of  Marion,  which  is  elastic  and 
bendable,  so  that  its  extremity  can  be  bent  to  suit  the  immediate 
necessities  of  the  case,  is  a  very  satisfactory  instrument  for  the  pur- 
pose. If  the  Gigli  saw  is  used  it  is  carried  through  from  hole  to 
hole  upon  the  grooved  separator,  or  it  may  be  drawn  through  if  neces- 
sary with  a  silk  thread  in  the  eye  of  the  separator.  The  separator 
is  left  in  situ  while  the  bone  is  being  sawn  through  with  the  Gigli 
saw,  in  order  to  protect  the  dura,  etc.,  from  injury.  Several  openings 
— four  or  five — may  be  made  in  the  bone  with  the  trephine,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  base  of  the  flap  (each  lower  corner),  one  at  each 
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upper  corner,  and  one  between  these  two  latter,  and  the  bone  between 
the  openings  cut  through  from  hole  to  hole  with  the  Qigli  saw.  The 
opening  in  the  skull  should  not  reach  to  within  %  to  1  inch  of  the 
sagittal  line,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  injuring  the  parasinoidal 
lacunae.  After  the  bone  has  been  divided  all  around,  the  elevator 
is  introduced  between  the  edges  of  the  bone  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  flap  and  the  piece  of  bone  pried  out,  breaking  it  below,  tiirough 
its  base.  The  fracture  through  the  base  may  be  facilitated  by  one 
or  two  blows  with  the  chisel  and  mallet.  A  guarded  chisel  is  used 
for  this  purpose,  similar  to  the  Doyen  (Fig.  60).  During  the  course 
of  this  part  of  the  operation  care  must  be  taken  not  to  detach  the 
soft  parts  from  the  segment  of  bone  in  the  flap.  The  flap,  which 
thus  consists  of  all  the  soft  parts  with  the  corresponding  segment 
of  bone  attached,  is  turned  down  over  the  zygoma,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable opening  in  the  skull  through  which  the  dura  mater  and  the 


Fig.  58.— Marion  Separator  and  Conductor. 


branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  which  ramify  in  it,  are 
exposed. 

If  the  opening  in  the  skull  is  not  sufficiently  large,  it  may  be 
further  enlarged  by  cutting  away  its  margins  with  the  bone  forceps. 

There  may  be  considerable  hemorrhage  from  the  edges  of  the 
bone.  This  is  usually  readily  controlled  by  packing  temporarily  with 
gauze.  If  it  persists  and  is  coming  from  one  or  several  larger  open- 
ings in  the  bone,  it  may  be  controlled  by  crushing  the  bone  with  a 
blow  of  the  blunt-end  chisel  or  with  Krause's  hooks,  ivory  pegs,  or 
with  Horsley's  wax — a  putty-like  mass  made  up  of  vaselin  and  par- 
affin, each  50  parts,  and  carbolic  acid  5  parts.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  interrupt  the  operation  before  opening  the  dura  if  the  hemorrhage 
has  been  very  severe. 

After  the  osteo-tegumentary  flap  has  been  reflected  the  dura  is 
incised.  The  dura  is  incised,  flap-fashion,  usually  with  the  base  of 
the  flap  below.  It  should  not  be  divided  too  close  to  the  edges  of  the 
opening  in  the  bone  in  order  that  there  may  be  ample  margin  left  for 
suturing.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  opening:  in  the  skull  is  quite  close 
to  the  middle  (sagittal)  line  it  will  be  advisable  to  incise  the  dura 
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around  the  lower  part  of  its  circumference  in  such  a  way  that  the 
base  of  the  dura  flap  is  above,  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  parasi- 
noidal lacunae  which  often  spread  out  over  the  hemispheres  for  some 
distance — %  to  1  inch — away  from  the  middle  line.  Care  must  be 
exercised  in  incising  the  dura  not  to  injure  the  pia-arachnoid.  A 
hemorrhage  may  result,  small  in  itself,  but  very  annoying  in  that 
it  spreads  in  the  subarachnoid  space  and  may  obscure  the  fissures 
and  convolutions.  The  dura  is  picked  up  with  a  fine  tenaculum, 
nicked  with  the  knife,  and  then  carefully  incised  with  the  blunt- 


Fig.  59.— Formation   of  the   Osteo-tegumentary   Flap    (Marion).     Cutting   from 

hole  to  hole  with  the  Qigli  saw. 


pointed  scissors.  This  may  be  rather  diflBcult  on  account  of  the  very 
marked  degree  of  bulging  and  tension  of  the  dura.  If  the  opening 
in  the  skull  is  found  to  be  not  large  enough,  more  room  may  be  ob- 
tained by  gouging  away  the  edges  of  the  bone  or  by  refiecting  an 
additional  osteo-tegumentary  flap  from  either  one  side  or  the  other. 
In  gnawing  away  the  upper  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  bone  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  carefully  detach  the  dura  (including  the 
parasinoidal  lacunar,  longitudinal  sinus,  etc.)  before  applying  the 
forceps  to  the  bone.  If  necessary  to  enlarge  the  opening  in  the  dura 
incisions  may  be  made  in  the  comers  of  the  dura  radiating  from  its 
cot  edges  toward  the  edges  of  the  bone.  A  tumor  may  be  found 
growing  from  the  dura  against  the  surface  of  the  brain  or  the  dura 
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may  be  adherent  to  the  pia-arachnoid  or  involved  in  a  new  growth 
in  the  brain.  Under  these  circumstances  the  dura  must  be  carefully 
separated  and  excised  if  necessary.  Occasionally  the  brain  bulges  de- 
cidedly just  as  soon  as  the  opening  is  made  in  the  dura  on  account 
of  the  greatly  increased  intracranial  pressure,  and  this  bulging  may 
become  very  much  increased  during  the  course  of  the  operation 
through  the  oedema  and  swelling  of  the  arachnoid,  which  may  result 
from  exposure,  handling,  etc.  It  may  be  necessary  to  puncture  and 
express  the  fluid  or  to  resort  to  lumbar  puncture,  etc.  The  examina- 
tion with  the  object  of  determining  whether  to  continue  with  the 
second  act  of  the  operation  or  to  postpone- this  part  of  the  operation 
should  therefore  be  made  as  quickly  and  with  as  little  handling  as 
possible.  There  may  be  difficulty  in  returning  the  brain  mass  and 
replacing  the  flap  if  the  oedema  becomes  very  marked. 


Fig.  60.— Doyen  Quarded  Chisel. 

After  the  surface  of  the  brain,  covered  by  its  pia-arachnoid,  has 
been  exposed,  and  if  we  decide  to  continue  with  the  operation,  we 
are  ready  for  the  next  step.  A  tumor,  angioma,  cyst,  abscess,  may 
present  itself  and  be  removed  or  incised  and  drained.  There  may 
be  no  positive  evidence  presented  of  a  tumor,  cyst,  etc.,  upon  ex- 
posing the  brain.  The  color,  consistence,  lack  of  pulsation,  bulging, 
etc.,  may  be  of  assistance  in  this  case,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to 
search  for  evidence  of  disease  by  puncture,  aspiration.  A  large-bore 
needle  (2  mm.  diameter)  and  a  syringe  of  capacity  of  2  to  3  c.c.  are 
used  for  this  purpose.  Cystic,  bloody,  or  purulent  fluid  may  be  with- 
drawn, or  a  cylinder  of  brain  or  tumor  tissue  may  be  withdrawn  for 
immediate  examination.  Tumor  may  be  encapsulated  and  may  thus 
be  readily  enucleated  with  the  finger  or  blunt  dissector.  Cysts, 
abscesses,  may  be  incised,  emptied,  the  wall  dissected  out,  and  the 
cavity  packed.  This  must  all  be  done  in  the  gentlest  manner  pos- 
sible. If  necessary  to  incise  the  cortex,  the  incision  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  summit  of  a  convolution,  and  should  not  cross  a  sulcus. 
Before  making  the  incision  the  blood-vessels  of  the  pia-arachnoid 
corresponding  to  the  proposed  line  of  incision  must  be  tied  double 
with  very  fine  silk,  which  is  passed  around  them  in  a  fine,  curved 
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needle.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  define  the  limits  of  diffuse 
tumors,  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  eflfort  should  be  made 
to  remove  them.  The  walls  of  the  cavity  which  is  left  after  enuclea- 
tion of  a  tumor,  evacuation  of  a  cyst,  etc.,  usually  collapse,  and  thus 
the  cavity  is  obliterated  to  a  considerable  extent.  HemorrhBge  from 
the  cavity  is  controlled  by  packing  it  temporarily  with  strip  gauze. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  hemorrhage  usually  ceases.  If  the  cavity 
is  small,  clean,  and  there  is  no  hemorrhage,  the  opening  in  the  skull 
may  be  closed  without  drainage.  If  the  cavity  is  large,  or  if  oozing 
continues,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  the  packing  in  place  for  forty- 
eight  hours.    Abscess  and  cyst  cavities  must  be  packed  and  drained. 

Fob  Epilepsy. — After  the  dura  has  been  opened  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  accurately  locate  the  area  which  is  to  be  excised.  This  is 
done  by  faradization.  A  long,  sterilizable,  glass,  unipolar  electrode 
30  cm.  long,  provided  with  a  fine  platinum-wire  core,  twisted  into  a 
spiral  at  the  end,  is  used.  The  other  pole  is  applied  to  the  trunk 
or  to  one  of  the  extremities,  preferably  upon  the  homo-lateral  side. 
The  current  should  not  be  strong — just  strong  enough  to  give  ap- 
preciable burning,  sour  taste  when  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
or  to  (^use  contraction  of  some  exposed  muscle-fiber;  some  of  the 
temporal  fibers  in  the  flap  may  be  available  for  this  purpose.  If  the 
pia-arachnoid  contains  too  much  cerebro-spinal  fluid  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prick  the  pia  where  it  bridges  over  a  sulcus  and  allow  some 
of  the  fluid  to  escape.  The  patient  should  not  be  too  deeply  anaes- 
thetized. The  portion  of  the  cortex  which  is  to  be  excised  is  thus 
marked  out.  All  the  blood-vessels  leading  to  the  area  which  is 
to  be  excised  are  tied  double  with  fine  silk  ligatures  carried  around 
them  in  a  fine  curved  needle  and  the  area  of  the  cortex  then  excised, 
cutting  well  into  the  white  substance. 

Closure  of  the  Wound. — If  no  drainage  is  necessary  the  wound 
is  closed  by  suturing  the  dura  all  around  with  very  fine  chromic  cat- 
gut or  fine  silk.  The  flap  is  replaced  and  the  edges  of  the  skin  are 
sewn  together  very  accurately  with  interrupted  silk  sutures.  These 
sutures  take  as  deep  a  bite  as  possible  in  the  edges  of  the  flap,  are 
placed  close  together  and  drawn  tight  to  control  any  tendency  to 
hemorrhage  from  the  scalp.  If  it  is  desired  to  drain,  an  opening 
is  left  in  the  lower  posterior  comer  of  the  dura  and  a  piece  of  bone 
bitten  out  to  correspond.  Occasionally  the  bulging  is  so  great  that 
it  is  impossible  to  suture  the  dura  or  to  replace  the  flap.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to  leave  the  wound  open.     The 
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swelling  and  bulging  will  often  subside  in  a  few  days  so  as  to  permit 
replacement  of  the  flap. 

To  Expose  the  Cerebellum  and  Other  Parts  Contained  in 
THE  Posterior  Fossa  (Cushing). — The  patient  lies  upon  the  table, 
face  downward,  with  the  head  projecting  over  the  end  of  the  table 
and  supported  upon  an  extension  with  a  rest  adapted  to  receive  the 
head.  The  shoulders  are  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  table  upon 
sandbags  in  order  to  permit  free  respiratory  movement  of  the  chest. 
The  operation  may  also  be  done  with  the  patient  in  the  semiprone 
position,  with  the  shoulder  raised  upon  a  sandbag  to  permit  of 
freedom  of  respiration. 

The  cross-bow  incision  is  made.  The  upper  part  of  the  incision 
is  curved,  passing  across  the  back  of  the  head  from  the  base  of  one 
mastoid  process  to  the  base  of  the  other,  above  and  parallel  with 
the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone.  Another  incision  is 
made  in  the  middle  line,  which  reaches  from  the  upper  incision 
downward  as  far  as  the  spine  of  the  second  or  third  cervical  vertebra. 
The  flaps,  which  consist  of  all  the  soft  parts  and  including  the  peri- 
osteum, are  detached  from  the  bone,  which  is  thus  denuded  as  far  as 
the  foramen  magnum.  In  detaching  and  cutting  the  musclar  at- 
tachment (of  the  trapezius)  to  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital 
bone,  care  is  taken  not  to  divide  it  too  close  to  the  bone  so  that  a 
sufficient  margin  may  be  left  for  suturing  in  closing. 

The  bone  on  both  sides  of  the  middle  line  is  perforated  with  the 
trephine  and  the  bone  then  gouged  away,  upward  as  far  as  the  lateral 
sinus  so  that  the  course  of  the  sinus  is  exposed,  inward  across  the 
middle  line,  but  leaving  intact  the  portion  of  bone  over  the  torcular, 
and  finally  downward  as  far  as  and  including  the  posterior  half  of 
the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum.  The  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas 
is  thus  exposed  in  the  wound.  .The  dura  is  incised  all  the  way  across 
and  turned  down  flap-fashion.  It  will  be  necessary,  before  carrying 
the  incision  across  the  middle  line,  to  ligate  the  occipital  sinus.  This 
is  done  by  incising  the  dura  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  and 
carrying  a  ligature,  double,  around  the  sinus  in  a  curved  carrier. 
The  ligature  passes  around  the  entire  width  of  the  falx  cerebelli 
(which  is  easily  done,  as  the  falx  is  quite  narrow).  The  ligature 
is  divided  and  tied  double,  one  above  and  the  other  below,  and  the 
sinus  and  falx  cerebelli  cut  between  the  two  ligatures  and  the  dura 
flap  turned  down.  Both  cerebellar  hemispheres  arc  thus  freely  ex- 
posed. 
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The  second  act  of  the  operation  is  proceeded  with  or  postponed 
for  a  later  day,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  as  indicated 
by  blood-pressure,  amount  of  blood  lost,  shock,  etc.  If  the  operation 
is  to  be  done  in  two  separate  stages  the  flap  of  dura  is  sutured  and 
the  muscle-skin  flap  is  replaced  and  accurately  sutured,  and  the  pa- 
tient allowed  to  recover  fully — several  days  to  several  weeks  are 
allowed  to  elapse — before  proceeding  with  the  second  step.  Decom- 
pression may  be  done  here  if  an  inoperable  condition  is  found,  by 
resecting  the  flap  of  dura. 


Fig.  62.— Gushing  Cross-bow  Incision. 

Exposure  of  One  Half  of  the  Cerebellum  (Krause). — ^The 
osteo-tegumentary  flap  method  may  be  used  to  expose  one  half  of  the 
cerebellum.  It  has  no  advantages  and  gives  less  satisfactory  access 
to  the  posterior  fossa  than  where  the  bone  is  sacrificed.  This  method 
may  be  employed,  however,  where  a  definitely  localized  and  easily 
accessible  tumor  has  been  diagnosticated. 

A  quadrangular  flap  is  marked  out,  the  upper  border  of  which 
corresponds  to  a  line  that  passes  transversely  outward  across  the  back 
of  the  head  from  a  point  one-half  inch  above  and  to  the  other  side 
of  the  external  occipital  protuberance  to  the  base  of  the  mastoid 
process.  From  either  end  of  this  transverse  incision,  two  other  in- 
cisions, one  on  each  side,  are  carried  straight  downward,  the  outer 
one  corresponding  to   the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process, 
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the  inner  one  running  parallel  with  and  just  a  little  to  the  other  side 
of  the  external  occipital  crest.  Two  trephine  openings  are  made^  one 
in  either  upper  comer.  These  expose  the  lateral  sinus  or  the  dura 
mater  just  above  the  course  of  the  sinus.  The  dura  is  carefully  sep- 
arated and  the  bone  cut  with  the  biting  forceps  from  hole  to  hole, 
and  then  downward  along  either  lateral  incision.  The  bone  is  broken 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  flap  and  the  flap  turned  down.  The 
edges  of  the  opening  in  the  bone  should  be  gouged  away  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  position  of  the  lateral,  sigmoid,  and  occipital  sinuses.  The 
dura  is  incised,  not  too  close  to  the  margin  of  the  opening  in  the 
bone,  and  reflected  downward,  flap-fashion. 

To  obtain  still  more  room  in  the  suboccipital  region  a  much 
larger  flap,  reaching  well  into  the  other  half  of  the  occipital  bone, 
may  be  reflected  and  the  division  of  the  bone  carried  as  far  down- 
ward and  forward  into  the  floor  of  the  posterior  fossa  as  possible. 
When  this  flap  is  turned  down  it  will  be  seen  that  the  segment  of  bone 
includes  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  ligate  and  divide  the  occipital  sinus  and  falx  cer- 
ebelli.  For  this  purpose  an  incision  is  made  in  the  dura  upon  either 
side  of  the  middle  line  (falx  cerebelli)  and  the  ligature,  double,  carried 
around  the  falx  cerebelli  and  occipital  sinus  with  a  full-curved  car- 
rier. The  ligature  is  cut  and  tied  above  and  below  and  the  sinus 
and  falx  cerebelli  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The  upper  of  the 
two  ligatures  must  not  be  too  close  to  the  confluence  of  the  lateral 
and  longitudinal  sinuses — at  least  1  cm.  away.  The  ligatures  surround 
the  entire  width  of  the  falx  cerebelli,  which  is  quite  narrow  and  per- 
mits easy  passage  of  the  carrier. 

For  Abscess  of  the  Btuin. — Abscess  may  occur  in  any  part 
of  the  brain  as  a  result  of  direct  infection  from  without,  complicat- 
ing penetrating  wounds  of  the  skull,  and  compound  fractures.  Abscess 
of  the  brain  may  occur  in  head  injuries  without  local  wound,  the 
infectious  elements  ^raining  access  to  the  damaged  parts  through  the 
blood-stream.  AbsccsFcs  of  the  brain  may  be  metastatic,  secondary 
to  general  py.Tmic  conditions — abscess  of  the  lung,  liver,  osteo- 
myelitis, etc.  Most  commonly  abscess  of  the  brain  results  from  ex- 
tension of  a  septic  process  from  the  nasal  cavity  and  the  air  sinuses 
adjacent  to  it  or  from  the  middle  ear  and  mastoid  antrum.  The  in- 
flammatory process  extends  through  the  thin,  bony  partitions,  which 
separate  these  spaces  from  the  cranial  cavity,  or  septic  material  may 
be  carried  by  means  of  the  blood-current,  infected,  thrombosed,  emis- 
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Bary  veins^  etc.  These  abscesses  have  a  characteristic  predilection  for 
certain  definite  parts  of  the  brain.  Those  secondary  to  suppuration 
in  the  frontal,  sphenoidal  sinuses  are  found  in  the  frontal  lobe ;  those 
secondary  to  inflammatory  processes  in  the  middle  ear  and  mastoid 
antrum  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  Abscesses  located  in  the 
cerebellum  are  secondary  to  inflammation  in  the  mastoid  antrum  and 
cells  and  to  thrombosis  of  the  sigmoid  sinus. 

Abscesses  due  to  direct  infection  from  without,  complicating  a 
penetrating  wound  or  compound  fracture,  necrosis  and  suppuration 
of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  are  treated  by  enlarging  the  original  wound, 
freely  opening  the  skull  by  gouging  away  the  bone,  and  very  freely 
incising  and  packing  the  abscess  cavity.  It  is  not  advisable  to  ir- 
rigate the  abscess  cavity,  nor  should  its  wall  be  curetted  except  in 
the  case  of  chronic  (tubercular)  abscess,  with  a  distinct,  well-marked 
abscess  wall — pyogenic  membrane. 

The  pia-arachnoid  will  usually  be  found  adherent  to  the  dura, 
and  the  abscess  may  be  opened  without  danger  of  the  escaping  pus 
entering  the  subdural  space  and  being  distributed  over  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  brain  surface.  If  the  subdural  space  has  not  already 
been  closed  off  by  adhesion  between  the  dura  and  pia-arachnoid, 
strip  gauze  should  be  packed  into  the  space  before  opening  the  abscess. 

Plan  of  operation  upon  abscesses  secondary  to  infectious  processes 
in  the  paranasal  sinuses,  frontal,  sphenoidal,  etc.,  or  in  the  middle 
ear,  mastoid  antrum,  etc.,  is  discussed  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tions upon  these  several  parts.  It  might  be  well  to  mention  here, 
however,  that  the  cardinal  rule  is  to  first  freely  and  thoroughly  lay 
open  and  explore  the  cavity  which  is  the  seat  of  the  primary  infec- 
tion, find  the  path  of  infection  if  possible,  and  evacuate  and  drain  the 
brain  abscess  through  the  incision  and  wound  thus  made;  or  else, 
after  laying  open,  exploring,  and  packing  the  cavity  which  is  the 
original  focus  of  infection,  approach  and  evacuate  the  abscess  in  the 
brain  through  a  more  convenient  route — through  an  independent 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  skull,  etc. 

Puncture  of  the  Brain  and  Ventricles  for  Diagnostic 
Purposes. — A  small  incision  is  made  in  the  scalp  under  cocain  or 
ethyl  chlorid  anaesthesia.  The  opening  is  made  in  the  skull  with  a 
drill  driven  by  a  motor,  the  drill  held  lightly  and  steadily  against 
the  skull.  At  the  moment  the  skull  is  penetrated  the  fact  is  readily 
appreciated  by  the  operator.  There  is  but  little  danger  of  going 
through  the  dura  abruptly  with  the  drill,  but  even  if  this  occurs 
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no  damage  will  be  done.  A  very  small  burr — 2  mm.  in  diameter — 
is  used.  The  aspirating  needle  is  introduced  through  the  hole  in 
the  skull  and  then  pushed  through  the  dura  into  the  brain.  A  needle 
7  cm.  in  length  with  a  calibre  1  mm.  in  diameter,  and  provided  with 
a  steel  mandrin,  is  used.  The  needle  is  graduated  in  cm.  in  order 
to  determine  the  depth  of  fluids  and  tissues  withdrawn.  The  needle 
is  introduced  to  various  depths,  the  mandrin  withdrawn,  and  the 
syringe  applied.  The  needle  is  then  slowly  withdrawn,  making  suc- 
tion with  the  syringe  at  the  same  time.  Fluid  or  pus  or  a  cylinder 
of  brain  or  tumor  tissue  may  thus  be  withdrawn  for  examination. 

A  larger  incision  may  be  made  in  the  scalp  and  a  larger  opening 
made  in  the  skull  with  a  larger  burr  if  desired.  The  place  where 
the  aspiration  is  made  will  vary  according  to  the  location  of  the 
suspected  abscess,  cyst,  tumor,  etc. 

For  Tapping  the  Lateral  Ventricles. — ^The  needle  may  be 
introduced,  according  to  Keen,  at  a  point,  3  cm.  above  and  3  cm. 
behind  the  external  auditory  meatus.  The  needle  enters  the  posterior 
part  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  It  is  pushed  in  a  direction 
toward  the  top  of  the  pinna  of  the  ear  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
needle  enters  the  ventricle  at  a  depth  of  5  cm. 

According  to  Kocher  the  ventricle  is  entered  through  the  frontal 
lobe  at  a  point  just  anterior  to  the  bregma  and  2^/^  cm.  away  from 
the  middle  line.  The  needle  is  directed  downward  and  backward 
and  enters  the  vontriole  at  a  depth  of  5  to  6  cm. 

The  more  the  ventricle  is  distended,  the  easier  it  is  to  strike  it. 
The  amount  of  fluid  removed  is  governed  by  the  symptoms,  the  effect 
on  the  pulse,  blood-pressure,  etc. 

Permanent  Drainage  of  the  IjAteral  Ventricles  (Krause). 
— Permanent  drainage  of  the  lateral  ventricles  may  be  established 
by  introducing  a  cannula  into  the  lateral  ventricle  and  fixing  the 
outer  end  of  the  cannula,  which  emerges  through  an  opening  in  the 
skull  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fluid  from  the  ventricle  is  able  to 
escape  continuously  through  the  cannula  into  the  loose  connective 
tissue  underneath  the  scalp. 

A  small  incision  is  made  in  the  scalp  down  to,  but  not  through 
the  periosteum.  The  periosteum  is  incised  and  detached  from  the 
surface  of  the  bone  on  either  side  of  the  incision  so  as  to  form  two 
little  pockets,  one  on  either  side,  between  the  periosteum  and  the 
bone.  A  hole  2  mm.  in  diameter  is  drilled  through  the  skull.  A 
flexible  silver  cannula,  3  mm.  in  diameter,  is  fitted  snugly  over  an 
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aspirating  needle.  The  aspirating  needle  carrying  the  Bilver  cannula  is 
introduced  through  the  opening  in  the  skull  and  pushed  through 
the  substance  of  the  brain  until  Duid  is  reached.  The  aspirating 
needle  is  then  withdrawn,  leaving  the  end  of  the  cannula  in  the  ven- 
tricle. The  cannula  is  withdrawn  a  little  and  then  again  pushed  in 
a  little  to  make  certain  that  the  end  presents  just  within  the  ven- 
tricle.     The  free  end  of  the  cannula  which  protrudes  through  the 


opening  in  the  skull  is  cut  off  except  for  a  portion  about  1  cm.  in 
length.  The  protruding  portion  of  the  cannula  is  bitten  off,  without 
damaging  its  lumen,  in  the  following  niannor:  A  hard-steel  stylet 
ie  introduced  into  the  cannula  and  the  cannula  then  cut  off  with 
the  BciBBors  at  the  desired  point.  The  stylet  within  the  cannula  forms 
a  hard,  resistant  countersurface  to  cut  upon,  and  prevents  the  walls 
of  tbe  cannula  from  being  crushed  togetJier,  thus  interfering  with  its 
lumen.  The  stylet  is  withdrawn.  The  protruding  end  of  the  can- 
nula, about  1  cm.,  is  split  with  a  narrow-bladcd  scissore  so  that  the 
two  split  portions  may  be  Itent  back,  "T"  fashion,  against  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  skull.  Thus  the  cannula  is  prevented  from  being  forced 
farther  into  the  brain  or  lost  within  the  cranial  cavity.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  cannula  from  coming  out  the  two  bent  arms  corre- 
sponding to  the  split  end  of  the  cannula  are  fitted  into  the  two  little 
pockets  between  the  periosteum  and  the  surface  of  the  bone  that 
have  been  formed  by  detaching  the  former,  and  are  secured  thus  by 
suturing  the  edges  of  the  periosteum  together  just  above  and  just  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  cannula.  Silk  sutures  are  used.  The  edges  of 
the  incision  in  the  scalp  are  united,  accurately  covering  over  the  end 
of  the  cannula  with  several  silk  sutures. 

There  may  be  a  little  leakage  through  the  incision  in  the  scalp 
for  a  few  days,  but  the  incision  in  the  scalp  finally  closes  over  the 
end  of  the  cannula  and  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  thus  able  to  escape 
into  the  loose  tissue  under  the  scalp,  where  it  is  absorbed.  There 
may  be  considerable  oedema  of  the  soft  parts,  head  and  face,  for  a 
few  days,  but  this  gradually  subsides. 

Craniectomy  (Linear  Craniotomy). — Making  linear  furrows 
in  the  skull  for  the  purpose  of  providing  space  to  permit  of  the  proper 
growth  of  the  brain,  in  cases  of  microcephalia  and  idiocy.  It  is  very 
questionable  whether  operation  is  of  any  value. 

This  operation  was  first  performed  by  Lannelongue.  It  may  be 
done  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  skull  at  one  sitting. 

A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  in  the  scalp  in  the  middle  line 
commencing  at  a  point  just  above  the  occipital  protuberance  and 
carried  forward  as  far  as  the  hair-line  of  the  scalp;  from  the  ante- 
rior end  of  this  a  second  curved  incision  may  be  made  reaching  down- 
ward and  outward  away  from  the  middle  line;  this  latter  incision 
is  also  placed  within  the  hair-line  of  the  scalp.  The  scalp  is  then 
raised  from  the  skull  with  the  elevator. 

Posteriorly,  just  above  the  occipital  protuberance,  an  opening  is 
made  in  the  skull  with  the  trephine,  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter, 
and  through  this  opening,  with  the  bone-forceps  (a  De  Vilbiss  or 
Hudson  bone  forceps  serves  the  purpose  very  satisfactorily),  a  furrow 
is  cut  which  is  carried  forward  to  within  an  inch  of  the  supra-orbital 
ridge.  This  channel  should  be  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide  and  will 
vary  from  five  to  six  and  one-half  inches  in  length  and  should  be 
placed  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  away  from  the  middle  line  in 
order  to  avoid  the  longitudinal  sinus.  The  dura  is  detached  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  to  permit  the  use  of  the  bone  forceps, 
but  it  should  not  be  incised. 
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From  either  end  of  the  longitudinal  furrow  in  the  bone  an  ad- 
ditional channel  may  be  cut,  reaching  downward  and  outward  for 
one  or  two  inches  away  from  the  middle  line. 

The  periosteum  is  cut  away  from  the  margins  of  the  furrows 
in  the  bone  to  prevent  reproduction  of  the  bone.  If  any  of  the  branches 
of  the  meningeal  are  injured  during  the  course  of  the  operation, 
they  may  be  surrounded  by  ligatures  carried  in  a  curved  surgeon^s 
needle  and  tied.  It  is  often  difficult  to  secure  these  branches  with 
the  artery  forceps,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  ligatures 
around  them  in  the  needle. 

The  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  scalp  are  accurately  approxi- 
mated without  drainage,  to  insure  primary  healing. 

The  longitudinal  furrow  in  the  skull  is  usually  placed  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line,  but  may  be  placed  upon  the  right  side  in- 
stead, if  this  appears  to  be  the  less  developed  side. 

Trephining  of  Frontal  Sinuses. — For  purpose  of  providing  drain- 
age in  cases  of  empyema.  A  curved  incision  commencing  in  the 
middle  line  above  the  root  of  the  nose  and  passing  outward  along  the 
upper  margin  of  the  orbit  corresponding  to  the  line  of  the  eyebrow. 
The  incision  passes  through  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum 
down  to  the  bone.    The  bone  is  denuded  with  the  periosteum  elevator. 

The  anterior  bony  wall  of  the  sinus  is  penetrated  with  the  chisel 
and  mallet.  The  opening  is  placed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  middle 
line  and  above  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  mucous  lining  of  the 
sinus  which  is  thus  exposed  is  incised.  The  opening  in  the  bone  may 
be  enlarged  if  necessary  with  the  bone-forceps  or  chisel.  The  sinus 
may  be  curetted  with  the  sharp  spoon;  but  this  is  not  necessary  in 
all  cases.  A  probe  is  passed  into  the  sinus  and  down  through  the 
infundibulum  into  the  nasal  cavity.  This  passage  should  be  free  so 
as  to  permit  drainage.  The  infundibulum  takes  a  curved  course  from 
the  frontal  sinus  first  downward  and  somewhat  backward  and  then 
forward,  and  opens  under  the  front  portion  of  the  middle  turbinated 
bone.  Drainage  is  provided  by  drawing  a  tube  or  a  strip  of  gauze 
from  the  incision  down  through  the  infundibulum  and  out  through 
the  nose.  In  addition  the  sinus  is  loosely  packed  through  the  skin 
incision.  The  incision  is  closed  in  part.  If  both  sinuses  are  involved 
the  incision  can  be  carried  across  and  above  the  other  orbit,  and  the 
sinus  of  that  side  also  opened  in  a  similar  manner  by  gouging  away  its 
front  wall.  The  septum  between  the  two  sinuses  is  broken  down  with 
the  chisel. 
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Killian's  Operation. — ^This  operation  is  performed  for  chronic 
suppuration  of  the  frontaF  sinus.  It  consists  in  removing  the  an- 
terior wall  and  floor  of  the  frontal  sinus,  freely  curetting  the  sinus 
and  establishing  drainage  into  the  nasal  cavity.  A  bridge  of  bone, 
the  supra-orbital  margin,  is  left  for  cosmetic  effect  and  to  support 
the  soft  parts  and  prevent  falling-in  of  the  eyebrow. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  shave  the  eyebrows ;  it  suflSces  to  trim  the 
hairs  quite  short.    The  nasal  cavity  is  plugged  with  strip  gauze. 

The  incision  is  made  along  the  line  of  the  eyebrow,  hair-line, 
from  the  root  of  the  nose  outward  as  far  as  the  outer  end  of  the 
supra-orbital  margin.  From  the  root  of  the  nose  the  incision  is 
carried  downward  upon  the  side  of  the  nose  and  then  curved  out- 
ward, terminating  at  a  point  about  one-half  inch  below  the  junction 
of  the  inner  and  middle  thirds  of  the  inferior  orbital  margin.  This 
incision  goes  down  to,  but  does  not  include  the  periosteum.  The 
edges  of  the  incision  are  retracted  with  sharp-pronged  retractors. 
Spurting  vessels  are  secured  with  haemostats  and  ligated.  The  peri- 
osteum is  incised  along  a  line  parallel  with  and  about  one-quarter 
inch  above  the  supra-orbital  margin.  A  second  periosteal  incision 
commences  just  below  the  inner  end  of  the  supra-orbital  margin — 
just  inside  the  orbit — and  just  internal  to  the  point  where  the  pully  of 
the  superior  oblique  muscle  is  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and  is 
continued  inward  and  downward  along  the  line  of  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  skin  incision.  The  contents  of  the  orbit  are  held  away  and 
retracted  with  the  Killian  spatula.  With  the  periosteum  elevator  the 
periosteum  is  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  bone,  upward,  away 
from  the  supra-orbital  incision,  thus  denuding  the  surface  of  bone 
corresponding  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  frontal  sinus,  and  down- 
ward, away  from  the  lower  periosteal  incision,  denuding  the  bone 
corresponding  to  the  inner  part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit.  The  peri- 
osteum covering  the  bridge  of  bone  which  it  is  proposed  to  leave  to 
support  the  soft  parts  is  thus  left  undisturlxid.  The  front  wall  of 
the  sinus  is  penetrated  with  a  chisel  and  mallet,  and  a  considerable 
opening  made  with  the  rongeur  bone-forceps.  The  mucous  membrane 
lining  of  the  sinus  is  freely  incised — it  is  at  times  found  very  much 
thickened — and  the  sinus  is  thus  entered.  The  interior  of  the  sinus 
is  explored  with  the  probe  to  discover  its  dimensions,  extent,  etc.,  and 
then  the  entire  contents  removed  with  the  sharp  curette.  The  floor 
of  the  sinus  is  perforated  with  the  chis^O  and  mallet,  and  the  entire 
floor  of  the  sinus  then  gouged  away  with  the  rongeur  forceps,  working 
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toward  the  front  and  downward  and  sacrificing  the  frontal  process 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  The  anterior  ethmoidal  cells  are 
thus  freely  uncovered  and  may  be  curetted  if  diseased^  and  a  large 
opening  established  into  the  nasal  cavity  for  the  purpose  of  drainage. 
The  operation  may  be  continued  farther  if  conditions  warrant,  break- 
ing down  of  all  the  ethmoidal  cells,  removal  of  the  middle  turbinate, 
and  opening  and  curettage  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus.  A  biting  bone- 
forceps  of  the  Griining  type  is  used,  and  great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  using  the  curette  and  other  instruments — especially  not  to  per- 
forate the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  or  the  roof  of  the  sphenoidal 
sinus. 

The  posterior  cranial  wall  of  the  frontal  sinus  may  be  found 
necrosed,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  wall  with  the  rongeur,  exposing  the  dura. 

After  the  operation  has  been  completed  the  resulting  cavity  is 
wiped  dry  and  packed  with  strip  gauze.  The  first  end  of  the  gauze 
strip  is  passed  through  the  wound,  down  into  the  nasal  cavity,  so 
that  later  it  may  be  readily  seized  and  removed  through  the  nose. 
The  orbital  contents  are  gently  replaced  and  the  incision  very  ac- 
curately closed  with  interrupted .  silk  sutures,  which  include  the  edges 
of  the  detached  periosteum.  The  entire  external  wound  is  thus 
closed  and  the  frontal  sinus  drains  into  the  nasal  cavity.  The  gauze 
packing  is  removed  and  replaced  after  two  or  three  days. 

For  Abscess  in  the  Pron'Tal  Lobe. — Abscess  of  the  frontal 
lobe  may  be  due  to  direct  infection  through  a  compound  fracture, 
penetrating  wound  of  the  skull;  or  it  may  occur  in  connection  with 
necrosis  and  chronic  suppuration  of  the  bones  of  the  front  part  of 
the  skull.  Most  commonly,  however,  abscess  of  the  frontal  lobe  is 
secondary  to  suppuration  in  the  air  sinuses  adjacent  to  the  nasal  cavity 
— the  frontal  sinuses,  ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal  sinuses. 

The  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain  may  be  exposed  through  the  frontal 
sinus  during  the  course  of  an  operation  upon  the  sinus;  or  sub- 
sequent to  such  an  operation  if  the  symptoms  continue  and  point  to 
abscess  in  the  frontal  lobe.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  sinus  is 
gouged  away  until  an  opening  in  the  skull  sufficiently  large  has  been 
obtained.  If  abscess  of  the  frontal  lobe  occurs  independent  of 
frontal-sinus  infection,  an  opening  may  be  made  in  the  frontal  bone 
with  the  trephine  and  rongeur  forceps,  or  an  osteo-tegumentary  flap 
reflected  in  this  part  of  the  skull. 

After  the  dura  mater  has  been  incised  and  before  opening  the 
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abscess  the  subdural  space  should  be  packed  with  strip  gauze  if  the 
space  has  not  already  been  shut  off  by  adhesions  between  the  dura 
and  the  pia-arachnoid.  The  abscess  is  incised^  the  pus  evacuated^ 
and  the  cavity  is  packed  with  strip  gauze.  The  abscess  cavity  is  not 
irrigated. 

THE  MIDDLE  FOSSA  OF  THE  SKULL. 

■ 

■ 

Extirpation  of  the  Oaaserian  Ganglion  (Hartley-Eranse). — The 
operation  may  be  done  in  one  or  two  sittings.  The  patient  is  placed 
in  a  semirecumbent  position  with  the  head  turned  partly  to  one  side. 
A  horseshoe-shaped  flap,  consisting  of  the  integument  and  the  under- 
lying muscle  and  the  corresponding  segment  of  bone,  is  turned  down. 

The  incision  passes  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  soft 
parts,  including  the  periosteum,  down  to  the  bone.  This  incision 
commences  anteriorly,  just  above  the  zygoma,  and  about  a  finger's 
breadth  behind  the  external  angular  process;  it  is  carried  upward 
upon  the  temporal  region  describing  an  arc,  its  posterior  limb  ter- 
minating just  in  front  of  the  tragus.  Bleeding  points  are  secured 
with  artery  forceps  and  ligatures.  The  flap  thus  marked  out  meas- 
ures in  its  vertical  diameter  three  inches,  about  two  inches  across 
its  widest  part,  and  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  at  its  base, 
wliich  is  just  above  the  zygoma.  Corresponding  to  the  skin  incision 
a  groove  is  chiseled  all  around  in  the  bone.  The  Hartley  chisels  are 
probably  the  best  for  this  purpose,  as  they  cut  a  distinct  groove;  if 
an  ordinary  narrow  chisel  is  used,  it  should  be  held  quite  obliquely 
and  only  its  comer  engaged  in  the  bone  while  cutting.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  injure  the  dura  with  the  chisel.  The  bone  may  be 
cut  more  conveniently  and  with  less  danger  of  injuring  the  dura 
with  the  biting  bone-forceps — the  De  Vilbiss,  Hudson,  etc.,  or  with 
the  Oigli  saw,  as  described  on  page  92. 

The  elevator  is  introduced  as  a  lever  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  cut  in  the  bone  and  the  segment  of  bone,  with  the  soft  parts 
still  attached,  is  broken  through  at  its  base  and  turned  well  down 
over  the  zygoma;  if  the  opening  is  not  sufficiently  large,  more  bone 
may  be  cut  away  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  opening  with  the  bone 
forceps.  Through  this  opening  in  the  skull  the  dura  mater  is  ex- 
posed, the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  ramifying  upon 
it  toward  the  front;  at  times  this  branch  is  torn  when  the  plate  of 
bone  is  reflected,  especially  if  the  groove  in  the  bone  in  which  the 
vessel  is  lodged  is  unusually  deep;  if  injured,  it  should  be  ligated. 
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Now,  with  the  fingers  or  the  blunt  periosteum  elevator,  the  dura  is 
separated  from  the  bone,  from  the  floor  of  the  middle  fossa.  This 
step  of  the  operation  may  be  executed  without  much  diflBculty  until 
the  middle  meningeal  artery,  as  it  enters  the  skull  through  the  fora- 
men spinosum,  is  encountered.  When  this  vessel  is  exposed  it  should 
be  secured  with  a  double  catgut  ligature  and  divided.  If  diflSculty 
is  experienced  in  ligating  the  artery,  or  if  it  is  torn  off  close  to  the 
foramen  through  which  it  enters  the  skull,  the  hemorrhage  may  be 
controlled  by  plugging  the  opening  with  a  wooden  peg  or  by  in- 
troducing a  Krause  hook  into  the  opening  and  twisting  it  within 
the  opening  until  the  bleeding  is  controlled.  The  field  of  operation 
is  kept  clear  of  blood  with  gauze  wipes  on  holders.  After  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  has  been  disposed  of  and  still  working  inward,  but 
rather  more  cautiously,  the  dura  mater  is  detached  from  the  base 
of  the  skull  with  a  blunt  elevator  or  with  a  small  gauze  pad  in  a 
forceps,  at  the  same  time  lifting  the  brain  away  from  the  base  of 
the  skull  toward  the  vault.  This  is  best  accomplished  with  the  aid 
of  a  narrow,  polished,  right-angle  retractor.  A  very  appropriate  in- 
strument for  the  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig.  6G.  The  flat,  flexible  re- 
tractor is  also  very  useful.  The  blade  may  be  bent  at  any  angle 
desired.  With  these  instruments  the  brain  can  be  very  conveniently 
lifted  away  from  the  base  of  the  skull.  A  pad  of  gauze  may  be  inter- 
posed between  tlie  retractor  and  the  brain;  by  this  means  the  hem- 
orrhage may  be  very  much  diminished.  The  hemorrhage  caused  by 
separating  the  dura  mater  from  the  bone  is  sometimes  considerable. 
It  may  be  controlled  by  a  few  minutes'  pressure  with  a  gauze  pad  or 
by  shifting  or  withdrawing  the  retractor  for  a  few  minutes  and  allow- 
ing the  brain  to  drop  back  upon  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Thus 
gradually  working  inward  we  reach  the  third  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  which  may  be  seen  passing  out  of  the  skull  through  the  fora- 
men ova^e.  This  trunk  is  seized  with  a  narrow  forceps  and  isolated 
as  far  back  as  the  ganglion;  it  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  ganglion. 
Without  cutting  this  trunk,  we  then  work  a  little  farther  inward, 
toward  the  middle  line,  until  we  meet  the  second  division  of  the 
nerve.  This  is  likewise  isolated  and  followed  backward  from  the 
foramen  rotundum  as  far  as  the  ganglion.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
ganglion  is  then  gradually  freed  from  the  dura.  While  the  work 
of  isolating  the  ganglion  is  being  accomplished  the  brain  should  be 
well  retracted :  lifted  away  from  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  ganglion 
can  be  separated  from  the  overlying  dura  with  a  blunt  periosteum 
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elevator.  The  third  divieion  of  the  nerve  may  be  seized  and  pulled 
upon  ae  a  guide  to  the  ganglion.  It  may  be  necesBary  to  cut  a  few 
connective-tiBSue  bande,  between  the  ganglion  and  the  dura,  with 
the  scissors,  and  in  doing  this  the  operator  may  accidentally  cut  into 
the  dura;  this  accident,  however,  is  of  no  serious  significance;  some 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  will  escape,  but,  according  to  Tiftany,  this  is 


rather  an  advantage.  There  may  be  considerable  hemorrhage  oc- 
casioned in  isolating  and  detaching  the  ganglion,  but  this  may  again 
be  controlled  by  pressure  with  the  gauze  pad  or  by  shifting  the  re- 
tractor or  allowing  the  brain  to  drop  bnck  in  place  upon  the  bone 
temporarHy.  Tlio  ganglion  should  be  freed  as  far  back  as  the  superior 
border  of  tlie  ]>oliwifl  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  so  that  the  oper- 
ator may  !«  able  to  pee  the  white  trunk  of  the  nerve  ebowing  beyond 
the  ganglion.     Care  »hould  be  exercised  in  freeing  the  inner  part  of 
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the  ganglion^  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  this  part  of  the  cavernous 
sinus  and  the  carotid  artery.  The  operator  should  finally  be  able 
to  raise  the  detached  ganglion  away  from  the  surface  of  the  bone 
upon  which  it  rests  with  the  periosteum  elevator.  Occasionally  this 
surface  of  bone  is  absent,  and  the  ganglion  is  then  separated  from  the 
carotid  artery  as  it  lies  in  its  canal  by  only  a  thin,  cartilaginous  or 
fibrous  layer;  therefore  one  should  avoid  any  roughness  during  this 
step  of  the  operation. 

The  ganglion,  being  finally  free  all  around^  is  seized  with  a  long, 
thin  artery  clamp,  and  in  doing  this  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  catching 
the  dura,  etc.,  at  the  same  time  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps.  The  third 
and  second  divisions  of  the  nerve  are  tl^n  cut,  either  with  a  long 
thin  scissors  or  with  a  tenotome  close  to  their  foramina;  in  cuttting 
the  third  division,  the  motor  branch  of  the  nerve  is  usually  divided 
at  the  same  time  with  it.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  cutting 
the  motor  branch  as  the  third  division  is  severed,  but  this  is  often- 
times diflBcult  and  in  many  cases  its  division  is  excusable.  When 
the  third  division  is  cut  there  may  be  considerable  venous  hemorrhage 
from  the  small  meningeal  branch  which  enters  the  skull  through  the 
foramen  ovale;  this  can  be  controlled  by  packing  temporarily  or  by 
shifting  the  retractor  or  by  allowing  the  brain  to  drop  back  for  a 
few  minutes  upon  the  base  of  the  skull. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  isolate  or  cut  the  first,  the  ophthalmic, 
division  of  the  nerve  on  account  of  the  danger  of  doing  damage  to 
the  third,  fourth,  or  sixth  nerve  and  to  the  cavernous  sinus,  and, 
besides,  this  branch  is  readily  torn  away  when  the  ganglion  is  twisted 
out.  This  branch  may,  however,  be  exposed  just  where  it  comes  off 
from  the  Qasserian  ganglion. 

After  tlie  second  and  third  division  of  the  nerve  have  been  sev- 
ered the  ganglion,  in  the  grasp  of  the  long,  narrow  forceps,  is 
slowly  twisted  free,  tearing  it  away  from  the  first  division  and  usually 
bringing  away  with  it  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  for  a  greater 
or  less  distance  beyond  the  ganglion.  Should  the  cavernous  sinus  be 
torn,  the  hemorrhage  is  profuse,  but  this  can  be  controlled  by  tem- 
porarily packing  with  a  strip  of  gauze  and  allowing  the  brain  to 
drop  back  into  place  upon  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  bone  is  finally  replaced  and  the  incision  in  the  soft  parts 
closed  with  suture.  A  strip  of  gauze  is  introduced  through  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  opening  in  the  skull  if  there  is  considerable  oozing. 

This  operation  may  be  followed  by  ulcer  of  the  cornea  or  con- 
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juQctiTitis,  due  to  infection  or  the  entrance  of  dirt  which  la  not  ap- 
preciated b;  the  patient  on  account  of  the  loss  of  sensation  in  the 
eye.  This  may  be  avoided  by  bandaging  the  eye  aseptically  or  sealing 
it  with  a  watch-crystal. 

Ptosis,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  etc.,  may  occur  as  a 
result  of  injury  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves.  These  com- 
plications may  be  avoided  by  keeping  away  from  the  first  division  of 
the  fifth  nerve  aad  the  immediately  adjacent  third,  fourth,  and  sixth 
nerves  during  the  course  of  the  operation. 


Reflected    (CiuMns).     OpenlnK    In    lower    anterior 
Bupportlni  anterior  bruich  ol  middle  menlnieal 
cipoaed.    B,  ed|e  ot  openlDf  Id  ikull;  U,  cut  edfe  of  temporal  muKle. 

The  operation  may  be  done  in  two  sittings :  first,  turning  down 
the  osteo-tegunientary  flap;  second,  exposure  and  removal  of  the 
ganglion. 

Mktiiod  of  CusiiiNO. — ^Thc  zygomatic  arch  is  divided  and  dis- 
located downward  nml  the  gangiion  is  approached  through  an  opening 
made  in  that  ])orlion  of  the  great  wing  of  tlie  sphenoid  that  forms 
the  lower,  forward  part  of  the  temporal  fossa.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
divide  or  Itgatc  the  meningeal  artery  in  this  operation. 

A  horseshoe-shaped  incision  is  made  upon  tlie  side  of  the  head; 
its  base,  4  cm.  long,  corresponds  to  the  zygoma;  its  arch  reaches 
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upward  for  a  distance  of  about  5  cm.;  the  highest  part  of  the  in- 
cision is  just  above  the  pinna  of  the  ear.  The  flap  of  skin  and  fat  is 
detached  and  reflected  downward  below  the  level  of  the  zygoma,  in  this 
way  exposing  the  fascia  covering  the  temporal  muscle.  Concentric  to 
and  just  inside  the  skin  incision,  the  temporal  fascia  is  divided.  The 
periosteum  corresponding  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  zygomatic  arch 
is  incised  and  peeled  off  the  bone,  leaving  the  attachment  of  the 
masseter  to  its  under  surface  intact  and  the  arch  then  divided  with 
bone-forceps  or  Gigli  saw,  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  dis- 
located downward.  Again,  corresponding  to  and  inside  the  skin  in- 
cision, the  temporal  muscle  is  incised  and  detached  downward  away 
from  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

A  small  opening  is  made  in  the  bone  in  the  lower  anterior  part 
of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  this  is  enlarged  with  the  rongeur  forceps 
until  an  opening  3  cm.  in  diameter  is  obtained.  The  dura  mater  sup- 
porting the  middle  meningeal  artery  is  thus  exposed,  the  artery  passing 
obliquely  forward  and  upward  across  the  opening  in  the  skull. 

The  dura  with  the  artery  uninjured  is  raised  away  from  the  base 
of  the  middle  fossa,  working  inward  with  the  elevator  until  the  loca- 
tion of  the  foramen  ovale  is  reached.  In  this  situation  the  dura  is 
found  more  firmly  attached  to  the  bone.  The  dura  mater  envelope 
underneath  which  the  ganglion  and  its  three  intra-cranial  branches 
are  lodged  is  split  or  detached,  working  from  before  backward,  from 
the  region  of  the  foramen  rotundum  to  the  foramen  ovale,  continuing 
until  the  three  trunks  and  the  ganglion  back  as  far  as  its  sensory  root 
are  exposed.  With  the  periosteum  elevator  the  ganglion  and  the  three 
branches  are  detached  from  their  bed.  After  the  second  and  third 
trunks,  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  branches,  have  been  sepa- 
rated the  operator  proceeds  to  separate  the  first,  the  ophthalmic 
branch.  This  is  the  innermost  of  the  three  and  lies  in  close  relation 
with  the  cavernous  sinus  and  the  sixth  nerve.  The  separation  of 
this  branch  is  commenced  behind  the  ganglion  near  the  sensory  root, 
working  forward  with  the  elevator  and  avoiding  the  cavernous  sinus 
and  the  sixth  nerve.  Finally  the  ganglion  and  the  three  trunks  can 
be  lifted  free  upon  the  elevator. 

The  ganglion  is  grasped  behind  near  its  sensory  root  with  a 
long,  thin  forceps  and  raised  up  out  of  its  bed,  and  tlie  three  branches 
are  then  cut  close  to  their  foramina,  etc.,  and  the  ganglion  and  sensory 
root  twisted  fn^e,  bringing  the  ganglion,  the  three  divisions  of  the 
ner\'e,  and  part  of  the  sensory  root  away  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps. 
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The  soft  parts  are  sutured  back  in  place;  it  is  unnecessary  to 
wire  the  detached  piece  of  zygoma.  The  eye  is  protected  with  a  sheet 
of  gutta  percha  and  dressings  applied.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  any  provision  for  drainage. 

Extirpation  of  the  Oasserian  Ganglion  (Bose-Andrews). — The 
incision  commences  at  a  point  near  the  external  angular  process, 


Fig.  68.— Resection  of  the  Gasserian  Ganglion,  etc.  KL,  Kr6nleln-LQcke 
Incision;  KA,  Rose-Andrews  Incision.  Dotted  lines  represent  the  lines  of 
division  through  the  bones;  drill  holes  for  subsequent  wiring  of  the  fragments. 

curving  backward  above  the  zygoma  to  a  point  just  in  front  of  the 
ear,  whence  it  extends  downward  to  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  This 
incision  penetrates  through  the  skin  and  fat  only,  and  pains  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  parotid  gland,  Stenson's  duct,  and 
the  facial  nerve.  The  temporal  artery,  as  it  ascends  in  front  of  the 
ear,  may  be  divided,  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  ligate  it. 
The  flap  which  is  thus  outlined  is  reflected  downward  sufficiently  to 
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expose  the  zygomatic  arch.    The  temporal  fascia  is  incised  along  the 
upper  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  is  the  division  of  the  zygomatic 
arch  with  the  Gigli  saw,  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  the  segment 
of  bone  which  is  thus  resected,  together  with  the  attached  masseter 
muscle,  is  then  reflected  downward.  Before  dividing  the  zygomatic  ' 
arch  holes  should  be  drilled  through  the  bone  corresponding  to  the 
intended  line  of  section,  so  that  it  may  be  wired  back  in  place  after 
tha  operation  has  been  completed.  When  this  flap,  including  the  de- 
tached segment  of  the  zygomatic  arch  and  the  masseter  muscle,  is 
turned  down,  the  coracoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  tendon 
of  the  temporal  muscle,  which  is  attached  to  it,  are  exposed.  The 
coracoid  process  is  divided,  first  drilling  holes  for  subsequent  wiring, 
and,  together  with  the  attached  tendon  of  the  temporal,  muscle,  this 
is  turned  upward.  There  is  now  exposed  the  internal  maxillary  artery 
passing  from  below,  forward,  and  upward  across  the  outer  surface 
of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  This  vessel  is  tied  double  and  di- 
vided. With  the  periosteum  elevator  the  external  pterygoid  muscle 
is  separated  from  its  attachment  to  the  under  surface  of  the  great 
wing  and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate  of 
the  sphenoid.  All  hemorrhage  should  be  controlled  by  ligature  or 
pressure  as  the  operation  progresses  step  by  step.  With  the  finger 
in  the  wound  the  sharp  edge  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate  is  felt 
for  and  recognized  and,  tracing  this  upward  as  a  guide,  we  feel  or  see 
the  foramen  ovale  at  its  base  (see  Pig.  74). 

A  trephine  of  small  diameter  is  applied  to  the  base  of  the  skull 
(to  the  portion  corresponding  to  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing 
of  the  sphenoid  which  has  been  laid  bare  by  detaching  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle)  anterior  and  a  little  external  to  the  foramen  ovale, 
and  here  a' small  button  of  bone  is  removed.  After  this  button  of  bone 
has  been  removed  the  bridge  of  bone  remaining  between  the  trephine 
opening  and  the  foramen  ovale  is  cut  away  with  a  rongeur  bone-forceps. 
The  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  seized  with  a  hook  and  drawn 
out  through  the  opening  in  the  skull  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  Gas- 
serian  ganglion,  and  then  the  second  division  of  the  nerve  is  also  seized 
with  the  hook  and  pulled  out  through  the  same  opening.  These  trunks 
are  both  divided  and  used  as  guides  to  the  ganglion,  which  lies  in  a 
direction  backward  and  inward  from  the  foramen  ovale,  within  the 
skull,  upon  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The 
cut  ends  of  the  nerves,  still  attached  to  the  ganglion,  are  steadied  in  the 
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grasp  of  a  long,  narrow  artery  forceps,  and  with  a  curette  which  is 
introduced  through  the  opening  in  the  skull,  the  ganglion  is  destroyed 
and  scooped  out. 

The  technique  of  this  operation  is  difficult,  as  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  reach  the  ganglion.  There  is  liability  to  profuse  hemor- 
rhage which  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  control  and  also  to  injury  of 
the  Eustachian  tube.  If  the  Eustachian  tube  is  injured  during  the 
course  of  the  operation,  the  danger  of  infection  is  great.  Oozing  can 
be  stopped  by  pressure  with  a  gauze  pad.  When  the  operation  has 
been  finished,  the  parts  are  replaced,  the  coracoid  process  being  wired 
to  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  detached  segment  of  the  zygomatic 
arch  fixed  in  place  with  wire  sutures.  The  incision  in  the  skin  is 
closed  with  a  sufficient  number  of  silk  sutures. 

THE  MASTOID  REGION  AND  THE  EAR. 

The  mastoid  region  and  the  ear  are  intimately  associated  with 
each  other  clinically. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Mastoid  Begion. — The  mastoid 
region  is  that  part  of  the  skull  which  corresponds  to  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  integument  of  this  region  is  thin  and  contains  very  little 
fat;  its  blood-supply  is  derived  from  the  posterior  auricular  artery, 
which  ascends  just  behind  the  ear.  This  vessel  lies  just  anterior  to 
the  line  of  incision  which  is  usually  made  for  operations  upon  the 
mastoid  antrum.  The  occipital  artery  ascends  beneath  the  tendon  of 
the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  and  becomes  superficial  midway  between  the 
mastoid  process  and  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  whence  it 
is  continued  upward  upon  the  back  of  the  skull. 

The  surface  of  the  mastoid  is  uneven  and  perforated  by  a  variable 
number  of  small  vascular  openings.  At  the  back  part  of  the  mastoid 
portion,  at  or  just  in  front  of  the  suture  line  between  it  and  the 
occipital  bone,  there  is  an  opening,  the  mastoid  foramen.  Through 
this  a  small  vein  passes  into  the  lateral  sinus  and  a  small  arterial 
branch  from  the  occipital  artery  to  the  dura  mater. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  mastoid  portion  presents  a  wide  groove, 
curving  from  above  downward  with  the  convexity  forward,  which 
lodges  the  sigmoid  (lateral)  sinus.  This  groove  is  located  about  half 
an  inch  behind  the  posterior  border  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
and  presents  the  opening  of  the  mastoid  foramen. 
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Th^  Tfi^^Uiid  fjortion  i*  prolong^ed  Mow  in  a  teat-like  pnxesf, 
th^  rriA»tMd  prrjc^jag.  The  mastoid  pny^e*  i*  larger  in  muscular  sob- 
jftct^;  it  w  r;r*TriparatiTe?j  smail  in  the  cfaiH.  The  stmcture  of  this 
pTOfi^A  Taries».  ItA  cr^rUrx  may  be  thin  or  maj  be  thick  and  Terr  hard 
like  ivory.  The  maj>totd  proeegg  15  a?ually  made  cp  of  a  number  of 
frellalar  .^fia^reo,  the  pneumatic  mMstfAA,  all  lined  with  moeous  mem- 
brane anr]  eommnnieating  throu^  the  antrum  with  the  middle  ear 
f  tvinpannm) ;  the^e  reach  to  the  tip  of  the  process  and  often  poietrate 
UfV^^d  the  Iimiti>  of  the  mastoid  process  into  the  occipital  bone  or 
zy;romatic  proce»>  or  they  may  extend .  backward  into  the  mastoid 
p^>rtion  proper,  pretty  close  to  the  groove  which  lodges  the  sigmoid 
ftinrjf^^  m  that  there  may  be  but  a  rery  thin  shell  of  bone  separating 
the  maiitoid  cells  from  the  sinus,  ila^toids  vary  in  different  people 
and  ufK/n  oppfj^iie  sides  in  the  same  person  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
thr^e  cells  are  developed.  They  begin  to  develop  early  in  life,  but  the 
age  difffrrs  at  which  they  are  found  fully  developed.  From  five  years 
on  they  are  fairly  well  marke<l,  and  it  is  said  that  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  yrmrs  they  are  all  developed  dowTi  to  the  tip  of  the  process. 
Some  say  that  they  do  not  reach  complete  development  until  a  few 
years  lat^^r.  The  cellular  spaces  are  all  lined  with  mucous  membrane 
and  communicate  with  each  other,  and,  through  the  antrum,  with 
the  middle  ear.  The  mastoid  process  may  be  composed  of  ordinary 
spongy  bone,  or  it  may  be  found  occasionally  very  dense  and  hard, 
njsembling  ivory.  Occasionally  the  bone  undergoes  a  process  of  rare- 
faction, the  septa  gradually  disappearing  and  the  spaces  opening  into 
one  anothffr  until  they  are  all  combined  in  one  large  space  represented 
by  the  antrum.  There  is  always  present,  even  in  the  newborn,  at  least 
rmc!  space, — tlie  aninim. 

Thr;  rnaHtoirj  autnini  is  a  space  varying  in  size  from  a  small  pea 
U)  n  Kniiill  iH'an,  wliicli  is  found  in  the  mastoid  process  just  behind 
ainl  ^l)ov<^  -  on  a  higher  level  than — the  tympanic  cavity.  The  mastoid 
nnirnni  conirniinicaicH  with  the  tympanic  cavity  through  an  opening 
in  th(?  upper  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum, — the  iter 
or  (uliitis  ad  antrum,  Tliis  passage  is  partly  occupied  by  the  ossicles. 
The  rr)()f  of  the  antrum  is  formed  by  the  same  plate  of  bone  that  forms 
the  roof  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  antrum  is  lined  with  mucous 
nicrnhninc!  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  tympanum.  The 
antrum  is  practically  a  part  of  the  tympanic  cavity  and  an  inflam- 
nnHory  proccsH  originating  in  the  tympanum  may  very  readily  extend 
and  involve  the  antrum  and  adjacent  air  spaces  in  the  mastoid  process. 
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In  the  adult  the  mastoid  antnim  is  found  at  a  depth  of  from  13  to 
18  mm.  {14  to  %  inch)  beneath  the  external  surface  of  the  bone. 
The  pOBition  of  the  antnim  corresponds  externally  to  the  small  tri- 
angular depression  which  is  found  just  behind  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  external  auditory  meatus.    This  little  triangular  space  is  called 


F\g,  E>.— Side  ot  Skull.  A,  position  of  appnlng  It 
rior  breneb  ol  tba  middle  meDlngeal  (Vogt's  1ln«);  C,  poBitlon  ot  opcntas  tor 
cerebellar  kbuew:  UA,  location  or  mutold  antrum  (dlrecUr  In  front  dI  clrcl* 
tlA  Is  tbe  gplDB  supra  m«tum);  P,  opentuK  to  expose  the  posterior  braocb 
of  middle  menluKcal;  R.  Rejd's  bage-llue  coDtlouod  backward  to  eitemal 
occlplUI  protulwrance;  B.  dotted  lines  represent  lourse  ot  lateral  (sigmoid) 
sinus;  TB.  openlni  In  tbe  skutl  lor  absceas  ol  tbe  tempore -spbenoldat  lobe. 

the  fossa  mastoidea.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  line  that  marks 
the  posterior  root  of  the  zygoma,  anterioriy  by  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  external  auditory  meatus;  the  third  side  of  the  triangle  may 
be  supplied  by  drawing  a  tanfjent  upward  and  baclfward  from  the 
lower  posterior  portion  of  the  margin  of  the  e,\teninl  auditory  meatus. 
The  posterior  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  is  marked  above 
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by  a  spine,  the  spina  supra  meatum,  or  spine  of  Henle.  This  spine 
is  readily  recognized  after  the  soft  parts  have  been  incised  and  sep- 
arated from  the  bone,  and  is  a  very  useful  landmark  in  locating  the 
level  of  the  antrum,  etc. 

In  very  young  children  the  antrum  is  comparatively  large  and 
very  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  just  behind  the  upper^  part 
of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Ear. — Changes  that  occur  in  the  first 
visceral  cleft  result  in  the  formation  of  the  external  and  middle  ear. 
The  internal  ear,  labyrinth,  etc.,  are  formed  within  the  substance  of 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  external  fossa,  or  cleft, 
develops  into  the  external  auditory  canal  and  auricle;  the  internal 
fossa,  or  cleft,  which  opens  into  the  pharynx,  becomes  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  tympanum.  Where  the  funduses  of  these  clefts,  or  fossae, 
meet,  their  walls  coalesce  and  thus  form  the  drum,  the  partition  be- 
tween the  external  and  the  middle  ear.  The  margin  of  the  outer 
opening  of  the  external  cleft,  or  fossa,  becomes  thickened  and  nodu- 
lated, and  these  nodules,  coalescing,  form  the  external  ear. 

The  hearing  apparatus  may  be  divided  into  the  external  ear, 
which  includes  the  auricle  (pinna),  external  auditory  canal,  and 
drum;  the  middle  ear,  tympanum,  which  communicates  with  the 
pharynx  through  the  Eustachian  tube ;  and  the  internal  ear,  labyrinth, 
etc.,  inclosed  within  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  auricle  is  made  up  of  a  cartilaginous  plate  considerably 
folded  upon  itself  and  covered  with  skin ;  it  consists  of  several  parts. 
It  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  head  by  ligamentous  bands;  one  of 
these  passes  forward  to  the  root  of  the  zygoma;  the  other  backward 
to  the  mastoid  process.  Its  blood-supply  is  derived  from  branches 
which  are  given  off  by  the  temporal  artery  in  front  and  the  posterior 
auricular  behind.  The  supply  is  very  abundant,  and  therefore  wounds 
of  the  car  heal  kindly. 

The  external  auditory  canal  is  about  one  inch  (24  mm.  Trolsch) 
in  length;  its  outer  portion,  comprising  one-third  of  its  length,  is 
cartilaginous  and  continuous  with  the  auricle;  the  inner  part,  com- 
prising two-thirds  of  its  length,  is  bone.  The  course  of  the  canal  is 
transverse,  but  it  suffers  two  curves:  one,  in  its  cartilaginous  part, 
with  its  convexity  forward;  the  second  at  the  junction  of  the  carti- 
laginous and  bony  parts,  with  its  convexity  backward;  this  junction 
is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  canal,  and  is  called  the  isthmus. 

To  expose  the  drum,  the  auricle  is  drawn  upward,  backward,  and 
outward  away  from  the  side  of  the  head. 
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In  the  newborn  child  there  is  no  hony  portion  to  the  external 
auditory  canal,  this  part  being  represented  only  by  a  ring  of  bone 
into  which  -the  drum  is  fitted.  This  bony  ring,  the  auditory  process, 
is  incomplete,  and  is  applied  against  the  depressed,  hollowed-ont  under 
surface  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal,  which  thus  completes 
the  ring.  At  this  eariy  age  the  drum  is  very  near  the  surface  of  the 
body,  there  being  no  depth  to  the  bony  auditory  canal.  As  the  child 
grows,  the  bony  ring,  the  auditory  process,  broadens  out,  and  in  the 
adult  is  represented  by  the  external  auditory  process,  which  corre- 
sponds to  ite  outer  edge,  and  by  the  vaginal  process,  this  latter  form- 
ing the  lower  and  anterior  wall  of  the  bony  portion  of  the  auditory 
canal  and  the  back  part  of  the  floor  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  upper 
wall  of  the  auditory  canal  is  formed  by  the  grooved  under  surface 
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of  tlie  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  outer  edge  of 
the  auditory  process  is  roug^  and  the  upper  posterior  angle  presents 
a  spine,  usually  well  marked, — the  spina  supra  meatuvi,  or  spine  of 
Henle.  The  cartilaginous  part  of  the  auditory  canal  is  attached  to  the 
rough  outer  edge  of  the  external  auditory  process  by  firm  bands  of 
connective  tissue. 

The  skin  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  auditory  canal  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  drum. 

The  bony  part  of  the  external  auditory  canal  is  in  relation,  above, 
with  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
thin,  cellular  plate  of  hone,  part  of  the  equamous  portion  of  the 
temporal;  behind,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  mastoid  system  of  cells, 
and,  in  front,  with  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  parotid 
gland. 

Blows  upon  the  chin  may  he  transmitted  through  the  lower  jaw 
to  the  condyle,  and  in  this  way  may  injure  the  auditory  canal,  xo  that 
there  may  be  an  issue  of  blood  from  the  external  auditory  meatus. 
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Purulent  processes  involving  the  auditory  canal  may  present  cerebral 
complications,  especially  in  children,  without  the  middle  ear  being 
involved,  the  infecton  in  these  cases  passing  through  the  roof  of  the 
auditory  canal  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull. 

The  drum  is  the  septum  between  the  external  and  the  middle 
ears.  It  is  made  up  of  skin  externally,  and,  internally,  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  tympanum;  interposed  between  those  two  is 
a  layer  of  connective  tissue.  The  drum  is  set  in  a  bony  ring,  and 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  external  wall  of  the  tympanum.  It  is 
set  obliquely  and  in  such  a  way  that  its  outer  surface  looks  down- 
ward, forward,  and  outward;  the  anterior  wall  of  the  external  audi- 
tory canal  is  thus  longer  than  the  upper,  posterior  wall. 

The  drum,  viewed  through  the  external  auditory  canal,  is  grayish 
in  color.  At  the  upper  anterior  part,  close  to  the  periphery,  is  a  whitish 
point  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  short  process  of  the  malleus. 
Passing  downward  and  backward  from  this  point  is  a  slight  elevation 
corresponding  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  The  handle  of  the  mal- 
leus is  firmly  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  drum,  and  tends  to 
draw  it  inward,  thus  presenting  a  concave  surface  to  the  auditory 
canal.  The  deepest  part  of  this  surface  corresponds  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  is  called  the  umbo  membranw.  The 
long  process  of  the  incus  may  be  seen  posterior  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
handle  of  the  malleus  if  the  drum  is  quite  transparent.  A  line  continued 
downward  and  backward  in  the  direction  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus, 
and  another  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  former  and  upon  a 
level  with  the  umbo,  serve  to  divide  the  drum  into  four  quadrants. 
Parncentesis  of  the  drum  is  performed  in  the  lower,  posterior  quadrant. 

TuE  Middle  Ear  consists  of  the  tympanum  and  adjoining  air- 
colls  and  the  Eustachian  tube. 

IMic  tympanum  is  a  wedge-shaped  cavity  separated  from  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  canal  by  the  drum  and  communicating  by  an  opening 
in  its  anterior  end,  through  the  Eustachian  tul)e,  with  the  pharynx. 
In  the  anterior  part  is  also  seen  the  Glaserian  fissure,  through  which 
the  middle  ear  communicates  with  the  glenoid  cavity  and  through 
which  the  chorda  tympani  loaves  the  tympanum.  The  upper  part 
of  the  tympanum,  the  portion  above  the  level  of  the  membrana 
tympani,  is  called  the  attic.    In  this  space  the  ossicles  are  lodged. 

The  carotid  artery,  surrounded  by  a  venous  plexus,  traverses  a 
canal,  in  the  temporal  bone,  which  is  located  just  in  front  of  the 
tympanum  and  which  is  separated  from  this  cavity  by  a  very  thin 
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plate  of  bone  that  is,  at  times,  perforated.  Behind,  the  tympanum 
communicates  with  the  mastoid  antrum  through  a  short  passage  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  posterior  wall,  called  the  iter  or  aditus  ad  antrum. 
The  roof  of  the  aditus  is  formed  by  the  same  thin  plate  of  bone,  tegmen 
tympani,  that  forms  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  and  the  antrum.  The 
aditus  is  partly  occupied  by  the  body  of  the  incus  and  the  head  of  the 
malleus.  The  inner  wall  of  the  aditus  presents  an  eminence  of  bone 
corresponding  to  the  external  semicircular  canal.  Just  below  and  in 
front  of  this  there  is  a  second,  smooth,  curved,  linear  elevation  of  bone 
corresponding  to  that  part  of  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii,  which  arches 
backward  and  downward  over  the  foramen  ovale.  The  wall  of  the  aque- 
duct may  be  thin  or  absent,  and  the  facial  nerve  which  is  contained 
within  it  may  thus  readily  become  affected  in  inflammation  of  the  mid- 
dle ear.  The  aditus  will  permit  the  passage  of  a  probe  about  %  cm.  in 
diameter.  Inflammatory  processes  originating  in  the  tympanum  may 
readily  extend  to  the  mastoid  antrum  through  the  aditus  ad  antrum. 
The  passage  may  become  blocked  by  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  the  presence  of  granulation  tissue,  and  drainage  from  the 
antrum  into  the  tympanum  may  be  thus  seriously  interfered  with. 
Purulent  material  imprisoned  in  the  antrum  may  cause  necrosis  of 
the  bone  and  may  spread  to  the  sigmoid  sinus  or  through  the  thin 
plate  of  bone  that  forms  the  roof  of  the  antrum  into  the  cranial  cavity. 
The  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  that  opposite  the  drum,  presents, 
toward  the  front,  the  promontory;  behind  this,  two  openings,  one 
above,  the  foramen  ovale,  and  another  below  and  a  little  behind,  the 
foramen  rotundum.  The  labyrinth  is  located  beneath  the  inner  wall, 
in  the  petrous  portion  of  tlie  temporal  bone.  This  inner  wall  presents 
a  smooth,  curved  ridge  above  the  foramen  ovale  which  runs  backward 
and  downward  toward  the  back  of  the  tympanum;  it  corresponds 
to  the  position  of  the  Fallopian  canal  which  lodges  the  facial  nerve 
in  its  course  through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The 
layer  of  bone  which  separates  the  nerve  from  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum is  sometimes  very  thin  or  perforated.  The  tympanum  com- 
municates with  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull  through  the  labyrinth 
and  the  internal  auditory  canal,  which  is  traversed  by  the  facial  and 
auditory  nerves.  The  bulh  of  the  jugular  vein  is  lodged  in  the  de- 
pression in  the  temporal  bone  beneath  the  floor  of  the  tympanum. 
The  layer  of  bone  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  tympanum  is  usually 
comparatively  thick,  though  it  may  be  very  thin,  perforated,  or  en- 
tirely  absent.     In  the  latter  case  tlie  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
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floor  of  the  tympanum  and  the  wall  of  the  internal  jugular  vein 
would  be  in  direct  contact  with  each  other.  Through  small  openings 
in  the  floor  of  the  tympanum,  Jacobson's  nerve,  a  branch  from  the 
glofiso-pharyngeal,  and  some  small  arterial  and  venous  branches  enter 
the  tympanum. 

The  roof  of  the  tympanum,  the  most  common  link  between  dis- 
ease of  the  ear  and  intracranial  complications,  is  a  thin,  cellulsr 
plate  of  bone;  it  may  be  very  thin,  perforated,  or  entirely  dbsent. 
This  plate  of  bone  reaches  from  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  over  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  squamous  portion^  wfiere  a  suture 
line,  petroso-squamous,  exists.  In  the  child  this  Mrfure  line  is  open 
and  contains  a  process  of  dura  mater  which  jams  with  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  of  the  tympanum  and  carries  blood-vessels  which 
take  part  in  the  supply  of  both  these  membranes.  This  condition, 
although  not  so  visible,  continues  to  exist  in  the  adult.  This  same 
thin  layer  of  bone,  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  tympanum,  reaches 
backward  and  forms  also  the  roof  of  the  mastoid  antrum.  The  roof 
of  the  tympanum  and  antrum  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  middle 
fossa  of  the  skull,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  dura  mater,  etc.,  and 
with  the  temporo-spheaoidal  lobe  of  the  brain. 

The  course  of  the  facial  nerve  through  the  temporal  bone  and 
its  relation  to  the  tympanum  and  the  mastoid  antrum  are  important. 
The  nerve  enters  the  internal  auditory  canal  in  company  with  the 
auditory  nerve,  and  passes  in  a  direction  forward  and  outward,  reach- 
ing the  inner  wall  of  the  middle  ear,  tympanum,  just  above  the  fora- 
men ovale;  here  it  makes  a  turn  and  runs  backward  and  downward 
in  the  aquseductus  Fallopii.  The  course  of  this  canal  is  indicated 
by  ft  prominent  linear  elevation  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum 
just  above  the  foramen  ovale ;  at  the  back  of  the  tympanum,  the  nerve, 
as  it  curves  downward  and  still  contained  within  the  aquseductus 
Fallopii,  is  situated  but  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  antrum.  It 
continues  its  course  through  the  substance  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  emerging,  externally,  upon  the  base  of  the  skull, 
through  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  This  foramen  is  located  internal 
to,  and  a  little  in  front  of,  the  base  of  the  mastoid  process.  Just 
before  the  facial  nerve  emerges  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  and 
while  still  contained  within  the  canal,  it  gives  off  a  branch,  the  chorda 
tympani,  which  passes  forward  and  upward  through  a  separate  canal 
in  the  petrous  portion,  and  enters  the  tympanum  through  an  opening 
in  its  posterior  wall,  near  the  drum;  it  nms  forward  through  the 
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tympanic  cavity,  being  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  and  escapes 
through  the  Glaserian  fissure,  a  slit  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  tympanum,  into  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  stylo-mastoid  artery,  derived  from  the  posterior  auricular, 
enters  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  to  supply  the  facial  nerve  and  also 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

The  Eustachian  tube  reaches  from  the  tympanum  to  the  phar- 
ynx; its  outer  one-third  is  bony;  its  inner  two-thirds,  cartilaginous. 
Where  these  join,  the  tube  is  narrowest :  the  isthmus.  The  tube  opens 
into  the  anterior  end  of  the  tympanum,  near  the  drum ;  its  inner  end 
opens  into  the  pharynx  above  the  soft  palate  and  just  behind  the 
posterior  border  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone.  The  walls  of  the 
cari;ilaginous  portion  of  the  tube  are  usually  in  contact  and  the  tube 
is  thus  closed.  To  ventilate  the  tympanum,  muscular  action,  which 
will  open  the  pharyngeal  end  of  the  tube,  is  required.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate:  the  tensor  and  the 
levator  palati. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  MASTOID,  ETC. 

Faxacentesis  of  the  Drum  Membrane. — Incision  of  the  drum  mem- 
brane for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  pus  from  the  middle  ear.  If  this 
operation  is  done  early  enough  it  will  prevent  most  cases  of  acute 
middle-ear  disease  from  going  on  to  involvement  of  the  mastoid  antrum, 
etc.  By  means  of  direct  or  reflected  light  the  drum  is  brought  into 
view  and  incised.  The  incision  is  made  with  the  narrow-bladed  knife 
in  the  lower  posterior  quadrant  of  the  drum  and  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  of  free  drainage.  The  incision  in  this  part  of  the  drum 
is  least  likely  to  damage  important  structures. 

Wilde's  Incision. — This  consists  of  a  simple  incision  through  the 
soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  down  to  the  bone.  It  is  placed 
1  cm.  behind  and  parallel  with  the  auricle,  and  reaches  from  the 
base  of  the  mastoid  process  to  its  apex.  Usually  no  vessels  are  cut 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  any  ligatures.  It  is  often  sufficient 
in  very  young  children. 

To  Open  into  and  Drain  the  Antrum. — This  operation  is  indicated 
in  cases  of  acute  mastoid  disease.  The  patient  is  placed  with  the 
head  upon  the  side  resting  upon  a  thin  sandbag. 

Regardless  of  any  condition  that  may  complicate  mastoid  disease, 
the  first  stop  should  always  consist  in  freely  opening  and  draining  the 
mastoid  antrum. 
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An  incision  is  made  1  cm. — Vg  inch — behind  the  attachment 
of  the  auricle,  through  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  reaching  from  the  base  of  the  mastoid 
to  its  tip.  In  this  incision  we  do  not  meet  the  posterior  auricular 
artery;  this  vessel  lies  just  anterior  to  the  line  of  incision  and,  as  a 
rule,  no  vessels  that  require  ligation  are  divided.  With  the  peri- 
osteum elevator  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  are  separated 
from  the  surface  of  the  bone,  exposing  a  considerable  area  of  the 
surface  of  the  mastoid  process.  The  soft  pari»  are  retracted  with 
broad,  sharp  retractors,  the  ear  and  anterior  edge  of  the  incision 
being  drawn  well  forward,  and  search  made  for  the  spina  supra 
meatum,  the  spine  of  Henle,  which  is  the  guide  to  the  location  of 
the  mastoid  antrum.  The  antrum  is  situated  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  beneath  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  its  position  corresponds 
to  the  little  triangular  depression  which  is  found  just  behind  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  spine  of  Henle.  The 
surface  of  bone,  which  has  been  thus  laid  bare,  may  be  soft,  discolored, 
and  may  further  present  the  orifice  of  a  fistula,  or  it  may  be  firm 
and  apparently  healthy  or  thickened,  sclerosed,  and  ivory-like.  If  the 
first  condition  exists, — that  is,  if  the  bone  is  softened,  carious,  etc., — 
one  may  easily  gouge  it  away  with  a  strong,  sharp  scoop,  continuing 
thus  until  the  antrum  is  reached.  If  the  surface  of  bone  which 
is  exposed  is  not  softened,  carious,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  an 
opening  through  the  cortex  and  substance  of  the  bone  down  into  the 
mastoid  antrum.  In  cutting  through  the  bone  into  the  antrum  we 
commence  by  using  a  broad  chisel  or  gouge, — they  vary  in  width 
from  2  to  8  mm., — chipping  the  bone  out  in  the  form  of  a  circle  at 
least  three- fourths  inch  in  diameter.  This  excavation  is  carried  deeper 
into  the  substance  of  the  bone,  in  a  direction  inward  and  slightly  for- 
ward and  downward.  Working  parallel  with,  and  close  to,  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  auditory  canal,  we  must  necessarily  enter  the 
antrum.  As  we  progress,  narrower  chisels  or  gouges  may  be  used 
and  the  opening  made  smaller  in  diameter.  We  continue  thus,  oc- 
casionally sounding  with  the  probe,  until  the  antrum  is  entered,  at 
a  depth  corresponding  to  the  depth  of  the  auditory  canal.  The  an- 
trum may  contain  only  a  few  drops  of  pus.  During  this  part  of  the 
operation  the  field  must  be  kept  clear  of  blood  and  chips  of  bone  with 
a  stream  of  salt-water  or  by  sponging.  A  funnel-shaped  excavation, 
extending  through  the  substance  of  the  mastoid,  is  thus  made,  the 
base  of  the  opening  corresponding  to  the  external  surface  of  the  bone 
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ao4  iu  Darrow  end  to  the  antnmi.  The  base,  or  external  orifice,  of 
tbix  canal  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  allov  of  conTenient  vork  in 
ita  deeper  part 

After  the  antmm  ha^  been  opened  the  cortex  is  googed  awaj 
down  aA  far  an  the  tip — this  maj  be  conTenientlj  done  with  the 
ronfienr — in  order  to  expf^fse  and  drain  these  most  dep^dcnt  cells. 
The  hf/ne  is  then  exp!ored  with  the  probe  and  search  made  for  sinuses, 
soft,  carious  bone,  etc.  All  diseased  bone  is  gouged  away  with  the 
curette.  Fistulas  may  lead  into  the  auditory  canal  or  into  the  cranial 
cavity.  Tfiey  should  be  explored,  laid  open,  and  scraped  with  the 
cnrette.  At  times  the  cells  may  be  followed  backward  as  far  as  the 
thin  shell  of  bone  that  covers  the  sigmoid  sinus,  or  inward  into  the 
jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  or  forward  into  the  root  of  the 
zygoma. 

When  the  antrum  has  been  opened  a  bent  probe  may  be  intro- 
duced and  carried  forward  through  the  aditus  into  the  tympanum. 
This  should  be  done  in  a  gentle  manner  so  as  not  to  injure  the  ossicles. 
The  drum  is  usually  already  perforated  and  fluid,  peroxid,  introduced 
into  tlie  antrum  with  the  syringe  will  escape  in  part  through  the  ear 
if  the  opening  from  the  antrum  into  the  tympanic  cavity  is  not  blocked 
by  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  etc.  After  irrigating,  a  thin 
strip  of  iodoform  gauze  is  packed  into  the  excavation  in  the  mastoid, 
reaching  into  the  antrum,  and  the  edges  of  the  soft  parts  drawn  to- 
gether in  part  with  several  interrupted  sutures. 

In  order  to  avoid  accidental  opening  into  the  sigmoid  sinus, 
the  base,  the  commencement,  of  the  cone-shaped  canal  which  is 
c;hiHolcd  through  the  bone  into  the  antrum,  is  placed  anterior  to  the 
location  of  the  sinus;  and  as  we  proceed  deeper  into  the  substance 
of  the  bone  we  work  in  a  direction  forward,  downward,  and  inward, 
HO  that  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  sinus,  as  it  lies  behind  the 
most  i)OHt(»rior  part,  base,  of  this  excavation  in  the  bone,  and  as  we 
I)r()cn(;(l  diujpcr  into  tlie  Bubstance  of  the  bone  we  get  farther  away 
from  ilu!  sinus.  It  is  of  but  little  consequence  if  the  sinus  is  ex- 
poHod,  hut  one  should  avoid  accidentally  perforating  the  dura  and 
wounding,'  it.  If  the  sinus  is  opened,  the  hemorrhage  which  results 
nuiy  Ix;  (umtrolled  hy  packing  strip  gauze  into  the  wound,  between 
the  cdg(^  of  the  hone  and  the  sinus.  Air  may  be  sucked  into  the 
sinuB  if  it  is  opened,  hut  this  is  not  accompanied  by  any  danger 
(Scliwartz).  Accidental  opening  into  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull 
is  av()i<l<'d  hy  ronnnoncing  the  channel  in  the  bone  below  the  level 
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of  the  upper  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  below  the  spina 
supra  meatum,  and,  as  we  proceed,  working  in  a  direction  rather 
downward.  The  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  will  thus  lie  above  the 
base  of  the  cone-shaped  canal  which  19  made  in  the  bone.  Simple 
exposure  of  the  dura  is  not  of  any  seriouB  consequence. 

If  one  does  not  chisel  beyond  the  antrum,  there  is  but  little 
danger  of  the  injuring  the  external  Bcmicircular  canal,  the  facial 
nene  or  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum   (labyrinth).     The  facial 


FIc  12.— Simple  Uaatold  Op^nitloa.  A>  Indicated  <D  tbe  iUua 
jfratloD  hii  been  eiteD«lTe1]r  carried  out,  Practlckllr  tbe  entire  cancelloui 
ibttancs  of  the  maBtotd  proceaa  lia*  been  cb1>eled  or  BouBed  awa;.  Beblnd, 
.  tbe  iDcatlon  ot  the  algmold  alDua,  covered  wjtb  a  tblo  shell  at  bODC.  Is  aeeo. 
bove.  A,  tbe  antrum  baa  been  laid  treelT  open.  F  ihowa  tbe  courae  ol  tb« 
iclal  nerve  wblcb  baa  been  [iijrpaaely  nucovered  In  order  to  ahow  Its  position 


nerve,  contained  within  the  Fallopian  tube,  lies  rather  deeper  than 
the  antrum  and  anterior  to  it,  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum. 
If  one  penetratw  to  a  depth  ot  3  cm.  or  more,  there  is  then  danger 
of  getting  beyond  the  antrum,  into  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  injuring 
the  semicircular  cnnal,  the  facial  nen-e,  or  the  labyrinth. 

In  gouging  awiiy  the  cancellous  ti«Hue  of  the  mastoid  process 
inward,  forward,  and  downward  toward  the  tip  (from  the  level  of  the 
antnim  to  tho  tip),  fhi-re  is  danger  of  uncovering  the  facial  nerve 
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(see  Fig.  72).    Care  should  be  exercised,  in  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion, to  avoid  injuring  it. 

For  Thrombosii  of  the  ffigmoid  Siniu. — ^The  sigmoid  sinus  is  en- 
countered about  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  posterior  to  the  bony 
auditory  canal  (spina  supra  meatum). 

One  should  always,  as  a  preliminary  step,  open  into  the  antrum 
as  described  above  and  from  here  start  out  to  investigate  the  sinus, 
etc.  After  the  antrum  has  been  op^ied  an  incision  is  carried  back- 
ward parallel  with  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone, 
through  the  soft  parts,  for  a  distance  of  about  two  inches,  and  with 
the  chisel  or  rongeur  the  b<me  is  removed  in  a  direction  backward 
until  the  region  of  the  sinus  is  reached  and  the  dura  exposed.  The 
opening  in  the  skull  is  sufficiently  enlarged  by  cutting  away  its  mar- 
gin with  the  rongeur  forceps,  so  that  the  sinus  is  freely  exposed  and 
an  opening  made  in  the  skull  which  is  sufficiently  large  to  work 
through.  This  opening  in  the  skull  should  have  a  diameter  of  at 
least  one  inch.  Oftentimes  pus  and  granulation  tissue  are  met  with 
just  as  soon  as  the  dura  is  exposed, — extradural  abscess, — and  if  the 
sinus  is  not  diseased  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  proceed  farther,  it 
being  sufficient  to  curette  and  drain  the  parts  about  the  sinus  without 
opening  into  the  latter. 

If  the  sinus  is  thrombosed,  it  will  appear  firm  and  prominent, 
and  in  case  of  4oubt  an  aseptic  aspirating  needle  may  be  introduced. 
If  pus  is  not  present  in  the  sinus  and  the  needle  withdraws  fluid 
blood  it  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  sinus  is  unaffected.  Ten- 
derness along  the  course  of  the  internal  jugular,  etc.,  is  an  indication 
for  opening  the  sinus.  If  in  doubt  it  is  always  wise  to  incise  the  sinus, 
as  this  is  not  accompanied  by  any  special  danger. 

If  it  is  decided  to  open  the  sinus  this  should  be  done  by  making 
an  inciFion  corresponding  to  its  long  diameter,  with  a  sharp,  narrow- 
bladed  knife.  If  a  clot  is  found,  this  should  be  curetted  away  first 
from  the  jugular  end  down  to  the  bulb, — if  necessary,  removing  more 
bone  with  the  rongeur, — until  there  is  a  free  flow  of  blood:  good, 
free  bleeding  tends  to  wash  out  any  remaining  portions  of  clot.  This 
bleeding  may  be  readily  controlled  by  packing  a  small  strip  of 
gauze  into  the  space  between  the  sinus  and  the  adjoining  bone.  This 
flow  of  blood  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  there  is  not  a  clot  in 
the  jugular  vein  beyond  the  bulb:  blood  may  flow  around  from  the 
inferior  petrosal  sinus.  This  procedure  is  repeated  in  the  other  di- 
rection— i.e.,  toward  the  torcular — until  hemorrhage  is  established; 
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this  may  then  be  controlled  in  a  similar  manner.  It  may  be  well, 
after  the  hemorrhage  has  been  controlled,  to  remove  the  packing 
and  freely  irrigate  the  sinus  with  normal  salt  solution. 

Before  opening  the  sigmoid  sinus  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the 
facial  vein,  etc.,  may  be  exposed  in  the  neck  and  tied ;  or  the  internal 
Jugular  in  its  entirety  and  including  all  its  branches  may  be  resected 
through  ah  incision  made  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle  after  first  having  tied  the  vessel  below,  at  the  clavicle, 
and,  above,  near  the  bulb  (avoid  the  pneumogastric  nerve).  This  pro- 
cedure is  indicated  especially  if  tenderness  and  induration  are  present 
along  the  course  of  the  internal  jugular  vein — along  the  anterior  bor- 
der of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  The  incision  and  the  method  of 
exposing  the  internal  jugular  vein  are  quite  similar  to  those  described 
for  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  artery.  If  the  internal  jugular 
vein  has  not  been  tied,  it  may  be  compressed  in  the  neck,  during  the 
operation,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  dislodged  clots. 

Besides  the  condition  described,  we  may  find  an  opening  lead- 
ing through  the  dura  mater  to  a  collection  of  pus  beneath  the  dura 
or  within  the  cerebellum;  these  purulent  collections  may  also  be 
present  without  thrombosis  of  the  sinus  or  without  a  fistulous  open- 
ing in  the  dura.  All  fistulous  openings  should  be  thoroughly  explored 
and  treated  as  the  condition  indicates. 

Per  Cerebellar  Abscess. — The  opening  in  the  skull  may  be  made 
with  a  trephine  or  chisel.  Usually  the  antrum  and  sinus  have  al- 
ready been  explored,  and  the  opening  in  this  case  may  be  simply 
extended  backward  with  the  rongeur.  The  center  of  the  opening 
in  the  skull  for  cerebellar  abscess  should  be  located  two  inches  behind 
the  external  auditory  meatus  and  should  be  placed  below  a  line  drawn 
from  the  upper  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  to  the  external 
occipital  protuberance  (see  Fig.  G9).  The  opening  in  the  bone  is 
thus  placed  below  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  and 
we  enter  therefore  below  the  attachment  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli 
and  below  the  course  of  the  lateral  sinus.  The  bone  is  here  very 
thin,  and  the  opening  may  be  readily  enlarged  to  any  necessary  extent 
with  the  rongeur.  A  good  free  opening  should  be  made  in  the  skull. 
Pus  may  be  found  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  extradural 
abscess,  and  one  may  discontinue  the  operation  at  this  stage,  pack 
and  await  the  result ;  or  there  may  be  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  dura 
leading  to  a  deeper,  purulent  collection.  In  this  case  the  fistulous 
opening  in  the  dura  is  enlarged  and  the  operation  continued.    If  there 
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is  no  fistulous  opening  in  the  dura^  the  dura  is  incised  around  and 
fairly  close  to  the  margins  of  the  opening  in  the  skull,  and  the  flap 
of  dura  then  reflected,  thus  exposing  the  surface  of  the  brain.  The 
brain  shows  signs  of  tension,  absence  of  pulsation,  and  a  tendency 
to  bulge.  Strip  gauze  is  packed  into  the  subdural  space,  between  the 
dura  mater  and  pia-arachnoid.  The  abscess  may  be  quite  superficial, 
its  location  quite  obvious,  and  may  be  incised  at  once.  The  abscess 
may  be  deep-seated,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  search  for  it  with 
the  aspirating  needle.  A  fairly  large  needle,  with  a  calibre  2  mm. 
in  diameter,  is  used.  If  the  pus  is  thin  it  will  escape  through  the 
needle  without  using  the  syringe.  If  pus  does  not  appear  through 
the  needle  the  syringe  is  applied  and  suction  made,  at  the  same 
time  slowly  withdrawing  the  needle.  The  pus  may  be  so  thick  that 
it  cannot  be  withdrawn  by  aspiration,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  an  incision  into  the  suspected  area  with  the  knife  before  the 
pus  is  discovered.  If  the  pus  is  located  with  the  needle,  then,  without 
withdrawing  the  needle,  a  thin-bladed  artery  forceps  is  introduced 
down  alongside  the  needle  into  the  abscess  cavity  and  the  opening 
then  sufficiently  enlarged  by  spreading  the  forceps  so  as  to  obtain 
an  opening  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  little  finger.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  irrigate  the  abscess  cavity,  nor  should  its  wall  be  curetted. 
The  cavity  is  loosely  packed  with  strip  gauze.  The  opening  in  the 
dura  is  closed  except  where  the  drain  emerges. 

For  Extradural  Abscess  in  the  Middle  Fossa. — There  may  be  an 
abscess  located  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone. 

If  the  mastoid  antrum  has  already  been  explored  a  fistula  may 
be  found  leading  through  the  roof  of  the  antrum  or  tympanum  into 
the  middle  fossa.  The  incision,  which  has  already  been  made  and 
through  which  the  mastoid  antrum  has  been  opened,  is  prolonged 
from  the  base  of  the  mastoid  in  a  direction  upward  and  forward 
over  the  car,  dividing  the  temporal  vessels  and  the  temporal  muscle. 
With  the  rongeur  bone- forceps  or  chisel,  the  bone  is  cut  away  so  that 
the  middle  fossa  may  be  entered  just  above  and  in  front  of  the  external 
auditory  meatus;  here  we  work  in  between  the  tegmen  tympani  and 
the  dura  mater,  where  the  abscess  is  usually  located.  The  pus  is 
evacuated  and  the  abscess  cavity  packed  with  strip  gauze  and 
drained. 

For  Temporo-sphenoidal  Abscess. — Associated  with  the  extradural 
abscess  we  may  find  an  abscess  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  and 
there  may  be  a  fistula  leading  through  the  dura  and  communicating 
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with  such  a  collection.  In  this  case  the  fistula  should  be  followed, 
enlarging  the  opening  in  the  dura,  evacuating  and  draining  the  abscess. 

A  temporo-sphenoidal  abscess  may  be  present  without  an  extra- 
dural abscess.  If  the  mastoid  antrum  has  already  been  explored,  etc., 
the  incision  that  has  already  been  made  for  that  purpose  may  be  ex- 
tended upward  and  forward  over  the  ear,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
operation,  and  suflBcient  bone  gouged  out  with  the  rongeur,  proceeding 
from  the  opening  mastoid,  to  expose  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe 
of  the  brain. 

Independently  of  the  mastoid  operation  a  button  of  bone  may 
be  removed  with  the  trephine  from  the  side  of  the  skull  and  the 
opening  enlarged  with  the  rongeur.  The  center  of  the  opening  thus 
made  should  be  one  and  one-fourth  inches  above  and  one  inch  behind 
the  external  auditory  meatus  (see  Fig.  69).  The  portion  of  bone 
removed  corresponds  to  the  area  indicated  hj  K^  L  N  M,  Fig.  42. 
The  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  may  also  be  exposed  by  turning  down 
an  osteo-tegumentary  flap  in  the  temporal  region  (see  ^Tjigation  of 
the  Middle  Meningeal  Artery^^). 

After  the  dura  has  been  exposed  and  incised  and  the  subdural 
space  packed  with  a  strip  of  gauze,  we  are  ready  to  open  the  abscess 
if  it  is  superficial,  or  search  for  it,  etc.,  if  it  is  deep,  as  described  in 
the  operation  for  "Cerebellar  Abscess.*' 

If  the  osteo-tegumentary  flap  method  of  exposure  has  been  used 
it  will  be  necessary  to  gouge  away  a  corner  of  the  bone  segment  to 
permit  the  exit  of  the  drain. 

THE  FACE. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Face. — The  skin  of  the  face  is  soft, 
thin,  and  intimately  united  to  the  underlying  muscles  and  connective 
tissue,  and  cannot  be  pinched  up  without  including  these  deeper  layers. 
The  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  face  is  widely  meshed,  and  within 
these  meshes  there  is  contained  much  fat.  Those  parts  of  the  face 
where  the  fat  is  absent  from  the  subcutaneous  layer  are  loose  and 
flaccid, — for  example,  under  the  eyes, — and  become  marked  early  in 
life  by  wrinkles.  These  parts  also  readily  become  swollen  and  dis- 
tended in  dropsical  conditions.  In  this  layer  are  contained  the  mus- 
cles of  expression  and  the  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  facial  artery  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  to  the  face.  It 
is  a  large  vessel  derived  from  the  external  carotid.  It  pursues  a 
tortuous  course,  upward  and  forward,  across  the  side  of  the  face, 
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from  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
and  then,  as  the  angular,  continues  upward  alongside  the  nose,  anas- 
tomosing at  the  inner  canthus  with  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic. 
Just  below  the  corner  of  the  mouth  the  facial  gives  off  a  branch,  the 
inferior  labial,  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  lip;  those  from  either 
side  anastomose.  At  the  comer  of  the  mouth  the  facial  gives  off 
the  inferior  and  superior  coronary.  These  branches  pass  inward, 
lying  a  litt'e  beyond  the  edge  of  either  lip  and  situated  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane:  between  it  and  the  muscular  structure  of 
the  lip.    Those  from  either  side  anastomose  freely  with  their  fellows. 

The  facial  vein,  which  accompanies  the  artery,  is  not  tortuous, 
and  lies  superficial  to  the  artery. 

The  facial  nerve  supplies  the  muscles  of  expression,  etc.,  and 
the  buccinator.  It  emerges  from  the  parotid  gland  upon  the  side 
of  the  face  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  lower  border  of  the  lobe 
of  the  ear,  and  divides  into  branches  which  supply  the  facial  mus^ 
cles  and  the  platysma  (see  page  144).  The  sensory  supply  to  the  face 
and  teeth  is  derived  from  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  Skeleton  of  the  Face. — The  upper  part  consists  of  the 
superior  maxillary  and  the  adjoining  bones  with  which  it  articulates 
and  which  serve  to  join  it  to  the  skull;  it  articulates,  toward  the 
middle  line,  with  the  nasal  bones  which  form  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
and  laterally  with  the  malar.  The  malar  bone  forms  the  prominent 
part  of  the  cheek  and  gives  off  a  process  which  passes  backward  and 
unites  with  a  similar  process  from  the  temporal  to  form  the  zygo- 
matic arch. 

The  body  of  the  superior  maxillary  is  pyramidal,  its  base  being 
directed  inward  toward  the  nasal  cavity,  forming  part  of  its  outer 
wall  and  presenting  the  opening  into  the  antrum  of  Highmore;  its 
apex  corresponds  to  its  junction  with  the  malar.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  superior  maxillary  is  thin  and  forms  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  Its 
anterior  or  facial  surface  is  very  thin  in  places  and  easily  perforated; 
it  is  rather  concave,  and  just  below  the  margin  of  the  orbit  presents 
the  opening  of  the  infra-orbital  canal.  A  line  drawn  frohi  the  supra- 
orbital notch  straight  downward  to  a  point  between  the  two  lower 
bicuspid  teeth,  called  Holden's  line,  crosses  the  infra-orbital  fora- 
men one-quarter  inch  below  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the 
mental  foramen  midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the 
inferior  maxilla.  These  foramina  give  exit  to  the  corresponding 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  reach  in 
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severe  neuralgia.  A  canal  descends^  as  an  offshoot  from  the  infra- 
orbital canal,  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bone;  it  transmits  a 
nerve-branch  which  supplies  the  upper  front  teeth.  The  posterior, 
or  zygomatic,  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla  looks  backward  and 
outward  toward  the  zygomatic  fossa ;  it  gives  origin,  in  part,  to  the 
external  pterygoid  muscle,  and  is  in  close  relation  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  This  surface  presents  the 
commencement  of  the  superior  dental  canal  for  the  transmission  of 
the  superior  dental  nerve  to  the  upper  back  teeth. 

The  body  of  the  bone  is  hollowed  out.  The  space  within,  known 
as  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  communicates  with  the  nasal  cAvity 
through  an  openmg  into  the  middle  meatus,  and  is  lined  with  mu- 
cous membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  nose.  The 
walls  inclosing  the  antrum  are  thin,  but  strengthened  by  columns  of 
bone  which  ascend  from  the  tooth  sockets  and  converge  toward  the 
apex,  malar  process;  in  this  way  the  bone  is  strengthened  and  the 
shock  of  blows  distributed.  The  alveolar  process  is  solid  and  presents 
the  sockets  for  the  teeth.  The  palate  process,  projecting  inward, 
joins  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  together  with  the  hori- 
z<mtal  plates  of  the  palate  bones  forms  the  hard  palate:  the  floor 
of  the  nasal,  and  the  roof  of  the  buccal,  cavity. 

The  periosteum  covering  the  upper  jaw  is  thin  and  closely  at- 
tached to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  It  is  rather  more  easily  separated 
from  the  orbital  and  facial  surfaces. 

The  lower  part  of  the  face  is  composed  of  the  inferior  maxillary, 
which  consists  of  a  body  and  two  rami  and  which  is  attached  to  the 
skull  through  the  temporo-maxillary  articulations.  The  body  of  the 
bone  is  horseshoe-shaped,  presenting  an  upper  border,  with  sockets 
for  the  teeth,  and  a  lower  rounded  border,  which  may  be  felt  beneath 
the  integument. 

To  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  inferior  maxillary  are 
attached  the  muscles  which  form  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  in 
front,  at  the  symphysis,  are  attached  the  muscles  which  draw  the 
tongue  forward  and  prevent  its  dropping  back  into  the  pharynx. 

The  ramus  is  a  perpendicular  plate  of  bone  with  an  upper  curved 
border  which  presents,  in  front,  a  thin,  pointed  process,  the  coracoid, 
to  which  is  attached  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle,  and,  behind, 
a  rather  thickened  process,  the  condyle.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
condyle  is  rounded  and  smooth,  for  articulation  with  the  glenoid 
cavity.     Below   the  articular  surface  there   is  a  rather  constricted 
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portion,  known  as  the  neck.  To  the  front  surface  of  the  neck  of  the 
cQndyle  is  attached  the  tendon  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  The 
lower  posterior  comer  of  the  ramus  is  a  prominent  landmark,  and  is 
called  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  outer  surface  of  the  ramus  is  cov- 
ered by  the  masseter  and  gives  attachment  to  this  muscle.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  ramus  presents,  about  its  middle,  the  orifice  of  the 
inferior  dental  canal,  into  which  the  nerve  of  the  same  name  passes 
to  supply  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  anterior  margin  of  this 
orifice  is  marked  by  a  small  pointed  process  of  bone,  to  which  the 
long  internal  lateral  ligament  is  attached.  The  internal  pterygoid 
muscle  is  attached  to  the  lower  posterior  part  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  ramus. 

Sixteen  teeth  are  inserted  in  each  jaw,  eight  on  a  side:  two 
incisors  nearest  the  middle  line,  and,  following  these,  one  canine, 
two  bicuspids,  and  three  molars. 

The  Kouth. — The  mouth  is  inclosed  by  the  lips  and  cheeks. 

The  lips  are  composed  of  fatty  connective  tissue  and  muscular 
tissue,  and  are  covered  externally  by  the  skin  and  internally  by 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  muscular  fibers  are  found  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective-tissue  layer,  coming  from  all  directions  and 
interlacing  with  each  other,  and  with  much  fatty  tissue  interspersed 
between  them.  The  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lips,  ia  continued  over  upon  the  gums.  In  the  middle  line,  from 
the  lip  to  the  gum,  there  is  a  thin,  delicate  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  fraenum,  which  is  well  seen  when  the  lip  is  drawn  away 
from  the  gum.  The  vessels  to  the  lips  are  the  labial  and  the  inferior 
coronary  to  the  lower  lip,  and  the  superior  coronary  to  the  upper 
lip.    These  branches  are  derived  from  the  facial. 

The  cheeks  are  formed  of  skin,  connective  tissue  and  fat,  buc- 
cinator muscle,  and  mucous  membrane.  The  buccinator  muscle  is 
attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw-bones  just 
beyond  the  alveolar  processes.  This  muscle  is  covered,  upon  its 
external  surface,  by  a  layer  of  fascia,  bucco-pharyngeal,  which  is  con- 
tinuous behind  with  that  covering  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx. 
The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks  is 
continuous  with  that  of  the  gums.  The  buccal  cavity  may  be  divided 
into  an  outer  space,  the  vestibule,  and  an  inner  space,  the  mouth 
proper.  The  vestibule  is  the  space  between  the  teeth  and  the  cheeks 
and  lips.  When  the  mouth  is  closed  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  cheeks  is  thrown  into  the  folds,  which  would  be  caught  between 
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the  teeth  if  not  prevented  by  the  contraction  of  the  buccinator  to 
which  the  mucous  membrane  is  firmly  attached. 

Opposite  the  second  upper  molar  tooth  is  the  orifice  of  Stenson's 
duct.  At  times  this  orifice  is  marked  by  a  papilla,  which  may  assist 
in  locating  it. 

The  mucous  membrane,  from  the  lips  and  cheeks,  is  reflected 
upon  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  and  extends 
between  the  teeth.  It  is  intimately  united  with  the  periosteum  cov- 
ering the  bone,  and  together  with  it  forms  the  gums.  Behind  the 
last  molar  tooth  the  anterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  may 
be  felt,  and  upon  the  outer  side  of  this  the  masseter  muscle  may 
also,  when  contracted,  be  distinctly  recognized.  When  the  teeth  are 
tightly  closed,  the  vestibule  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  proper  by  a  small  space  behind  the  last  molar  tooth  upon 
either  side. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  proper  presents  a  roof  and  a  floor,  and 
is  bounded  in  front  and  upon  the  sides  by  the  alveolar  processes  and 
the  teeth.  Behind,  the  mouth  opens  into  the  pharynx.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  larynx  by  the  epiglottis,  and  from  the  posterior 
nasal  space  by  the  soft  palate.  Where  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  opens 
into  the  pharynx  it  is  somewhat  narrowed  and  is  called  the  isthmus 
of  the  fauces.  The  isthmus  is  bounded  above  by  the  free  edge  of  the 
soft  palate;  below,  by  the  tongue;  and,  upon  the  sides,  by  the  pillars 
of  the  fauces. 

The  roof  .of  the  mouth  is  divided  into  the  hard  and  soft  palate. 
The  hard  palate  is  formed  by  the  junction,  in  the  middle  line,  of 
the  palatal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillaries  in  front,  and  of  the 
horizontal  plates  of  the  palate  bones,  behind.  It  is  concave,  and 
arched  from  side  to  side  and  from  before  backward.  In  front,  in 
the  middle  line,  just  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  is  a  foramen,  the 
orifice  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  which  transmits  the  anterior 
palatine  vessels.  Extending  from  this  foramen,  forward  and  out- 
ward, to  a  point  between  the  lateral  incisors  and  the  canine  teeth, 
on  either  side,  may  be  seen,  occasionaMy,  a  line  which  marks  the 
junction  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  with  the  palatal  processes  of 
the  superior  maxillaries. 

Near  the  posterior  edge  of  the  hard  palate,  just  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  last  molar  tooth,  is  the  orifice  of  the  posterior  palatine' 
canal,  and  passing  forward  from  this  is  a  groove,  close  to  the  alveolar 
process.     The  posterior  palatine  vessels  descend  through  the  poste- 
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rior  palatine  canal  and  then  pass  forward,  upon  the  hard  palate, 
lying  in  the  groove  just  mentioned.  Behind  the  orifice  of  the  poste- 
rior palatine  canal  may  be  seen  the  hook-like  hamular  process:  the 
termination  of  the  internal  pterygoid  process,  around  which  the  ten- 
don of  the  tensor  palati  is  reflected  before  it  spreads  out  in  the  soft 
palate.  The  mucous  membrane  and  periosteum,  which  cover  the 
hard  palate,  are  intimately  united  with  each  other  and  to  the  surface 
of  the  bone. 

The  soft  palate  is  a  curtain-like  structure  suspended  from  the 
posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate.  It  is  composed  of  the  spread- 
out  aponeuroses  of  the  tensor  and  levator  palati.  It  marks  the 
boimdary  line  between  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx.  It  presents  an 
inferior,  or  anterior,  and  a  superior,  or  posterior,  surface,  each  cov- 
ered with  mucous  membrane. 

The  lower,  or  free,  border  of  the  soft  palate  presents,  in  the 
middle  line,  the  uvula  and  upon  either  side  separates  into  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces.  The  anterior  pillar  is  con- 
tinued downward  into  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  at  a  point 
just  behind  the  last  molar  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  made  up 
of  the  palato-glossus  muscle.  The  posterior  pillar  is  continued 
downward  and  backward  into  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  palato-pharyngeus  muscle.  Between  the  two  pillars  of 
the  fauces  there  is  a  triangular  space  which  lodges  the  tonsil.  Just 
above  tlie  soft  palate,  in  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  is  the  orifice  of  the 
Eustachian  tube ;  it  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  floor  o£  the  nose. 

In  quiet  breathing  the  soft  palate  hangs  passive;  but  during 
the  act  of  swallowing  it  becomes  tense,  owing  to  the  contraction  of 
its  muscles,  and  its  free  border  then  comes  into  contact  with  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  thus  shutting  off  the  posterior  nasal 
space  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  formed  of  soft  parts:  chiefly  by  the 
mylo-hyoid  muecle.  This  muscle  extends  from  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge, 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  to  the 
body  and  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  uniting  with  its  fellow 
in  the  middle  line.  The  upper  surface  of  the  muscle,  which  is  di- 
rected toward  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  is  covered  over  by  the  mucous 
membrane,  beneath  which  are  found,  on  either  side,  the  sublingual 
gland,  Wharton's  duct,  the  gustatory  nerve,  etc.  The  external  sur- 
face of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  sub- 
maxillary triangle,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  submaxillary  gland. 
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The  Tongue  is  a  muscular  organ  which  projects  upward  and 
forward  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  It  is  attached  by  its  base 
and  through  several  muscles  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and  is  connected 
with  the  epiglottis  through  the  glosso-epiglottidean  folds  of  mucous 
membrane.  The  tongue  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  muscular  and 
connective  tissue  ^interspersed  with  much  fat,  and  is  partly  divided 
into  two  symmetrical  halves  by  a  fibrous  septum.  The  tongue  is 
connected  with  the  hyoid  bone  by  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  on  each 
side;  with  the  styloid  process  by  the  stylo-glossus ;  with  the  soft 
palate  by  the  palato-glossus,  and  through  the  genio-hyo-glossus  with 
the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw-bone — this  muscle  serves  to  draw 
the  tongue  forward  and  prevents  its  dropping  back  into  the  pharynx 
and  obstructing  breathing. 

When  the  mouth  is  closed  its  cavity  is  almost  completely  occu- 
pied by  the  tongue.  The  anterior  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue  is  in  contact  with  tlie  hard  palate;  the  posterior  part,  with 
the  soft  palate  and  the  epiglottis.  The  tongue  is  covered  by  mucfous 
membrane,  that  covering  the  under  surface  and  sides  of  the  organ 
being  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  mouth.  That  covering  its 
tipper  surface,  dorsum,  is  rough,  marked  by  numerous  glands,  and 
composed  of  a  thick  layer  of  flat  epithelium,  which  gives  it  rather 
a  grayish  color.  The  dorsum  of  the  tongue  is  convex  and  presents 
in  the  middle  line  a  raph6,  which  divides  the  organ  into  two  sym- 
metrical halves.  Behind,  near  the  base,  the  tongue  presents  a  row 
of  large  papillae,  circumvallate  papilla;,  arranged  in  a  row,  V-shaped, 
with  the  apex  backward.  In  the  middle,  corresponding  to  the  apex 
of  the  two  rows  of  papillae,  is  a  deep  depression,  the  foramen  ccBCum. 
This  is  the  remains  of  the  foetal  thyro-glossal  duct,  from  which 
cystic  tumors  and  dermoid  cysts  may  develop. 

The  tongue  may  be  split  or  fissured  at  the  tip  owing  to  lack  of 
fusion,  indicating  the  two  halves  of  which  it  is  formed.  If  the 
tongue  is  lifted  away  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth  by  its  tip,  the 
attachment  of  its  under  surface  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  in  the 
middle  line,  through  a  membranous  band,  the  fraenum  linguae,  is 
seen.  The  fraenum  may  be  so  short  as  to  limit  the  mobility  of  the 
tongue — "tongue-tie" — to  such  an  extent  that  it  seriously  interferes 
with  speech,  and  requires  cutting. 

The  sublingual  glands  consist  each  of  a  number  of  lobules,  and 
are  located  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth,  upon  either  side  of  the 
fraenum^  resting  upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  and  covered  over  by 
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the  mucous  membrane.  The  location  of  the  glands  is  indicated  by 
a  slight  swelling  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  which  presents  the  little 
pin-point  orifices  of  their  excretory  ducts. 

Upon  either  side  of  the  fraenum  there  is  a  little  papilla  showing 
the  orifice  of  Wharton's  duct.  This  is  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
submaxillary  gland.  It  passes  forward,  through  .the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  lying  below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  sublingual  gland. 
The  duct  may  become  blocked  by  a  calculus  and  become  greatly  dis- 
tended, appearing  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  as  a  cystic  swelling — 
called  a  ranula. 

Each  half  of  the  tongue  is  supplied  by  the  corresponding  lingual 
artery;  this  is  a  large  branch  which  is  given  off  from  the  external 
carotid  just  above  the  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  passes  for- 
ward beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  and  ascends  beneath  this  mus- 
cle to  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  where  it  is  continued  forward 
to  its  tip.  The  chief  vein  of  the  tongue  is  the  ranine,  a  large  branch, 
which  passes  backward  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  hyo-glossus 
muscle  and  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular. 

The  nerves  to  the  tongue  are  the  hypoglossal,  the  gustatory, 
and  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  The  hypoglossal  descends  in  the  neck 
as  far  as  the  point  where  the  occipital  artery  is  given  off  from  the 
external  carotid;  here  it  passes  forward,  above  and  parallel  with 
the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  resting  upon  the  hyo-glossus 
muscle.  The  gustatory  is  one  of  the  branches  derived  from  the  third 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  From  its  origin  it  descends  in  front  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  lying  between  the  internal  pterygoid 
muscle  and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw;  here  it  communicates  with  the 
chorda  tympani,  from  the  facial,  and  passing  forward,  beneath  the 
body  of  the  jaw  and  above  the  submaxillary  gland,  gives  off  its 
branches  to  the  submaxillary  ganglion;  continued  forward,  upon  the 
hyo-glossus  muscle,  it  crosses  Wharton's  duct,  and  is  continued  along- 
side the  tongue  to  its  apex,  lying  directly  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  glosso-pharyngeal  is  of  but  little  surgical  importance. 
It  descends  in  the  neck,  in  front  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  and 
the  internal  carotid  artery,  curving  forward  upon  the  outer  side 
of  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle,  to  be  distributed  to  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  etc. 

The  Side  of  the  Face. — Passing  transversely  from  behind  for- 
ward beneath  the  integument,  the  zygomatic  arch  may  be  felt.  This 
bony  arch  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
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temporal  with  that  of  the  malar.  It  is  a  prominent  landmark,  and 
serves  to  separate  the  side  of  the  head,  the  temporal  region,  from 
the  side  of  the  face,  the  pterygo-maxillary  region. 

The  Pterygo-maxillary  Begion  corresponds  to  that  part  of 
the  side  of  the  face  which  is  situated  below  the  level  of  the  zygoma. 

The  skin  of  this  region  is  intimately  connected  with  the  under- 
lying subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  which  is  thick  and  only  loosely 
attached  to  the  fascia  covering  the  masseter  muscle. 

The  masseter  muscle  is  a  strong,  thick  muscle  arising  by  two 
portions  from  the  lower  border  and  inner  surface  of  the  zygoma.  Its 
fibers  pass  downward,  covering  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  to  the  outer 
surface  of  which  and  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  it  is  attached.  It  is 
covered  by  an  expansion  of  the  cervical  fascia,  which  is  attached 
above  to  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma.  The  facial  artery  crosses 
the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  maxilla  just  in  front  of  the  masse- 
ter muscle,  grooving  the  bone  in  this  situation  and  passing  upward 
and  forward  across  the  cheek  to  the  side  of  the  nose.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  the  facial  vein,  which  joins  with  a  branch  from  the  tem- 
poro-maxillary  and  thus  constitutes  a  big  branch,  the  temporo-facial, 
which  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular. 

The  Parotid  Gland. — After  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat 
have  been  removed  in  this  region  the  parotid  gland  is  exposed.  The 
parotid  gland  is  a  reddish,  glandular  mass,  situated  in  front  of  the 
ear,  and  packed  into  the  space  or  recess  between  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw  anteriorly  and  the  mastoid  process  and  anterior  edge  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle  posteriorly,  and  the  styloid  process  internally. 
It  reaches  from  the  zygoma  above  to  the  angle  of  tlie  jaw  below, 
and  is  continued  forward  upon  the  side  of  the  face,  resting  upon 
the  masseter  muscle  for  a  variable  distance.  This  portion  is  called 
the  facial  process.  The  parotid  gland  is  enclosed  within  a  fibrous 
capsule  derived  from  the  cervical  fascia.  That  portion  which  covers 
the  gland  externally  is  attached,  above,  to  the  zygoma;  behind,  to 
the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle;  below,  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  cervical  fascia,  and  anteriorly  it  is  continued  forward 
to  the  masseter,  and  becomes  fused  with  the  fascia  that  covers  that 
muscle.  The  duct  of  Stenson  (duct  of  the  parotid  gland)  is  about 
two  inches  long  and  lies  about  a  finger's  breadth  below  the  zygoma, 
passing  forward  across  the  masseter,  at  the  anterior  border  of  which 
it  pierces  the  cheek  to  enter  the  mouth  opposite  the  second  molar 
tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.     Stenson's  duct  may  become  occluded  by 
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a  calculus.    Introduction  of  a  probe  into  Stenson's  duct  is  facilitated 
by  everting  the  cheek. 

The  facial  nerve,  after  emerging  from  the  styloid  foramen,  passes 
forward  and  downward  into  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland.  It 
crossea  (superficially)  the  external  carotid  artery  and  the  temporo- 
maxillary  vein,  and  divides,  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland, 
into  its  two  terminal  branches,  temporo-facial  and  cervico- facial. 
These  terminal  branches  subdivide  further,  upon  the  side  of  the 
face  and  neck,  to  supply  the  muscles,  etc.,  of  the  face  and  neck.  The 
facial  nerve  can  be  rolled  under  the  finger  against  the  bone  as  it 
crosses  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  upon  a 
level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 

The  auriculo-temporal  nerve  emerges  upon  the  face  behind  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  after  passing  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  parotid  gland.  It  ascends  across  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  in 
front  of  the  ear,  in  company  with  the  temporal  artery,  to  be  dis- 
tributed upon  the  side  of  the  head  (temporal  region). 

Abscess  of  the  parotid  gland  is  not  uncommonly  met  with.  They 
may  be  due  to  direct  infection  carried  along  Stenson's  duct  from 
the  mouth,  or  they  may  be  metastatic.  They  are  very  painful  and 
do  not  tend  to  come  to  the  surface  on  account  of  the  dense  fascia 
that  invests  the  gland;  They  may  burrow  deep  toward  the  pharynx 
or  into  the  deep  layers  of  the  neck,  or  they  may  discharge  through 
the  auditory  canal. 

In  making  incisions  into  the  parotid  gland  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  Stenson's  duct  iind  tlie  facial  nerve.  The  incisions  should  be 
made  with  the  knife  through  the  skin  and  fat  in  a  horizontal  line — 
parallel  with  the  zygoma.  The  fibrous  layer — capsule  of  the  gland — 
should  be  penetrated  bluntly  with  the  artery  forceps.  The  opening 
which  is  thus  made  is  enlarged  to  a  sufficient  degree  by  spreading  the 
blades  of  the  forceps.  In  incising  deep  into  the  parotid  gland  the 
facial  nerve,  external  carotid  artery,  or  temporo-maxillary  vein  may 
be  divided. 

Beneath  the  parotid  gland  or  within  its  substance  the  external 
carotid  artery  divides  into  its  terminal  branches:  the  internal  maxil- 
lary and  the  temporal.  The  temporal  ascends  through  the  substance 
of  the  gland  and  across  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  just  in  front  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  ear,  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  lying  posterior  to 
it;  and  about  two  inches  above  the  zygoma  it  divides  into  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  temporal.     These  branches,  lodged  in  the  subcu- 
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taneooB  connective-tiraae  layer  of  the  temporal  region,  divide  and 
supply  this  part  of  the  scalp,  anastomosing  anteriorly  with  branchee 
from  the  frontal  and  poeteriorly  with  the  occipital,  etc.  The  inter- 
nal maxUIary  artery  is  not  exposed  until  after  the  removal  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  etc.  (see  later).  The  temporal  artery  is  accom- 
panied by  the  temporal  vein.  The  temporal  vein  does  not  lie  within 
the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  but  superficial  to  it;  it  receives 
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many  tributaries,  and  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  divides  into  two 
branches;  tlie  posterior  joins  with  the  posterior  auricular  to  form 
the  external  juguhir  vein;  the  nntmor  joins  wltli  the  facial  to  form 
a  large  branch,  the  tern  poro- facial,  whioli  passes  obliquely  backward 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  to  enter  the 
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internal  jugalar.  This  branch  is  often  cut  in  extirpating  glands^  etc.^ 
in  this  part  of  the  neck^  and  may  give  rise  to  profuse  hemorrhage. 

The  deeper  parts  of  this  region  are  exposed  by  dividing  the 
zygomatic  arch  with  the  chisel  or  the  Gigli  saw  at  its  anterior  and 
posterior  extremities^  and  then^  after  cutting  the  attachment  of  the 
temporal  fascia  from  its  upper  border^  turning  the  detached  segment 
of  the  arch^  with  the  attached  masseter^  downward.  .  There  is  then 
exposed  the  upper  part  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  with  its  coracoid 
process,  to  which  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  is  attached.  This 
process  is  now  cut  away  from  the  ramus,  and,  together  with  the 
attached  tendon  of  the  temporal,  turned  upward,  and  we  then  have 
exposed  to  view  the  pterygo-maxillary  region  proper.  Occupying  this 
space  is  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  This  muscle  arises,  by  its 
broad  anterior  end,  from  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid 
plate;  behind,  its  narrow  end  is  attached  to  a  depression  in  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  to 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  interarticular  fibrocartilage  of  the  tern- 
poro-maxillary  joint.  Curving  around  its  lower  border  and  passing 
forward  and  upward  upon  its  outer  surface  may  be  seen  the  internal 
maxillary  artery.  This  vessel  gives  off  branches  to  the  adjoining 
muscles  and  disappears,  anteriorly,  by  passing  into  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa  between  the  two  heads  of  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle.  There  is  a  rich  venous  plexus,  the  pterygoid,  which  is  made 
up  of  numerous  interanastomosing  veins  which  form  a  net-work  upon 
both  sides  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  This  plexus  is  formed 
of  branches  which  are  derived  from  the  nasal  and  orbital  cavities 
and  of  some  which  communicate  with  the  cavernous  sinus.  The 
plexus  terminates  in  the  internal  maxillary  vein.  The  plexus  may 
give  rise  to  free  venous  hemorrhage  in  operations  deep  in  this  region. 
The  internal  maxillary  artery  pass  through  the  network  of  veins 
of  the  pterygoid  plexus.  The  internal  maxillary  artery  may  now 
be  cut  away  and  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  cut  short  at  its  at- 
tachment to  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  and  also  close  to  its  origin,  and 
in  this  way  the  parts  which  lie  beneath  the  muscle,  external  ptery- 
goid, are  exposed, — the  zygomatic  and  spheno-maxillary  fossae,  with 
their  important  vascular  and  nervous  structures. 

The  zygomatic  fossa  is  that  space  which  is  limited  above  by 
the  prominent  horizontal  ridge  called  the  pterygoid  ridge  which  is 
found  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  about 
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oppoBite  the  zygoma.  The  floor  of  the  zygomatic  fossa  is  composed 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  gre&t  wing  of  the  Bphenoid  (base  of  the 
slmll)  from  the  pterygoid  ridge  to  the  base  of  the  pterygoid  process, 
and  also  of  the  surface  of  the  external  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process. 
It  presents  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  foramen  spinosum. 


External  pUtytald  muicle  cut  awar. 
tc.  AT.  aurlculo-tcmpor&l  acrre;  ID, 
Inlerlor  denial  nerve;  lU,  [nternal  mailllarr  arterr;  L.  IIdbusI,  or  BuaUtorr. 
nerre;  Mlf.  middle  meningeal  artery;  PI,  Internal  pterrgold  muacle;  BU,  . 
■nperior  mailllarr  (second  divlalon  ot  the  fltlh)  nerre  paulni  acroia  tha 
■pbeno -maxillary  toaea. 

The  sphcno-ni  axillary  fopsa  is  the  narrow  perpendicular  space 
which  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  posterior  nspoct  of  the  superior 
maxilla  and  behind  l)y  the  front  of  the  pterygoid  process.  Its  inner 
wall  is  formed  liy  Die  vortical  plate  of  the  palate  bone  and  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  na.<<al  onvily.  Above,  this  space 
is  bounded  by  the  orbital  process  of  the  palate  bone  an«l  the  body  of 
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the  sphenoid.  The  inner  wall  presents,  above,  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen,  through  which  it  communicates  with  the  nasal  cavity  and 
below  the  upper  opening  or  commencement  of  the  posterior  palatine 
canal.  Into  the  upper  part  of  this  fossa,  upon  its  posterior  wall, 
the  foramen  rotundum  opens;  above  and  internal  to  this  is  the 
opening  of  the  Vidian  canal.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  space  pre- 
sents the  commencement  of  the  infra-orbital  canal,  which  transmits 
the  second  or  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Located  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  is  the  first  part  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery;  in  this  situation  the  vessel  gives  oflE  the  middle 
meningeal  branch,  which  passes  directly  upward  and  enters  the  skull 
through  the  foramen  spinosum.  The  middle  meningeal  artery,  at 
its  origin,  is  surrounded  by  the  two  roots  of  the  auriculo-temporal 
nerve;  these  two  roots  join  posteriorly  to  form  the  auriculo-temporal, 
which  passes  backward,  as  far  as  the  temporal  artery,  and,  after 
emerging  from  the  upper  part  of  the  parotid  gland;  ascends  in  front 
of  the  ear,  to  be  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  temporal  region. 

A  little  in  front  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  may  be  observed  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  This  trunk  consists  of  a  large  sensory  root  and  a  smaller 
motor  root,  which  emerge  from  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale 
and  join  together  outside  this  opening,  just  below  the  base  of  the 
skull,  to  form  the  inferior  maxillary  division. 

The  inferior  maxillary  division  gives  off  two  temporal  branches, 
which  pass  upward  beneath  the  temporal  muscle,  and  two  large 
branches,  which  pass  downward  and  forward.  One  of  these,  the 
lingual  or  gustator}',  is  joined  below  by  the  chorda  tympani,  a  branch 
of  the  facial,  and  the  other,  the  inferior  dental,  enters  the  canal  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  to  supply  the  lower  teeth. 
Attached  to  the  inner  posterior  aspect  of  the  inferior  maxillary  di- 
vision is  the  otic  ganglion ;  it  is  located  just  below  the  foramen  ovale. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  is  seen  the  mid- 
dle, or  superior  maxillary,  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  This  nerve 
leaves  the  skull  through  the  foramen  rotundum,  passes  forward,  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  and,  as  the  infra-orbital, 
and  accompanied  by  the  terminal  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery,  enters  the  infra-orbital  canal,  and  is  finally  distributed  to 
the  skin  of  the  front  of  the  face,  bolow  the  orbit.  Suspended  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  middle  division,  as  it  passes  across  the  upper 
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part  of  the  spheno-maxillary  space,  is  Meckel's  ganglion,  with  its 
descending  palatine  branches,  etc. 

We  may  now  remove  rather  more  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  in 
order  to  expose  more  completely  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle.  This 
is  seen  to  arise  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid 
plate,  and,  passing  downward,  backward,  and  outward,  is  attached 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Between  this  muscle 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  are  the  inferior  dental 
nerve,  which  enters  the  canal  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus,  and 
the  lingual,  which  is  joined  by  the  chorda  tympani.  The  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  jaw  may  also  be  seen  in  this  dissection. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  FACE. 

Parotid  Oland. 

Ikcision  for  Abscess. — Occasionally  the  parotid  gland  is  the 
seat  of  an  acute  abscess.  The  abscess  may  be  primary  as  a  result 
of  infection  traveling  along  .Stenson's  duct  from  the  mouth.  In 
many  casiee  abscess  of  the  parotid  gland  is  due  to  infection  carried  to 
the  gland  through  the  blooil  stream  and  is  a  feature  of  general  sepsis 
or  of  suppuration  in  some  distant  part  of  the  body.  It  may  thus 
occur  as  a  complication  of  appendicular  abscess,  abscess  of  the  breast, 
etc.,  and  under  these  circunustances  is  a  grave  sign.  It  may  occur 
as  a  sequel  of  the  exanthemata  or  of  typhoid  fever.  It  should  be 
promptly  and  freely  incised,  the  incision  being  so  placed  as  to  avoid 
division  of  the  large  blood-vessels  and  injury  to  the  facial  nerve.  As 
a  rule  there  is  redness,  swelling,  and  fluctuation. 

The  incision  penetrates  through  the  skin  layer  only  reaching 
from  a  point  above,  about  one-half  inch  anterior  to  the  tragus  and 
below  to  a  point  on  a  level  with  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  After  the  skin 
has  thus  been  incised  a  rather  sharp-pointed  artery  forceps  is  thrust 
into  the  ab8<»ess  in  the  substance  of  tlie  glanii,  and  the  blades  spread 
wide  open  and  the  pus  evacuated.  It  may  be  desirable  to  cautiously 
introduce  Uie  finger  to  break  up  pockets  in  the  gland.  No  force  is 
used  in  this  step  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  facial  nerve.  The 
abscess  cavity  is  packed  witli  strip  gauze  which  is  left  in  situ  for  three 
or  four  davs. 

Ti'BKiici  i/>i\s  Adknitis  of  the  Lymph  Nodes  ui»on  tub  Sur- 
face AND  IN  TiiK  Si'BSTANCE  OF  THE  Paiiotid  Gl.vnd. — Thesc  may 
be  broken  down  and  fluctuating  in  whicli  case  they  should  be  incised 
and  curetted  using  a  blunt  curette  (see  Abscess  of  the  Parotid  Gland). 
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Nodes  that  are  enlarged  and  indurated  may  be  enucleated  by  blunt 
dissection  with  the  finger.  It  is  desirable  in  case  the  node  is  broken 
down,  caseated,  and  suppurating  to  pack  the  cavity  after  incision, 
curetting,  etc.,  with  strip  gauze. 

TuMOKS  IN  THE  Parotid  Gland. — ^Thcsc  tumors  may  be  cir- 
cumscribed, encapsulated,  and  readily  enucleated  or  they  may  be 
diffuise  and  require  removal  of  the  entire  parotid  gland.  In  enu- 
cleating a  tumor  from  the  parotid  gland,  there  is  always  danger  of 
injury  to  the  facial  nerve  and  the  patient  should  be  advised  of  this 
fact. 

Enucleation. — Care  is  exercised  to  avoid  the  temporal  vein 
and  artery  and  the  facial  nerve.  The  vessels  lie  just  in  front  of  the 
tragus  and  on  a  line  behind  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw.  The  facial  nerve  enters  the  parotid  gland  upon  its  posterior 
aspect  and  about  one-third  inch  above  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process 
and  passes  forward  diWding  into  its  two  branches,  the  temporo- 
facial  and  cervico-facial  in  the  substance  of  tlie  gland. 

The  incision  is  made  over  the  tumor  mass  reaching  down  to  and 
exposing  the  mass.  The  incision  should  not  extend  lower  than  the 
lower  border  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  The  edges  of  the  incision  are 
well  retracted  with  small  blunt-pronged  tractors  and  the  fascia  over 
the  mass  incised  and  the  massi  enucleated  by  blunt  dissection  prefer- 
ably with  tlie  fingers  or  with  blunt-pointed  scissorsi  and  hugging  close 
to  the  tumor  mass.  In  many  cases  if  the  tumor  is  circumscribed  it 
may  thus  be  enucleated  without  damage  to  the  facial  nerve.  The 
operation  should  be  done  under  locul  ana?sthe8ia  if  possible. 

Excision  of  the  Parotid  Gland. — For  malignant  disease. 
The  facial  ner\'e  is  almost  necessarily  sacrificed  and  this  is  justifiable 
in  tlie  presence  of  malignant  disease  of  the  gland.  It  is  necessary  to 
provi<le  particularly  against  hemorrhage  and  this  is  best  done  by 
cxix)sing  and  ligating  the  external  carotid  artery  just  behind  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  operation. 

A  vortical  incision  is  made  just  in  front  of  the  tragus  extending 
from  above  the  zygoma  down  pai^t  the  angle  of  the  jaw  as  far  as 
and  ox}K>sing  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  An 
additional  incision  is  made  from  the  tragus  and  passing  forward  as 
far  as  the  }K>sterior  border  of  the  malar  bone.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  incision  the  external  carotid  artery  is  located  and  ligated.  In  the 
upj)cr  part  of  ihe  incision,  just  above  the  zygoma,  the  temporal 
artery  and  vein  are  exposed  and  ligated. 
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Fig.  74a.— DcKuiso  Operation  for  Fistula  of  Stenson's  Duct.  Needles  with 
heavy  silk  thread  are  introduced  through  the  fistula,  penetrate  the  cheek  and 
come  out  through  the  mouth.  The  suture  is  drawn  very  tight  and  tied  within 
the  mouth.  Tho  tissue  within  the  loop  of  the  suture  is  gradually  cut 
through  by  the  suture  thus  converting  the  external  fistula  opening  upon  the 
cheek  into  an  internal  fistula  which  opens  In  the  mouth.  B,  cross  section 
of  cheek  to  show  method  of  introducing  constricting  suture. 
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The  flaps  ,of  integument  are  dissected  away  from  the  surface  of 
the  parotid  gland,  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  gland  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  maseeter  muscle  expoeed.  Stenson^s  duct  is  recognized 
anteriorly,  ligated  double  and  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The 
front  portion  of  tlie  gland  is  dissected  free  from  the  surface  of  the 
masseter  muscle,  working  from  before,  backward  and  the  gland  enu- 
cleated from  its  bed  between  the  mastoid  process  posteriorly  and  the 
posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  anteriorly.  Most  of  this  dis- 
section can  be  done  bluntly  with  the  finger  or  bluntrpointed  scissors, 
cutting  any  bands  that  attach  the  gland  to  the  deeper  structures. 
Numerous  venous  branches  that  accompany  the  internal  maxillary 
artery  will  be  encountered  when  the  gland  is  pulled  out  of  its  bed. 
These  are  clamped  preferably  before  being  cut.  In  separating  the 
gland  from  its  de^  attachment  toward  the  pharynx  care  is  exercised 
to  separate  bluntly  with  the  finger  to  avoid  injury  to  the  internal 
jugular  vein.  It  may  be  necessary  in,  some  cases  to  divide  the  body 
of  the  lower  jaw  just  anterior  to  the  ramus  if  sufficient  room  is  not 
obtained  and  the  ramus  together  with  itsi  attached  soft  parts  may 
then  be  reflected  upwards.  If  the  bone  has  been  divided  it  is  replaced 
and  secured  with  several  sutures  of  kangaroo  tendon.  The  wound  is 
drained  with  strip  gauze  and  partly  closed  with  silk-worm  gut  sutures. 

Fistula  of  Stenson's  Duct. — ^This  condition  is  due  to  suppurative 
conditions  within  the  mouth  associated  with  ^ulceration  and  obstruc- 
tion of  the  duct.  The  plan  of  operation  depends  upon  the  location 
of  the  fistula.  If  situated  forward -upon  the  cheek  near  the  normal 
opening  of  the  duct,  an  effort  may  be  made  to  convert  the  external 
fistula  opening  upon  the  cheeky  into  an  internal  fistula  opening  into 
the  mouth — the  method  of  De  Guise. 

Db  GrUiSB  Operation. — ^A  large  bluntrpointed  needle  carrying  a 
heavy  silk  suture  is  introduced  into  the  fistulous  opening  upon  the 
cheek  and  pushed  through  the  tissues  of  the  cheek  into  the  mouth. 
One  end  of  tlie  heavy  silk  suture  is  tlius  pulled  through  into  the 
moutli.  The  needle  -is  again  threaded  with  the  other  end  of  the  silk 
suture  and  the  needle  again  introduced  into  the  fistulous  opening 
upon  tlie  outer  surface  of  the  cheek  and  again  forced  through  the  tis- 
sues of  the  cheek  into  the  mouth.  This  suture  enters  the  mouth 
some  distance  away  from  the  first  end  of  the  suture — at  least  one- 
half  inch  away. 

The  two  ends  of  the  suture  are  then  tied  inside  the  mouth  and 
thus  grip  the  tissues  within  its  loop  so  tightly  tliat  the  suture  cuts 
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its  way  through  and  thus  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  mouth  is  estab- 
lished. Several  days  later  the  edgesi  of  the  external  fistula  upon  the 
cheek  are  freshened   and   sutured  together  accurately   with   several 


Fig.  746.— Draun  Operation  for  Fistula  of  Stifnson's  Duct.  Horizontal  in- 
cision is  madf>  in  the  chct'k  and  edges  n>tracted.  M,  masseter  muscle;  AIF, 
flap  of  mucous  membrane  from  which  new  duct  is  to  be  formed;  8,  stump 
of  Stenson's  duct. 

individual  sutures  of  fine  silk.     The  internal  fistula  which  has  been 
estal)li8hed  remains  pennanently  and  the  external  one  closes. 

BitATN'  MhTrnoi). — If  most  of  the  duct  luis  been  destrovcd  and 
the  fistulous  opening  is  ])laced  further  bac-k  u]H)n  the  cheek,  near  the 
anterior  border  of  the  ma«scter  muscle  it  will  be  necessarv  to  con- 
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Btruct  a  new  iuct    This  is  made  from  a  flap  of  mucous  membraae 
that  ie  taken  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek. 

Aa  incision  is  made  upon  the  dieek  which  surrounds  the 
fiatulouB  opening  and  is  carried  Btraight  forward  towaxds  the  angle 
ofi  the  mouth.    This  incision  surroundB  and  thoroughly  liberates  the 


fistulous  stump  of  the  dutt  As  the  incinion  is  continued  forward 
it  ponL'tratos  tJirough  tlie  Uiit-knces  of  the  cheek  down  to,  but  not 
tliroufrb,  the  muwiue  nienibraiio  layer  of  the  cbcek.  The  edges  of  the 
incision  are  disfm'led  away  so  as  to  expose  a  considerable  area  of  the 
nuu^us  nicmbrano  layer  of  the  obock  but  witiiout  opening  into  the 
moutli.     A  rcetangular-Kha])cd  flap  of  the  niucoua  membrane  layer 
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of  the  cheek  which  is  thus  exposed  and  with  its  base  at  the  anterior 
border  of  the  masseter  muscle  is  now  cut  and  reflected  backward 
toward  the  fistulous  stump  of  Stenson's  duct  which  has  already  been 
freshened.  The  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  flap 
are  united  accurately  with  fine  chromic  catgut  sutures  and  the  mucous 
membrane  flap  is  thus  converted  into  a  tube  or  duct  lined  with 
mucous  membrane  and  thi^  is  finally  sutured  to  the  free  end  of  the 
freshened  stump  of  Stenson's  (duct.  Care  is  observed  to  fit  the  end 
of  the  stump  of  Stenson's  duct  well  into  the  lumen  of  the  newly 
formed  mucous  membrane  duct 

The  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  dieek  are  brought  together 
accurately  with  interrupted  sutures  of  fine  silk.  The  edges  of  the 
raw  surface  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek  may  be  approximated  with 
several  interrupted  sutures  of  dlk  introduced  from  within  the  mouth. 

Sesection  of  the  TTpper  Jaw. — The  chief  danger  in  this  operation 
IB  from  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  larynx.  This  may  be  avoided 
by  previously  ligating  the  external  carotid  or  by  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy  and  the  use  of  a  Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula;  or  an 
ordinary  tracheotomy  tube  may  be  used,  in  this  latter  case  packing 
the  pharynx,  through  the  mouth,  with  a  gauze  pad.  The  operation 
may  be  done  without  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  by  operating  with 
the  patient  in  the  Bose  position,  the  head  hanging  over  the  end  of 
the  table,  so  that  the  field  of  operation  is  upon  a  lower  level  than 
the  larynx.  The  operation  may  also  be  done  with  the  patient  in  a 
semirecumbent  position,  using  incomplete  morphin-chloroform  nar- 
cosis, the  patient  being  but  partly  anaesthetized,  and  therefore  able 
to  cough  and  keep  the  larynx  clear  of  blood. 

The  incision  should  be  so  placed  as  to  avoid  Stenson's  duct. 

Weber's  Incision. — Beaching  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye, 
the  incision  is  carried  down  alongside  of  the  nose  and  around  the 
ala  to  the  middle  line,  terminating  by  splitting  the  upper  lip.  To  this 
is  added  a  second  incision  reaching  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye, 
outward,  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit.  This  second  incision 
should  pass  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  in 
order  to  avoid  cutting  into  the  substance  of  this  muscle.  These  in- 
cisions penttrate  to  the  bone.  Branches  of  the  facial  nerve  are  not 
cut  in  making  the  incision.  The  flap  which  is  thus  marked  out  is 
reflected  outward,  and  should  be  raised  subperiostcally  if  the  char- 
acter of  the  disease  permits.  The  infra-orbital  vessels  and  nerve  are 
cut  when  the  flap  is  separated  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  su- 
perior maxilla. 
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L&noenbeck'b  Incision. — ^A  flap,  its  lower  border  curved  with 
the  convexity  downward,  is  raised.  The  iucision  commences  at  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  passes  down  alongside  of  the  nose  to  a 
point  below  the  level  of  the  ala,  aa  far  as  the  attachment  of  the  upper 
lip  to  the  alveolar  process  of  the  superior  maxilla;  here  it  curves 
outward,  corresponding  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  ala  of  the  nose  to 


the  lower  border  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  is  then  carried  upward 
to  a  point  over  the  prominence  of  the  cheek-bone.  This  incision 
does  not  divide  the  lip,  but  it  will  be  necessary  later  to  separate 
the  lip  from  its  attachment  to  the  jaw-bone.  It  divides  some  branches 
of  the  facial  nerve,  which  is  a  disadvantage.  The  front  surface  of 
the  bone  is  exposed  by  reflecting  the  flap  upward,  subperiosteally,  if 
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the  conditiona  permit.  In  raiBing  the  flap  from  the  bone  the  infra* 
orbital  veasels  and  nerre  are  divided. 

Is  making  either  of  these  incisiona  the  facial  artery  is  divided 
and  must  be  clamped  and  ligated. 

After  the  soft  parts  have  been  detached  from  the  bone  the  carti- 
lage of  the  nose  is  separated  from  the  nasal  notch,  and  the  soft  parts, 


Fit-  71,— Rnectlon  ot  Upper  J*w.  Wbni  II  la  deilred  to  Imt*  tb«  nuior 
part  Dl  tbe  milir  tiooe,  ths  lloe  of  lecUaD  tbrousb  tba  bone  (bonld  b«  M 
iDdlMtMl  upon  tbe  rigbt  aide  ot  tbe  akull.  II  the  iiulBr  bone  li  to  ba  ranoTed 
tosetber  w\lh  the  luperJor  nisiLII*ry.  tbe  acctloa  tbrauah  tbe  bone  ibould  be  mi 
li  repntented  upon  the  left  ilde  ot  the  akull,  tbe  Hue  of  dLvliloa  pantng  throush 
tbe  IroDtal  proceu  of  the  malar  and  the  irRoma- 

corresponding  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  raised  from  the  bone, 
and  the  tarso-orbitnl  fascia  cut  along  the  margin  of  tbe  orbit.  The 
floor  of  the  orbit  being  thus  exposed,  the  contents  of  the  orbit  are 
raised  out  of  the  way  with  a  blunt  retractor.  We  are  then  ready  to 
cut  through  the  irnsal  process  of  the  superior  nia.\illary.  This  di- 
vision extends  from  the  margin  of  the  nasal  notch,  across  the  nasal 
process,  aa  far  ah  the  lacryinal  groove  or  fossa.     It  is  necessary  to 
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Nodes  that  are  enlarged  and  indurated  may  be  enucleated  by  blunt 
dissection  with  the  finger.  It  is  desinJ)le  in  case  the  node  is  broken 
down,  caseated,  and  suppurating  to  pack  the  cavity  after  incision, 
curetting,  etc.,  with  strip  gauze. 

Tumors  in  the  Parotid  Gland. — ^These  tumors  may  be  cir- 
cumscribed, encapsulated,  and  readily  enucleated  or  they  may  be 
diffuise  and  require  removal  of  the  entire  parotid  gland.  In  enu- 
cleating a  tumor  from  the  parotid  gland  there  is  always  danger  of 
injury  to  the  facial  nerve  and  the  patient  should  be  advised  of  this 
met. 

Enucleation. — Care  is  exercised  to  avoid  the  temporal  vein 
and  artery  and  the  facial  nerve.  The  vessels  lie  just  in  front  of  the 
tragus  and  on  a  line  behind  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw.  The  facial  nerve  enters  the  parotid  gland  upon  its  posterior 
aspect  and  about  one-third  inch  above  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process 
and  passes  forward  dividing  into  its  two  branches,  the  temporo- 
facial  and  cervico-facial  in  the  substance  of  the  gland. 

The  incision  is  made  over  the  tumor  mass  reaching  down  to  and 
exposing  the  mass.  The  incision  should  not  extend  lower  than  the 
lower  border  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  The  edges  of  the  incision  are 
well  retracted  with  small  blunt-pronged  tractors  and  the  fascia  over 
the  mass  incised  and  the  massi  enucleated  by  blunt  dissection  prefer- 
ably with  the  fingers  or  with  blunt-pointed  scissors  and  hugging  close 
to  the  tumor  mass.  In  many  cases  if  the  tumor  is  circumscribed  it 
may  thus  be  enucleated  without  damage  to  the  facial  nerve.  The 
operation  should  be  done  under  local  anaesthesia  if  possible. 

Excision  of  the  Parotid  Gland. — For  malignant  disease. 
Tlie  facial  nerve  is  almost  necessarily  sacrificed  and  this  is  justifiable 
in  the  presence  of  malignant  disease  of  the  gland.  It  is  necessary  to 
provide  particularly  against  hemorrhage  and  this  is  best  done  by 
exposing  and  ligating  the  external  carotid  artery  just  behind  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  operation. 

A  vertical  incision  is  made  just  in  front  of  the  tragus  extending 
from  above  the  zygoma  down  past  the  angle  of  the  jaw  as  far  as 
and  exposing  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  An 
additional  incision  is  made  from  the  tragus  and  passing  foru'ard  as 
far  as  tlie  posterior  border  of  the  malar  bone.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  incision  the  external  carotid  artery  is  located  and  ligated.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  incision,  just  above  the  zygoma,  the  temporal 
artery  and  vein  are  exposed  and  ligated. 
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Pig.  74a.— Desuiso  Operation  for  Fistula  of  Stcnson's  Duct.  Needles  with 
heavy  silk  thread  are  introduced  through  the  fistula,  penetrate  the  cheek  and 
come  out  through  the  mouth.  The  suture  is  drawn  very  tight  and  tied  within 
the  mouth.  The  tissue  within  the  loop  of  the  suture  is  gradually  cut 
through  by  the  suture  thus  converting  the  external  fistula  opening  upon  the 
cheek  into  an  internal  fistula  which  opens  In  the  mouth.  B,  cross  section 
of  cheek  to  show  method  of  introducing  constricting  suture. 
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of  the  muco-periosteal  flap,  which  was  raised  from  the  surface  of  the 
hard  palate,  is  stitched  with  interrupted  silk  sutures  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  cheek  along  the  line  where  this  was  separated  from  the  alveolar 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla.  The  ends  of  these  sutures  are  left 
rather  long  and  presenting  into  the  mouth,  to  facilitate  their  removal 
later. 

During  the  operation  the  back  of  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx 
may  be  kept  clear  of  blood  with  gauze  pads  on  long  holders. 

Total  Sesection  of  Both  Superior  HaxUln. — ^This  operation  is 
analogous  to  the  preceding. 

A  curved  incision,  passing  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  outward 
and  upward  to  the  malar  bone  on  each  side,  or  a  double  Weber  in- 
cision, may  be  used. 

The  nasal  septum,  vomer,  is  divided  with  bone  scissors,  and  the 
soft  parts  as  a  whole,  including  the  nose,  are  detached  and  reflected 
upward,  or  if  a  double  Weber  incision  is  used  the  lateral  flaps  are 
separated  from  the  bone  and  reflected  outward. 

The  attachments  of  the  superior  maxillae  are  then  divided  as  in 
the  preceding  operation,  except  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  split 
or  cut  through  the  hard  palate,  as  this  is  taken  away  entirely.  If 
possible,  the  muco-periosteal  covering  of  the  hard  palate  should  be 
stripped  off  and  preserved;  this  is  done  by  separating  it,  with  an 
elevator,  through  a  curved  incision  which  penetrates  through  this 
layer  down  to  the  bone  and  which  is  placed  just  inside  the  line  of 
the  teeth.  The  soft  palate,  at  its  attachment  to  the  posterior  border 
of  the  hard  palate,  is  also  completely  separated.  Finally,  with  lion- 
jaw  forceps,  the  bone  is  forcibly  wrenched  free  as  in  the  preceding 
operation. 

The  soft  parts  are  brought  together  with  silk  sutures,  first  uniting 
the  edges  of  the  muco-periosteal  flap,  which  was'  raised  from  the  hard 
palate,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  checks,  corresponding  to  the  line 
where  they  were  separated  from  the  alveolar  process. 

To  Drain  the  Antrum  of  Highmore.  Through  the  Tooth 
Socket. — Empyema  is  frequently  associated  with  carious  teeth. 
These  or  their  remaining  roots  may  be  extracted  and  an  opening 
made  into  the  antrum  by  gouging  out  the  alveolar  cavity,  which  is 
often  found  to  he  carious.  Tliis  may  bo  done,  as  a  rule,  with  a  sharp 
spoon  or  with  a  narrow  chisel.  The  chisel  should  be  directed  upward 
toward  a  point  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  margin 
of  the  orbit.     Such  an  opening,  if  made  sufficiently  large,  provides 
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satisfactory  drainage  from  the  antrum.  A  strip  of  gauze  may  be 
introduced  to  drain  the  cavity  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  par- 
ticles of  food.  The  opening  should  be  made  through  the  alveolus 
of  the  first  molar  tooth. 

Thbough  thb  Anterior  Wall. — Drainage  may  be  established 
by  making  an  opening  through  the  front  wall  of  the  antrum.  The 
upper  lip  is  everted  and  tHe  mucous  membrane  cut  and  the  soft  parts 
separated  from  the  front  surface  of  the  bone  with  the  periosteum 
elevator.  The  front  wall  of  the  antrum  is  perforated  through  the 
canine  fossa  just  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  canine  tooth. 
The  socket  of  this  tooth  is  marked  by  a  prominent  ridge. 

After  the  periosteum  has  been  stripped  ofiE  the  bone  a  good* 
sized  opening  is  made  into  the  antrum  with  the  chisel  or  with  a 
strong,  sharp^pointed  perforator  or  with  a  drill.  The  instrument 
should  be  directed  upward  and  somewhat  backward  toward  the  floor 
of  the  orbit,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  entering  the  antrum 
abruptly  with  such  force  as  to  endanger  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  A 
drainage  tube  may  be  introduced  and  left  in  place  for  several  days 
until  the  drainage  opening  is  well  established. 

m 

This  operation  may  well  ifi  combined  with  drainage  tlirough  the 
tooth  socket  as  described  above.  Both  operations  may  be  done  with 
the  patient  in  the  Rose  position  or  with  partial  morphin-chloroform 
ansesthesia. 

Through  the  Lateral  Wall  of  the  Nose. — Mikulicz  advises 
making  an  opening  in  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nose  just  below  the 
middle  of  the  inferior  turbinated.  This  may  be  done  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  perforator  somewhat  bent  upon  itself  near  the  end.  The 
bone  is  thin,  and  the  operation  is  readily  done  except  when  the  nasal 
cavity  is  narrow  or  the  inferior  turbinated  much  hypertrophied. 

Besection  of  Half  of  the  Lower  Taw. — The  incision  commences 
at  the  middle  of  the  chin  and  follows  along  the  lower  border  of  the 
body  of  the  jaw  as  far  as  the  angle,  whence  it  is  continued  upward 
along  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  as  high  as  the  lower  border 
of  the  lobe  of  the  ear  (one  may  cut  to  this  point  without  danger  of 
injuring  the  facial  nerve;  see  Fig.  138).  This  incision  for  its  whole 
extent  should  reach  to  the  bone.  There  may  be  added  in  front  a 
vertical  incision,  splitting  the  lower  lip  through  the  middle  line,  but 
this  is  usually  unnecessary.  The  facial  vessels  are  severed  in  making 
the  incision  along  tho  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  jaw-bono,  and 
these  must  be  clamped  and  tied. 

11 
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If  the  glands^  etc.^  in  the  submaxillary  region  are  diseased^  in- 
stead of  the  above-described  incision  one  may  be  made  which  com- 
mences anteriorly,  in  the  middle  line,  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
jaw,  from  which  point  it  passes  backward  and  somewhat  downward 
across  the  submaxillary  triangle,  deviating  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw  as  it  passes  backward,  as  far  as  the  anterior  border  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle,  whence  it  is  turned  upward  toward  the  apex 
of  the  mastoid  process.  This  incision  passes  through  the  integu- 
ment and  the  platysma.  The  flap  which  is  thus  outlined  is  turned 
up  over  the  side  of  the  face,  and  we  are  then  enabled,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step,  to  clear  out  the  submaxillary  triangle,  and  before  doing 
this  we  can,  if  desired,  easily  expose  and  ligate  the  external  carotid 
artery.  Some  surgeons  precede  the  operation  with  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy,  introducing  a  tampon  cannula;  or  an  ordinary  tube 
may  be  introduced  and  the  pharynx  tamponed  through  the  mouth. 
These  measures  eliminate  the  danger  of  blood  being  inspired  into  the 
trachea. 

After  having  cleaned  out  the  submaxillary  triangle,  if  this  has 
been  necessary,  the  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  body  and  ramus  of  the  jaw,  back  as  far  as  the  angle,  work- 
ing close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone ;  the  attachment  of  the  masseter 
is  thus  separated  from  the  ramus.  The  separation  of  the  masseter 
and,  in  fact,  the  soft  parts  from  the  body  of  the  bone  as  well,  may 
be  accomplished  with  a  periosteum  elevator,  occasionally  snipping 
with  the  knife.  It  is  desirable,  if  the  nature  of  the  condition  pres- 
ent permits,  that  is,  if  the  periosteum  is  not  diseased,  to  make  this 
separation  subperiosteally.  In  the  mass  of  soft  parts  which  is  raised 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  are  included,  besides 
the  masseter  muscle,  the  parotid  gland  and  Stenson's  duct,  the  facial 
nerve,  and  the  temporal  artery.  None  of  these  structures  are  injured 
if  the  operator  works  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Finally,  with 
a  clean  cut,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  entered,  incising  the  mucous 
membrane  close  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  ramus  and  along  the 
dental  margin  of  the  body  of  the  jaw  as  far  as  the  middle  line;  in 
this  way  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  including  the  teeth,  is 
laid  bare.  Anteriorly,  where  the  body  of  the  jaw  is  to  be  divided,  a 
tooth  is  extracted  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  close  to  the  bone,  incised, 
so  that  the  Gigli  saw  may  be  carried  around  the  bone.  This  is  done 
with  a  loop  of  strong  silk  in  a  large  curved  needle.  This  division 
may    also    be    accomplished    with    a    metacarpal    saw.    The    section 
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through  the  body  of  the  jaw  in  front,  should,  if  possible,  be  made 
a  little  external  to  the  middle  line,  toward  the  side  of  the  disease,  in 
order  to  avoid  separating  the'  genio-hyoid  and  genio-hyoglossus 
muscles  from  their  attachment  to  the  tubercles  on  the  inner  aspect  of 
the  symphysis  mentis.  If  these  muscles  are  separated  from  their 
attachment  to  the  jaw  there  is  a  great  tendency,  both  during  and 
after  the  operation,  for  the  tongue  to  drop  back  into  the  pharynx, 
closing  down  the  epiglottis  and  thus  greatly  interfere  with  the  patient^s 
breathing. 

After  the  bone  has  been  divided  anteriorly  its  free  end  is  seized 
with  a  bone-forceps  and  drawn  outward,  thus  putting  the  structures 
attached  to  its  inner  surface  (floor  of  the  mouth)  on  the  stretch,  and 
they  are  then  divided  close  to  the  dental  margin  (teeth)  with  a 
scalpel.  When  the  condition  of  the  periosteum  permits,  if  the  peri- 
osteum is  not  diseased.  These  parts  may  be  separated  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  jaw  subperiosteally  with  the  elevator.  The  body  of 
the  bone,  still  firmly  grasped  with  the  bone-forceps  and  being  now 
freely  movable,  is  dragged  forcibly  downward  and  out  of  the  wound 
so  that  the  operator  can  reach  the  coracoid  process  to  which  the  tendon 
of  the  temporal  muscle  is  attached;  this  is  separated  with  a  knife, 
cutting  close  to  the  bone  and  avoiding  the  internal  maxillary  artery, 
and  the  bone  is  then  still  further  luxated.  Behind,  attached  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  at  the  angle,  is  the  internal 
pterygoid  muscle ;  this  is  cut  away  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  inferior  dental  vessels  and  nerves  enter  the  jaw-bone  through 
the  inferior  dental  canal  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus;  these 
structures  may  be  cut  or  torn,  but  before  being  cut  they  should  be 
grasped  with  an  artery  forceps;  later  the  vessels  are  tied  and  the 
forceps  removed,  liberating  the  nerve.  If  the  inferior  dental  should 
bleed  in  the  sawn  surface  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  bone  this  may 
be  stopped  by  plugging  the  orifice  of  the  canal  with  a  strand  of  catgut. 

The  flap  of  soft  parts  is  drawn  forcibly  upward,  and  the  bone, 
still  held  with  the  bone- forceps,  dragged  downward;  so  that  the 
outer  wall  of  the  capsule  of  the  temporo-maxillary  joint  may  be 
reached  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife  and  incised;  the  tendon  of 
the  external  pterygoid,  which  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  neck  of 
the  condyle,  is  likewise  divided.  In  cutting  these  structures  the  knife 
is  kept  applied  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  in  order  to  avoid  the 
internal  maxillary  and  the  temporal  arteries.  The  bone  may  now 
be  readily  twisted  out  of  its  socket. 
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If  it  should  be  necessary  to  separate  the  muscles  of  the  tongue 
from  their  attachment  to  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw,  a  thick  silk  suture 
should  be  previously  passed  through  its  tip,  to  be  used  as  a  tractor 
to  prevent  its  being  drawn  backward  into  the  pharynx  and  closing 
the  larynx  and  interfering  with  respiration.  It  is  probably  advisable 
to  introduce  such  a  suture  in  all  cases. 

The  cut  edge  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  was  separated  from 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  jaw-bone  is  now  accurately  sutured  to  the 
corresponding  edge  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  was  separated 
from  the  outer  aspect,  except  for  a  short  space  behind,  through  which 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  drained;  these  sutures  should  be  of  silk, 
knotted  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  the  ^ds  left  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  of  their  ready  removal  later. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  are  approximated  with  interrupted  sutures 
except  at  the  posterior  part  where  the  drain  emerges. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  drainage,  the  wound  is  loosely 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  reaching  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
This  may  be  removed  after  a  few  days,  when  a  sinus  is  established 
through  which  all  secretions  from  the  mouth  may  find  exit. 

Besection  of  Half  of  the  Body  of  the  Lower  Taw. — ^A  strong, 
thick  suture  is  passed  through  the  tongue  for  use  as  a  tractor,  if  this 
becomes  necessary.  An  incision  is  made  along  the  lower  border  of 
the  body  of  the  jaw  from  the  middle  line  in  front  to  the  junction 
of  the  body  and  ramus  just  beyond  the  last  molar,  behind;  this 
incision  penetrates  to  the  bone.  In  many  cases  the  facial  artery, 
where  it  curves  over  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  jaw,  just 
in  front  of  the  masseter,  is  divided ;  but  frequently  this  may  be  avoided. 
If  the  vessel  is  cut  it  must  be  clamped  and  ligated.  There  may  be 
added  anteriorly  a  vertical  incision  which  splits  the  lower  lip  in  the 
middle  line;  but,  as  a  rule,  this  is  unnecessary,  and  should  be  avoided. 

With  the  elevator  or  knife,  working  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  the  soft  parts  arc  separated  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  body 
of  the  jaw,  finally  cutting  through  the  mucous  membrane  close  to 
the  teeth  and  thus  entering  the  mouth  and  exposing  the  outer  surface 
of  the  body  of  the  bone  and  the  teeth. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  now  perforated,  anteriorly,  near  the 
middle  line,  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone,  and,  after  ex- 
tracting a  tooth,  the  Gigli  saw  is  introduced,  being  carried  around 
the  jaw  with  a  loop  of  silk  in  a  large  curved  needle,  and  the  bone 
is  then  sawn  through;  this  section  should  be  made  to  the  side  of 
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the  middle  line  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  attachment  of  the  muscles 
of  the  tongue  to  the  symphysis.  If  the  end  of  the  divided  bone 
bleeds^  this  may  be  controlled  by  plugging  the  orifice  of  the  canal 
which  contains  the  nutrient  artery.  The  end  of  that  half  of  the 
bone  which  is  to  be  excised  is  seized  with  the  bone-forceps  and  drawn 
strongly  outward,  thus  putting  the  soft  -parts  attached  to  its  inner 
surface  (floor  of  the  mouth)  upon  the  stretch.  These  parts  are  sep- 
arated from  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone  as  far  back  as  the  junction 
of  the  body  with  the  ramus — ^beyond  the  last  molar  tooth.  This  may 
be  done  bluntly  with  an  elevator,  separating  subperiosteally,  or,  if 
this  is  contra-indicated  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  disease, 
the  soft  parts,  including  the  mucous  membrane,  may  be  simply  cut 
away  from  the  bone  with  the  knife.  After  having  thus  stripped  the 
body  of  the  bone  of  its  soft  parts,  both  upon  its  outer  and  its  inner 
or  buccal  surface,  the  saw  is  applied  just  behind  the  last  molar  tooth 
and  the  bone  cut  through.  This  may  be  done  with  the  Gigli  saw  or 
with  a  narrow  metacarpal  saw.  While  the  bone  is  being  divided 
it  should  be  drawn  well  downward  with  the  bone-forceps. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  cut  surface  of  the  bone  is  controlled  with 
a  plug  of  catgut,  which  is  packed  into  the  orifice  of  the  dental  canal. 

The  mucous  membrane,  which  was  separated  from  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  segment  of  bone  which  has  been  resected,  is  sutured  to  the 
cut  edge  of  the  parts  which  were  separated  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bone.  This  closes  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  may  be 
done  with  interrupted  silk  sutures  tied  within  the  mouth,  the  ends 
being  left  long  so  that  they  may  be  readily  removed. 

The  incision  in  the  skin  is  closed  in  part,  leaving  the  posterior 
end  open  for  drainage.  It  is  probably  wise,  in  most  cases,  to  leave 
a  small  opening  through  the  mucous  membrane  also,  so  that  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  may  be  drained;  in  this  case  the  gauze,  which 
is  introduced  into  the  posterior  portion  of  the  skin  incision,  is  packed 
into  the  mouth. 

Beseotion  of  the  Entire  Body  of  the  Lower  Taw. — This  is  anal- 
ogous to  the  preceding  operation,  but  special  care  must  be  exercised 
to  guard  against  the  tongue  dropping  back  into  the  pharynx  after 
the  attachment  of  the  muscles,  which  pull  it  forward,  have  been  sep- 
arated from  the  inner  surface  of  the  symphysis.  This  accident  may 
be  prevented  by  passing  a  ligature  through  the  tip  of  the  tongue  by 
which  traction  may  be  made.  There  is  also  considerable  danger  of 
the  tongue  dropping  back  and  obstructing  the  breathing  after  the 
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operation,  and  this  accident  might  easily  cause  the  death  of  the  pa- 
tient; BO  that  the  tractor  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tongue 
and  fixed  outside. 

The  jaw-bone  is  divided  in  the  middle  line,  and  then  each  half 
is  resected  separately  as  described  in  the  preceding  operation. 

Besection  of  Part  of  the  Body  of  the  Lower  Taw  in  Continnity. 
Prom  Within  the  Mouth. — Precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
blood  entering  the  larynx  during  the  operation  (see  'Resection  of 
the  Upper  Jaw,"  etc.).  A  mouth-gag  is  introduced  and  an  incision 
is  made  through  the  mucous  membrane  on  either  side  of  the  teeth,  and 
the  soft  parts  separated  from  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  and  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  segment  of  the  jaw-bone  that  is  to  be  excised, 
with  an  elevator.  A  tooth  is  then  extracted  and  the  Gigli  saw  passed 
around  the  bone  with  a  loop  of  silk  in  a  large  curved  needle  and  the 
bone  divided ;  this  procedure  is  repeated  at  the  other  end  of  the  seg- 
ment of  bone  which  is  to  be  excised.  The  hemorrhage  from  the  cut 
ends  of  the  bone  is  controlled  by  a  plug  of  catgut  packed  into  the 
dental  canal.  The  soft  parts  may  be  separated  from  the  surface 
of  the  bone  subperiosteally,  as  above  described,  but  in  most  cases  this 
is  not  permissible  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  disease.  After 
removal  of  the  segment  of  bone  the  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane 
may  be  brought  together,  at  least  in  part,  by  interrupted  silk  sutures. 
A  small  opening  may  be  made  externally  through  the  skin  for  drainage. 

If  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  is  resected,  necessitating  the 
separation  of  the  tongue  muscles  from  the  symphysis,  proper  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  tongue  dropping  back  upon 
the  epiglottis  and  larynx.  The  operation  done  from  within  the 
mouth  is  ordinarily  rather  disadvantageous,  as  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
properly  drain  the  wound  afterward. 

FuoM  Without. — An  incision  is  made  along  the  lower  border 
of  the  body  of  the  bone  corresponding  to  that  part  of  the  bone  which 
is  to  be  resected  and  reaching  down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Usually 
it  is  not  necessary  to  split  tlie  lower  lip.  The  soft  parts  are  separated 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  bodv  of  the  bone  with  the  elevator,  if 
permissible  subperiosteally,  and  the  mucous  membrane  then  incised 
close  to  the  teeth,  thus  opening  into  tlie  mouth.  Corresponding  to 
the  points  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided  the  teeth  are  extracted 
and  incisions  made  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  close  to  the  bone  to  allow 
the  passage  of  the  Gigli  saw;  this  is  carried  around  the  bone  with 
a  loop  of  silk  in  a  full  curved  needle  and  the  bone  then  divided.    The 
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segment  of  bonc^  which  has  been  thus  loosened  and  to  the  inner 
aspect  of  which  the  soft  parts  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  are  still  at- 
tached^ is  seized  with  the  bone-forceps,  and  the  soft  parts  (mucous 
membrane  and  muscles  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth)  are  then  separated 
with  the  elevator  or  cut  with  the  knife  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone  and  near  its  alveolar  margin. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  bone  may  be  controlled  by  plugging  its 
nutrient  canal  with  a  piece  of  catgut. 


Fig.  77.— Incision  for  Resection  of  the  Temporo-maxillary  Joint 

The  mucous  membrane,  which  was  separated  from  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  resected  segment,  is  united  to  that  which  was  separated 
from  the  inner  surface  with  several  interrupted  silk  sutures,  tied 
within  the  mouth,  in  this  way  closing  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
The  external  wound  is  partly  closed  and  drained. 

If  the  part  resected  corresponds  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
body  of  the  jaw-bone,  it  is  desirable  to  secure  the  tongue  by  passing 
a  silk  suture  through  its  tip. 
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Beseotion  of  Part  of  the  Body  of  the  Lower  Taw  (Not  Through 
Entire  Thickness,  Not  in  Continuity). — Practically  as  described  in 
the  preceding  operation,  working  either  from  within  the  mouth  or 
without.  The  operation  consists  in  resecting  the  diseased  part  of 
the  bone  and  leaving  a  portion  of  the  body  as  a  bridge  to  preserve 
the  continuity  of  the  bone  and  prevent  deformity,  and  to  facilitate  the 
application  of  an  apparatus.  The  removal  of  the  bone  may  be  effected 
with  a  chisel  or  with  the  cutting  bone-forceps. 

Besection  of  Temporo-mazillary  Articulation. — This  operation 
consists,  as  a  rule,  in  the  extirpation  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  interarticular  cartilage  and  the  glenoid  cavity  are  not  interfered 
with  in  most  cases.  The  operation  is  performed  for  ankylosis  and 
disease  of  the  joint.  It  may  be  necessary  to  resect  the  joint  on  both 
sides.  An  angular  incision  is  employed.  (See  Fig.  77.)  The 
descending  arm  commences  at  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma  about 
three-fourths  inch  anterior  to  the  tragus  and  passes*  downward  for  a 
distance  of  about  one  inch.  This  incision  lies  in  front  of  the  tem- 
poral artery  and  should  not  reach  low  enough  to  injure  Stenson's  duct 
or  the  facial  nerve.  These  latter  structures  rest  upon  the  masseter 
muscle  and  pass  from  behind  forward  below  and  parallel  with  the 
zygoma.  From  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  incision  another  is  car- 
ried foni'ard  along  the  lower  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch  for  a  dis- 
tance of  from  one  and^  one-half  to  b*'o  inches.  The  flap,  consisting 
of  skin  and  fat,  is  reflected  downward  and  strongly  retracted,  expos^ 
ing  the  upper  part  of  the  masseter  muscle.  With  a  blunt  hook  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  wound,  including  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
parotid  gland  and  temporal  artery,  etc.,  is  retracted  backward. 

The  joint  is  exposed  by  detiiching  the  masseter  muscle  from  the 
lower  border  of  the  zygoma  to  a  suflicicnt  extent  with  the  periosteum 
elevator.  The  capsule  is  incised  in  a  vertical  direction  and  also  de- 
tached with  the  elevator.  The  condyle  is  thus  exposed  and  may  be 
removed  by  dividing  the  neck  close  to  the  articular  surface  with  the 
chisel  or  Gigli  saw.  Avoid  injury  to  the  internal  maxillary  artery, 
which  lies  just  underneath  the  neck  of  the  condyle.  The  condyle  is 
seized  with  small  bone- forceps  and  any  remaining  soft  parts  cut  close 
to  the  bone  and  the  condvle  thus  removed;  It  is  desirable  to  leave 
as  much  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  pten'goid  attached  to  the  neck 
of  the  bone  as  possible.  It  is  advisable  in  most  cases,  especially  of 
diseai^e,  to  establish  temporary  drainage  by  leaving  a  tliin  strip  of 
gauze  or  rubber  tissue  in  tlie  wound. 
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Division  of  the  Second  and  Third  Branches  of  the  Trifacial 
Herve  at  the  Base  of  the  Skull  (Kronlein's  Modification  of  LtLcke's 
Operation). — ^This  operation  consists  in  exposing  the  second  and 
third  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  as  they  emerge  from  the  skull  and 
dividing  them  or  twisting  them  free  from  their  origin. 

An  incision  marking  out  a  rounded  skin-flap,  with  its  convexity 
downward  and  its  base  corresponding  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
zygomatic  arch,  is  made.  It  commences  anteriorly,  one  finger's  breadth 
behind  the  external  angular  process,  and  terminates  behind,  just  in 
front  of  the  tragus  (see  Fig.  68).  This  flap,  which  consists  of  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  fascia,  is  raised  from  the  deep  fascia  covering 
the  parotid  gland  and  masseter  muscle,  and  is  reflected  upward,  thus 
exposing  the  arch  of  the  zygoma  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral fascia,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  border  of  the  arch.  The 
incision  does  not  reach  low  enough  to  injure  the  facial  nerve  or  Sten- 
son's  duct.  Bleeding  points  are  clamped  and  ligated  as  the  opera- 
tion progresses. 

The  temporal  fascia  attached  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
zygomatic  arch  is  incised  along  this  border  of  the  arch,  and  the  arch 
sawn  through:  first,  posteriorly  and  then  anteriorly.  Before  mak- 
ing this  division  of  the  arch,  holes  should  be  drilled  for  the  purpose 
of  wiring  the  detached  segment  in  position  later.  In  dividing  the 
arch  anteriorly  it  is  necessary  to  get  well  forward  so  as  to  include  as 
much  of  the  length  of  the  arch  as  possible ;  the  line  of  division  should 
not  be  from  above  directly  downward,  but  from  above  obliquely  down- 
ward and  forward.  This  segment  of  the  arch,  carrying  the  attached 
masseter  muscle  with  it,  is  reflected  downward,  exposing  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  attached  temporal 
tendon.  This  process,  after  making  drill-holes  for  subsequent  wiring, 
is  cut  away,  the  line  of  section  extending  from  the  deepest  part  of 
the  sigmoid  notch  obliquely  downward  and  forward  so  as  to  include 
practically  all  that  part  of  the  ramus  w^hich  corresponds  to  the  attach- 
ment of  the  temporal  tendon.  This  segment  of  bone,  carrying  the 
temporal  tendon,  is  reflected  upward,  and  held  thus  with  a  retractor. 
The  external  pterygoid  muscle,  and  the  internal  maxillary  artery 
which  passes  obliquely  across  its  outer  surface,  may  now  be  recognized. 
It  is  well  to  tie  the  vessel  double  and  cut  it.  With  the  elevator  the 
attachment  of  the  external  pterygoid  is  separated  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  drawn  downward.  The 
finger  is  introduced  into  the  space  above  the  upper  border  of  the 
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muscle  and  is  passed  inward  close  to  the  under  surface  of  the  bone 
(base  of  the  skull),  feeling  for  the  posterior  sharp  edge  of  the  external 
pterygoid  plate  and  searching  for  the  foramen  ovale,  which  is  directly 
behind  and  a  little  external  to  the  root  or  base  of  the  pterygoid 
process,  external  pterygoid  plate.  We  should  recognize  the  trunk  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  as  it  emerges  from  the  foramen  ovale;  directly 
behind  this,  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  surrounded  by  the  two  roots 
of  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve,  is  seen  passing  upward  to  enter  the 
skull  through  the  foramen  spinosum  (see  Fig.  74).  The  inferior 
maxillary  division  is  seized  with  a  hook  and  drawn  forward  and  cut, 
and  then  the  stump,  grasped  with  a  forceps,  is  twisted  free  from  its 
origin  at  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  TJsually  the  motor  root  is  grasped 
at  the  same  time  and  included  with  it.  We  then  penetrate  into  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  this  cavity,  the 
superior  maxillary,  or  second,  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  just  before  it 
enters  the  infra-orbital  canal,  is  seized  with  the  hook  and  drawn  out 
and  cut,  and  then  likewise  twisted  away  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion. 
The  Eustachian  tube  is  located  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve,  and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  this  trunk  of  the  nerve  is 
accessible,  one  should  not  penetrate  deeper  into  the  wound  for  fear  of 
injuring  the  Eustachian  tube  and  causing  infection  of  the  wound. 

The  coracoid  process  is  reunited  to  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  with 
a  wire  suture  and  the  segment  of  the  zygomatic  arch  is  likewise 
replaced  and  wired.     The  skin  incision  is  then  closed. 

Operations  upon  the  Peripheral  Branches  of  the  Trifacial  Nenre. 
— ^The  supraorbital,  infraorbital,  inferior  dental  and  lingual  branches 
are  sometimes  attacked  for  the  relief  of  pain. 

The  supra-orbital  and  infra-orbital  branches  may  be  exposed 
througli  an  incision  above  or  below  the  orbit. 

The  inferior  dental  may  be  reached  through  an  incision  in  the 
side  of  the  mouth,  reaching  from  behind  the  upper  to  behind  the 
lower  last  molar  tooth.  The  finger  is  inserted,  through  the  incision, 
between  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  and  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the 
spine  that  marks  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  dental  canal  is  recognized. 
The  nerve  is  secured  with  a  blunt  hook  just -before  it  enters  the  canal, 
and  is  drawn  out  of  the  wound  and  may  then  be  stretched,  divided, 
etc.,  or  it  may  be  exposed  by  trephining  the  external  surface  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw  midway  between  its  anterior  and  posterior  borders 
and  upon  a  level  with  the  crown  of  the  last  molar  tooth.  The  nerve 
is  thus  exposed  just  before  it  enters  the  canal. 
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The  lingual  (gustatory)  nerve  may  be  divided  for  relief  of  pain 
in  inoperable  cancer  of  the  tongue.  The  nerve  is  exposed  through  an 
incision  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  close  to  the  side  of  the  tongue  and 
opposite  to  the  last  molar  tooth.  The  nerve  is  hooked  out  of  the  in- 
cision and  a  portion  of  its  length  resected.  The  nerve  may  also  be 
exposed  by  trephining  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  as  described  above  for 
exposure  of  the  inferior  dental.    It  is  found  just  a  little  anterior  to 


Fig.  78.— Points  of  Injection  of  the  Superior  and  Inferior  Maxillary  Branches. 
2,  point  where  the  needle  is  introduced  to  reach  the  second  division;  3,  point 
for  the  third  division. 


the  inferior  dental  and  may  bo  picked  up  and  a  piece  resected  in  this 
situation. 

Injection  of  the  Trunks  and  Peripheral  Branches  of  the  Trifacial 
Nerve. — Alcohol  is  injected  into  the  three  divisions  and  terminal 
branches  of  the  fiftli  nerve  for  neiiral^na — tic  doulouroux.  Relief 
is  obtained  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  months  to  a  number 
of  years. 

For  pain  corresponding  to  the  distribution  of  the  second  and 
third,  superior  and  inferior  maxillary,  divisions  the  injection  is  made 
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down  into  or  around  the  trunks  as  they  emerge  from  their  foramina 
in  the  base  of  the  skull ;  the  superior  as  it  emerges  from  the  foramen 
rotundum  and  the  inferior  as  it  emerges  from  the  foramen  ovale.  The 
first  division,  the  ophthalmic,  is  injected  through  the  orbital  cavity, 
but  this  is  very  hazardous. 

The  fluid  injected  is  composed  as  follows: — 

Cocain  hydrochloride  %  per  cent. 

Alcohol   86  per  cent. 

Distilled  water 15  per  cent. 

Two  cubic  centimetres  of  the  fluid  are  used  for  each  division 
of  the  nerve  injected. 

An  all-glass  syringe  with  a  capacity  of  two  to  three  cubic  centi- 
metres and  a  needle  with  a  blunt  point,  about  six  to  seven  centimetres 
long,  and  with  a  calibre  of  1  mm.,  are  used.  The  needle  is  marked  in 
centimetres  to  indicate  the  depth  to  which  it  is  inserted. 

The  skin  corresponding  to  the  point  where  the  needle  is  to  be 
inserted  is  anesthetized  by  injecting  a  weak  solution  of  cocain  and 
a  small  incision  then  made  with  the  point  of  the  knife  in  order  to 
permit  of  easy  introduction  of  the  blunt-pointed  needle.  A  blunt 
needle  with  a  sharp-pointed  stylet  may  be  used.  In  this  case  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  make  the  little  incision  in  the  skin  to  permit 
the  introduction  of  the  needle.  After  the  needle  has  pierced  the  skin 
the  stylet  is  withdrawn  a  little  so  that  for  the  rest  of  its  course  the 
needle  penetrates  the  tissues  bluntly.  Strict  asepsis  should  eliminate 
the  danger  of  infection.  As  a  rule  there  is  little  or  no  complaint 
following  the  injection.  Several  injections  may  be  necessary  before 
relief  is  obtained.  The  danger  of  hemorrhage  is  slight;  usually  more 
or  less  ecchymosis  of  the  skin  is  seen  after  the  injection. 

SuPEHioii  Maxili^ry  Division. — A  line  is  carried  perpen- 
dicularly downward  continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  frontal 
process  of  the  malar  bone ;  one-half  centimetre  behind  the  point  where 
this  line  strikes  the  inferior  border  of  the  zygoma  and  very  close  to 
this  (lower)  border  of  the  zygoma,  the  needle  is  introduced.  The 
needle  is  pushed  inward  and  slightly  upward  and  backward  to  a  depth 
of  five  centimetres.  The  point  of  the  needle  enters  the  upper  part 
of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  and  touches  or  is  very  close  to  the 
nerve  as  it  crosses  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  before  it  enters  the 
infraorbital  canal  (sec  Fig.  74).  The  needle  as  it  is  pushed  in 
may  strike  tho  coronoid  process  of  the  inferior  maxilla  at  a  depth  of 
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one  and  one-half  to  two  centimetres.  This  may  be  avoided  by  with- 
drawing the  needle  a  little  and  directing  it  a  trifle  more  anteriorly. 
At  a  depth  of  three  and  one-half  to  four  centimetres  the  needle  may 
strike  the  anterior  border  of  the  pterygoid  process.  The  needle  is 
withdrawn  a  trifle  and  its  direction  changed  a  little  more  anteriorly, 
when  it  will  pass  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.  In  changing 
the  direction  of  the  needle  toward  the  front  when  it  strikes  an  ob- 
struction in  its  course,  care  should  be  taken  to  do  this  cautiously 
and  only  to  a  slight  degree.  There  is  danger  of  pusliing  the  needle 
through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  into  the  orbit.  A  sudden  sharp 
pain  corresponding  to  the  area  supplied  by  the  nerve  results  if  the 
needle  touches  the  nerve.  Two  cubic  centimetres  of  the  alcoholic 
solution  is  injected  at  this  depth.  As  a  rule  the  fluid  is  not  injected 
actually  into  the  nerve-trunk,  but  into  the  tissues  immediately  ad- 
jacent and  reaches  the  nerve-trunk  by  difiEusion. 

Inferior  Maxillary  Division. — The  needle  is  introduced  at 
a  point  two  and  one-half  centimetres  in  front  of  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  just  below  the  lower  border  of 
the  zygoma,  and  is  pushed  inward  and  a  little  backward  and  upward 
to  a  depth  of  four  centimetres  and  the  fluid  injected. 

Ophthalmic  Division. — ^The  needle  is  inserted,  according  to 
Patrick,  through  the  orbital  cavity.  It  passes  along  the  outer  wall 
of  the  orbit,  hugging  close  to  the  outer  wall  and  passing  between 
this  wall  and  the  lacr}Tnal  gland.  At  a  depth  of  three  and  one-half 
to  four  centimetres  the  injection  is  made.  It  would  seem  to  be  an 
extra  hazardous  procedure  to  inject  the  first  division.  The  first 
division  is  not  so  frequently  affected  and  relief  might  be  obtained 
by  the  less  dangerous  plan  of  injecting  the  supraorbital  branch  as 
it  emerges  from  its  foramen. 

The  end  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  may  be  injected  as  they 
emerge  upon  the  face' at  the  supraorbital,  infraorbital,  and  mental 
foramina. 

CONGENITAL  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  FACE. 

The  Development  of  the  Pace. — About  the  twelfth  day  the 
arrangement  of  the  head  end  of  the  embryo  is  quite  simple.  A  cross- 
section  shows  it  to  consist  of  two  tubes,  one  being  situated  in  front 
of  the  other.  The  anterior  is  the  blind,  head  end  of  the  alimentary 
tube, — the  future  pharynx.  The  posterior  is  the  enlarged  neural  tube 
which  is  later  developed  into  the  brain.     The  anterior  wall  of  this 
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upper,  head  end  of  the  alimentary  tube  U  called  the  "oral  plate," 
and  marks  the  location  of  the  future  mouth  and  face.  A  Bagitt&l 
section  will  also  show  this  relationship,  and  further  that  the  neural 
tube  not  only  lies  behind  tlie  alimentary  tube,  but  also  archea  for- 
ward above  the  upper  end  of  the  latter  like  a  hood,  overriding  it 
anteriorly.  This  upper  part  of  the  neural  tube,  which  projects  forward 
over  the  end  of  the  alimentary  tube,  is  called  the  vesicle  of  the  fore- 
brain. 

In  the  third  week  there  may  be  seen,  upon  either  side  of  tlie 
head  end  of  the  embryo,  four  transverse  plates  or  ribs  of  tissue  which 


are  separated  from  one  another  by  deep  fissures,  or  clefts.  The 
thickened  plates  are  called  visceral  arches,  and  the  intervening  spaces, 
or  fissures,  visceral  clefts.  Within  the  alimentary  tube,  upon  its 
inner  aspect,  there  may  be  seeii  corresponding  arches  and  clefts.  These 
arches  are  simply  thickenings  or  ribs  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the  head 
end  {"schlitnd,"  pharyn.\)  of  the  alimentary  tube.  Each  mass  con- 
sists of  niesoblast,  covered  upon  its  outer  surface  by  the  epidermic 
layer,  which  covers  the  whole  exterior  of  the  body,  and  upon  its 
inner  surface  by  the  endodermic  lajer,  which  lines  the  whole  inner 
surface  of  the  alimentary  tube,  Botwem  the  arches,  at  the  bottom 
of  any  two  opposed  clefts,  the  wall  of  tissue  is  extremely  thin ;  consists 
practically  of  the  outer  (epidermic)  and  the  inner  (endodermic) 
layers.     The  np|>prinnst  of  these  visceral  nn-hep!,  that  cuncerned  in 
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the  formation  of  the  face,  is  the  thickest.  It  extends  forward,  and 
in  front,  where  it  is  narrower,  unites  in  the  middle  line  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  to  form  the  mandibular  arch,  which  repre- 
sents the  future  lower  jaw.  The  second  arch  is  less  prominent  than 
the  first,  and  as  it  passes  forward  ia  directed  somewhat  upward.  This 
second  arch  does  not  reach  as  far  aa  the  middle  line.  The  third  and 
fourth  arches  are  still  less  prominent  and  still  shorter.  These  lower 
three  arches  do  not  join  with  their  fellows  across  the  middle  line  in 
front,  but  are  continued  into  the  plate  of  tissue  which  forms  the  front 
wall  of  the  (schlund)  pharynx.     From  above  downward  these  arches 
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future  moutb),  whlcb  ruptures  during  the  faurlb  week 


orerlap  and  partially  conceal  each  other  so  that  the  third  and  fourth, 
especially  the  fourth,  are  almost  entirely  concealed  by  the  first  and 
second.  The  uppermost  arch  appears  earlast  The  appearance  of 
these  arches  is  the  firpt  indication  that  marks  the  commencement  of 
the  formation  of  the  face 

Owing  to  the  progressive  growth  of  tlie  visceral  arches,  which 
causes  a  thickening  of  llic  parts  tliat  immediately  adjoin  the  area 
already  mentioned  as  the  onil  plate,  and  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  the  prominent  o\erhangmg  fortbrain  vehicle  (neural  tube)  above, 
the  oral  plate  becomes  rclatucly  dcprc  od  and  we  have  tliu.a,  in 
its  stead,  a  distinct  foasa,  which  i«  called  Ihe  oral  pit.    Tlic  onil  pit 
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is  bounded  above  by  the  overhangiitg  forebrain  vesicle  and  below  and 
upon  the  aides  by  the  firet  visceral  arches.  These  are  the  parts  which 
immediately  surround  the  oral  pit  and  which  are  finally  developed 
into  the  face;  the  oral  pit  represents  the  future  oral  and  nasal 
cavities.    . 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  visceral  arches  are  not  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  the  face. 

The  next  change  noticed  in  the  parts  about  the  oral  pit  is  the 
appearance  of  a  thick,  rounded  mass  or  process  upon  the  upper  back 


;  /If,  Interior 

■rcb)  Joins  in  mlddla  line  wllh  Its  fsUov  at 
mdlbular  arch  (luture  lower  law);  LK.  latenl 
ol  tbe  [roDtal  proceu):  UV,  middle  b>i>l 
proceta  (middle  portion  ot  frontal  proceu):  Xli,  naial  notcli  (tnture  Doitiil); 
SU,  auperlor   mailllarr  proceaa   (upper  back  part  at   tbe   drn  Tisceral   krch); 


pari  of  the  first  visceral  arch  of  either  side;  this  is  called  the  superior 
maxiliiiry  process.  Above,  corresponding  to  the  upper  margin  of  ttie 
oral  pit,  there  a])pears  a  single  broad  process,  which  is  developed  by 
the  forward  and  downward  growlh  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vesicle 
of  the  forebrain;  this  is  called  the  frontal  process  or  frontal  plate, 
and  is  really  a  prolongation  of  the  front  wall  of  the  vesicle  of  the 
forebrain;  it  grows  downward  and  plays  a  very  important  role  in  the 
development  of  the  face.     At  this  stage  tlic  oral  pit  is  a  five-sided. 
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deep  foesa,  bounded  above  by  the  frontal  process  or  frontal  plate,  below 
by  the  mandibular  arch  (inferior  maxillary  procesBes),  and  upon 
each  side  by  the  superior  maxillary  process. 

The  eyes  are  located  one  upon  either  side  of  the  head,  and  are 
bounded  below  by  the  upper  back  part  of  the  superior  maxillary 
proceee  and  internally  by  the  outer  border  of  the  frontal  process. 


PIb.  B.— P»ce  of  Embrjo,  Fifth  Week.  ProDt  Tiew.  The  anUrlor  portion 
ol  tho  TlMenl  archei  bai  been  cut  awar  to  sbow  tbe  iDterlar  of  tbe  moulli 
UTltr  (pharyni),  the  vail  of  which  ahoiri  tbe  Ttaceral  arches  wltb  lDt«T«D- 
IDS  clefu  cormpoQdlDg  to  tboie  upon  the  outside.  lU.  cut  lurtace  of  Infe- 
rior mailllary  proceu:  tV.  lateral  nasal  procesB;  8M.  luperlor  mailllarr 
proem:  l,  I,  1,  *.  cut  aurface  of  tbe  Bret,  second,  third,  and  fourth  ilaceral 
■rchea,  ahowlDg  the  carrHpondinE  cletu  between  them.  Between  LN  and 
mldme  nasal  process  Is  the  nasal  notch  (future  nostril). 

The  frontal  process,  frontal  plnte,  is  broad,  and  coUBiatB  of  a 
middle  portion,  the  middle  na^al  prooosg,  and  two  lateral  portions, — 
the  lateral  nasal  proct'SKcs. 

The  middle  na^al  process  Is  quite  broad,  and  its  lower  free  border 
IB  deeply  notched  in  the  middle.  The  lateral  nasal  process,  one  on 
either  end  of  the  frontal  procei^a,  is  separated  from  the  middle  nasal 
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process  by  a  deep  notch,  the  olfactory  groove ;  the  floor  of  each  olfac- 
tory groove  is  intimately  related  with  the  base  of  the  cerebral  vesicle, — 
organ  of  smell. 

During  the  fourth  week  the  plate  of  tissue  which  forms  the 
floor  of  the  oral  pit  becomes  very  thin,  consisting  only  of  the  epider- 
mic and  endodermic  layers.  It  is  called  the  "rachenhaut  of  Remak,^^  or 
the  pharyngeal  membrane,  and  during  this  week  ruptures  and  so 


Fig.  83.— Embryo  about  Fourth   Week,   seen  from   Side.     1,  2,   3,   4,  Tisceral 

arches  with  clefts  between  them. 


establishes  a  comnuinication  from  without  with  the  alimentary  tube, 
— pharynx. 

Somewhat  later,  about  the  fifth  week,  we  find  that  the  various 
processes  liave  approaclied  each  other,  and  the  appearance  begins  to 
suggest  the  ultimate  conformation  of  the  face.  The  superior  maxillary 
processes  are  nearer  the  middle  line,  the  whole  frontal  process  is 
longer,  and  its  sepaiation  into  a  middle  and  two  lateral  portions 
is  still  more  ])ronouneed  on  account  of  the  increased  depth  of  the 
olfactory  grooves.  The  eyes  are  fairly  well  bounded,  but  are  still 
located  upon  the  side  of  the  head. 
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About  the  seventh  week  we  note  that  the  superior  maxillary 
in  fart,  has  become  fused  with  the  lateral  nasal  process  of 
the  frontal  plate;  tfaia.  line  of  fusion  corresponds  to  the  position  of 
the  tear-duct.  If  union  does  Qot  occur  along  this  line,  we  have  a  so- 
called  orbito-nasal  or  oblique  facial  cleft.  The  eye  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded and  is  placed  more  to  the  front  of  the  face.  The  middle 
portion  of  the  frontal  plate,  the  middle  nasal  process,  is  still  notched 


Fig.  84.— Embryo  about  Eighth  Week.    Development  of  face  well  advanced. 


in  the  center  and  broad ;  the  extremities  of  this  middle  nasal  process 
have  become  fused  with  the  lowest  and  most  internal  part  of  the 
superior  maxillary  process,  and  by  this  union  the  upper  lip  is  formed 
and  at  the  same  time  the  olfactory  grooves  are  bounded  below,  and 
are  thus  converted  into  round  openings:  the  nostrils.  If  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  process  and  middle  portion  of  the  fronbil  plate,  middle 
nasal  process,  fail  to  unite,  we  have,  as  a  result,  a  cleft  in  the  lip, — 
harelip;  this  may  or  may  not  reach  into  the  opening  of  the  nostril: 
i.e.,  may  be  complete  or  incomplete  according  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  parts  have  failed  to  nnite. 
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The  lower  edge  of  the  superior  maxillary  process  becomes  par- 
tially united  with  the  upper  border  of  the  mandibular  process,  the 
inferior  maxillary  process,  which  has  also  become  thickened,  and  in 
this  way  the  size  of  the  mouth  is  much  diminished.  If  this  union 
falls  short  of  normal  we  have  a  characteristic  deformity :  macrostoma 
or  transverse  facial  cleft.  The  face,  as  a  whole,  is,  therefore,  at  this 
period  closed  in,  but  the  nostrils  are  still  far  apart,  the  nose  broad, 
and  perfectly  flat  and  directly  forward,  and  the  upper  lip  is  still 
notched  in  the  middle  line.  This  type  of  face  often  persists,  and 
we  then  have  a  peculiar  "pug  face.'* 

The  openings  for  the  external  auditory  meatus  are  seen  low  down 
upon  either  side  of  the  head. 

The  external  auditory  canal  is  the  remains  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  first  visceral  cleft:  i.e.,  that  between  the  first  and  second 
arches.  The  margins  of  the  orifice  of  the  auditory  canal  later  become 
nodulated;  these  nodules  coalesce,  and  in  this  way  the  auricle  is 
formed.  The  Eustachian  tube  and  the  tympanum  are  the  remains 
of  the  corresponding  first  internal  cleft  (from  pharynx).  The  ear- 
drum represents  the  point  where  the  epiderm,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
outer  cleft,  and  the  endoderm,  at  the  bottom  of  the  inner  cleft,  have 
coalesced  with  each  other. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  month  the  eyes  are  located  toward 
the  front  of  the  face.  The  nose  is  still  broad  and  flat,  although  the 
nostrils  are  rather  closer  together.  The  upper  lip,  representing  the 
middle  portion,  middle  nasal  process,  of  the  frontal  plate,  is  still 
notched  in  the  middle  line.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  fairly  well 
closed  in  by  the  upper  and  lower  lips. 

To  recapitulate:  The  first  visceral  arch  is  eventually  developed 
into  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  and  the  adjoining  soft  parts,  includ- 
ing the  lower  lip  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  assists  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tongue.  The  superior  maxillary  process  of  the  first  visceral 
arch  is  developed  into  the  superior  maxillary  bone  and  the  adjoining 
soft  parts  including  the  hard  and  soft  palate.  The  frontal  plate, 
its  lateral  portion,  the  lateral  nasal  process,  forms  the  side  of  the 
nose,  including  the  nasal  bone;  its  middle  portion,  the  middle  nasal 
process,  forms  the  bridge  of  integument  between  the  nostrils,  reaching 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  upper  lip,  and  the  cartilaginous  and 
bony  portions  of  the  nasal  septum  (vomer  and  perpendicular  plate 
of  the  ethmoid) ;  also  the  middle  portion  of  the  upper  lip  and  inter- 
maxillary bone. 
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The  intermaxillary  bone  was  first  described  by  the  poet  Goethe. 
It  is  a  small,  wedge-shaped,  bony  process  which  is  attached  to  the 
anterior  end  of  the  vomer  and  fits  into  a  corresponding  triangular 
space  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  hard  palate,  and  carries  the  four 
incisor  teeth.  The  line  of  union  between  this  bone  and  the  palatal 
processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  may  often  be  plainly  seen  in  the 


Pig.  86.— Face  of  Embryo  about  Eighth  Week.  The  various  procesBes  that 
go  to  make  up  the  face  have  coalesced,  but  the  embryonal  type  of  the  face  is 
still  well  marked.  Eyes  located  upon  the  side  of  face.  Ears  low  down.  Nose 
flat  and  projecting  forward,  with  nostrils  far  apart.  Upper  lip  still  notched 
In  the  middle. 


adult  upper  jaw-hone.  1'he  anterior  palatine  canal  marks  the  junction 
of  these  parts.  A  non-united,  abnormally  placed  intermaxillary  bone 
often  complicates  harelip. 

Formation  of  the  Palate. — The  superior  maxillary  process  of 
either  side  gives  ofT,  upon  its  inner  aspect,  a  shelf-like  process:  the 
palate  process.  These  processes  gradually  grow  toward  the  middle 
line  and  unite  with  each  other,  and  thus  form  the  hard  and  soft 
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palate,  the  union  taking  place  from  before  backward,  the  uvula  being 
the  last  part  to  unite.  Union  between  the  palatal  processes  is  com- 
plete at  about  the  eleventh  week.  With  the  formation  of  the  hard 
and  soft  palate,  the  nasal  cavity  is  separated  from  the  oral,  or  mouth, 
cavity.  Failure  of  union  between  the  palatal  processes  gives  rise 
to  the  various  degrees  of  cleft  palate.  In  front,  where  the  two  halves 
of  the  hard  palate  join  with  the  intermaxillary  bone,  there  are  a 
suture  line  and  the  anterior  palatine  canal. 

The  vomer  and  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  are  de- 
veloped from  the  middle  nasal  process  of  the  frontal  plate,  and 
divide  the  nasal  cavity  into  two  parts.  The  junction  between  the 
lower  border  of  the  vomer  and  the  hard  palate  occurs  after  the  two 
palatal  processes  have  united  with  each  other  in  the  middle  line.  The 
nasal  cavity  opens  in  front  upon  the  face  through  the  nostrils  and 
behind  into  the  pharynx  through  the  posterior  nares. 

The  Teeth. — The  margins  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  become 
prominent,  and  in  this  way  form  the  alveolar  processes;  the  epithe- 
lium covering  these  processes  becomes  invaginated, — dips  down  into 
the  substance  of  the  processes, — and  from  this  the  teeth  are  formed. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  developed  from  the  first  visceral  arch. 

The  Tongue. — The  tongue  is  developed,  its  anterior  portion  from 
the  first  arch  and  its  posterior  portion  from  the  second  and  third 
arches.  The  anterior  part — the  body  and  tip — is  developed  from  a 
tubercle  which  appears  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  first  arch.  The  back  part,  the  root,  is  devel- 
oped in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  from  the  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
from  two  tubercles  at  the  junction  of  the  second  and  third  arches. 
These  two  parts  of  the  tongue,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior,  become 
joined,  the  line  of  union  being  indicated  by  the  V-shaped  row  of 
papilUu  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  adult  tongue.  At  the  apex  of  the  V 
there  is  a  dimple,  the  foramen  caicum,  whicli  indicates  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  parts  of  which  the  tongue  is  formed.  As  the  tongue 
is  clovt'lo])ed,  it  increases  rapidly  in  size,  occupying  the  mouth  cavity 
and  projecting  up  into  the  future  nasal  cavity.  As  the  palatal 
processes  grow  inward  to  meet  each  other  in  the  middle  line,  how- 
ever, the  tongue  is  gradually  forced  down  into  the  mouth  cavity 
proper,  where  it  belongs.  The  thyro-glossal  duct,  which  leads  from 
the  thyroid  gland  into  the  foramen  cjrcum,  may  persist  in  the  form 
of  an  open  duct  or  as  a  cystic  enlargement  in  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
floor  of  the  mouth. 
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Deformities  of  the  Face. — These  consist  of  abnormal  clefts  and 
atresias^  which  may  be  partial  or  complete. 

Clefts  are  due  to  entire  or  partial  absence  of  normal  miion  be- 
tween the  original  embryonal  processes  by  whose  coalescence  the  face 
is  fonned.  Atresias  are  caused,  on  the  other  hand,  by  excessive  union, 
beyond  the  normal,  between  these  processes,  and  as  a  result  we  get 
a  partial  or  complete  closure  of  the  facial  orifices:  mouth,  nostrils, 
and  eyes.  Still  further,  the  union  between  the  processes  may  occur 
to  its  normal  extent,  but  the  lines  of  union  may  remain  permanently 
marked  by  cicatricial  seams  or  irregular  tags  and  nodules. 


Fig.  86.— Diagram  of  Congenital  Facial  Clefts.  Shaded  portions  indicate 
the  location  of  the  different  congenital  fissures.  BL^  harelip;  lU,  Inferior 
maxillary  process;  LV,  *,  lateral  nasal  process  of  frontal  plate;  LN,  lateral 
nasal  cleft;  WN,  middle  nasal  process  of  frontal  plate;  OF,  oblique  facial 
cleft;  8M,  superior  maxillary  process;  TF,  transverse  facial  cleft;  *,  lower 
part  of  lateral  nasal  process  whicl^  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  upper 
lip,  but  not  of  its  red  border;  the  free  red  margin  of  the  lip  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  nasal  process  (if^T)  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  superior  maxillary  process  i8M). 

The  failure  of  the  embryonal  processes  properly  to  coalesce, 
with  the  resulting  clefts,  is  really  due  to  the  incomplete  development 
of  the  processes  themselves;  they  are  deficient:  i.e.,  too  small  to 
meet  each  other,  and  hence  the  clefts.  The  clefts  vary  in  degree 
from  narrow,  incomplete  fissures  to  widely  gaping  spaces.  The  mar- 
gins of  the  clefts  may  be  smooth  or  they  may  be  irregular  and  marked 
by  nodular  processes,  tags,  etc. 
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The  congenital  deformities  of  the  face  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  groups: — 

(A)  Those  in  which  the  frontal  plate  or  process  is  concerned. 
Tinder  this  heading  we  have : — 

1.  Lateral  clefts  of  the  upper  lip  and  the  alveolar  process;  clefts 
of  the  palate  may  also  be  conveniently  included  in  this  group. 

2.  Median  clefts  or  notches  of  the  upper  lip  and  deformities  of 
the  nose. 

3.  Notching  of  the  wing  of  the  nose. 

4.  Oblique  facial  fissures,  etc. 

(B)  Those  in  which  the  first  visceral  arch  is  involved.  In  this 
group  we  have: — 

1.  Transverse  facial  fissures. 

2.  Median  fissures  of  the  lower  lip,  lower  jaw,  and  tongue. 

3.  Deformities  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Beformitles  in  which  the  Frontal  Plate  is  Conoemed.  Latbbal 
Clefts  of  the  TJppbr  Lip  and  of  the  Alveolae  Process  and 
Cleft  Palate. — Clefts  of  the  upper  lip  and  alveolar  process  depend 
upon  imperfect  union  of  the  middle  portion,  middle  nasal  process, 
of  the  frontal  plate  with  the  corresponding  lower  portion  of  the  su- 
perior maxillary  processes :  to  failure  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  and 
its  accompanying  soft  parts  to  unite  with  the  adjoining  portion  of 
the  face.  These  clefts  are  always  lateral  and  may  be  present  on  one 
or  both  sides.  Clefts  of  the  palate  (hard  and  soft)  depend  upon 
non-union,  partial  or  complete,  of  the  palatal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  process  of  either  side  with  each  other.  These  clefts  are 
median  when  the  processes  of  both  sides  are  at  fault.  If  the  palatal 
process  of  one  side  only  is  involved,  the  fissure  will  be  present  upon 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  middle  line,  the  palatal  process  of  the 
other  side  being  joined  with  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer,  thus 
sliutting  off  the  nasal  cavity,  on  that  side,  from  the  mouth. 

If  union  has  failed,  on  both  sides,  between  the  middle  process  of 
the  frontal  plate,  the  middle  nasal  process,  and  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  superior  maxillary  process  of  either  side  (double  harelip  and, 
fissure  of  the  alveolar  process)  and  between  the  palatal  processes  of 
the  superior  maxillary  processes  of  either  side  (cleft  of  the  hard  and 
soft  palate),  we  have  the  most  extreme  variety  of  this  group  of  deformi- 
ties. There  are  found  all  dcfn'ces  of  this  variety  of  deformity  from 
this  exaggerated  form  down  to  a  mere  notching  of  the  upper  lip 
(incomplete  harelip)  or  bifurcation  of  the  uvula. 
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Harelip. — This  condition  may  be  incomplete  or  complete. 

Incomplete  harelip  consists  in  a  vertical  notch  in  the  free  mar- 
gin of  the  upper  lip.  It  is  located  to  one  side  of  the  middle  line 
between  the  middle  segment  and  the  lateral  segment  of  the  lip.  It 
varies  in  depth  from  a  barely  noticeable  notch  to  a  deep  fissure  which 
may  extend  almost  through  the  entire  lip,  leaving  but  a  narrow 
bridge  of  integument  separating  the  angle  of  the  notch  from  the 
nostril. 

In  complete  harelip  the  fissure  extends  all  the  way  through  the 
upper  lip  into  the  nostril.     It  may  be  associated  with  cleft  of  the 


Fig.  87.— Double  Complete  Harelip. 

alveolar  process  and  with  cleft  palate.  The  nose  is  unusually  broad 
and  flattened,  the  wing  of  the  nose,  on  the  side  corresponding  to 
the  cleft,  being  carried  outward  away  from  the  middle  line.  These 
deformities  may  involve  one  or  both  sides.  If  double,  those  of  the 
two  sides  may  differ  from  each  other;  the  fissure  on  one  side  may 
be  complete,  that  of  the  other  side  incomplete,  or  those  of  both  sides 
may  be  complete.  They  may  be  associated  with  cleft  of  the  alveolar 
process  and  with  cleft  palate,  the  intermaxillary  bone  often  being 
small  and  misplaced  forward.  The  entire  middle  segment  of  the 
lip  may  be  absent,  together  with  the  intermaxillary  bone  and  the 
vomer.  In  this  case  the  upper  lip  shows  a  broad,  median  space,  which 
opens  into  the  nasal  cavity. 

Cleft  of  the  Alveolar  Process. — With  harelip,  as  already  men- 
tioned, there  may  also  be  present  a  cleft  of  the  alveolar  process,  and 
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this  may  vary  from  a  narrow,  incomplete  fissure  to  a  broad,  open 
space;  it  may  be  unilateral  or  double,  and  is  usually  associated  with 
cleft  palate.  If  there  is  no  cleft  of  the  hard  palate,  the  cleft  of  the 
alveolar  process  terminates  at  the  anterior  palatine  foramen:  the 
meeting  point  of  the  palatal  process  of  either  side  and  the  inter- 
maxillary bone.  If  the  cleft  in  the  alveolar  process  involves  both 
sides,  the  intermaxillary  bone,  which  is  continuous  with  the  front 
of  the  vomer,  may  be  placed  forward  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
alveolar  process,  especially  if  cleft  palate  is  also  present;  so  that  it 
and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  upper  lip  seem  to  be  suspended 


Fig.  88.— Harelip  with  Advanced  Intermaxillary   Portion. 

from  the  point  of  the  nose.  In  this  case  the  lower  tegumentary  part 
of  the  septum  of  tlie  nose  is  absent,  the  soft  parts  which  represent 
the  middle  part  of  tlic  lip  being  continued  directly  with  the  tip  of 
the  nose.  This  advancement  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  is  due  to  the 
unrestricted  forward  growth  of  the  vomer,  which  is  not  inhibited  as 
is  normally  the  case  when  it  is  joined  to  the  palatal  processes.  If 
the  cleft  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the  alveolar  process  and  the  hard 
palate,  the  intermaxillary  bone,  as  it  is  carried  forward  by  the  growth 
of  tlie  vomer,  is  apt  to  become  markedly  twisted  upon  its  long  axis, 
so  that  its  anterior  surface,  instead  of  being  directed  forward,  looks 
almost  directly  toward  the  normal  side  of  the  face,  presenting  its 
prominent  sharp  lateral  edge  anteriorly.  The  intermaxillary  seg- 
ment may  be  entirely  absent,  as  already  mentioned. 
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Claft  Palate. — ^The  presence  of  a  longitudinal  fissure  which  may 
involve  the  hard  or  soft  palate  or  both.  It  ia  cauBed  by  a  failnre 
of  the  palatal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  processes  to  meet 
in  the  middle  line  and  coalesce.  In  these  cases  the  base  of  the  skull 
may  be  nnneually  broad  and  the  pterygoid  processes  unusually  far 
apart. 

Cleft  of  ihe  Bard  Palats. — This  may  be  unilateral  or  double. 
If  ooe-sicled,  the  palatal  process  of  the  normal  side  is  seen  to  be 
united  with  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer,  shutting  off  that  side  of 
the  nasal  cavity  from  the  mouth,  while  upon  the  affected  side  the 
palatal  process  is  deficient  and  falls  short  of  meeting  its  fellow  of 


the  opposite  side,  and  there  is  thus  left  an  opening  which  leads  into 
the  corresponding  hnlf  of  the  nasal  cavity.  In  double  cleft  palate 
both  palatal  processes  are  deficient,  and  the  lower  free  edge  of  the 
vomer  may  be  seen  between  the  separated  edges  of  the  cleft.  Usually 
the  lower  border  of  tlie  vomer  does  not  reach  low  enough  to  present 
itself  in  the  fiw^iirc  between  t!ic  oilgrs  of  the  cleft,  and  the  cleft  thus 
has  the  appearance  of  a  median  elcft  when  it  is,  in  reality,  a  bilateral, 
or  double,  cleft. 

At  times  we  may  find  the  palatal  processes  of  either  side  prop- 
erly united  with  each  other,  but  the  vomer  fails  to  grow  down  suflB- 
ciently  far  to  articulate  with  them,  and  there  is  thus  left  a  space 
below  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer  through  which  the  two  sides  of 
the  nasal  cavity  communicate  with  each  other.  The  vomer  does  not 
play  any  part  in  the  formation  of  the  hard  palate. 
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Cleft  of  the  hard  palate  ends  anteriorly,  either  at  the  anterior 
palatine  foramen,  which  marks  the  point  of  junction  between  the 
intermaxillary  bone  and  the  palatal  processes  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lanes,  or  else  it  is  combined  with  a  single  or  double  cleft  of  the  alveolar 
process  and  harelip.  It  usually  ends,  posteriorly,  in  cleft  of  the  soft 
palate. 

In  cleft  palate,  especially  if  double,  the  forward  growth  of  the 
vomer  is  unrestricted  on  account  of  its  not  being  joined  to  the  palatal 
processes,  and  by  this  forward  growth  the  intermaxillary  bone  and 
its  corresponding  soft  parts  may  be  carried  forward  beyond  the  line 
of 'the  alveolar  processes,  the  intermaxillary  bone  often  being  bent 


Fig.  90.— Oblique  Facial  Cleft  Extending   into  the 
Temporo-frontal  Region. 

upward  or  twisted  upon  its  long  axis  (see  Fig.  89).  This  advance- 
ment of  these  parts  adds  very  much  to  the  difficulty  of  correcting  the 
deformity. 

Cleft  of  the  Soft  Palate, — The  fissure  extends  from  the  tip  of 
the  uvula  for  a  varying  distance  into  the  soft  palate.  It  may  be  simply 
a  bifurcation  of  the  uvula,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  extends  all  the  way 
through  the  soft  palate  as  far  as  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard 
palate  or  for  some  distance  into  the  hard  palate.  It  may  be  com- 
bined with  a  lateral  or  double  cleft  of  the  hard  palate.  As  is  the 
case  with  cleft  of  the  hard  palate,  there  is  not  only  a  simple  lack 
of  union  between  the  two  halves  of  the  palate,  but  an  actual  defi- 
ciency of  tissue  which  prevents  the  parts  from  meeting  and  coalescing 
in  tlie  middle  line,  and  this  fact  is  important  in  considering  the 
operative  treatment  of  this  condition. 

With  the  exaggerated  forms  of  cleft  palate  there  is  frequently 
associated  imperfect  development  of  the  middle  nasal  process  of  the 
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frontal  plate  or  it  may  be  entirely  absent:  the  intermaxillary  bone 
may  be  absent^  with  or  without  absence  of  the  vomer.  If  the  inter- 
mjEixillary  bone,  etc.,  are  absent,  we  have  a  median  cleft  of  the  upper 
lip,  or,  better,  a  double  harelip  with  absence  of  its  middle  segment; 
and  this  condition  is  usually  associated  with  a  broad  cleft  in  the 
hard  and  soft  palate,  and  the  nose  may  be  soft  and  flattened,  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  the  nasal  septum,  etc.  This  condition  is  apt 
to  be  accompanied  with  defejitive  cerebral  development. 

Median  Clefts  and  Notches  of  the  Uppeb  Lip. — These  de- 
formities depend  upon  exaggeration  and  persistence  of  the  embryonal 


Fig.  91.— Incomplete  Oblique  Facial  Cleft.  The  edge  of  the  upper  lip  is 
notched  and  a  cicatricial  line  extends  across  the  cheek  to  the  lower  eyelid, 
which  is  eyerted. 

notch  of  the  middle  portion^  the  middle  nasal  process,  of  the  frontal 
plate  and  failure  of  the  nostrils  to  approach  each  other.  These  de- 
fects are  much  less  frequent  than  the  preceding.  There  may  be 
simply  a  notch  or  fissure  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip  reaching  part 
way  through,  or  this  may  be  combined  with  a  grooving  or  furrow  upon 
the  point  and  dorsum  of  the  nose  and  a  wide  separation  between 
the  nostrils.  This  condition  may  be  so  pronounced  that  the  nose 
appears  to  consist  of  two  halves  completely  separated  from  each 
other  and  each  containing  one  nostril.  Instead  of  this  extreme  de- 
gree of  deformity  the  nose  may  be  simply  flattened,  the  bridge  de- 
pressed, the  nostrils  far  apart  and  looking  directly  forward :  "dog 
nose.'^    The  fissure  in  the  upper  lip  instead  of  simply  notching  the 
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lip  may  extend  completely  through  the  wholg  Kpr  nrit  into  the  mter*^ 
maxillary,  boiaft.  Thfs  variety  of  deformity  may  also  be  represented 
hf  8  ffstula  of  the  tip  or  dorsum  of  the  nose. 

Lateral  Nasal  Clefts. — These  occur  with  or  without  harelip 
and  cleft  palate;  the  notch  or  fissure  involves  the  wing  of  the  nose. 
If  they  extend  upward  for  a  considerable  distance  through  the  side 
of  the  nose^  they  terminate  above^  not  in  the  inner  canthus^  but  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye;  they  represent  the 
embryonal  notch  between  the  middle  and  lateral  nasal  processes  of 


Fig.  92.— Transverse  Facial  Cleft 

the  frontal  plate.  Fissures  of  the  side  of  the  nose,  that  resemble 
these,  but  terminate  above  in  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  are  vari- 
eties of  oblique  facial  clefts. 

Oblique  Facial  Clefts. — Failure  of  normal  union  between  the 
lateral  process  of  the  frontal  plate  and  the  superior  maxillary  process 
of  the  first  visceral  arch.  They  correspond  to  the  embryonal  orbito- 
nasal line  of  coalescence.  These  deformities  may  be  very  extensive 
or  sliglit:  one-sided  or  double.  They  commence  below  at  the  edge 
of  the  upper  lip,  and,  after  splitting  this  at  the  usual  harelip  site, 
extend  upward  through  the  cheek,  alongside  of  the  wing  of  the  no3e, 
not  into  the  nostril  like  harelip,  and  terminate  above,  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  eye  (lower  lid)  or  inner  canthus.  They  may  extend 
beyond  the  orl)it,  from  its  out(T  corner,  upward  and  outward  into 
the  fronto-foniporal  region  of  the  skull.     They  vary  from  a  narrow 
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fissure  or  incomplete  notch  to  a  wide,  gaping  fissure,  between  the 
edges  of  which  is  the  eyeball.  This  class  of  deformity  is  frequently 
represented  in  its  simplest  form  by  a  notch  or  coloboma  of  the  lower 
or  upper  eyelid.  Instead  of  a  fissure,  this  deformity  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  cicatricial,  nodulated  seam,  indicating  the  orbito-nasal 
junction. 

Deformities  in  whicli  the  First  Visceral  Arch  is  Concerned. 
Transverse  Facial  Clefts,  etc. — ^These  are  due  to  a  failure  of  the 
inferior  maxillary  process  of  the  first  visceral  arch  and  it*  superior 
maxillary  process  to  coalesce  to  the  normal  extent.  This  deformity 
may  be  unilateral  or  double.  The  cleft  extends  from  the  comer 
of  the  mouth  outward  through  the  cheek  and  exposes  the  teeth: 
macrostoma.  If  the  reverse  of  this  process  occurs,  we  may  have  a 
mouth  so  small  as  to  require  surgical  interference:  microstoma. 

Median  Clefts  of  the  Lower  Lip,  Lower  Jaw,  and  Tongue. 
— ^These  conditions  are  very  rare.  They  are  due  to  failure  of  thfi 
two  halves  of  tli€  first  visceral  arch  (mandibular  processes)  to  unite 
with  each  oflier  in  the  middle  line.  They  vary  from  a  slight  notch- 
ing of  the  lower  lip,  in  the  middle  line,  to  a  complete  separation 
thiMgh  the  lower  lip,  the  lower  jaw  at  the  symphysis,  and  the  tongue. 
The  tongue,  by  itself,  may  be  split  or  absent  or  bound  down  to  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  or  adherent  to  the  side  of  the  cheek,  etc. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  imperfectly  developed,  rudimentary,  etc. 
It  may  be  split  in  the  middle  line  or  there  may  be  absence  of  the 
condyles,  etc.  As  the  formation  of  the  face  advances  the  jaw  is 
gradually  protruded  forward,  and,  if  arrested,  we  have,  as  a  result, 
the  receding  chin,  etc. 

OPERATIONS   FOR   HARELIP  AND  CLEFT  PALATE,   ETC. 

Operations  for  Harelip. — In  speaking  of  harelip — if  single — the 
flap  corresponding  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  called  the  lateral 
flap,  or  segment,  and  the  other,  the  middle;  if  the  harelip  is  double, 
one  speaks  of  the  middle  segment  and  two  lateral  segments,  the  right 
and  the  left. 

Early  operation,  within  a  few  days  or  weeks  after  birth,  is 
desirable.  If  the  child  has  been  nursing  it  may  continue  to  nurse 
after  the  operation.  If  the  baby  is  bottle-fed  it  will  be  necessary 
to  feed  it  with  a  dropper  for  several  days  after  the  operation.  At 
the  time  of  the  operation  the  child  should  he  free  from  intestinal 
and  bronchial  trouble. 
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For  very  yonng  children,  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks  old,  little 
or  DO  anseethetic  is  necessary.  A  few  drops  of  chloroform  occasion- 
ally upon  the  Schimmelbusch  mask  will  suffice.  For  older  children 
more  complete  antesthesia  ia  desirable.  In  these  cases  the  naso- 
phaniigeal  tnetIio<I  of  nna>sthe8ia  is  very  satisfactory  (see  page  &). 


■Up. 


FiK.  M.  —  ImiierlMt  Remit  Aflar 
Simple  PwIdk  and  Sutura,  Sbowlna 
tbe  Notch  suit  PraMBt 


The  child  is  wrapped  in  a  blanket  in  such  a  way  that  the  arms 
and  legs  are  confined  and  then  held  upright  in  the  arms  of  a  nurse 
who  sits  opposite  the  operator.  The  child's  head  is  steadied  by  an 
assistant,  who  thrusts  the  head  a  little  forward  to  prevent  the  blood 


entering  the  mouth  during  the  operation.  It  may  be  more  eonTcnient 
in  pome  cafO',  especially  older  childrun,  t<>  place  tlie  child  flat  upon 
tlie  bnok  with  the  »:liniili)ci's  rnisi'd  lii^di  u|h)ii  a  si)iKl1)a<;  and  the  head 
hanging  low  in  the  Ho.se  (MiKJtion. 

The  instruments  tliat  are  requircsl  oonfist  of  a  sharp,  narrow- 
bladed  knife  with  a  sharp  point,  several  tenacula,  mousc-tootti  forceps, 
and  narrow-biaded,  sharp-edged  scissors.    The  steps  of  tlic  operation 
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consiet  in  freBhening  the  edges  of  the  cleft  and  suturing.  Iq  freshen- 
ing the  edges  one  should  cut  with  a  view  to  providing  broad,  raw 
surfaces  for  apposition ;  they  should  be  cut  somewhat  obliquely,  and 
more  taken  away  from  the  skin  than  from  the  mucous  surface.  During 
this  step  of  the  operation  the  hemorrhage  may  be  controlled  by  an 
assistant,  who  compresses  either  segment  of  the  lip  between  the  finger 


complete  Harelip, 


1   Operation   far  la- 


Ftg.  9S.— N^laloD  OperaUoD.  IiicU- 
Um  codYerted  lata  a  perpendicular, 
Ttair  lor  luture. 


and  thumb.  With  the  mouse-tooth  forceps  the  edge  of  the  defect  is 
seized  and  transfixed  with  a  knife,  and  the  incision  made  with  care  and 
deliberation.  In  order  to  bring  the  raw  surfaces  into  apposition  it 
may  be  necessary  to  liberate  the  flaps  by  cutting  them  free  from 
their  attachment  to  the  deeper  adjoining  parts:  from  the  alveolar 
process  and  tbe  anterior  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla. 


FIe.  »9.— N«laUiD   Operatli 


After  tlie  edges  of  the  defect  have  been  pared,  the  flaps  cut,  etc., 
the  corresponding  edges  of  the  flaps  are  brought  into  very  accurate 
apposition  with  a  sutlicietit  number  of  filk  sutures.  A  number  of 
these  sutures  arc  of  nitber  heavy  sillc.  These  are  introduced  with 
a  fairly  large  strai^jht  nt'itlle,  pcnetniting  deep  into  the  substance 
of  the  lip,  down  to,  hut  not  through,  llie  nuicous  membrane  and 
should  take  a  pmd  liold.  IMwccn  those  suturcc  tlie  nkin  and  the 
mucous  memlirani'  on  tlie  inside  of  Ihe  lip  arc  brouglit  accurately 
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together,  edge  to  edge,  with  a  number  of  Buperficial  sutures  of  finer 
flilk.     No  dressings  whatever  are  applied. 

Operations  for  luoomplete  Harelip.  Simplb  Fhebhenino  of 
THE  Opposing  Edges  and  Sutdee. — This  plan  would  not  answer 
even  for  incomplete  harelip,  since  a  notch  would  remain  which  would 
increase  with  time  as  the  ecar  contracts,  especially  if  the  cleft  is  deep. 


Fig.    100.— lUltaline   OpentloD   tor 
Incomplete  Hueljp.     ParlDg  uid  lor- 


Fig.  IDL— UsIgalgDeOpBI 


esdj  tor  lutura. 


Von  Qeaefe  proposed  a  very  simple  method  to  increase  the  length 
of  the  apposed  edges  of  the  freshened  surfaces.  This  metiiod  will 
answer,  however,  only  for  the  very  incomplete  defects,  and  not  for 
wide  or  complete  splits.    It  consists  in  paring  the  edges  of  the  notch 


Pig.   102.— MalgaigDe  Open 


Result  after  parU  have 


by  making  a  circular  iiioj.'^ion,  which  arches  over  the  comer  of  the 
notch.     (Sec  Figs.  95  and  96.) 

Kki^aton  Method. — Witliout  removing  any  tissue,  an  incision 
is  made  through  the  substance  of  the  lip,  around  the  comer  of  the 
notch  and  purallel  with  its  edges,  and  after  converting  this  incision 
into  a  vertical  one  its  edges  are  united  with  several  interrupted 
stitches.     (See  Figs.  97,  98  and  99.) 

&r.\i/i.\i<i>rB  propoficd  to  close  the  defect,  especially  where  the 
defect  is  considerable,  by  making  use  of  flaps  in  addition  to  fresh- 
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ening  the  edges.  la  hia  operation  the  tisBue  ia  removed  from  the 
angle  of  the  notch  only,  the  second  part  of  the  operation  consisting 
in  the  formation  of  two  flaps  by  simply  cutting  into  the  substance  of 
the  lip  along  either  side  of  the  defect,  commencing  near  the  angle 
and  cutting  toward  the  red  border  of  the  lip.  The  base  of  the  flap 
should  be  no  thicker  than  the  red  of  the  lip;  otherwise  it  is  very 


difficult  to  turn  it  down.  The  tongues  of  tissue  thus  marked  out 
are  turned  down  and  sutured  together,  with  the  result  that  the  cleft 
is  not  only  filled  in,  but  a  little  tongue  of  tissue  is  left  projecting 
beyond  the  free  line  of  the  lip  to  allow  for  future  retraction. 


:l  OpcrstiOD.     Result  aftt 


The  objection  to  this  operation  is  that,  on  account  of  the  con- 
siderable torsion  to  wliieh  the  flaps  arc  suhjeefed,  their  nourishment 
is  uncertain  and  they  may  become  gangroiioua,  csixicially  in  very  young 
and  poorly  nourished  children. 

Miiuhlt'h  operation  is  an  improvement  on  Malgaif^ie's.  Only 
one  flap  is  made,  and  that  is  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  lateral 
segment.  The  flap  which  is  thus  formed  is  sutured  to  the  freshened 
edge  of  the  middle  segment.    This  single  flap  is  not  likely  to  bocomc 
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gangrenous  as  ia  the  Malgaigne,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  turn 
it  down  so  far,  and,  eecondlj,  becauEe  itB  base  may  be  made  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  include  the  coronary  vessels.  In  forming  the  flap 
a  single  cut  is  made  into  the  substance  of  the  lip  proper,  striking 
well  above  the  red  margin  so  that  the  base  of  the  flap  corresponds 
to  the  lower  third  of  the  breadth  of  the  lip.  This  is  a  very  satis- 
factory operation. 

Operation!  for  Complete  Harelip. — Cases  in  which  the  split  ex- 
tends through  the  entire  width  of  the  lip  into  the  nostril. 

In  these  cases  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  freshen  and  prepare 
the  edges  for  suture,  but  in  addition  it  will  be  necessary  to  separate 
the  flaps  from  their  bony  attachnientH,  alveolar  processes,  etc.,  in 
order  that  the  raw  surfaces  may  be  brought  together  and  sutured 


Fig.  VM—WetltnurhiU'l  tor  Compirt*    Harfllp.     Incision   mT\ri  tioaai  tH* 
kin  o(  the  Dose  In   oMtr   lo  llberat*    tbc  Kgments.     P/>rmatiaii  of  SifM  br 

without  tension.  The  entire  width  of  the  lip  from  the  nasal  opening 
down  to  the  free  border  must  be  sutured  and  an  effort  made  to  correct 
the  nasal  deformity  at  the  same  time.  It  usually  sufRees  to  separate 
the  outer  or  lateral  segment,  that  nearer  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  from 
its  attachment  to  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  Only  in  extreme  cases 
does  it  become  necopsnry  to  detach  the  other  flap  as  well.  To  separate 
the  flap  from  the  underlying  bone  its  edge  is  seized  with  a  mouse- 
tooth  forceps,  and  drawn  inward  toward  the  middle  line,  and 
forward,  away  from  its  attachment  to  the  bone.  In  this  way  the 
fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  attaches  the  lip  to  the  gum  is 
put  upon  the  stretch,  and  may  be  incised  with  the  knife,  cutting 
toward  the  bone  (superior  nia.xillary).  Further  separation  may  be 
accomplished  with  the  periosteum  elevator.  The  separation  is  car- 
ried BufHciently  far  and  deep  to  thoroughly  liberate  the  lateral  flap 
and  the  corresponding  aide  of  the  nose  and  to  allow  of  the  parts  being 
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readily  apposed  without  tension.  Hemorrhage  from  this  step  of  the 
operation  may  be  considerable,  especially  if  it  ib  necessary  to  cut 
deep,  but  this  is  readily  controlled  by  a  few  minutes'  pressure  with 
the  fingers  and  a  gauze  pad.  Any  spurting  vessels  that  are  to  be 
se^i  should  be  clamped  and  ligated  with  fine  catgut. 


Occasionally,  in  order  to  free  the  flap  sufficiently  it  may  be  ncces- 
eary  to  make  an  incision  around  the  wing  of  the  nose  j  this,  however, 
is  but  seldom  necessary  (Dieffenbach's  Wellenschnitt).  The  Uirault 
or  the  Hagedom  operation  is  usually  done  for  this  condition  of  com- 
plete harelip.    The  Mirault  is  quite  analogous  to  that  described  for 


incompleto  harelip.  The  entire  vermilion  edge  is  pared  away  from 
the  inner  segment  of  tlie  lip  and  a  flap  consisting  of  the  vermilion 
nurgiD  of  the  lateral  segment  cut  and  turned  down.  Tlie  results 
from  this  method  of  operating  arc  very  satisfactory. 

Haqedorn's  operation  consists  in  paring  away  the  edges  of  each 
flap,  iirst  from  the  margin  of  the  lateral  flap, — that  nearer  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,— flnd   tlion  from  the  margin  of  the  other  flap.     A 
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horizontal  incision  is  tlicn  made  into  the  subBtance  of  the  lateral 
flap  and  an  oblique  one  into  the  median  Aap.  With  a  scissors,  the 
long  strips  of  Termilion  border  which  have  been  pared  away  from 
the  edges  of  the  flaps  are  snipped  off.  When  the  parts  are  sutured 
there  is  left  a  little  process  hanging  from  the  ed^  of  the  lip: 
this  retracts  in  time.  Before  suturing  the  flaps  they  must  be 
thoroughly  separated  from  their  bony  attachments. 


—Double   Mlrault   Operation 
auble    Complete  Harelip. 
PurlDg  of  edge*  of  drfoctB. 

Operation  for  Single,  Complete  Harelip  Aisociated  with  Cleft  of 
the  Alveolar  Froceu  and  Advancement  of  the  IntermazillBry  Bme. 
— In  these  cases  the  intermaxillary  bone,  besides  being  misplaced, 
may  be  rotated  upon  its  long  axis  in  such  a  way  that  it  presents,  an- 
teriorly, a  prominent,  sharp  edge,  which  would  greatly  interfere  with 


the  liealing  prowsp.  Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  necessary 
to  plai'u  the  boiiL'  in  its  natural  position.  It  is  forcibly  twisted  upon  its 
loii^  a\is  anil  pushed  back  into  place  so  that  its  sharp  lateral  edge 
will  mil  project  under  the  suture  line  in  tlie  lip.  It  may  bo  necessary 
to  divide  the  process  from  its  attnclimcnt  to  the  alveolus  with  the 
l)one-fi>rcops  or  tlie  chi?el  and  force  it  into  position  by  rotating  it 
partly  upon  its  long  axis.  Aft*r  tlio  intermaxillary  bone  has  been 
forced  back  into  position  the  defect  in  the  lip  may  be  closed  by  any 
of  the  niethoils  described  above. 
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Operation  for  Donble  Harelip  without  a  Prominent  Advanced 
Intermaxillary  Bone. — The  middle  segment  is  always  found  to  be  too 
short  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  free  border  of  the  lip,  but 
it  may  be  used  to  form  the  middle  portion  of  the  lip.  From  the 
whole  of  the  middle  segment  the  mucous  membrane  edge  ia  trimmed 
away,  and  a  Mirault  flap  then  made  from  the  edge  of  each  lateral 
segment.     If  the  nose  is  flattened  and  the  ala  spread  out,  this  de- 


FlK.  Ill— Hagcdorp  Op«retloD  for 
Complete  Doubia  Harelip.  Fuing  and 
tomuUaa  ol  Oapa. 

formity  may  be  corrected  by  separating  the  lateral  segments  of  the 
lips  and  the  sides  of  the  nose  from  their  deep  attachments — from  the 
superior  maxillary  bone.  The  fold  of  mucous  membrane  that  at- 
taches the  lateral  segment  to  the  alveolar  process,  etc.,  is  snipped 
with  tile  knife  and  the  segment  of  the  Hp  and  the  side  of  the  nose 


are  then  freely  separated  with  the  periosteum  elevator.  The  lateral 
segments  of  the  lip  must  be  very  loose.  Instead  of  the  Mirault,  a 
double  Hagedom  may  be  done  for  this  condition. 

Operation  for  Donble  Harelip  with  Prominent  Adranced  Inter 
maxillary  Bone. — The  middle  segment  may  be  placed  very  far  for- 
ward i]pon  or  near  the  point  of  the  nose.  This  conditioh  may 
be  remedied  by  refecting  the  bony  part  of  the  prominent  inter- 
maxillary portion,  leaving  the  soft  parts  to  assist  in  making  the  lip. 
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This  should  be  avoided,  however,  if  possible,  as  there  results  a  very 
unsightly  deformity;  the  lip  is  flat  and  has  a  sucked-in  appearance 
and  lacks  the  support  of  the  corresponding  bony  part,  and  besides  the 
four  incisor  teeth  are  lost.  The  most  satisfactory  plan  is  to  forcibly 
separate  and  replace  the  intermaxillary  portion.  In  many  cases,  es- 
pecially very  young  children,  this  can  be  accomplished  by  forcible 
pressure  with  the  fingers.  Usually,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
separate  the  intermaxillary  portion  from  its  attachment  to  the  septum 
of  the  nose.  It  may  be  seized  with  the  bone-forceps  and  broken  away 
from  the  vomer,  or  the  line  of  fracture  may  extend  upward  and  back- 
ward through  the  vomer  proper.  The  segment  is  then  forced  back 
into  proper  position  and  the  edges  of  the  flaps  freshened  and  sutured. 
Blandin  recommends  the  resection  of  a  triangular-shaped  portion 
from  the  nasal  septum  posterior  to  the  intermaxillary  segment.  The 
base  of  the  triangular  piece  of  bone  which  is  thus  resected  corresponds 
in  width  to  the  space  that  intervenes  between  the  middle  segment 
and  the  intermaxillary  notch,  its  apex  running  upward  into  the  sep- 
tum of  the  nose.  This  resection  may  be  very  conveniently  made  with 
a  pair  of  strong  bone  scissors.  The  apex  of  the  resected  triangular 
piece  should  be  directed  upward  and  forward,  toward  the  bridge  of 
the  nose,  in  order  to  avoid  cutting  the  anterior  palatine  vessels.  The 
intermaxillary  segment  may  then  be  readily  forced  back  into  proper 
position  and  the  cleft  closed.  If  the  anterior  naso-palatine  artery  is 
cut  in  removing  the  triangular  piece  of  bone,  the  hemorrhage  will  be 
severe.  Bardeleben  has  modified  the  above  procedure  in  that  he  first 
separates  the  periosteum,  upon  either  side  of  the  septum,  behind  the 
middle  segment,  and  then,  with  the  ordinary  strong,  straight  scissors, 
simply  cuts  through  the  septum  without  attempting  to  resect  a 
triangular  piece.  The  middle  segment  may  then  be  pushed  back  into 
place,  the  edges  of  the  divided  septum  sliding  past  one  another  and 
overlapping. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  liberate  the  lateral  segments  of  the  lip 
sufficiently  from  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  in 
order  to  bring  them  together  and  suture  them.  In  addition  to  de- 
taching the  flaps  with  the  periosteum  elevator  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  an  incision  upon  either  side  of  the  nose,  around  the  ate 
(Wellenschnitt  of  Dicffenbach)  before  they  are  sufficiently  loose. 
This  incision  should  be  avoided,  however,  if  possible. 

If  the  projecting  middle  segment  has  not  been  replaced  early, 
during  the  first  year  of  the  patient's  life,  the  problem  becomes  much 
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more  diflScnlt  because  later  the  segnient  becomes  too  large  and  the 
corresponding  intermaxillary  space  too  small  to  accommodate  it. 
Many  surgeons  make  it  a  rule  to  excise  the  advanced  intermaxillaiy 
bone  entirely.  This  is  nndestrab'e  and  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible, 
as  the  support  of  the  Hp  is  lost,  the  lip  has  a  flat,  sucked-in  appear- 
ance, and  the  four  incisor  teeth  are  lostj  but,  of  course,  a  dental 
bridge  and  artificial  teeth  can  be  fitted  to  substitute  for  these.  If 
the  intermaxillary  bone  is  replaced  it  usually  becomes  firmly  united 
to  the  adjacent  bony  parts  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  months.  It 
may,  however,  remain  rudimentary  and  wabbly,  and  the  incisor  teeth 
may  be  crooked  and  imperfect.    If  a  considerable  part  of  the  septum 


of  the  nose  has  been  removed,  in  order  to  place  the  intermaxillary 
portion  in  its  normal  position,  the  point  of  the  nose  will  bo  drawn 
down  so  close  to  the  front  of  the  face  as  to  give  it  a  peculiar  flattened, 
"bird-like"  appearance.    This  condition  improves  as  the  child  grows. 

Operation  for  Cleft  Palate. — The  cleft  may  be  limited  to  the  soft 
or  hard  palate  or  may  extend  through  both. 

The  operation  upon  the  soft  palate  is  called  staphylorrhaphy; 
that  upon  the  hard  palate,  uranoplasty.  Cleft  palate  is  frequently 
combined  with  harelip.  This  latter  condition  may  be  remedied  dur- 
ing the  first  few  weeks  of  life,  leaving  the  cleft  in  the  palate  until 
later,  until  the  child  ie  about  one  year  old.  The  cleft  in  the  palate 
diminishes  in  size  as  the  child  grows  if  the  harelip  has  been  cured. 
Eighteen  months  to  two  years  is  the  age  usunlly  selected  for  closing 
the  cleft  in  the  palate.    The  child  should  bo  well  nourished,  weighing 
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twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds,  free  from  bronchial  and  intestinal  dis- 
turbance. Summer  is  the  preferable  time  for  operation.  Cleft  limited 
to  the  soft  palate  may  be  operated  upon  earlier, — before  one  year. 
The  operation  for  closure  of  a  complete  cleft  may  be  done  in  two 
sittings:  closure  of  the  hard  palate  first  and  the  soft  palate  sub- 
sequently at  a  second  sitting.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  pireferable 
to  close  the  entire  cleft  at  one  sitting. 

The  operation  is  best  done  with  the  child  lying  upon  the  back, 
tlie  shoulders  raised  high  upon  a  sandbag,  and. the  head  hanging  low 
in  the  Rose  position.  The  child  should  be  completely  ansBsthetized 
(chloroform  with  ether)  administered  by  vapor  method  through  a 
tube  introduced  into  the  mouth  or  the  naso-pharyngeal  method  may 
be  used.  The  mouth  and  nasal  passages  are  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  saline  solution  before  commencing  the  operation.  The  jaws 
are  held  wide  open  with  a  Whitehead  gag.  In  some  cases  it  will  be 
found  more  convenient  to  remove  the  tongue  depressor  of  the  gag. 
At  times  it  is  difficult  to  adjust  the  tongue  depressor,  which  may 
press  the  tongue  back  upon  the  glottis  and  interfere  with  breathing. 
In  all  cases  a  strong  silk  suture  is  passed  through  the  tongue  so  that 
it  may,  at  all  times,  be  readily  pulled  forward.  Bleeding  during  the 
course  of  the  operation  is  controlled  by  pressure  with  hot  wipes  on 
long  sponge-holders,  and  the  operation  should  be  interrupted  at  short 
intervals  for  this  purpose.  Usually  the  hemorrhage  is  simply  an  oozing 
from  the  cut  edges.  By  carefully  minimizing  the  loss  of  blood  we 
are  enabled,  with  safety,  to  operate  upon  quite  young  children — • 
less  than  one  year  old.  The  throat  is  kept  clear  of  blood  with  small 
wipes  on  long,  slender  holders.  For  the  first  few  days  after  the 
operation  the  child  is  fed  with  a  dropper  or  it  may  continue  to  nurse. 

Staph Yix)RRiiAPHY. — Closure  of  a  split  in  the  soft  palate.  The 
first  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  freshening  the  edges  of  the  cleft. 
The  free  extremity  of  one  side  of  the  split  uvula  is  seized  with  a  long 
mouse- tooth  forceps,  and,  while  the  uvula  is  thus  held  taut,  it  is 
transfixed,  near  its  tip,  with  a  narrow-bladed,  sharp-pointed  knife, 
and  with  a  sawing  motion  a  thin  strip  is  cut  away  from  its  margin; 
the  edge  is  pared  along  the  entire  extent  of  the  split  from  the  tip 
of  the  uvula  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate.  The  margin 
of  the  other  half  of  the  soft  palate  is  then  freshened  in  a  like  manner. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  freshen  the  angle  of  the  split.  The  strips 
should  be  so  cut  that  the  freshened  margins  present  a  beveled  edge, 
more  tissue  being  taken  away  from  the  buccal  than  from  the  nasal 
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aspect  of  the  soft  palate,  so  as  to  give  us  broader  surfaces  for  suture. 
After  the  edges  have  been  freeheaed,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
appose  the  raw  edges  in  order  to  estimate  what  degree  of  tension,  if 
any,  exists.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  be  no  tension  what- 
ever. Id  order  to  overcome  tension  of  the  soft  palate  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  an  incision  in  the  soft  palate  upon  either  side. 
These  incisions  are  made  with  a  narrow-bladed  knife,  which  is  intro- 


duced just  to  the  inner  side  of  the  lianmlar  process.  Thin  process, 
wliicli  is  located  behind  and  internal  to  the  Inst  molar  tooth,  is  very 
readily  felt.  Tliece  incisions  pass  through  tlio  entire  thickness  of 
TOft  palate,  from  bpliind  forward,  and  divide  the  tendona  of  the 
levator  and  tensnr  pnlati  close  to  the  iiamiilar  process,  where  they 
ppread  out  iiilo  the  soft  palate.  As  a  rule  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  make  the^c  lateral  incisions,  especially  if  care  has  been  taken  to 
thorouglilv  detach  tlic  soft  palate  from  tlie  posterior  border  of  the 
hard  palate  and  al?o  from  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  pterygoid 
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process,  which  corresponds  to  the  most  external  portion  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  hard  palate.  If  this  separation  is  thorough,  the  two 
halves  of  the  soft  palate  hang  perfectly  loose  and  may  be  readily 
approximated  without  tension  and  the  liberating  incisions  can  be 
dispensed  with.  Even  when  the  cleft  is  limited  to  the  soft  palate, 
it  may  be  advantageous  to  raise  a  muco-periosteal  flap,  the  same  as 
when  closing  clefts  of  the  hard  palate;  so  that,  working  underneath 
this  flap,  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  we  may  be  able  to  completely 
separate  the  soft  palate  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate. 
This  step  of  the  operation  is  accomplished  with  a  periosteum  elevator 
bent  near  the  end  to  almost  a  right  angle. 

To  unite  the  freshened  edges  of  the  soft  palate  a  small,  short, 
surgeon^s  needle  with  a  moderate  curve  may  be  used.  The  needle 
is  carried  in  a  long  needle-holder,  and  as  it  pierces  the  tissues  its 
end  may  be  seized  with  an  artery  forceps  for  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing it.  A  combination  needle  and  holder  in  one  piece  is  pre- 
ferred by  many  surgeons.  The  stitches,  which  are  of  silk,  are  intro- 
duced from  before  backward  and  are  not  tied  until  they  have  all 
been  introduced.  From  four  to  five  sutures  are  required,  and  they 
should  be  placed  about  one-fourth  inch  apart.  The  edges  of  the  soft 
palate  should  be  accurately  apposed  without  tension  and  free  from 
hemorrhage. 

Uranoplasty. — Closure  of  clefts  of  the  hard  palate.  The 
operation  of  Langenbeek  as  described  by  him  in  1862.  This  condition 
is  usually  associated  with  cleft  of  the  soft  palate,  in  which  case  both 
should  be  closed  at  the  same  time.  The  tip  of  one  side  of  the  uvula 
is  seized  with  a  long,  mouse- tooth  forceps  and  transfixed  as  described 
above.  The  paring  process  is  carried  forward  as  far  as  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  hard  palate  and  then  continued  along  the  margin 
of  the  cleft  in  the  hard  palate,  close  to  its  edge,  cutting  through  the 
muco-periosteal  covering  down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  as  far  as 
the  anterior  limit  of  the  cleft.  Upon  the  other  side,  beginning,  again, 
behind,  near  the  tip  of  the  soft  palate,  the  margin  of  the  cleft  in 
the  soft  palate  and  in  the  hard  palate  is  freshened  in  a  similar  manner. 
During  this  step  of  the  operation  one  should  pause  occasionally  for 
a  few  minutes  and  apply  steady,  firm  pressure  with  a  hot  pad  in 
order  to  control  the  bleeding. 

Tlie  next  step  of  the  operation  is  the  raising  of  a  muco-periosteal 
flap  from  the  surface  of  the  hard  palate  upon  either  side  of  the 
cleft.    An  incision,  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  cleft,  is  made 
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upon  the  surface  of  the  hard  palate  and  close  along  the  inner  margin 
of  the  alveolar  process.  This  incision  usually  estends  from  a  point 
anteriorly,  near  the  canine  or  first  premolar  tooth,  to  a  point  pos- 
teriorly, beyond  the  last  molar  tooth  into  the  commencement  of  the 
soft  palate.  If  the  incision  is  carried  thns  into  the  soft  palate  and 
the  flap  is  sufficiently  liberated  from  the  posterior  margin  of  tlie 
hard  palate,  as  described  below,  the  lateral  liberating  incisions  in 


Vlg.  lU.— Slrlpa  cf  Oauie  Fused  Araund  thi  nap*. 

the  soft  palate  may  usually  be  dispensed  with.  In  making  this  in- 
cision we  should  remember  the  point  where  the  posterior  palatine 
artery  emerges  from  the  canal  in  the  back  part  of  the  palate  and 
place  the  incision  fairly  close  to  the  alveolar  process  so  that  this 
vessel  may  be  left  in  the  flap  to  nourish  it  and  also  in  order  that 
we  may  avoid  the  hemorrhage  that  would  follow  its  division.  Many 
surgeons  claim  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  this  vessel 
IB  cut  or  not,  as  the  flap  is  nourished  just  the  same  in  either  case 
and  that  the  rewultiiig  hemorrhage  is  readily  controlled  by  pressure; 
nevertheieBs  one  should  try  to  avoid  dividing  it.     Into  this  in( 
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a  sharp  periosteum  elevator  is  introduced, — it  may  be  narrow  and 
rather  bent  near  the  end, — and  with  this  the  muco-periosteal  layer 
is  lifted  away  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  and  thus  made  very  freely 
movable  so  that  it  can  be  brought  over  to  meet  the  edges  of  the 
flap  on  the  opposite  side.  Care  should  be  exercis^  to  detach  the 
soft  palate  thoroughly  and  completely  from  the  whole  posterior  border 
of  the  hard  palate.  This  is  a  most  important  step  of  the  operation 
and  is  accomplished  by  working  close  to  tlie  surface  of  the  bone  with 
a  periosteum  elevator  bent  upon  itself.  Tlie  mucous  membrane  upon 
the  nasal  aspect  of  the  soft  palate  is  cut  away  from  its  attachment 
to  tlie  hard  palate  by  slipping  the  narrow-blacled  knife  or  the  scissors, 
curved  on  the  flat,  under  the  flaps  and  cutting  from  side  to  side  along 
the  edge  of  the  hard  palate.    If  the  detachment  of  the  soft  palate  has 
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been  thorough  the  two  halves  will  hang  very  loose,  so  that  they  may 
readily  be  brought  together  without  Uie  slightest  tension.  There  will 
tlius  be  no  necessity  for  making  the  lateral  liberating  incisions  in  the 
soft  palate. 

The  apposed  edges  of  the  cleft  are  now  sutured  together,  com- 
mencing in  front,  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  and  working  backward, 
completing  the  operation  by  uniting  the  edges  of  the  soft  palate.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  sutures  are  not  tied  until  after  they  have 
all  been  placed.  Several  strips  of  plain  gauze  are  passed  around  the 
flaps  and  tied  and  then  twisted  so  that  the  knots  present  upward  into 
the  nasal  cavity.  These  serve  to  support  and  hold  the  flaps  together, 
stop  oozing,  and  serve  as  pack  for  the  lateral  incisions. 

Ordinarily  the  sutures  may  be  removed  after  ten  days.  The 
mouth  and  nose  should  be  irrigated  and  washed  out  frequently  both 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  operation.  The  original  defect  of  the 
hard  palate  is  closod  ultimately  by  the  bone  which  is  produced  from 
the  periosteal  surface  of  the  flaps. 

Brophy's  Operation. — This  operation  is  adapted  to  very  young 
children, — within  a  few  weeks  of  birth.  In  older  children, — over 
three  months, — difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  forcing  the  two 
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halves  of  the  hard  palate  together.  The  moat  deeirable  time  is  within 
a  few  weeks  after  birth.  The  jaws  are  held  open  with  a  gag,  White- 
head or  Lane,  and  the  tongue  is  pulled  forward  with  a  ligature,  which 
is  passed  through  the  tip.  The  edges  of  the  cleft  in  the  hard  palate 
are  pared,  a  thin  strip  of  the  bone  margin  being  pared  away,  as  well 


.— Broph)''!  Operation.  Two  auturca  of  illver  wire  paned  acrou  the 
le  palate,  througb  the  iMidles  of  the  superior  mailtlarlcs  and  luit  above 
at  the  alTeoIar  proceraeB.     B.   germi  of  tho  Brat  tetnporary  molar 


Fif.  m.-Brophy' 
A.  line  of  fracture 
proceu:  B,  grriiiB 


in.  The  lutaret  drewn  tight,  and  cleft  cloard. 
e  body  ot  the  luperlor  maxilla  and  the  alTnlar 
lemporBry   molar  teetb. 


88  the  mucous  membrane.  The  edges  of  the  cleft  in  the  soft  palata 
are  then  pared.  The  next  etep  of  the  operation  conaiats  in  forcing 
the  two  halves  of  the  Biiperior  maxilla  topother  in  the  middle  line. 
A  loop  of  strong  silk  is  threaded  on  a  heavy  Bropliy  nec<lle.  The 
cheek  is  raised  and  the  needle  introdured  throu{;h  the  body  of  tho 
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maxilla  at  a  point  above  the  level  of  the  palatal  process  and  just 
behind  the  malar  process.  As  the  loop  of  silk  appears  in  the  cleft 
it  is  seized  with  a  forceps  and  the  need'e  withdrawn.  At  a  correspond- 
ing point  on  the  other  side  of  the  superior  maxilla  the  needle  carrying 
another  strong  silk  suture  is  again  introduced^  and  this  suture  also 
seized  as  it  appears  in  the  cleft  in  the  hard  palate.  The  nasal  septum 
is  perforated  with  the  needle  if  it  interferes  with  the  passage  of  either 
one  or  the  other  of  the  sutures.  The  end  of  the  first  suture  is  caught  in 
the  loop  of  the  second.  The  second  suture  is  then  withdrawn  and  pulls 
the  end  of  the  first  with  it,  with  the  result  that  the  heavy  silk  suture 
passes  through  the  body  of  the  maxilla  from  side  to  side,  above  the 
level  of  the  palatal  processes  and  across  the  cleft  in  the  hard  palate. 
A  second  heavy  silk  suture  is  introduced  in  a  similar  manner,  an- 
teriorly, through  the  body  of  the  superior  maxilla.  The  silk  sutures 
are  used  to  draw  two  heavy  silver-wire  sutures  through  the  bone, 
from  side  to  side,  across  the  cleft.  The  silver-wire  sutures  are  carried 
through  the  holes  made  in  two  lead  plates,  which  are  applied  against 
the  sides  of  the  jaw-bone  and  shaped  to  conform  to  the  buccal  surface 
of  the  bones.  As  the  wire  sutures  are  twisted  tight  the  two  halves  of 
the  maxilla  are  pressed  close  together  and  the  cleft  in  the  hard 
palate  thus  closed.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  considerable  pres- 
sure with  the  thumbs  upon  the  two  halves  of  the  superior  maxilla 
before  one  succeeds  in  forcing  them  together.  In  some  cases  it  will 
be  necessary  to  incise  the  mucous  membrane  over  the  bone  and  divide 
the  bones  with  a  heavy  knife  through  the  malar  processes  before 
they  can  be  forced  into  close  apposition.  The  bones  are  bent  or  frac- 
tured through  the  body  just  above  the  alveolar  processes.  The  edges 
of  the  soft  palate  which  have  been  freshened  are  united  with  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  silk  sutures.  The  plates  are  allowed  to  remain  two 
to  four  weeks.    The  harelip  is  repaired  at  a  subsequent  seance. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE   LIPS. 

Excision  of  the  Whole  Lower  Lip. — This  operation  is  done  for 
maliprnant  disease.  At  times  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  involved 
and  the  upper  lip  is  also  encroached  upon,  so  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, in  addition  to  excising  the  lower  lip,  to  excise  a  triangular 
portion  of  the  upper  lip.  The  cutting  is  done  with  a  scissors,  and 
during  the  operation  the  bleeding  is  controlled  by  compression  with 
the  fingers.     If  the  jaw-bone  is  involved  in  the  disease  the  diseased 
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portion  may  be  resected  with  the  chisel  or  saw,  but  a  bridge  of  bone 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  jaw  should  be  left  if  possible. 
Beitoration  of  the  Lower  Lip  After  Ezcisioa  of  a  Wedgre-shaped 
Portion. — After  the  whole  lower  lip  has  been  removed,  the  triangular- 
ehaped  defect  that  remains  maj',  in  many  cases,  be  remedied  by  sim- 
ply drawing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  may  be  united  with  several  sutures  of  rather  heavier  silk 
which  go  through  the  entire  thickness  of  tlie  lip  down  to,  but  not 
including,  the  mucous  membrane,  and  these  may  be  placed  so  as 
to  control  the  hemorrhage  at  the  same  time.  There  are  then  applied 
additional  sutures  of  finer  silk  that  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound 


accurately  together.  As  a  result,  we  have  a  small,  rounded,  puckered 
opening,  representing  the  mouth,  which  is  formed  entirely  from  the 
upper  lip,  but  this  regains  an  appearance  very  much  like  normal, 
after  i=i\  to  eight  months. 

Formation  of  the  Lower  Lip  After  Complete  Exoition.  Dibpfen- 
B.\cir-jAEScnK  Mktiioij. — To  remedy  a  triangular  defect  in  the  lower 
lip.  In  estimating  the  area  of  the  flaps  required  one  should  allow 
one-third  for  shrinkage. 

From  each  onrner  of  the  mouth  an  incision  is  carried  outward 
and  somewhat  npivard  into  the  cheek  for  a  suHicietit  distance  to 
close  the  defect  in  the  lip,  allowing  one-third  for  shrinkage.  From 
the  end  of  each  of  thcfo  incisions  a  second  curved  incision  is  then 
carried  downward  and  inward  toward  the  chin  so  as  to  terminate 
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near  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  under  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
Stenson's  duct  should  be  avoided  in  making  these  flaps.  This  second 
incision,  being  curved,  makes  the  flaps  more  movable.  The  mucous 
membrane,  corresponding  to  that  part  of  the  incision  that  reaches 
outward  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  should  be  cut  upon  a  higher 
level  than  the  skin  in  order  thus  to  obtain  a  mucous  membrane  flap 
which  is  sutured  over  the  edge  of  the  flap  to  the  edge  of  the  skin 
to  form  the  free  border  of  the  new  lower  lip.  For  the  rest  of  its 
extent  the  incision  goes  through  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  upon 
the  same  level.  The  two  flaps  are  now  separated  from  the  lower  jaw, 
avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  cutting  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane 
that  is  reflected  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips  to  the  gums. 
If  the  flaps  are  not  sufficiently  movable  to  bring  them  together,  the 
incisions  may  be  prolonged  downward  beyond  the  lower  border  of 
the  jaw  into  the  necK  and  the  flaps  loosened  still  farther  from  the 
lower  jaw.  The  edges  of  the  flaps  are  then  united  with  interrupted 
silk  sutures  which  include  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lip  down  to, 
but  not  including,  the  mucous  membrane.  A  second  set  of  inter- 
mediate silk  sutures  brings  the  edges  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane into  accurate  apposition.  Corresponding  to  the  free  border  of 
the  new  lip,  the  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  flaps,  which  were 
intentionally  cut  long,  are  sutured  to  the  skin.  Finally  the  semilunar 
defects  upon  either  side  are  closed  with  sutures.  In  the  male  the 
scar  is  hidden  by  the  beard. 

Bruns  Method. — For  a  quadrangular  defect  of  the  lower  lip. 
A  square-cornered  flap  is  taken  from  either  side  of  the  face,  includ- 
ing the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek,  and  these  are  turned  down 
into  the  defect  through  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees.  These  flaps  have 
a  good  blood-supply.  Avoid  Stenson's  duct.  The  apposed  edges  of 
the  flaps  are  united  and  the  mucous  membrane  sutured  to  the  edge 
of  the  skin  to  form  the  free  margin  of  the  new  lip.  The  lateral 
defect  on  cither  side  is  then  closed.  The  scars  that  result  are  upon 
the  cheek. 

LAX(iEXKECK's  ^LirruoD. — Formation  of  the  lower  lip  for  oval  de- 
fect. A  long,  rounded  flap  is  taken  from  the  region  of  the  chin  with 
its  base  directed  upward  and  outward.  Between  the  upper  border 
of  the  flap  which  is  thus  marked  out  and  the  lower  margin  of  the 
defect  there  is  a  triangular  tongue  of  tissue.  This  tongue  of  tissue 
is  partly  loosened  from  its  attachment  to  the  underlying  tissues. 
The  long  flap  is  raised  from  the  underlying  parts  and  shoved  upward, 
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filling  in  the  defect  in  the  lip,  and  the  triangular  tongue  of  tissue 
is  brought  under  it.  These  flaps  are  fixed  in  their  new  position  with 
sutures.  The  whole  defect  may  be  closed  over  if  the  flaps  are  suf- 
ficiently detached.     The  great  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that 


Fig.  124.— Dieffenbach-Jaesche  Operation  for  Restoring  Lower  Lip.  Dotted 
lines  represent  the  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  cut  long  in  order 
to  cover  over  the  free  margin  of  the  new  Up.  The  edges  of  the  flaps  are 
drawn  together  and  the  mucous  membrane,  which  was  cut  long,  is  sewed 
over  the  free  edge  of  the  new  lip.  The  defect  upon  each  side  caused  by  the 
sliding  of  the  flaps  is  closed  by  suture. 

the  new  lip,  upon  its  free  edge  and  posterior  surface,  is  not  covered 
1)V  mucous  membrane,  and  shrinks  and  contracts  as  it  cicatrizes. 
Estlaexdkr's  Mktiiod. — As  large  a  defect  as  that  left  after 
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Fig.  125.— Bruns  Method  of  Restoring 
the  Lower  Lip.  Dotted  lines  indicate 
that  the  mucouH  membrane  is  cut  longer 
than  the  skin  in  order  to  provide  a 
mucous  membrane  border  to  the  new  lip. 


t^    ^J 
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Fig.  126.~FlapB  Turned  Down  and 
Joined  to  Form  New  Lip.  Mucous  mem- 
brane is  suturd  over  the  free  margin  of 
the  new  lip.  The  defect  upon  each  side 
of  the  cheek  is  closed  by  suture. 


excision  of  three-fourths  of  the  lower  lip  may  be  covered  by  this 
method.  An  incision  is  made  reaching  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth 
upward,  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek,  to  the  level  of  the 
infra-orbital  foramen  and  then  downward,  past  the  wing  of  the  nose, 
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toward  the  philtrum,  to  a  point  close  to  the  carmine  border  of  the 
upper  lip.  If  the  coronary  branch  of  the  facial  artery  is  not  divided, 
the  flap  will  be  well  nourished.  The  flap  is  then  turned  down  into 
the  defect  in  the  lower  lip  through  an  angle  of  one  hundred  and 


Fig.  127.— Langenbeck  'Method  of  Re- 
storing  the  Lower  Lip.  An  oval  flap  is 
taken  from  the  region  of  the  chin. 


Fig.  128.— Oval  Flap  is  Raised  and  Su- 
tured '  into  Place  and  the  Defect  thus 
Closed. 


seventy  degrees.     One  may  feel  the  pulsating  coronary  artery  before 
cutting  the  flap  and  should  positively  avoid  severing  it. 

The  resulting  deformity  is  bad,  the  mouth  one-sided,  the  comer 


Fig.  129.— EsUaender's  Method  of  Re- 
storinp  the  Lower  Lip  After  Partial 
Excision.  A  triangular  flap  is  taken 
from  the  upper  lip  and  cheek. 


Fig.  130.— The  Triangular  Flap  Is 
Turned  down  and  Sutured  in  Place, 
thus  Closing  the  Defect 


of  tlie  mouth  correspondinfr  to  the  philtrum.  In  order  to  correct  this 
feature  a  subsequent  operation  mi^ht  be  done,  extending  the  corner 
of  the  moutli  outward,  but  it  would  be  neocssarv  to  wait  at  least  six 
weeks,  in  order  to  insure  a  good  blood-supply,  before  undertaking 
this  second  operation,  othenvise  there  would  be  danger  of  gangrene. 
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Without  doubt  this  deformity  will,  in  time,  correct  itself  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  so  that  the  secondary  operation  may  not  be  necessary. 

Bestoration  of  the  Upper  Lip. — Restoration  of  the  upper  lip  is 
not  often  required,  as  this  part  is  but  rarely  the  seat  of  disease  that 
calls  for  its  excision. 


y/0 


Fig.  131.— Dieffenbach  Wellenachnitt  for 
Restoration  of  the  Upper  Lip.  An  in- 
cision {WD)  is  carried  around  each  side 
of  the  nose,  extending  through  the 
cheek. 


Fig.  132.— The  Flaps  are  Liberated 
from  the  Upper  Jaw-bone  and  are  Drawn 
Down  into  Place  and  Sutured.  The 
raw  space  upon  either  side  of  the  nose 
is  closed  with  suture. 


Estlaender's  Method  may  be  used  to  close  a  wedge-shaped  de- 
fect in  the  upper  lip,  the  flap  being  taken  from  the  lower  lip. 

Dieffenbach's  Wellenschnitt. — A  cuned  incision  is  made 


Fig.  133.— Bruns  Method  of  Restoring 
Upper  Lip.  A  square  flap  taken  from 
either  cheek. 


Fig.  134.— Flaps  are  Turned  down  into 
Place  and  Sutured.  Defect  in  either 
cheek  is  closed  with  sutures. 


through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek  around  the  corner  of  the 
nose.  The  flaps  which  are  thus  marked  out  are  separated  from  the 
maxillffi  and  tlien  dra^\Ti  toward  the  middle  line  and  turned  down, 
so  that  the  raw  edges  of  the  original  defect  become  the  free  border 
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of  tfie  new  lip.  The  two  flaps  are  then  united  and  the  edges  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  skin  sutured  together  along  the  free  margin 
of  the  new  lip.  The  mucous  membrane  corresponding  to  this  margin 
may  be  cut  a  little  longer  than  the  skin,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
union  of  these  edges.  After  uniting  the  flaps  in  the  middle  line  the 
edges  of  the  defect  around  the  side  of  the  nose  may  be  brought  to- 
gether with  sutures. 

Small,  wedge-shaped  defects  may  be  closed  by  simple  suture,  if 
necesFar}',  combining  this  with  detachment  of  the  cheek  by  Dieffen- 
bach's  WeVenschnitt. 

Bhuns  method  may  also  be  used  to  restore  the  upper  lip  aft^r 
its  complete  excision. 

Floor  of  Mouth.  Ranula. — This  consists  of  a  cystic  swelling  in 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  under  the  tongue  on  one  or  the  other  side  of 
tlie  middle  line.  It  is  probably  due  to  occlusion  of  one  of  the  duets 
of  the  sublingual  gland  or  to  distention  of  Wharton's  duct  which 
may  be  occluded  by  a  calculus  or  to  distention  of  a  bursa  between 
tlie  muscles  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 

If  a  general  anaesthetic  is  used  it  is  best  administered  through 
the  naso-pharyngeal  tubes  (see  page  6).  The  mouth  is  held  wide 
open  with  a  mouth  gag — O'lhvyer  mouth  gag  answers  very  well  for 
this  purpose — and  the  tongue  is  held  to  one  side  witli  a  silk  suture 
which  is  passed  tlirough  its  tip.  The  back  of  the  mouth  is  packed 
off  with  strip  gauze  to  prevent  blood  flowing  back  into  the  pharynx. 
The  mucous  membrane  over  the  swelling  is  incised  and  dissected 
away  from  the  very  thin  wall  of  tlie  cy?^t  for  some  distance  upon 
eitlicr  side  tliusi  exposing  as  large  an  area  of  the  wall  of  the  cyst  as 
})0ssible.  1'he  ex})osed  portion  of  the  cyst  wall  is  excised  and  the 
edges  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  cyst  wall  then  sutured  to  the 
edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  on  either  side  of  the  incision  with 
interrupted  sutures  of  fine  chromic  catgut.  The  cyst  contains  a 
glairy  mucoid  substiiueo  and  occasionally,  if  the  swelling  has  been 
caused  by  occlusion  of  Wharton's  duct,  a  calculus  may  be  found  in  the 
cavity.  Jn  this  case  the  cyst  frradually  contracts  and  the  incision 
cloi^os  and  the  duct  is  thus  restored  to  its  normal  condition. 


PART  III. 

NECK  AND  TONGUE- 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  is  the  constricted  part  of  the  body  that  joins  the  head 
to  the  trunk.  The  spinal  column  passes  through  the  posterior  part 
of  the  neck,  inclosing  within  its  canal  the  spinal  cord.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  neck  is  made  up  of  important  organs  and  of  channels 
that  pass  between  the  head  and  the  trunk. 

The  Deep  Cervical  Fascia. — This  is  an  aponeurotic  layer  that 
serves  to  bind  the  structures  that  comprise  tlie  neck  into  a  com- 
pact, cylindrical  mass.  This  fascia  offers  a  strong  barrier  to  the 
extension  of  superficial  suppurative  processes  into  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  neck,  and  at  the  same  time  hinders,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
the  spontaneous  evacuation,  externally,  of  pus  which  is  located  deep 
in  the  neck. 

Anteriorly,  between  the  edges  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  the 
deep  cervical  fascia  covers  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone — 
the  sterno-hyoid,  stemo-thyroid,  and  omo-hyoid.  Upon  the  side  of 
the  neck  it  is  found  beneath  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  may  be  traced 
from  the  posterior  border  of  this  muscle  backward  across  the  poste- 
rior triangle  of  the  neck  and  beneath  the  trapezius  muscle,  where 
it  serves  to  bind  the  long  muscles  of  the  neck  to  the  vertebral  column. 

Above,  the  deep  cervical  fascia  is  attached  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw  and  to  the  back  of  the  skull,  and,  below,  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  sternum,  the  clavicle,  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and 
the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra:  vertebra  prom- 
inens.  In  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  behind,  the  deep  cervical 
fascia  is  blended  with  the  liganientum  nucha?,  which  is  prolonged 
deep  into  the  neck  to  be  attached  to  the  tips  of  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  cervical  verlebnv.  The  deep  cervical  fascia  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  body  and  horns  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Anteriorly,  between  tlie  edges  of  the  sterno-mastoid  niusclc!',  the 
deep  cervical  fascia  covers  tlie  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  consists  of  two  layers,  the  anterior  of  which  is  atiacluMl  to  the 
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anterior  and  the  posterior  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  upper  border 
of  the  sternum.  Between  the  two  layers  there  is  a  space  known  as 
the  suprasternal  space,  which  contains  some  fat,  lymphatic  tissue,  and 
a  venous  branch,  the  anterior  jugular,  that  enters  the  external  jugular 
beneath  the  attachment  of  the  stemo-mastoid. 

The  suprasternal  space  extends  upward  almost  as  far  as  the 
hyoid  bone  and  laterally  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle. 

A  suppurative  process  in  this  space  is  pretty  eflfectively  shut  off 
from  the  deep  parts  of  the  neck  by  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep 
cervical  fascia. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  neck,  below  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  and  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  bound 
together  in  a  single  bundle  by  a  layer  of  fascia  that  completely  en- 
velops them;  the  thyroid  gland  is  also  included  within  this  sheath 
of  fascia  and  is  fixed  by  it  to  the  trachea.  Another  layer  of  fascia 
forms  a  sheath  for  the  muscles  that  are  contiguous  to  the  vertebral 
column:  anteriorly,  the  recti  and  longus  colli;  laterally,  the  scaleni, 
cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  the  levator  anguli  scapulae;  poste- 
riorly, the  splenius,  complexus,  etc. 

Above  the  hyoid  bone  the  deep  cervical  fascia  reaches  from  the 
body  of  the  jaw-bone  to  the  hyoid  bone.  The  submaxillary  gland, 
surrounded  by  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue,  is  lodged  in  the 
submaxillary  triangle,  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 

Connective-Tissue  Spaces  Beneath  the  Deep  Cervical 
Fascia.  Prcuvisceral  Space. — This  space  corresponds  to  a  mass  of 
loose  connective  tissue  that  is  situated  in  front  of  the  trachea  and 
thyroid  gland  and  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  depressor 
muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

If  an  opening  is  made  in  the  deep  fascia  and  a  probe  introduced 
into  this  space,  it  may  be  readily  forced  down  into  the  mediastinum, 
and  a  collection  of  pus  in  this  space  may  readily  gravitate  along  the 
same  route  into  tiie  mediastinum  with  fatal  results. 

Eetrovisceral  Sjxice. — This  is  the  recess  between  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus  in  front  and  the  vertebral  column  behind;  it  reaches 
from  the  ba?e  of  the  skull  down  into  the  chest.  Pus  in  this  space 
may  readily  find  it?  way  down  along  this  path  into  the  chest. 

Vascular  Sjhicc. — U]ion  either  side  of  the  pharynx  and  oesoph- 
agus and  the  larynx  and  trachea  the  carotid  artery  and  its  adjoining 
structures  are  found.     These   structures,  beside  the  carotid   artery, 
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consist  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve,  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  and  loop  formed  by  the  descendens  and  communicans 
noni.  These  structures  are  not  provided  with  a  disdnct  sheath,  but 
are  lodged  in  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue,  which  may  be  traced 
all  the  way  down  into  the  thoracic  cavity. 

Suppuration  may  be  spread  along  the  course  of  these  structures, — 
for  example,  the  internal  jugular  vein, — and  thus  invade  the  chest 
cavity. 

The  Back  of  the  Neck. — This  region  of  the  neck  corresponds  to 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  trapezius  muscle.  It  is  limited  above  by 
the  occipital  protuberance  and  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital 
bone,  below  by  the  vertebra  prominens,  and  upon  the  sides  by  the 
edges  of  the  trapezius  muscle. 

The  skin  of  this  region  is  intimately  united  with  the  subcuta- 
neous connective  tissue,  which  is  very  dense  and  is  marked  by  hair- 
follicles  and  sebaceous  glands.  Inflammatory  processes  which  attack 
the  structures  of  the  skin  in  this  region  show  but  little  tendency 
to  spread  and  are  excessively  painful   (carbuncles). 

This  region  presents  two  longitudinal,  rounded  swellings — one 
on  either  side  of  the  middle  line — which  correspond  to  the  trapezius 
muscle.  Between  these,  in  the  middle  line,  is  a  depression  marked 
by  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  The  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  short  and  not  distinctly  felt,  ex- 
cept the  lower  ones;  that  of  the  seventh,  the  vertebra  prominens, 
is  especially  prominent.  They  are  joined  together  by  a  dense,  liga- 
mentous band, — the  ligamentum  nuchae, — which  is  continued  upward 
as  far  as  the  external  occipital  protuberance.  The  cervical  portion 
of  the  vertebral  canal  is  roomy  and  contains  the  spinal  cord.  This 
part  of  the  vertebral  column  lies  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the 
surface,  and  is  well  protected  by  the  overlying  muscles. 

The  Side  of  the  Neck. — This  region  is  quadrilateral;  bounded 
above  by  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw-bone  and  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  mastoid  process;  below,  by 
the  clavicle;  in  front,  by  the  middle  line  of  the  neck;  and,  behind, 
by  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius.  It  is  divided  into  two  tri- 
angles— an  anterior  and  a  po:rterior — by  the  ?terno-niastoid  muscle. 

The  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is  a  most  important  surgical  land- 
mark. It  is  attached  aV)ove  to  the  mastoid  process  and  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  ocoii)ital  bone:  below,  to  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle 
and  the  upper  end  of  the  <ternum.     This  mu?ele  not  only  divides 
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the  side  of  the  neck  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  triangle,  but, 
being  a  broad  muscle  itself,  covers  important  structures  not  seen  in 
either  of  the  triangles;  therefore  in  addition  to  the  triangles  one 
might  well  describe  a  sterao-mastoid  region. 

The  side  of  the  neck  is  covered  by  the  skin,  beneath  which  the 
subcutaneous  fat  and  superficial  fascia  are  found,  and,  beneath  these, 
there  is  a  broad,  thin,  muscular  layer:  the  platysma.  This  muscle, 
which  is  spread  out  in  a  thin  sheet,  extends  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  inferior  maxilla  downward  and  backward,  being  continued 
downward  beyond  the  clavicle,  where  it  is  blended  with  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  The  platysma  is  inti- 
mately united  with  the  skin,  and  together  with  it  is  freely  movable 
upon  the  parts  which  lie  beneath  it  and  with  which  it  and  the  skin 
are  united  by  loose  connective  tissue.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
platysma  does  not  cover  the  anterior  portion  of  the  neck  in  the 
laryngeal  and  tracheal  regions. 

Beneath  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  platysma — i.e.,  between  these 
and  the  deep  cervical  fascia — are  found  the  external  and  anterior 
jugular  veins  together  with  some  nervous  branches  which  are  derived 
from  the  cervical  plexus  and  from  the  facial. 

The  External  Jugular  Vein,  during  efforts  of  straining  and 
in  conditions  of  obstructed  venous  return,  may  become  distended 
and  sufficiently  prominent  to  be  recognized  beneath  the  skin.  This 
vessel  is  formed  above,  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  by  the  junction 
of  the  posterior  auricular  vein  and  the  posterior  branch  of  the  tem- 
poro-maxillary  vein;  it  passes  straight  down  the  side  of  the  neck, 
crossing  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior 
border,  and,  below,  pierces  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  just  above  the 
clavicle  and  behind  the  attachment  of  the  sterno-mastoid  to  this 
bone,  to  empty  into  the  subclavian.  After  it  pierces  the  deep  cervical 
fascia  and  before  it  terminates  in  the  subclavian,  which  it  does  just 
external  to  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  it  receives  the  supra- 
scapular, transverse  cervical,  and  anterior  jugular  veins. 

TiiK  AxTERiou  JuorLAii  Veix. — This  is  formed  in  the  hyoid 
region  by  the  junction  of  several  veins  from  the  upper  anterior  part 
of  the  neck,  and  passes  downward,  anterior  to  the  edge  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  nuiscle,  between  the  superficial  fascia  and  platysma  and  the 
deep  cervical  fascia ;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  it  pierces  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  in  front  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  and  then  passes  backward,  beneath  this  muscle,  through  the 
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suprasternal  space,  to  join  the  external  jugular  just  before  this  vessel 
enters  the  subclavian.  The  external  and  anterior  jugular  veins  are 
often  cut  in  making  incisions  in  the  neck,  but  may  be  readily  clamped 
and  ligated  or  they  may  be  recognized  and  ligated  before  they  are  cut. 

The  Nerves  that  are  foimd  in  this  part  of  the  neck  beneath 
the  superficial  fascia  and  platysma  are  some  superficial  ascending 
and  descending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  and  descending  branches 
from  the  facial ;  these,  however,  are  of  no  special  surgical  importance. 

The  Anterior  Triangle. — The  base  of  this  triangle  is  above, 
and  corresponds  to  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  mastoid  process.  Its  apex  is 
below  at  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation;  its  posterior  border  is 
formed  by  the  anterior  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  and  its 
anterior  boundary  is  indicated  by  the  middle  line  of  the  neck. 

The  anterior  triangle  is  subdivided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
triangle  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid ;  this  is  a  thin,  double- 
bellied  muscle  that  swings  obliquely  across  the  side  of  the  neck,  being 
attached  above  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  below  and  behind  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  scapula.  The  lower  triangle  is  called  the  inferior 
carotid,  and  the  upper,  the  superior  carotid  triangle.  The  anterior 
triangle  presents,  in  its  upper  part,  a  third  triangular  space:  the 
submaxillary  triangle. 

The  Posterior  Triangle. — This  is  the  reverse  of  the  anterior 
triangle.  Its  apex  is  above  at  the  mastoid  process;  its  base,  below, 
is  formed  by  the  clavicle;  its  anterior  border  corresponds  to  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  and  its  posterior  border 
to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  trapezius.  The  posterior  triangle  is  sub- 
divided by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  into  two:  an  upper 
or  occipital  triangle,  and  a  lower  or  subclavian  triangle.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  these  triangles  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  a  little  upward,  as  it  usually  lies  pretty  near 
the  clavicle,  being  fixed  in  this  position,  to  the  first  rib,  by  a  slip 
of  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 

The  Sterxo-Mastoid  Ebgion. — Since  the  stemo-mastoid,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  is  not  a  line,  but  a  muscle  of  considerable  breadth 
and  covers  stmctures  of  importance,  one  might  describe,  besides  the 
triangular  spaces  lyin^  in  front  of,  and  behind,  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle,  a  "stemo-mastoid"  region,  and  we  will  proceed  to  do  this 
at  once  and  thus  dispose  of  it  and  then  consider  the  triangles  more 
in  detail.    The  stomo-niastoid  region  is  covered  bv  the  skin  and  fat 
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(superficial  fascia)  and  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  platysma. 
After  removing  these  layers  we  come  down  upon  the  surface  of  the 
muscle  covered  by  the  deep  portion  of  the  superficial  cervical  fascia. 
The  fibers  of  the  muscle  have  an  oblique  direction  from  above  down- 
ward and  forward,  and  it  is  crossed  from  above  downward  by  the 
external  jugular  vein.  To  examine  the  structures  that  lie  beneath 
the  stemo-mastoid,  we  may  divide  the  muscle  through  its  middle  and 
reflect  either  end.  Then,  after  cutting  through  the  deep  cervical 
fascia,  there  are  exposed  the  deep  muscles  which  lie  beneath  the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  which  are  connected  with  the  vertebral  column,  the  longus 
colli,  scaleni,  levator  anguli  scapula},  etc.,  the  cervical  plexus  of  nerves, 
the  carotid  vessels,  internal  jugular  vein,  etc.,  and  numerous  lym- 
phatic glands. 

The  Inferior  Carotid  Triangle. — This  triangle  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  above  and  behind  by  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid,  below  and  behind  by  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid. 

This  triangle  contains  the  lar}'nx,  trachea,  thyroid  gland,  and 
oesophagus.  These  structures  are  partly  covered  over  and  concealed 
by  the  sterno-hyoid,  stemo-thyroid,  and  thyro-hyoid^  muscles. 

The  oesophagus,  which  projects  well  beyond  the  left  border  of 
the  trachea,  is  more  accessible  in  the  left  triangle  than  in  the  right. 
Ascending  in  the  recess  between  the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus  is 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve;  this  nerve  enters  the  larjmx  between 
the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  behind  the  articulation  of  these 
two  cartilages.  Lying  to  the  outer  side  of  these  structures  (larynx, 
trachea,  and  oesophagus)  are  the  common  carotid  artery,  with  the 
internal  jugular  vein  upon  its  outer  side,  and  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  between  them,  but  on  a  plane  posterior.  The  middle  thyroid 
vein  passes  outward  across  this  space  to  enter  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  passing  across  the  front  of  the  common  carotid  artery  to  reach 
its  destination. 

In  tiiis  triangle  the  common  carotid  artery  and  the  internal 
jugular  vein  lie  beneath  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  which  is  the  guide  to  them  and  which  must  be  drawn  out- 
ward (backward)  in  order  to  expose  them.  Lying  still  deeper  in  this 
part  of  the  neck,  beneath  tlie  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  are  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  which  passes  inward  and  upward 
behind  these  vessels  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  gland, 

^  The  tbyro-hyold  is  reaUy  the  continuation  of  the  stemo-thjrold. 
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and  the  vertebral  artery,  which  enters  the  foramen  in  the  root  of 
the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  The  sympa- 
thetic nerve  is  also  found  deep  in  this  space  behind  the  carotid  vessels, 
resting  npon  the  muscles  which  cover  the  front  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  in  this  sUuation  it  presents  its  middle  cervical  ganglion. 

The  Superior  Carotid  Triangle. — This  space  is  bounded  be- 
hind by  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  above  and  in  front 
by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo-hyoid,  and  below 
and  in  front  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid.  The  floor 
of  this  space  is  formed  by  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx 
and  the  thyro-hyoid  and  a  part  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscles.  It  con- 
tains the  upper  part  of  the  common  carotid  artery  and  its  bifurcation 
into  the  internal  and  external  carotids,  which  division  occurs  upon 
a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  internal 
jugular  vein  lies  in  close  contact  with  the  outer  side  of  the  common 
carotid  artery  and  its  continuation,  the  internal  carotid;  and  the 
pneumogastric  neiTe  still  holds  its  place  between  the  artery  and  vein, 
but  on  a  plane  posterior  to  both. 

The  vessels  in  this  triangle  are  superficial,  not  being  covered  by 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  but  lying  anterior  to  it.  The 
edge  of  the  muscle  is  here  also  the  guide  to  the  vessels.  A  chain  of 
lymphatic  nodes  is  located  along  the  front  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  and  some  of  them  are  in  very  close  proximity  to  the 
internal  jugular  vein. 

In  this  triangle,  the  external  carotid,  as  it  ascends  to  a  point 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  describes  a  slight  curve  with  the  con- 
vexity forward,  and  lies  rather  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  and  upon  a  plane  anterior  to  the  internal 
carotid,  giving  off  several  important  branches:  among  them  the  su- 
perior thyroid,  which  passes  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  gland; 
the  lingual,  which  passes  fon^'ard  beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  to 
supply  the  tongue ;  and  the  facial,  which  passes  upward  and  outward 
over  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw.  The  occipital  and  the  posterior 
auricular  are  derived  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  external  caroticf 
artery  and  ascend  in  a  direction  upward  and  backward. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  arches  forward  across  the  external  carotid 
artery  upon  a  level  with  the  origin  of  the  occipital  artery. 

The  spinal  accessory  nerve  is  found  in  the  upper  part  of  this 
triangle.  After  emerging  from  the  foramen  lacerum  medium  be- 
tween the  internal  jutrular  vein  and  the  internal  carotid  artery,  the 
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nerve  passes  backward  across  the  internal  jugular  vein,  sometimes 
in  front  of  the  vein  and  sometimes  beneath  the  vein,  and  continuing 
downward  and  backward,  close  to  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas, 
it  appears  from  underneath  the  lower  border  of  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  digastric  muscle  to  enter  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  upon  its  deep 
surface. 

In  this  space  the  facial  vein  is  joined  by  a  large  branch  from 
the  temporo-maxillary,  and  then  passes  downward  and  outward  across 
the  external  carotid  and  internal  carotid  arteries  to  enter  the  internal 
jugular  vein.  This  vein  is  often  cut  during  extirpation  of  glands 
in  this  triangle  and  gives  rise  to  a  copious  hemorrhage,  which  is 
readily  controlled  by  pressure  with  the  finger  in  the  wound  and  artery 
forceps.    It  may  often  be  recognized  and  tied  double  before  it  is  cut. 

The  Submaxillary  Triangle. — ^The  submaxillary  triangle  is 
bounded  above  by  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process, 
below  and  in  front  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle,  and 
below  and  behind  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo- 
hyoid muscle.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  corresponds  to  the  attachment 
of  these  muscles  to  the  hyoid  bone.  When  the  coverings  of  this  tri- 
angle— consisting  of  the  skin,  subcutaneous  fat,  platysma,  and  deep 
fascia — are  reflected,  we  find  it  fairly  well  occupied  by  the  submaxil- 
lary gland,  which  rests  in  a  bed  of  loose  connective  tissue,  and  various 
lymph-nodes.  The  back  part  of  this  triangle  is  crossed  by  the  facial 
artery,  which  passes  upward  and  forward  over  the  upper  border  of 
the  submaxillary  gland  to  reach  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw,  over 
which  it  curves  on  to  the  side  of  the  face,  grooving  the  bone  just 
in  front  of  the  attachment  of  the  masseter  muscle.  The  facial  vein, 
which  lies  superficial  to  the  facial  artery,  after  receiving  the  sub- 
mental vein,  also  crosses  the  posterior  part  of  the  submaxillary  tri- 
angle, passing  downward  and  backward  across  (superficial  to)  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and,  after  unit- 
ing with  a  large  branch  from  the  temporo-maxillary  vein  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  enters  the  internal  jugular. 

After  the  submaxillary  dand  has  been  raised  out  of  its  bed,  its 
duct,  Wharton's,  may  be  seen  passing  forward  beneath  the  posterior 
edge  of  tlie  mylo-hyoid  muscle  to  open  anteriorly  in  the  floor  of  the 
mouth.  The  dand  mav  be  isolated  and  cut  awav  from  its  duct,  and 
then  the  floor  of  the  triangle  is  exposed  to  view.  The  floor  of  the 
triangle  is  fonned,  for  tlie  most  part,  by  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle, 
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whose  fibers  have  an  oblique  direction^  and  the  hyo-glossus,  which  lies 
upon  a  deeper  plane  than  the  mylo-hyoid  and  forms  the  posterior 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  triangle;  the  fibers  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle 
run  straight  up  and  down  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  tongue.  The  lingual  artery  lies  beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle. 
The  submental  branch  of  the  facial  artery  passes  forward  parallel 
with  and  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  jaw,  resting 
upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  may  be  seen 
passing  forward,  entering  the  submaxillary  triangle  from  beneath  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle.  In  the  triangle  this  nerve 
rests  upon  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  disappearing  anteriorly  beneath 
the  posterior  border  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  Accompanying  the 
hypoglossal  nerve  is  the  lingual  vein,  which  passes  backward  and 
enters  the  facial. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  forms  the  base  of  a  second  smaller  tri- 
angle, which  corresponds  to  the  apex  of  the  submaxillary  triangle 
and  which  is  called  the  lingual  triangle. 

Thb  Lingual  Triangle. — ^The  base  of  the  lingual  triangle, 
which  is  above,  is  formed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve;  its  borders,  an- 
terior and  posterior,  by  the  respective  bellies  of  the  digastric.  The 
apex  of  the  triangle  is  located  below  where  this  muscle  is  attached 
to  the  hyoid  bone.  The  floor  of  the  triangle  is  formed  by  the  fibers 
of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle.  Directly  beneath  this  muscle,  in  the  space 
marked  out  as  the  lingual  triangle,  the  lingual  artery  is  located,  and 
in  this  situation  it  is  very  readily  found  and  ligated.  The  hyo- 
glossus  muscle  is  picked  up  with  mouse-tooth  forceps  and  snipped 
through,  when  the  lingual  artery  comes  into  plain  view  and  may  be 
easily  surrounded  with  a  ligature  in  a  carrier.  The  lingual  artery 
is  ligated  preliminary  to  extirpation  of  the  tongue. 

The  Occipital  Triangle. — This  space  is  bounded  in  front  by 
the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  behind  by  the  anterior 
border  of  the  trapezius,  and  below  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo- 
hyoid. This  triangle  is  of  but  little  surgical  importance.  It  is  cov- 
ered by  the  skin,  superficial  fascia  (fat),  by  the  platysma  in  part, 
and  by  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  Beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia 
there  is  a  mass  of  loose  fat.  Lying  upon  the  deep  fascia  (superficial 
to  it)  is  the  posterior  jugular  vein,  which,  below,  at  the  posterior 
border  of  the  stcmo-mastoid  muscle*,  joins  the  external  jugular.  A 
chain  of  lymphatic  nodes,  which  lie  along  the  posterior  border  of 
the  sterno-niastoid  in  this  triangle,  are  frequently  diseased  and  re- 
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quire  removal.  The  space  is  crossed  by  the  superficial  descending 
branches  of  the  cervical  plexus.  The  spinal  accessory  nerve  emerges 
from  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  at  the  junction  of 
its  upper  and  middle  thirds,  and  passes  obliquely  downward  and 
backward  across  this  space,  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  dis- 
appears under  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  which 
it  supplies.  The  floor  of  this  space  is  formed,  from  above  downward, 
by  the  splenius,  the  levator  anguli  scapulae,  and  the  middle  and 
posterior  scaleni. 

The  Subclavian  Triangle. — This  triangle  corresponds  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  posterior  triangle.  It  is  covered  by  the  skin,  fat, 
and  superficial  fascia,  the  platysma,  and  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  ii 
crossed  by  the  superficial  descending  branches  of  the  cervical  pkxus. 
In  the  front  part  of  this  space,  just  behind  the  posterior  border  of 
the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  the  external  jugular  vein  pierces  the  deep 
cervical  fascia.  After  the  integument,  etc.,  including  the  deep  cer- 
vical fascia,  have  been  inci8ed>  the  boundaries  of  the  subclavian  tri- 
angle may  be  sought  for.  These  are,  below,  the  clavicle;  in  front,  the 
posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle;  and,  above,  the  poste- 
rior belly  of  the  omo-hyoid;  this  latter  muscle  lies  low  in  the  neck, 
close  to  the  clavicle,  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  triangle  it  may 
be  necessary  to  draw  it  somewhat  upward. 

Crossing  the  space  from  without  inward,  just  above  the  clavicle, 
are  the  trans versalis  colli  and  suprascapular  veins;  these  form  a  plexus 
beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  terminate  in  the  external  jugular; 
the  external  jugular  vein  enters  the  subclavian  just  external  to  the 
tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus.  The  external  jugular  vein,  after 
piercing  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  immediately  before  it  terminates 
in  the  subclavian,  also,  as  a  rule,  receives  the  anterior  jugular  vein. 
This  latter  drains  the  front  of  the  neck,  originating  above  in  the  hyoid 
and  suprahyoid  regions.  In  the  subclavian  triangle  there  is  also 
found  (beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia)  a  mass  of  lymphatic  nodes, 
fat,  and  loose  connective  tissue  which  communicates  with  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  breast  and  axilla  and  which  may  become  involved  in 
disease  of  the  breast.  The  floor  of  the  subclavian  triangle  is  formed 
by  the  scalenus  anticus  and  scalenus  mcdius  muscles.  In  order  to  ex- 
pose the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  the  stemo-mastoid,  which  conceals 
it,  must  be  drawn  forw^ard  (inward).  Wlion  the  scalenus  anticus  is 
thus  exposed  the  phrenic  nerve  may  he  seen  passing  obliquely  down- 
ward and  inward  across  its  anterior  surface,  descending  into  the  chest 
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across  the  front  of  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery.  Beneath 
the  venous  plexus  above  mentioned,  and  lying  close  upon  the  muscles 
that  form  the  floor  of  the  triangle,  are  the  transversalis  colli  and 
suprascapular  arteries :  branches  from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian. 
Emerging  from  between  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  scalenus  medius 
and  passing  obliquely  downward  and  outward  are  the  three  cords  of 
the  brachial  plexus.  They  disappear  beneath  the  clavicle  into  the 
axillary  space.  The  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  found 
below  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  deep  in  the  subclavian  triangle, 
below  the  level  of  the  clavicle,  resting  in  the  groove  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  first  rib,  external  to  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of 
the  scalenus  anticus.  The  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus  is  the 
guide  to  the  artery,  and  is  readily  recognized  in  the  inner  or  forward 
part  of  the  subclavian  triangle  as  a  tense  cord  and  may  be  followed 
downward  with  the  finger  as  far  as  its  attachment  to  the  first  rib. 
The  subclavian  vein  lies  some  distance  away  from  the  artery  in  front 
of,  and  internal  to  it,  the  artery  and  vein  being  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus. 

As  the  subclavian  artery  emerges  from  the  chest  it  arches  out- 
ward and  forward  to  reach  th5  first  rib.  That  portion  of  the  sub- 
clavian which  lies  behind  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus  is  the 
second  part  of  the  artery;  the  part  which  lies  to  the  inner  side  of 
this  tendon  is  the  first  part;  and  that  which  lies  external  to  the 
tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  resting  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  first  rib,  is  the  third  part  of  the  artery:  the  part  that  is  usually 
ligated.  The  second  and  first  parts  of  the  subclavian  artery,  the  parts 
behind  and  internal  to  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  are  in 
direct  relation  with  the  dome  of  tlie  pleura  and  the  apex  of  the 
lung,  whieli  projects  upward  into  the  root  of  the  neck,  beneath  the 
scaleni  muscles,  for  a  distance  of  3  to  3%  cm.  above  the  level  of  the 
clavicle.  In  tying  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  one  should 
not  mistake  for  it  one  of  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  which 
lie  above.  The  artery  is  deep,  and  rests  directly  upon  the  first  rib. 
The  subclavian  vein  is  pretty  well  separated  from  the  artery,  lying 
in  front  of,  and  internal  to,  it  and  upon  a  rather  lower  level  than 
the  artery.  By  drawing  the  shoulder  down  we  depress  the  clavicle, 
and  may  thus  make  the  artery  more  accessible. 

The  Front  of  the  Neck. — This  part  of  the  nock  may  be  divided 
into  the  suprahyoid  region,  the  part  above  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the 
infrahyoid  region,  the  part  below  the  hyoid  hone.     The  infrahyoid 
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region  presents  for  consideration  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  thyroid 
gland,  and  the  oesophagus,  which  lies  behind  these. 

The  Hyoid  Bone. — ^This  is  a  horseshoe-  or  U-  shaped  bone, 
with  a  body  and  two  lateral  horns,  which  are  prolonged  backward, 
one  on  either  side,  and  two  lesser  horns,  directed  upward. 

In  the  natural  position  of  the  head  the  hyoid  bone  is  on  a  level 
with  the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  and  is  not  dis- 
tinctly recognized  until  the  head  is  thrown  back.  It  is  not  station- 
ary, but  may  be  said  to  be  about  opposite  the  fourth  ceirical  yer> 
tebra.  To  it  are  attached  numerous  muscles,  coming  from  different 
directions.  To  the  upper  surface  of  its  body  is  attached  the  base  or 
root  of  the  tongue;  from  its  lower  border  is  suspended  the  larynx. 
The  epiglottis  is  placed  behind  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  is  attached 
to  its  posterior  surface.  To  the  upper  surface  of  its  lateral  horn 
is  attached  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  it  thus  serves 
to  support  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  provide  a  fixed  point  for 
the  action  of  the  muscles  in  deglutition. 

Suprahyoid  Eegion. — This  is  the  space  between  the  hyoid  bone 
and  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw.  This  region  is  covered  with  skin, 
superficial  fascia  (fat),  platysma,  and  deep  fascia;  the  deep  fascia  is 
attached  to  the  body  and  comua  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Beneath  the 
platysma,  between  it  and  the  deep  fasci^,  are  several  venous  branches 
which  go  to  form  the  anterior  jugular.  Upon  removal  of  the  deep 
fascia  a  triangular  space  is  exposed:  the  submental  triangle.  The 
apex  of  this  triangle  corresponds  to  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw, 
its  sides  to  the  anterior  belly  of  either  digastric,  and  its  base  to  the 
hyoid  bone.  Its  floor  consists  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  with  its 
raphe  in  the  middle  line.  This  space  contains,  beneath  the  deep 
fascia,  several  lymphatic  nodes,  which  are  occasionally  the  seat  of 
dipcaw}  and  may  demand  extirpation.  Beneath  the  mylo-hyoid,  upon 
eitlior  side,  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  sublingual  glands  are  lodged. 
The  floor  of  this  space  is,  at  times,  cut  through  in  operations  upon 
the  lower  jaw  and  in  order  to  reach  the  tongue.  A  distended,  per- 
sistent thyro-glossal  duct  or  an  accessory  or  detached  part  of  the 
thyroid  pland  may  bo  present  in  this  space. 

Infilmiyoii)  1^'X]I0N. — Thh  is  the  region  below  the  hyoid  bone. 
The  skin  is  but  loos(»ly  attached  to  the  underlying  structures;  be- 
neath tlio  skin  are  fat  and  the  deep  cervical  fascra.  The  platysma 
is  not  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  neck.  Below  the  hyoid  bone  may 
be  felt  the  thyroid  cartilage,  that  of  cither  side  uniting  in  the  middle 
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line  to  form  the  prominence  '^Adam's  apple."  The  Adam's  apple 
is  not  prominent  in  the  female  or  child,  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  good 
surgical  guide.  Below  the  thyroid  the  cricoid  cartilage  may  be  felt. 
This  is  located  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  and  marks  the 
point  where  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  crosses  the  common  carotid  artery. 
The  cricoid  is  a  ring  of  cartilage  which  is  rather  narrow  anteriorly, 
but  of  considerable  breadth  posteriorly;  it  is  always  very  readily  felt, 
and  is  therefore  a  good  guide.  From  the  cricoid  down  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  sternum  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  trachea.  Just 
below  the  cricoid  cartilage  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  lies 
transversely  across  the  front  of  the  trachea,  each  lobe  of  the  gland 
extending  outward  and  upward  beneath  the  stemo-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid muscles,  reaching  upward  upon  the  side  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage and  getting  into  close  proximity  to  the  common  carotid  artery  and 
its  adjoining  structures.  Between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  isthmus 
of  the  thyroid  gland  there  is  usually  a  space  about  one-half  inch  wide. 
On  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  passing  from  the  hyoid  bone  and 
thyroid  cartilage  down  to  the  sternum,  are  two  long,  flat,  ribbon-like 
niuscles,  one  superimposed  upon  the  other:  the  stemo-hyoid  and 
stemo-thyroid.  The  stemo-thyroid  lies  beneath  the  stemo-hyoid, 
being  partly  concealed  by  the  latter.  The  stemo-thyroid  is  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  does  not  reach  the  hyoid  bone, 
but  is  continuous  with  the  short  thyro-hyoid  muscle,  which  is  attached 
to  the  hyoid  bone.  The  inner  edges  of  these  muscles  do  not  meet  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  but  are  connected  with  each  other  through 
the  intervening  deep  cervical  fascia.  They  partly  cover  the  trachea 
and  sides  of  the  larj^nx  and  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
Between  the  edges  of  the  muscles,  in  the  middle  line,  from  above  down- 
ward, and  covered  only  by  the  interposed  deep  fascia,  are  the  thyroid 
and  cricoid  cartilages,  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the 
trachea. 

lU'twt'cTi  the  liyoid  bone  and  tlie  lipper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  there  is  a  space  which  is  filled  in  by  the  thyro-hyoid  mem- 
brane. This  membrane  is  pierced  on  either  side  by  the  superior 
laryn^'oal  vessels  and  the  internal  laryngeal  branches  of  the  superior 
larynt]:oal  nerve.  This  membrane  may  be  cut  in  attempts  at  suicide: 
cut  throat.  Between  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and 
the  nj)pcr  ])order  of  the  cricoid  there  is  also  a  space  which  is  filled  in 
by  a  ineiiibrane:  the  crico-tliyroid.  This  may  also  be  divided  in  cut 
throat.     Above  the  hyoid  bone,  running  transversely  inward  and  an- 
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astomosing  with  the  branch  of  the  opposite  side,  is  the  hyoid  branch 
of  the  lingual  artery.  Below  the  hyoid  bone  there  is  a  similar  trans- 
verse branch,  the  hyoid,  which  is  derived  from  the  superior  thyroid 
and  which  passes  likewise  inward,  anastomosing  across  the  middle 
line  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  A  third  transverse  branch 
passes  inward,  above  the  cricoid  cartilage,  upon  the  membrane  between 
the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  upper  border  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  This  is  the  crico-thyroid  branch  of  the  superior 
thyroid  artery.  It  also  anastomoses  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side.  Below  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  there  are  no  arterial 
branches  crossing  the  middle  line  except  through  the  isthmus  of  the 
thyroid  gland. 

The  oesophagus  lies  behind  the  trachea,  closely  applied  to  its 
posterior  wall,  and  when  empty  is  flattened  out  against  the  vertebraB. 
It  projects  a  considerable  distance  to  the  left  of  the  trachea,  and  is 
therefore  easier  to  reach  through  an  incision  upon  tlie  left  side  of  the 
neck  than  upon  the  right.  Above,  the  oesophagus  is  continuous  with 
the  pharynx,  into  the  commencement  of  which  the  larynx  opens,  the 
orifice  of  the  larynx  being  protected  by  the  overhanging  epiglottis, 
which  is  situated  below  and  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue.  The  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  larynx,  which  is  formed  by  the  broad  posterior  portion 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  is  in  close  relation  with  the  front  wall  of 
the  pharynx.  Only  a  thin  layer  of  connective  tissue  intervenes  between 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  which  consists  merely  of  a  layer  of 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  larynx,  which  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  the  broad  posterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
Wlien  the  pharynx  is  empty  it  is  flattened  out  against  the  vertebral 
column,  and  the  larynx,  under  these  circumstances,  also  lies  close  to 
the  vertebral  column. 

From  the  cricoid  cartilage  down,  the  oesophagus  and  trachea, 
although  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  form  two  distinct  tdbes, 
which  may  be  readily  separated,  one  from  the  other.  The  posterior 
wall  of  the  trachea,  which  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  oesophagus, 
is  devoid  of  cartilaginous  bands,  and  therefore  a  foreign  body,  lodged 
in  the  oesophagus,  might  press  upon  this  contiguous,  non-cartilaginous 
portion  of  the  wall  of  the  trachea  and  cause  symptoms  of  strangula- 
tion. In  the  recess  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  on  either  side, 
the  recurrent  lar}Tigeal  nerve  ascends  to  enter  the  lower  back  part  of 
the  larynx. 
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The  Larynoeal  Region  is  covered  in  front  by  skin  and  deep 
fascia^  but  laterally  by  the  muscles^  the  stemo-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid and  thyro-hyoid,  and  by  the  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  interior  of  the  larynx  may  be  examined  after  splitting  the 
thyroid  cartilage^  taking  care  to  make  this  section  in  the  middle  line, 
between  the  anterior  attachments  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  true  and 
false  vocal  cords  are  then  exposed  to  view.  The  true  cords  are  the 
lower^  and  are  attached  anteriorly,  upon  either  side  of  the  middle 
line,  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  midway  between  the  lowest  part  of  the 
incisura  in  its  upper  border  and  the  lower  border;  posteriorly  the 
true  vocal  cords  are  attached  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  rest, 
swivel-like,  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

The  false  vocal  cords  are  the  loose  folds  of  mucous  membrane 
which  are  situated  above  the  true  cords,  inclosing  much  loose  con- 
nective tissue;  these  may  readily  become  cedematou^— <Bdema  glottis 
— and  act  as  a  dangerous  obstruction  to  re^iration. 

The  Thyroid  Gland. — The  isthmus  is  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  thyroid  gland.  It  joins  the  two  lobes  of  the  gland  across  the  mid- 
dle line,  resting  transversely  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea. 
At  times  there  projects  from  the  upper  border  of  the  isthmus  a  pro- 
cess of  glandular  tissue,  the  so-called  middle  or  pyramidal  lobe,  which 
is  located  in  front  of  the  larynx  and  which  may  be  encountered  in 
operations  in  this  locality.  The  thyroid  gland  is  inclosed  in  a  distinct 
connective-tissue  capsule  which  will  be  found  considerably  thickened 
in  cases  where  pathological  processes  affect  the  gland.  Penetrating 
into  the  substance  of  the  gland  in  all  directions  are  connective-tissue 
processes  or  septa  which  are  given  off  from  the  capsule  and  which 
support  the  parenchyma  dividing  the  gland  into  lobes  and  lobules, 
and  in  which  the  lymphatics  course.  That  portion  of  the  deep  cer- 
vical fascia  tliat  surrounds  the  gland  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
external  capsule.  The  thyroid  gland  is  fixeil  to  the  cricoid  arid  thyroid 
cartilages  by  ])ands  of  connective  tissue.  These  bands  connect  the 
isthmus  of  Uio  ^land  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  lateral  lobes, 
adjacent  to  the  isthmus,  to  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
It  is  necessary  to  divide  those  bands  that  connect  the  isthmus  to 
the  cricoid  cartilage  before  the  isthmus  can  be  dislocated  downward  in 
order  to  expose  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  in  performing  the 
operation  of  high  tracheotomy.  The  two  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
one  on  each  side,  are  prolonged  backward  and  upward  upon  the  sides 
of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  reaching  as  far  back  as  the  oesophagus 
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and  itms  getting  into  close  relationship  with  the  common  carotid 
artery  and  its  adjacent  structures.  As  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  of 
each  side  ascends  in  the  recess  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus 
to  enter  the  lower,  posterior  part  of  the  larynx  it  lies  beneath  the 
corresponding  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  must  be  carefully 
avoided  in  operations  upon  the  thyroid  gland.  The  isthmus  of  the 
thyroid  lies  just  beneath  the  skin  and  deep  fascia,  whereas  the  lateral 
lobes  extend  upward  and  backward  underneath  the  stemo-hyoid  and 
stemo-thyroid  muscles. 

On  account  of  the  intimate  relationship  that  exists  between  the 
thyroid  gland  and  the  trachea,  tumors  involving  the  gland  may  press 
upon  the  trachea,  greatly  narrow  its  lumen,  or  push  it  to  one  side. 
If  tracheotomy  becomes  necessary  in  these  cases  it  may  be  di£Scult  to 
locate  the  trachea.  When  the  thyroid  is  enlarged  by  tumors,  etc.,  it 
may  be  seen  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  larynx  in  movements  of 
swallowing.  The  thyroid  is  supplied  by  the  superior  and  inferior 
thyroid  arteries  of  each  side,  and  drained  by  the  superior,  middle, 
and  inferior  thyroid  veins.  At  times  an  arterial  branch  from  the 
transverse  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  ascends  upon  the  front 
of  the  trachea  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  gland :  the  arteria  thy- 
roidea  ima.  The  arterial  and  venous  branches  form  a  network  upon 
the  surface  of  the  capsule  of  the  gland.  Sec  page  240  for  description 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries. 

The  Parathyroid  Bodies. — ^The  parathyroid  bodies  are  vari- 
able in  number,  usually  four,  occasionally  more.  They  are  small,  red- 
dish, glandular  structures  situated  in  the  connective-tissue  layer  that 
surrounds  the  thyroid  gland,  usually  posterior  to  the  gland  and  in 
more  or  less  close  relationship  to  thp  capsule  of  the  gland.  They 
are  6  to  7  mm.  long,  3  to  4  mm.  wide,  and  2.5  mm.  thick.  The 
parathyroid  bodies  are  not  constant  in  their  position.  Two  are  usually 
found  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  oesophagus,  about  on  a  level 
with  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  closely  related  to  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  corresponding  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  lower  parathyroid 
bodies  are  situated,  as  a  rule,  in  close  relationship  to  the  lower  poles 
of  the  thyroid  gland  near  the  sides  of  the  trachea.  The  parathyroid 
bodies  receive  their  blood-supply  chiefly  from  terminal  branches  of 
the  inferior  thyroid  artery.  Both  inferior  thyroid  arteries  should  not 
be  ligated  in  any  operation  upon  the  thyroid  gland.  It  is  essential 
that  the  parathyroid  bodies  be  not  injured  or  removed  in  operations 
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upon  the  thyroid  gland ;  nor  should  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries  of 
both  sides  be  ligated  in  any  operation  upon  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  function  of  the  parathyroid  bodies  is  not  clearly  understood^ 
but  it  is  certain  that  their  removal  results  in  tetany  that  inevitably 
terminates  fatally.  It  is  diflScult  or  impossible  to  recognize  these 
bodies  during  the  course  of  operations  upon  the  thyroid  gland,  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  them,  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule 
behind  which  they  are  situated  must  be  left  undisturbed.  If  the 
parathyroids  have  been  removed  or  damaged  the  symptoms  of  tetany 
that  result  may  be  controlled  by  the  administration  of  the  nucleopro- 
teids  of  the  parathyroids  of  beeves  (Beebe). 

The  Suprasternal  Begion  is  the  space  in  the  lower  front  part 
of  the  neck  above  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum  and  limited  on 
either  side  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  The  sur- 
face shows  a  depression  here  known  as  the  suprasternal  fossa,  or 
fossa  jugularis.  This  region  is  covered  by  the  skin,  beneath  which 
lies  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  which  splits  into  two  layers,  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior;  these  layers  are  attached  below  to  the  anterior  and 
posterior  edges  of  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  inclosing  a  space 
— the  suprasternal — ^between  them  which  is  occupied  by  some  con- 
nective tissue  and  l}Tnphatic  glands.  A  communicating  venous  branch 
which  connects  the  anterior  jugulars  of  either  side  is  also  included 
between  these  two  layers.  The  suprasternal  space  is  shut  off  from 
the  mediastinum  by  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia, 
and  pus  in  this  space  is  thus  hindered  from  breaking  into  the 
mediastinum  and  is  more  apt  to  open  externally  through  the  skin. 

Beneath  the  deep  fascia  lies  the  trachea,  its  anterior  surface 
being  readily  accessible  for  operation.  This  part  of  the  trachea  may 
be  lengthened  by  throwing  the, head  back.  If  the  trachea  is  incised 
transversely  the  wound  gapes,  and,  if  completely  severed  it  retracts 
into  tlie  clicst  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
reunite  it.  At  times  the  arteria  thyroidoa  ima  ascends  in  front  of 
this  lower  part  of  the  trachea  and  might  complicate  an  operation 
upon  this  part  of  the  tube. 

Descending  obliquely  downward  and  outward,  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  thyroid  gland,  are  the  inferior  thyroid  veins.  These 
enter  the  right  and  left  innominate  veins  or  both  may  enter  the  left 
innominate,  within  the  chest,  behind  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum. 
The  inferior  thyroid  veins  arc  large  and  lie  one  on  either  side  of 
the  middle  line.     As  they  descend  they  get  farther  away  from  the 
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middle  line,  so  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the 
operation  of  low  tracheotomy  if  the  incision  is  kept  strictly  in  the 
median  line. 

The  Blood-vessels  of  the  Neck.  The  Common  Carotid  Artery. 
— ^This  vessel  ascends  in  the  neck  from  behind  the  stemo-clavicular 
articulation  to  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage^ 
where  it  divides  into  the  external  and  internal  carotid.  The  course 
of  the  artery  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  stemo-clavicular 
articulation  to  a  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the 
mastoid  process.  The  muscular  guide  to  the  artery  is  the  anterior 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid.  - 

The  common  carotid  is  crossed  about  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle;  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
artery  lies  in  the  inferior  carotid  triangle  and  the  upper  part  in  the  su- 
perior carotid  triangle.  The  artery  is  more  accessible  for  ligation  in 
the  upper  triangle.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  below  the  omo- 
hyoid, the  artery  lies  beneath  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid, 
whereas  above,  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  it  does  not  lie  beneath 
the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  but  rather  in  front  of  it,  and  is  here 
quite  superficial,  being  covered  only  by  the  integument,  platysma, 
and  deep  cervical  fascia.  Opposite  the  thyroid  cartilage  the  lateral 
lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  comes  into  close  relation  with  the  artery, 
the  latter  grooving  the  gland.  In  its  course  up  the  neck  the  artery 
is  accompanied  by  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which  lies  close  upon 
its  outer  side,  and  by  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  which  lies  between 
the  vein  and  the  artery,  but  on  a  plane  posterior  to  both.  These 
structures  are  lodged  in  a  loose,  connective-tissue  bed,  which  is  con- 
tinuous below  with  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mediastinum. 

Upon  the  front  of  the  artery,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  the  deseendcns  and  communicans  noni  form  a  loop  from 
which  some  branches  are  given  off  to  supply  the  depressor  muscles  of 
the  hyoid  bone.  Posteriorly  the  artery  rests  upon  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  lower  cervical  vertcbnc  and  the  attachments  of  the 
vertebral  muscles.  The  sympathetic  nerve  lies  behind  the  artery 
and  is  closely  related  to  the  fascia  that  covers  the  prevertebral  muscles. 
Below,  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  the  inferior  thyroid  artery, 
which  arises  from  the  first  part  of  the  subelavican,  curves  inward, 
behind  the  carotid,  etc.,  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
A  prominent  tubercle,  the  tubercle  of  ChasJ^aignac,  marks  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.     To  the  inner  side  of 
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the  artery  are  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  and,  higher  np,  the  larynx 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx.  The  larynx  projects  forward  be- 
tween the  arteries  of  either  side.  Ascending  between  the  trachea  and 
the  oesophagus  is  the  inferior,  recurrent,  laryngeal  nerve.  Opposite 
the  thyroid  cartilage  the  artery,  as  mentioned  above,  is  in  close  relation 
with  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Upon  the  outer  side  of 
the  artery  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  situated,  and  in  close  proximity 
to  the  vein  a  chain  of  lymphatic  nodes.  The  common  carotid  artery- 
is  crossed  above  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  by  the  superior  thyroid  vein 
and  about  its  middle — i.e.,  below  the  omo-hyoid — ^by  the  middle 
thyroid  vein.  Both  these  veins  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular. 
Lower  in  the  neck  the  artery  is  crossed  by  the  anterior  jugular  vein, 
which,  as  a  rule,  terminates  in  the  external  jugular. 

The  artery  is  covered  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia, 
platysma,  and  deep  fascia.  The  lower  part  of  the  artery  lies  beneath 
the  stemo-mastoid,  and  this  muscle  must  therefore  be  drawn  aside 
in  order  to  expose  the  vessel.  Above,  upon  a  level  with  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  the  artery  lies  quite  superficial,  not  being  overlapped  by 
the  stemo-mastoid,  but  in  front  of  it,  and  here  its  pulsation  may  be 
both  felt  and  seen. 

The  Internal  Carotid  is  continued  upward  in  the  same  course 
as  the  common  carotid,  lying  alongside  of  the  pharynx.  The  internal 
jugular  veiiu  lies  along  its  outer  side,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
lies  beneath  both,  but  on  a  plane  posterior.  At  the  base  of  the  skull 
the  artery  enters  the  carotid  canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  after  traversing  this  canal  enters  the  cranium 
through  the  middle  lacerated  foramen.  In  the  neck  the  internal 
carotid  lies  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  covered  by  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid;  it  is  situated  deeper  than  the  external 
carotid  and  upon  a  plane  posterior  to  it.  The  stylo-glossus  and  siylo- 
pharyngeus  muscles,  as  they  pass  forward  to  the  tongue  and  to  the 
side  of  the  pharynx,  are  interposed  between  the  internal  and  external 
carotids.  Behind,  the  artery  rests  upon  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  upper  cervical  vertebraB  and  upon  the  rectus  capitis  anticus 
major  muscle.  The  sympathetic  nerve,  with  its  superior  ganglion, 
lies  behind  the  arterv,  between  it  and  the  anterior  vertebral  muscles. 
Internally  the  artery  is  in  relation  with  the  side  of  the  pharynx.  The 
superior  laryngeal  nerve  descends  between  it  and  the  pharynx.  At 
its  oripn  the  artery  lies  quite  superficial,  being  covered  by  the  in- 
tegument, platysma,  and  deep  fascia  and  overlapped  by  the  anterior 
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margin  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
it  lies  deep  in  the  neck  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and  the  parotid  gland  and  the  stylo- 
pharyngeus  and  stylo-glossus  muscles,  these  two  latter  muscles  sep- 
arating it  from  the  external  carotid.    , 

At  the  base  of  the  skull  the  internal  jugular  vein  leaves  the  in- 
ternal carotid  artery  and  enters  the  skull  through  the  jugular  fora- 
men. This  foramen  is  located  external  and  posterior  to  the  opening 
which  marks  the  commencement  of  the  carotid  canal.  Just  below 
the  base  of  the  skull  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  passes  forward  be- 
tween the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  internal  carotid  artery  and 
then  continues  forward,  below  the  stylo-glossus  muscle,  to  reach  the 
side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue.  Just  above  the  level  of  the  hyoid 
bone  the  hypoglossal  nerve  curves  forward  between  the  artery  and 
the  vein.  The  spinal  accessory,  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  is  situated 
between  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
but  p'asses  backward  and  outward  to  reach  the  deep  surface  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle. 

The  External  Carotid  Artery,  at  its  origin,  is  located  in  the 
superior  carotid  triangle  in  front  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  It 
passes  upward  to  a  point  between  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw,  and  the  mastoid  process,  and  here,  within  the  substance  of 
the  parotid  gland,  divides  into  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary. 
As  it  ascends  upon  the  side  of  the  neck  it  describes  a  gentle  curve 
with  the  convexity  forward  and  is  placed  upon  a  plane  anterior  to  the 
internal  carotid,  giving  off  many  branches  to  the  muscles  and  struct- 
ures in  the  neck  and  to  the  tongue.  It  lies  in  front  of  the  anterior 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  being  covered  only  by  the  skin,  platysma, 
and  deep  fascia ;  higher  up,  on  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
it  is  covered  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid, 
and  at  its  bifurcation  into  its  terminal  branches  it  lies  deep  within 
the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland. 

The  external  carotid  artery  does  not  lie  as  deep  in  the  neck  as 
the  internal  carotid;  upon  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw 
these  two  vessels  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  stylo-glossus 
and  8tylo-phar}'ngeus  muscles  (together  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve).  Both  those  muscles  arise  from  the  styloid  process  and  pass 
forward,  between  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries,  in  their 
course  to  reach  the  side  of  the  tongue  and  the  pharynx. 

As  the  external  carotid  artery  lies  within  the  parotid  gland  it  is 
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crossed^  upon  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  by 
the  divisions  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  temporo-maxillary  vein,  which 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  veins, 
also  lies  superficial  to  it.  Below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  the  artery  is 
crossed  by  the  temporo-facial  vein;  this  vessel  is  formed  by  the  facial 
and  a  large  branch  from  the  temporo-maxillary,  and  after  receiving 
the  lingual  and  sometimes  the  superior  thyroid,  terminates  in  the 
internal  jugular. 

Below  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone  the  external  carotid  gives  oflf 
the  superior  thyroid.  This  branch  passes  forward  and  downward  to 
the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  gives  branches  to  the  larynx. 
The  next  branch  given  oflf  above  the  superior  thyroid  is  the  lingual. 
This  vessel  passes  forward,  beneath  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid 
muscles  and  beneath  the  hyo-glossus,  to  supply  the  tongue.  The 
next  branch  above  is  the  facial.  The  facial  is  directed  forward  and 
upward  and  curving  over  the  inferior  border  of  the  lower  jaw,  in 
the  groove  just  in  front  of  the  masseter  muscle,  ascends  upon  the  side 
of  the  face,  nose,  etc.  At  its  origin  the  facial  artery  lies  beneath 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  close  to 
the  posterior  border  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  which  it  grooves  and 
supplies;  here  it  gives  off  its  submental  branch,  which  runs  forward 
upon  the  under  surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  close  to  the  body 
of  the  lower  jaw.  From  its  posterior  aspect,  upon  a  level  with  the 
origin  of  the  facial,  the  external  carotid  artery  gives  off  its  occipital 
branch.  This  vessel  passes  upward  and  backward  across  the  internal 
jugular  vein  and  ascends  beneath  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  to  reach  the  occipital  region  of  thehead.  Above  the 
origin  of  the  occipital,  also  from  its  posterior  aspect,  the  external  caro- 
tid gives  off  the  posterior  auricular.  This  vessel  courses  upward  and 
backward,  running  close  behind  the  ear  and  supplying  this  and  the 
mastoid  re<^ion.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  swings  forward  across  the 
outer  side  of  the  external  carotid  artery  upon  a  level  with  the  origin 
of  the  occipital. 

The  Internal  Jugular  Vein  lies  close  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  common  carotid  artery  and  its  continuation,  the  internal  carotid. 
This  vessel  is  large,  as  big  around  as  the  little  finger,  very  thin 
walled,  and  lies  in  the  same  connective-tissue  bed  with  the  artery 
and  the  pneuniofrastric  nerve.  Tt  is  formed  above,  at  the  base  of 
the  skull,  by  the  union  of  the  lateral  (sigmoid)  and  inferior  petrosal 
sinuses.    These  vesjiels  emerge  from  the  interior  of  the  skull  through 
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the  jugular  foramen^  which  is  situated  behind  and  external  to  the 
commencement  of  the  carotid  canal;  the  pneumogastric,  spinal  ac- 
cessory, and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  also  emerge  from  the  cranium 
throng  the  jugular  foramen.  Just  outside  the  skull  the  lateral  and 
the  inferior  petrosal  sinuses  join  and  form  a  bulbous  dilatation,  which 
marks  the  commencement  of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  At  the  root 
of  the  neck  the  internal  jugular  terminates  by  joining  with  the  sub- 
clavian to  form  the  innominate.  In  its  course  through  the  neck  the 
vein  receives  a  number  of  large  branches :  the  temporo-facial,  lingual, 
and  superior  and  middle  thyroids.  A  chain  of  lymphatic  nodes  is 
situated  along  the  outer  side  of  the  vein,  close  to  its  wall,  and  these 
may  be  diseased  and  require  extirpation.  On  the  right  side,  in  the 
root  of  the  neck,  where  the  internal  gugular  unites  with  the  sub- 
clavian, the  right  lymphatic  duct  is  seen  to  enter  the  vessel.  Upon 
the  left  side  of  the  neck  the  thoracic  duct  enters  the  vein  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  subclavian. 

The  thoracic  duct  ascends  out  of  the  thorax  into  the  root  of 
the  neck,  arches  forward  and  outward  over  the  first  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  and  empties  into  the  internal  jugular  vein  in  the 
angle  fonned  by  the  junction  of  this  vein  with  the  subclavian. 

The  Subclavian  Artery. — This  vessel  upon  the  right  side  is 
derived  from  the  innominate,  which  bifurcates  behind  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular articulation  into  the  common  carotid  and  subclavian.  The 
left  subclavian  is  given  off  from  the  left  end  of  the  transverse  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  ascends  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
as  far  as  the  left  stemo-clavicular  articulation. 

From  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  upon  either  side,  the 
subclavian  artery  arches  outward  across  the  root  of  the  neck  and 
passes  into  the  axilla  to  become  the  axillary.  In  the  root  of  the  neck 
the  artery  is  found  in  the  subclavian  triangle  resting  directly  upon 
the  first  rib. 

The  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  at  its  attachment,  is  situated 
in  front  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  thus,  for  purposes  of  descrip- 
tion, serves  to  divide  the  vessel  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  of  the 
artery  corresponds  to  that  portion  which  is  included  between  its  origin 
and  the  inner  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  sciilenus  anticus;  the 
second  part  of  the  artery  corresponds  to  the  portion  immediately 
behind  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus,  and  the  third  part  of  the  artery 
reaches  from  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  soaU'nus  anticus 
to  the  point  whore  it  enters  the  axilla  to  become  the  axillary.    The 
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first  and  second  parts  of  the  artery  are  in  intimate  relation  with  the 
apex  of  the  lung  and  dome  of  the  pleura;  the  third  portion  rests 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib.  The  trunks  of  the  brachial 
plexus  in  their  course  through  the  subclavian  triangle  are  situated 
above  the  subclavian  artery.  The  subclavian  artery  gives  off  several 
large  branches;  from  its  first  part  the  vertebral,  internal  mammary, 
and  thyroid  axis  (inferior  thyroid,  suprascapular,  transversalis  colli) ; 
from  the  second  part,  the  superior  intercostal.  The  origin  of  these 
branches  varies  in  different  individuals  and  in  the  same  individual 
upon  either  side. 

The  subclavian  vein  is  the  continuation  of  the  axillary.  It  passes 
inward  across  the  root  of  the  neck,  beneath  the  clavicle  and  in  front 
of  the  scalenus  anticus  tendon,  resting  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  first  rib  and  lying  in  front  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery. 
It  is  situated  a  considerable  distance  away  from  the  artery,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus.  The 
subclavian  vein  joins  with  the  internal  jugular  to  form  the  innomi- 
nate. Upon  the  right  side  where  these  two  veins  join  they  receive 
the  right  lymphatic  duct,  and  upon  the  left  side,  at  their  junction, 
they  receive  the  thoracic  duct. 

Tub  Inferior  Thyroid  Autbry  is  seen  deep  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  inferior  carotid  triangle.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  thyroid  axis 
which  arises  from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian.  The  inferior 
thyroid  artery  passes  upward  and  inward  along  the  inner  border  of 
the  scalenus  anticus  muscle.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  lies  behind 
the  common  carotid  artery.  Upon  a  level  with  or  just  below  the 
transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra — this  process  is  readily 
identified  by  the  prominent  tubercle  which  marks  it,  the  tubercle  of 
Chassaignac — the  artery  turns  inward  toward  the  middle  of  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  artery  dis- 
appears underneath  the  border  of  the  gland  and  then  turns  downward 
toward  the  lower  pole  of  the  lobe,  where  it  breaks  up  into  a  number 
of  branches  to  enter  this  part  of  the  gland.  As  the  vessel  turns  in- 
ward upon  a  level  with  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  it  lies  behind  the 
common  carotid  artery,  and  is  crossed  by  the  cervical  sympathetic 
nerve.  The  middle  cervical  fjanglion  lies  in  front  of  the  artery.  Just 
before  the  inferior  thvroid  arterv  reaches  the  thyroid  gland  the  re- 
current  laryn^real  neiTO  passes  across  it,  usually  in  front  of  the  artery, 
sometimes  behind  it,  also  upon  the  level  of  the  transverse  process  of 
the    sixth    cervical    vertebra.     The    recurrent    laryngeal    nerve    of 
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each  side  is  situated  well  behind  the  corresponding  lobe  of  the  thyroid 
gland  in  the  recess  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus. 

The  Superior  Thyroid  Artery  is  the  first  branch  given  off 
from  the  external  carotid  just  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  common 
carotid,  about  upon  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  The  artery  ascends  a  short  distance  and  then  curves  down- 
ward and  disappears  underneath  the  omohyoid  muscle  in  its  course 
to  the  upper  pole  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  where 
it  divides  into  two  main  branches,  one  going  to  the  anterior  and 
the  other  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  artery 
is  accompanied  by  the  superior  thyroid  vein.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
ligate  the  superior  thyroid  vessels  in  cases  of  intense  hypertiiyroidism 
preliminary  to  extirpating  a  lobe. 

The  Vertebral  Artery  lies  deep  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 
It  arises  from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  between  the  scalenus 
anticus  muscle  in  front  and  the  longus  colli  behind  and  enters  the 
foramen  in  the  base  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical 
vertebra.  The  prominent  tubercle  on  the  transverse  process  of  this 
vertebra  is  a  good  guide  to  the  artery.  The  artery  may  be  reached 
through  the  subclavian  triangle  by  drawing  the  stemo-mastoid  forward 
toward  the  middle  line  or  by  nicking  or  incising  its  posterior  border. 

The  Cervical  Sympathetic  Nerves. — The  cervical  sympathetic  is 
found  deep  in  the  neck  behind  the  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular 
vein,  and  vagus  nerve,  resting  upon  the  praevertebral  muscles — the 
rectus  capitis  anticus  major  above  and  the  longus  colli  below.  The 
nerve  lies  in  intimate  contact  with  these  muscles  beneath  the  fascia 
that  covers  them, — the  fascia  praevertebralis.  At  the  root  of  the  neck 
the  nerve  descends  into  the  thorax. 

The  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic  is  marked  by  three 
swellings  or  ganglia, — the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior. 

The  superior  ganglion,  the  largest,  is  fusiform  in  shape  and 
about  one  inch  in  length.  It  is  found  resting  upon  the  rectus  capitis 
major  muscle  opposite  the  second  and  third  vertebrae,  behind  the 
internal  carotid  artery  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vagus  nerve. 
Among  other  branches  it  gives  off  the  superior  cardiac  nerve. 

The  middle  ganglion  is  the  smallest  of  the  three.  It  is  some- 
times absent  or  it  may  be  double.  It  is  situated  at  the  point  where 
the  sympathetic  nerve  crosses  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  opposite  the 
prominent  tubercle  on  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  vertebra, — 
the  tubercle  of  (-hassaignac.     This  ganglion  gives  off  thyroid  branches 
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that  accompany  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  to  the  thyroid  gland. 
The  middle  cardiac  nerve  is  derived  from  the  middle  ganglion. 

The  inferior  cervical  ganglion  is  larger  than  the  middle.  It  is 
irregular  in  shape  and  is  frequently  merged  with  the  first  thoracic 
ganglion.  It  is  situated  opposite  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  between 
the  scalenus  anticus  and  longus  colli  muscles  and  under  cover  of 
the  vertebral  vessels.  A  branch  from  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion 
curves  around  the  subclavian  artery  and  ascends  to  communicate 
with  the  middle  cervical  ganglion;  it  is  called  the  ansa  Vieussenii. 
The  inferior  ganglion  gives  off  the  inferior  cardiac  nerve. 

Pupillo-dilator  fibers  are  derived  from  the  superior  ganglion 
through  branches  to  the  Gkisserian  ganglion  and  then  through  the 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  and  the  long  ciliary  nerves. 

Branches  from  the  middle  ganglion  are  distributed  to  the  thy- 
roid gland.' 

Accelerator  fibers  to  the  heart  are  divided  from  all  three  gan- 
glia and  from  the  first  thoracic  ganglion. 

The  Cervical  Lymph-nodes. — ^Thesc  are  pinkish  bodies  ranging 
in  size  from  a  small  bead  to  a  bean.  They  usually  occur  in  groups 
or  chains  along  the  course  of  the  large  veins.  Occasionally  they  are 
found  singly.  They  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two  groups, 
superficial  and  deep.  Both  groups  conimunicate  freely  with  each 
other.  The  lymph-nodes  are  aggregations  of  lymph-tissue  situated 
along  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The  l}7nph-nodes  readily 
become  affected,  enlarged,  tender,  when  infectious  material,  absorbed 
by  the  capillary  lymph-spaces  and  channels,  reaches  them. 

The  Superficial  Lymph-nodes  arc  lodged  in  the  subcutaneous 
connective-tissue  layer,  just  underneath  the  skin,  between  the  super- 
ficial and  deep  fasciae.  They  are  situated  along  the  course  of  the  ex- 
ternal jugular  vein  and  its  tributaries.  The  superficial  lymph-nodes 
may  become  affected  in  connection  with  lesions  of  the  face,  neck, 
scalp.  They  tend  to  soften,  break  down,  and  open  through  the  skin. 
If  it  becomes  necessary  to  incise  them  the  skin  layer  only  need  be 
penetrated.  After  they  have  been  incised  and  evacuated  they  may  be 
swabbed  out  with  tincture  of  iodin  and  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 
If  enlarged  as  the  result  of  some  chronic  process  and  not  broken 
down,  they  may  be  slielled  out  readily  by  blunt  dissection. 

The  Deep  Cervical  Lymph-nodes. — They  are  found  deep  in 
the  neck,  underneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  in  the  connective-tissue 
spaces  along  the  course  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck.     They  are 
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found  lying  very  dose  to  the  walls  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  and 
its  tributaries.  The  different  groups  of  lymph-nodes  may  be  named 
according  to  their  situation  in  the  various  triangular  spaces  of  the 
neck.  The  deep  lymph-nodes  may  be  affected  secondarily  to  infec- 
tion of  the  superficial  or  they  may  become  enlarged  (swollen)  as  a 
result  of  infection  that  enters  through  the  tonsils  and  glandular 
tissue  of  the  naso-pharynx,  mouth,  base  of  the  tongue,  «tc.  The  in- 
flammatory process  may  be  acute,  in  which  case  the  lymph-glands 
may  suppurate  and  break  down,  and  all  that  will  be  necessary  is  sim- 
ple incision  and  drainage.  Frequently  the  glands  are  found  to  be  the 
seat  of  tuberculous  disease.  They  become  swollen,  some  cheesy  in 
the  center;  others  suppurate  and  break  down.  Those  glands  that 
have  not  yet  broken  down  may  be  readily  enucleated.  Those  that  have 
suppurated  are  often  very  firmly  adherent  to  adjacent  structures, 
walls  of  veins,  etc.,  and  require  much  care  in  dissecting  them  out. 
Operation  to  be  successful  must  be  thorough. 

Anatomically  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  surgical  interference  the 
lymph-nodes  may  be  grouped  according  to  their  situation  in  the  vari- 
ous triangular  spaces  as  follows: — 

Superior  carotid  triangle. 

Inferior  carotid  triangle. 

Submaxillary  triangle. 

Occipital  triangle. 

Subclavian  triangle. 

Less  frequently  gland-masses  are  found  in  the  front  of  the  neck, 
in  the  submental  triangle  and  in  the  laryngeal  region.  The  enlarged 
glands  may  be  fairly  well  confined  to  one  triangle  or  may  involve 
several  spaces,  or  all  the  glands  of  one  or  both  sides  of  the  neck  may 
be  affected. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  NECK. 

Ligation  of  Blood-vessels.  Tub  Common  Carotid  Artery. — 
The  comiiion  carotid  may  be  tied  either  above  or  below  the  point 
where  the  omo-hyoid  crosses  it,  which  is  upon  a  level  with  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  It  is  ligated  preferably  and  more  readily  in  the  so-called 
superior  carotid  triangle:   above  the  crossing  of  the  omo-hyoid. 

The  linear  guide  to  the  common  carotid  is  a  line  drawn  from 
a  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process 
to  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation.  The  muscular  guide  is  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 
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The  incision  is  made  about  two  inches  long,  corresponding  to 
the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  its  midpoint  upon  a  level 
with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  This  incision  penetrates  through  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  fatty  layer,  including  the  platysma,  and  should 
expose  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-raastoid  muscle.  The  edge 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  should  be  recognized  and  drawn  outward,  and 
then,  after  carefully  incising  the  underlying  layer  of  deep  cervical 
fascia, — tlie  fascia  that  separates  the  vessels  from  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle, — the  vessels,  surrounded  by  some  loose  connective  tissue,  are 
exposed — first,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  big  and  thin-walled,  lying 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  then  the  common  carotid,  whose 
pulsation  is  readily  felt  and  seen  and  which  lies  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  vein.  The  pneumogastric  nerve,  which  is  located  between' 
the  artery  and  vein,  but  behind  them,  is  not  seen.  The  anterior  belly 
of  the  omo-hyoid  is  seen  as  it  crosses  the  vessels  opposite  the  cricoid 
cari;ilage.  The  loop  formed  by  the  descendens  and  commimicans  noni 
may  also  be  recognized  upon  the  front  of  the  vessels.  The  superior 
thyroid  vein  crosses  the  artery  from  within  outward  above  the  omo- 
hyoid muscle,  and  the  middle  thyroid  vein  below  this  muscle.  If 
these  vessels  are  cut,  they  should  be  clamped  and  tied. 

The  connective-tissue  sheath  which  incloses  the  artery  should 
be  picked  up  with  mouse-tooth  forceps,  and  nicked  with  the  point 
of  the  knife  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  vessels;  into  the 
opening  thus  made,  a  director  is  introduced,  and,  working  close  to 
its  wall,  the  vesvsel  is  separated  all  around,  taking  care  to  avoid  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  which  lies  posterioriy.  A  blunt-pointed  aneurism 
needle  is  then  introduced  into  the  opening  and  carried  around  the 
ariery  from  without  inward,  entering  between  the  ari;ery  and  the 
vein.  The  ligature  is  then  drawn  around  the  vessel,  and  we  are  ready 
to  tie.  The  ligature  should  be  of  ordinary  catgut  and  tied  with  a 
square  knot.  After  the  ligature  is  in  place  and  before  it  is  tied  the 
parts  should  be  again  inspected  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  nerve 
is  not  included.  Some  surgeons  tie  the  artery  double  and  divide  it 
between  the  ligatures,  but  this  is  probably  unnecessary.  The  incision 
is  closed  with  a  catgut  suture. 

The  Extkknal  Cauotid. — The  ligation  of  the  external  carotid 
is  practiced  as  a  preliminary  to  many  bloody  operations  about  the 
moiitli,  jaws,  etc.,  and  to  control  hemorrhage  from  parts  supplied  by 
its  branches  wlien  the  branches  themselves  are  not  accessible.  The 
linear  guide  to  the  artery  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  common  carotid; 
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the  muscular  guide  is  the  anterior  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid.  At 
the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  the  common  carotid  artery 
bifurcates  into  the  external  and  internal  carotids,  and  it  is  close  to  its 
origin,  near  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  tliat  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  is  ligated.  The  incision  commences  at  the  level  of  the 
hyoid  bone  and  is  carried  downward,  for  a  distance  of  about  two 
inches,  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  The  in- 
cision penetrates  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysma  muscle  down 


Fig.  138.— il,  incision  for  removal  of  lower  jaw;  B,  incision  for  ligation  of 
lingual  artery  and  Kocher's  amputation  of  tongue;  0,  incision  for  ligation  of 
common  carotid  and  for  cesophagotomy. 

to  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  exposing  the  edge  of  the  sterno-niaFtoid 
muscle,  wliich  should  be  recognized.  The  edges  of  the  incision  are 
drawn  apart  with  blunt-pronged  retractors  and.  the  deep  cervical  fascia 
is  then  incised. 

The  pulsation  of  the  artery,  within  its  connective-tissue  sheath, 
may  now  be  both  seen  and  felt.  The  external  carotid  artery  lies  a 
little  in  front  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  The  in- 
ternal carotid,  together  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pneumo- 
gastric  ner\'e,  lies  posterior  to  the  external  carotid,  beneath  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid.    Corresponding  to  the  upper  border 
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• 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  loose  connective  tissue  that  invests  the 
artery  is  picked  up  with  a  thumb  forceps  and  snipped  with  the  point 
of  the  knife,  cutting  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  vessel;  into  the  opening  which  is  thus  made  a  blunt  director 
is  introduced  and  worked  around  the  vessel,  sticking  close  to  its  wall. 
Through  the  path  thus  made  by  the  director  a  ligature  is  carried  around 
the  vessel  in  the  eye  of  an  aneurism  needle.  The  ligature  is  then 
tied  and  the  incision  closed.  After  the  ligature  has  been  carried 
around  the  artery  it  may  be  left  untied,  with  its  ends  hanging  out 
of  the  incision,  to  be  tied  only  in  case  an  emergency  arises  calling 
for  its  use. 

The  Internal  Carotid. — ^The  ligation  of  the  internal  cai:otid 
is  but  seldom  called  for.  The  internal  carotid  may  be  tied  through 
an  incision  similar  to  that  for  ligation  of  the  external  carotid.  The 
vessel  is  found  underueath  the  anterior  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid, 
which  is  the  muscular  guide  to  it.  The  internal  carotid  has  the 
same  relations  to  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve 
that  the  common  carotid  has,  the  internal  carotid  being  really  the 
continuation  of  the  common;  and  these  structures  must  be  avoided 
in  isolating  the  vessel  and  passing  the  ligature. 

The  Subclavian  Artery. — The  third  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery  is  tied  after  it  is  exposed  in  the  subclavian  triangle. 

The  patient  is  placed  with  the  shoulders  somewhat  raised  and 
the  head  thrown  back  and  turned  toward  the  opposite  side,  the  arm 
being  drawn  down  to  depress  the  slioulder.  The  incision  corresponds 
to  the  middle  third  of  the  clavicle.  It  is  placed  just  above  the  clavicle, 
and  extends  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius  forward  and 
inward  almost  as  far  as  the  outer  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle; 
the  incision  falls  a  little  short  of  the  edge  of  tlie  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  in  order  to  avoid  the  external  jugular  vein.  The  incision 
in  the  skin  may  be  made  by  drawing  the  integument  of  the  neck 
downward  over  the  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  then  cutting  through 
it,  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  clavicle;  when  the  skin  is  released, 
the  incision  is  found  to  lie  just  above  and  parallel  with  the  clavicle. 
This  incision  reaches  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysma  down  to 
the  deep  fascia.  The  deep  fascia,  which  reaches  from  the  edge  of 
the  trapezius  mu?cle  behind  to  the  sterno-mastoid  in  front,  is  now 
incised,  avoidinfr  the  external  jugular  vein,  which  pierces  the  deep 
cen-ical  fascia  behind  the  outer  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 
Beneath  the  deep  fascia  the  venous  plexus,  formed  by  the  transversalis 
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colli  and  suprascapular,  is  encountered.  These  veins  may  be  wounded, 
but  are  readily  clamped ;  often,  however,  they  can  be  avoided,  as  the 
knife  may  be  discarded  after  the  deep  fascia  has  been  incised.  Beneath 
the  deep  fascia  there  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  loose  fat  and 
connective  and  lymphatic  tissue. 

The  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  which  lies  pretty 
low  down  near  the  clavicle,  is  now  sought  and  must  be  drawn  upward 
to  show  the  subclavian  triangle,  of  which  it  forms  the  upper  bound- 
ary, the  anterior  boundary  being  formed  by  the  stemo-mastoid  and 
the  inferior  boundary  by  the  clavicle. 

Within  the  triangle,  passing  transversely  outward,  are  the  trans- 
versalis  colli  and  suprascapular  arteries.  These  vessels  should  be 
avoided.  The  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  which  is  the  guide  to 
the  subclavian  artery,  may  be  felt  as  a  tense  cord  passing  straight 
up  and  down  beneath  the  posterior  or  outer  border  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  attached  below  to  the  first  rib.  The  phrenic  nerve  passes 
obliquely  downward  across  the  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus 
anticus  into  the  thorax.  If  this  tendon  is  followed  downward  as 
far  as  its  attachment  to  the  first  rib,  one  may  locate  the  subclavian 
artery  as  it  passes  outward  and  forward  from  behind  the  tendon  of 
the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  resting  directly  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  first  rib.  That  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  which  lies  upon 
the  first  rib  is  tlio  part  which  is  ligated.  The  subclavian  vein  lies  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  inner  side  of,  and  anterior  to,  the  artery, 
the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus  intervening  between  them,  and 
is  not  apt  to  be  encountered  during  the  operation.  Within  the  tri- 
angle, above  the  subclavian  artery,  may  be  seen  the  three  cords  of 
the  brachial  plexus.  These  pass  obliquely  downward  and  outward 
from  behind  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  and  should  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  artery,  which  is  the  lowest  structure  in  this  triangle  and  rests 
directly  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib.  These  structures 
may  all  be  exposed  by  blunt  dissection,  separating  with  the  finger  or 
handle  of  the  knife,  after  the  deep  fascia  has  been  incised. 

With  blunt  retractors  the  wound  is  held  open  and  the  connective- 
tissue  sheath,  which  envelops  the  artery,  picked  up  and  snipped  with 
the  scissors  and  the  artery  then  separated  from  the  adjoining  struc- 
tures with  a  blunt  director,  working  around  the  artery  close  to  its 
wall.  The  aneurism  needle  is  passed  around  the  artery-  from  without 
inward,  avoiding  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus.    The  subclavian 
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vein,  which  lies  below  and  internal  to  the  artery,  is  not  apt  to  be  in 
the  way. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  dome  of  the  pleura  reaches 
above  the  clavicle  into  the  subclavian  triangle,  and  that  the  subclavian 
artery  (second  part),  as  it  lies  behind  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus 
anticus,  rests  upon  the  pleura,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
injuring  this  structure,  especially  in  making  way  for  the  passage  of 
the  ligature. 

The  ligature  is  tied  with  a  square  knot,  deep  in  the  wound, 
without  lifting  the  artery  too  much  out  of  its  bed. 

The  Lingual  Artery^ — ^This  artery  is  usually  ligated  prelimi- 
nary to  amputation  of  the  tongue.    For  incision,  etc.,  see  page  282. 

The  Supbkior  Thyroid  Artery. — The  superior  thyroid  arteries 
of  both  sides  may  be  ligated  some  days  or  weeks  before  undertaking 
extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  cases  of  exophthalmic  goiter,  when 
the  symptoms  are  so  exaggerated  as  to  counterindicate  the  more 
radical  operation.  / 

The  incision,  about  two  and  one-half  inches  long,  is  made  from 
the  anterior  edge  of  one  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  across  the  front  of 
the  neck,  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  other.  The  incision  follows  the 
natural  crease  of  the  neck  and  is  placed  just  above  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
midway  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  hyoid  bone.  The  artery 
is  found  just  underneath  the  deep  fascia,  close  to  its  origin  from 
the  external  carotid,  in  the  space  between  the  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  and  the  lateral  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  vessel 
may  be  felt  pulsating  with  the  finger  in  the  wound.  The  superior 
thyroid  vein  is  included  with  the  artery  in  the  ligature.  The  vessels 
are  picked  up  u|)on  the  blunt  ligature-carrier  and  tied  with  twenty- 
day  catgut.  Instead  of  the  incision  described  above,  a  separate  in- 
cision may  he  made  on  each  side  of  the  neck  for  each  vessel.  The 
incision  corresponds  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and 
is  about  two  inches  long  and  placed  opiX)sitc  the  upi^er  l)order  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

The  Inferior  Thyroid  Artery. — ^I'his  vessel  is  ligated  during 
the  course  of  operation  upon  the  tliyroid  gland.  This  artery  is  the 
largest  branch  of  the  thyroid  axis.  It  ascends  deep  in  the  root  of 
the  neck  along  the  inner  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle  and 
opposite  the  prominent  anterior  tubercle  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra, 
the  tubercle  of  Chassaignac,  passes  inward  behind  the  common  carotid 
arterv^  etc.,  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid 
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gland.  It  is  crossed  by  the  sympathetic  nerve,  the  middle  cervical 
ganglion  resting  upon  the  artery  either  anterior  or  posterior  to  it. 
The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  as  it  ascends  in  the  root  of  the  neck 
also  crosses  the  artery. 

Occasionally  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  together  with  both 
superior  thyroids  is  ligated  without  removal  of  part  of  the  thyroid 
gland  in  cases  of  intense  hyperthyroidism  when  the  major  operation 
of  removal  of  a  portion  of  tiie  thyroid  gland  would  be  extremely 
dangerous.  In  these  cases  the  vessels  are  ligated  and  later,  after  the 
conditions  have  improved,  one  lobe  of  tlie  gland  may  be  excised. 

An  incision  about  three  inches  in  length  is  made  along  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  the  middle  of  the  incision  opposite 
the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  incision  extends  through  the  skin  and  fat 
down  to  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  This  layer  is  divided  in  front  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  and  the  tendon  of  the  omo-hyoid,  as  it  crosses  the 
common  carotid,  recognized.  Just  below  the  point  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  tendon  of  the  omo-hyoid,  the  common  carotid  artery  together 
with  the  adjacent  structures,  internal  jugular  vein,  pneumogastric 
nerve,  is  drawn  outward  with  a  blunt  hook.  The  lobe  of  the  thyroid 
gland  is  drawn  toward  the  middle  line  of  the  neck.  With  the  finger 
in  the  wound,  the  tubercle  on  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cer- 
vical vertebra  is  sought.  This  is  the  guide  to  the  artery.  At  this 
level  tlie  vessel  is  found  deep  in  the  wound  as  it  passes  inward  to 
reach  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland.  A  ligature  of  chromic 
catgut  is  carried  aroimd  the  vessel  with  an  aneurism  needle  and 
securely  tied.  The  ligature  should  be  applied  to  the  vessel  some  little 
distance  away  from  tlie  thyroid  gland  «)  as  to  avoid  the  inferior  re- 
current laryngeal  nerve  which  passes  across  the  artery  as  it  ascends 
in  the  neck. 

Faoio-hypoglossal  Nerve  Anastomosis. — The  facial  nerve  is  oc- 
casionally injured,  divided,  during  the  course  of  operations  upon 
the  mastoid  antrum,  result  of  gun-shot,  etc.,  and  it  may  be  desirable 
to  make  an  anastomosis  between  its  peripheral  portion  and  the  prox- 
imal portion  of  some  other  nerve — the  hypoglossal  or  spinal  acces- 
sory— with  the  object  of  correcting  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  etc.  Usually  the  hypoglossal  is  selected  because  of  the  fact 
that  its  nucleus  of  origin  is  quite  adjacent  to  that  of  the  facial; 
it  is  quite  readily  accessible  in  the  neck,  and  the  paralyses  resulting 
from  its  division  are  not  so  objectionable,  etc. 
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The  facial  nerve  is  reached  through  an  incision  that  commences 
above,  just  behind  the  ear,  above  and  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the 
mastoid  process,  and  passes  downward  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle  as  far  as,  or  beyond,  the  level  of  the  hyoid 
bone.  The  nerve  is  sought  deep  in  the  parotid  space,  between  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw  in  front  and  the  mastoid  process  behind.  The 
parotid  gland  is  exposed  and  detached  posteriorly  so  that  it  may  be 
drawn  well  forward  with  the  blunt-pronged  tractor.  The  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  is  retracted  toward  the  back.  All  hemorrhage  must 
be  controlled  so  that  the  wound  is  dry.  The  nerve  may  be  seen  as 
it  passes  forward  external  to  the  styloid  process  and  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastric  muscle  on  ite  way  to  enter  the  parotid  gland. 
It  enters  the  posterior  border  of  the  parotid  gland  about  one  cm. 
above  and  one  cm.  internal  to  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process.  The 
nerve  is  followed  up  toward  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  and  cut  square 
through  as  high  up  as  possible,  and  the  end  brought  down  ready 
for  anastomosis  with  the  nerve  chosen  for  the  purpose — ^usually  the 
hypoglossal. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  is  sought  in  the  lower  part  of  the  incision. 
The  nerve  is  found  as  it  curves  from  behind,  forward,  across  the 
external  carotid  artery,  just  above  the  point  where  the  common  carotid 
bifurcates  and  just  behind  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle. 
The  hypoglossal  is  cut  and  the  proximal  end  brought  up  to  meet 
the  distal  end  of  the  facial.  The  ends  of  the  nerves  are  joined  to- 
gether accurately  with  several  very  fine  silk  or  catgut  sutures.  The 
sutures  are  introduced  with  a  fine  needle,  and  should  include  only 
the  sheaths  of  the  nerves  in  their  bite. 

Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  expose  and  stretch  the  facial  nerve 
for  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles. 

Besection  of  the  Spinal  Accessory  Nerve. — Tlie  nerve  supplies 
the  Hteruo-niastoid  and  the  trai)cziiis.  It  is  sometimes  divided  for 
the  relief  of  wry  ne<*k.  An  incision  three  inches  long  is  made  ex- 
I)osing  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  ed^e  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle.  The  deep  cenical  ftu^cia  is  incised.  The  posterior  belly  of 
the  (lif^^astric  muscle  is  exposed  and  recognized.  The  nerv^e  descends 
from  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  diprastric  to  enter  the  stemo- 
mast^>id  upon  its  under  surface.  Tho  spinal  accessorv^  emerges  from 
the  skull  through  the  jugular  foramen  in  close  association  with  the 
vagus.  It  passes  downwards  and  backwards  behind  the  internal 
jugular  vein.    It  descends  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
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and  the  stylo-hyoid  muscles  to  enter  the  upper  part  of  tlie  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  upon  its  deep  surface,  about  one  inch  below  the  tip 
of  the  mastoid  proc«BB.  It  gives  branches  to  the  muscle  and  emerges 
upon  the  poBterior  border  of  the  muscle,  jiut  above  the  middle  of  the 
neck  and  then  continues  obliquely  downward,  across  the  occipital 
triangle  to  terminate  in  the  deep  surface  of  the  trapezius  whidi  it 
supplies.  The  nerve  is  exposed  and  divided,  a  portion  being  resected 
before  it  enters  the  substance  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 


Fit.  1»-— FbkI 
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Tht'  iienc  nuiy  lio  cx|K)scd  aiid  reti>frnizt'd  whore  it  leaves  the 
stcrno-niastoid  mui^clc — br  it  craergce  from  tlie  iKwt^rior  border  of  the 
nniKi-le  just  almve  the  middle  of  the  neck.  The  nerve  is  divided  and 
followed  thnmnh  the  siilistaiiee  of  the  mnscle  and  resected  at  a  point 
proximal  to  the  siti'  of  its  entry  into  tlie  nuiHclc. 

Besection  of  Cerrical  Sympathetic  (Jonneico). — Total  bilateral 
resection  of  the  eenical  pympnthetic  including  the  three  cervical 
ganglia  anil  the  first  thoracic  ganglion.     The  operation  is  done  for 
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the  cure  of  exophthalmic  goitre  ('Basedow's  disease).  An  interval 
of  about  two  weeks  should  elapse  between  the  first  operation  for  ex- 
tirpation of  the  nerve  on  the' one  side  and  the  second  operation  for 
extirpation  of  the  nerve  on  the  other  side. 

Two  incisions  are  made, — one  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  in 
order  to  reach  the  superior  ganglion,  and  one  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  to  gain  access  to  the  middle  and  inferior  ganglia,  etc. 

The  upper  incision  commences  at  the  posterior  border  of  the 
mastoid  process,  and  is  carried  downward  along  the  posterior  border 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  for  a  distance  of  about  5  cm.  After  pene- 
trating between  the  fibers  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  the  layer  of 
deep  cervical  fascia  that  lines  its  under  surface  is  incised.  The  finger 
is  then  introduced  into  the  wound  and  the  stemo-mastoid  is  sep- 
arated bluntly  from  praevertebral  muscles  that  lie  beneath  it.  This 
separation  is  not  diflBcult,  the  finger  working  in  the  natural  connective- 
tissue  space  that  exists  between  the  fascia  that  lines  the  deep  surface 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  that  which  covers  the  praevertebral  mus- 
cles, the  fascia  praevertebralis.  With  the  finger  this  separation  is 
carried  as  far  upward  as  the  base  of  the  skull  and  as  far  downward 
toward  the  root  of  the  neck,  as  the  finger  can  reach.  With  a  blunt 
retractor  the  stemo-mastoid,  together  with  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
internal  carotid  artery,  and  vagus  nerve,  is  drawn  well  forward  and 
the  sympathetic  nerve  sought.  The  nerve  is  found  lying  upon  the 
praevertebral  muscles,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  tubercles  of 
the  transverse  processes  and  underneath  the  fascia  praevertebral  is. 
When  this  layer  of  fascia  is  snipped  through  the  nerve  comes  into 
view,  and  is  readily  identified  by  the  thickened  portion  that  represents 
the  superior  ganglion. 

The  lower  end  of  the  ganglion  is  grasped  with  an  artery  forceps 
and  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  followed  upward  as  far  as  the  base  of 
the  skull.  All  the  branches  that  it  gives  off  are  cut  with  the  scissors 
and  the  nene  then  seized  as  high  as  possible  above  the  ganglion  and 
with  gradually  increasing  traction  it  is  torn  away.  The  end  of  the 
nerve  with  the  forceps  still  attached  is  brought  out  through  the  in- 
cision.    The  wound  is  temporarily  packed  with  gauze. 

A  second  incision  is  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  It 
commences  just  above  the  clavicle  and  extends  upward,  correspond- 
ing to  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  for  about  4  cm. 
The  posterior  edge  of  the  sterno-niastoid  is  exposed  and  then,  after 
incising  the  underlying  layer  of  deep  cervical  fascia,  the  finger  is 
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introduced  into  the  wound.  The  finger  enters  the  lower  part  of  the 
same  connective-tissue  space  that  wob  already  explored  with  the  finger 
through  the  upper  incision.  The  finger  is  pushed  downward  in  the 
space  as  far  as  the  clavicle  or  first  rib.  A  blunt  retractor  is  then 
introduced  and  the  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid — ^together  with  the 
bundle  of  structures  consisting  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  carotid 
artery,  vagus  nerve,  etc. — is  drawn  toward  the  middle  line  and  the 
wound  thus  opened  wide.  The  inferior  thyroid  artery  is  sought.  It 
crosses  the  root  of  the  neck  upon  a  level  with  the  prominent  anterior 
tubercle  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  vertebra, — the  tubercle 
of  Chassaignac.  The  middle  cervical  ganglion  is  found  usually  be- 
hind, though  sometimes  in  front  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery.  At 
times  the  ganglion  is  absent  and  represented  by  a  plexus  that  sur- 
rounds the  inferior  thyroid  artery ;  or  this  plexus  may  be  absent,  the 
trunk  of  the  nerve  passing  down  across  the  artery  without  any  in- 
terruption. Traction  may  be  made  upon  the  nerve  in  the  upper  and 
lower  incision  in  order  to  positively  identify  it. 

With  the  director  the  nerve  is  separated  and  raised  from  its 
bed,  working  simultaneously  through  both  the  upper  and  lower  in- 
cisions, and  is  then  drawn  down  and  out  through  the  lower  inci- 
sion. The  detachment  of  the  nerve  where  it  crosses  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery  is  easier  when  it  descends  in  front  of  the  vessel.  As 
a  rule,  the  nerve  descends  behind  the  artery.  The  branches  that 
are  distributed  from  the  ganglion  to  the  artery  must  be  divided; 
also  the  median  cardiac  nerve  which  may  be  identified  by  its  course 
inward,  and  the  anterior  branch  of  the  ansa  Vieussenii.  The  trunk 
is  then  drawn  down  under  the  artery. 

Following  the  course  of  the  nerve  downward  the  inferior  gan- 
glion is  reached.  This  ganglion  is  situated  behind  the  clavicle,  rest- 
ing upon  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  between  the  scalenus  anticus  and 
longus  colli  muscles,  partly  covered  by  the  vertebral  vein  and  artery. 
The  nerve  is  seized  with  the  forceps  near  the  ganglion  and  drawn  a 
little  upward  and  the  vertebral  vein  which  covers  the  ganglion  ex- 
posed and  drawn  outward  with  a  blunt  hook;  likewise  the  vertebral 
artery.  There  is  then  exposed  to  view  the  inferior  ganglion  with 
its  many  small  branches,  including  the  nervus  cardiacus  inferior 
and  nervus  vertebralis.  These  branches  are  all  divided  with  the 
scissors.  The  further  separation  of  the  ganglion  is  made  with  the 
fingers  workin*?  downward  past  the  first  thoracic  gjinglion,  wliich  is 
also  detached.     As  the  final  step  of  the  operation  the  first  thoracic 
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ganglion  is  seized  with  the  forceps  and  with  gradually  increasing 
traction  is  torn  out.  The  entire  cervical  sympathetic,  including  its 
three  ganglia,  and  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  are  thus  extirpated.  The 
incisions  are  closed  with  suture  without  drainage. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation  is  the  separation,  etc., 
of  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion.  The  subclavian  artery  lies  at  a 
deeper  level  and  is  not  usually  encountered.  The  phrenic  nerve  lies 
to  the  outer  side  crossing  the  scalenus  anticus  obliquely  from  above 
downward. 

The  plan  of  operating  through  two  short  incisions  avoids  divi- 
sion of  the  superficial  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus,  the  spinal  ac- 
cessory nerve,  and  the  external  jugular  vein. 

Cervical  Adenectomy. — Removal  of  the  lymph-nodes  of  the  neck 
for  tuberculosis,  adeno-sarcoma,  etc.  The  incision  varies  according 
to  the  location  of  the  affected  glands  and  whether  those  in  one  tri- 
angle or  those  in  several  triangles  are  involved. 

Superior  and  Inferior  Carotid  Triangles. — To  expose  the 
chain  of  glands  underneath  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  in  the  superior  and  inferior  carotid  triangles,  an  incision 
is  made  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle 
through  the  skin  and  fat.  The  external  jugular  and  some  of  its 
tributaries  will  be  encountered  in  the  fat  layer.  These  are  clamped 
and  ligated  when  cut  or  they  may  be  recognized  and  ligated  double 
before  they  are  cut.  The  fascia  is  then  incised  along  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  plainly  exposing  the  fibers  of 
the  muscle.  The  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  is  an  important  land- 
mark. The  edges  of  the  incision  are  drawn  widely  apart  with  blunt- 
pronged  tractors.  The  layer  of  deep  cervical  fascia  is  next  incised 
and  the  diseased  gland  mass  thus  exposed.  The  incision  should  be 
sufficiently  large  to  freely  expose  the  mass.  Glands  which  have  not 
already  broken  down  may  be  seized  with  the  fingers  or  with  a  volsella 
forceps  and  enucleated  by  blunt  dissection  with  the  fingers  or 
blunt-pointoil,  curved  scissors.  It  may  be  necessary  to  snip  occasional 
connective-tissue  strands  with  the  scissors.  They  are  cut  very  close 
to  the  gland  mass.  Glands  that  have  suppurated  will  be  found  more 
intimately  attached  to  the  adjacent  structures  through  adhesions  re- 
sultinfr  from  periadenitis.  These  glands  are  pulled  upon — ^not  too 
forcibly — and  are  dissected  free  from  the  immediately  adjacent  parts 
with  the  blunt-pointed,  curved  scissors,  with  the  fingers,  etc.,  working 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  gland  mass  and  making  moderate  traction 
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at  the  same  time.  Usually  during  the  course  of  the  dissection  the 
internal  jugular  vein  or  in  dissection  of  the  upper  carotid  triangle, 
the  large  temporo-facial  branch  will  be  exposed.  In  removing  gland 
masses  that  lie  in  close  relation  to  these  vessels  it  is  desirable  to 
deliberately  expose  the  vessels  and  clean  them  away  from  the  gland 
mass.  With  the  vessels  thus  exposed  there  is  much  less  danger  of 
wounding  them,  and  if  they  are  accidentally  torn  or  incised  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  secure  the  bleeding  point  and  ligate  it.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  operate  deep  in  the  neck  through  a  small  incision.  It  is 
necessary  to  see  plainly  and  to  recognize  structures  as  they  are  met 
during  the  progress  of  the  operation.  Sudden  profuse  hemorrhage 
which  cannot  be  located  is  best  controlled  by  making  compression 
with  the  finger  in  the  wound.  The  wound  is  wiped  dry  and  upon 
removing  the  finger  the  point  from  which  the  blood  comes  is  seen  and 
secured.  The  large  veins  and  the  hemorrhage  that  may  result  if 
they  are  cut  are  practically  the  only  obstacles  encountered  during 
the  course  of  operations  in  this  part  of  the  neck. 

The  gland  masses  may  extend  forward  into  the  submaxillary 
triangle,  and  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  carry  another  incision 
forward,  above  and  parallel  with  the  hyoid  bone,  and  curving  up- 
ward toward  the  middle  of  the  chin.  Occasionally  it  will  be  necessary 
to  divide  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  in  order  to  reach  diseased  glands 
which  lie  well  underneath  the  muscle.  Usually  partial  division  of 
the  muscle  will  suffice.  The  ends  of  the  muscle  are  reunited  by  several 
mattress  sutures  of  chromic  catgut. 

All  bleeding  points  must  be  secured  and  ligated  before  closing 
the  incision. 

The  wound  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze  and  the  incision  is 
closed  with  interrupted  silk-worm  sutures  except  at  the  lower  end, 
where  the  gauze  drain  emerges.  The  drain  is  removed  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day. 

Submaxillary  Triangle. — Gland  masses  may  extend  into  this 
space  from  the  carotid  triangles  or  they  may  be  limited  to  this  space 
alone.  This  space  is  opened  up  by  an  incision  that  commences  at 
the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  upon  a  level  with 
the  angle  of  the  jaw;  it  passes  downward  and  forward  to  the  hyoid 
bone,  then  forward  above  and  parallel  with  the  hyoid  bone,  and  ter- 
minates by  cun^ing  upward  toward  the  middle  of  the  chin.  The 
incision  penetrates  the  skin,  fat,  and  the  platysma  down  to  the  deep 
fascia.    The  facial  vein  will  be  exposed  and  may  be  divided,  and  will 
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require  ligation.  The  deep  fascia  is  next  incised^  thus  opening  up 
the  contents  of  the  triangle.  In  enucleating  diseased  lymph-glands 
from  this  triangle,  especially  toward  the  back,  the  facial  artery  and 
the  temporo-facial  vein  which  empties  into  the  internal  jugular  will 
be  exposed  and  may  require  ligation. 

Posterior  or  Occipital  Triangle. — This  triangle  may  con- 
tain enlarged  lymph-nodes — tuberculous,  sarcomatous,  etc. — that  re- 
quire excision.  To  expose  the  contents  of  this  triangle  an  incision 
is  made  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  down 
through  the  skin  and  fat  layers.  The  external  jugular  vein  or  its 
large  tributary,  the  posterior  jugular,  may  be  divided  in  making 
this  incision  and  will  require  ligature.  The  posterior  edge  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  is  exposed — it  is  a  good  landmark, — and  is  drawn  for- 
ward with  the  blunt-pronged  retractor.  The  deep  fascia  is  then 
incised  and  the  gland  masses  are  exposed  and  may  be  enucleated. 
The  spinal  accessory  nerve  passes  across  this  triangle.  It  appears  at 
the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  at  the  junction  of 
its  upper  and  middle  thirds,  and  passes  obliquely  downward  and  back- 
ward across  the  space,  and  disappears  under  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  trapezius  muscle,  which  it  supplies.  If  the  nerve  is  touched  or 
pulled  upon  the  trapezius  contracts  and  indicates  that  the  nerve  is 
in  evidence. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  continue  the  dissection  down  into  the 
subclavian  triangle.  In  this  case  the  incision  is  prolonged  down 
along  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  as  far  as  its  attach- 
ment to  the  clavicle,  and  from  the  lower  end  of  this  incision,  another 
is  carried  outward,  above  and  parallel  with  the  clavicle,  as  far  afl 
the  edge  of  the  trapezius. 

Subclavian  Triangle. — This  space  often  contains  diseased 
lymph-glands — tuberculous,  sarcomatous,  carcinomatous — continuous 
with  the  glands  in  tlie  axillary  space. 

In  order  to  expose  the  contents  of  this  space  an  incision  is 
made  which  runs  abovc^and  parallel  with  the  clavicle,  from  the 
posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
trapezius.  From  the  inner  end  of  this  incision  another  is  carried 
upward  along  the  posterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  for  a  sufficient 
distance  to  give  free  access  to  the  space.  The  incision  goes  through 
the  skin  and  fat  layers  down  to  the  deep  fiii^cia.  The  lower  end 
of  the  external  jugular  vein,  just  before  it  pierces  the  deep  cervical 
fascia,  may  be  exposed  and  may     require  ligation.     Next,  the  deep 
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fascia  is  incised  when  the  gland  mass  is  exposed.  The  gland  mass 
must  be  enucleated  by  blunt  dissection  with  the  finger  or  with  the 
blunt-pointed,  curved  scissors,  working  all  the  time  very  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  gland  mass,  and  occasionally  snipping  connective- 
tissue  strands  that  show  when  traction  is  made  on  the  gland  mass. 
Traction  is  made  on  the  mass  and  the  adjacent  structures  slowly 
and  deliberately  peeled  away  from  it.  During  the  course  of  the 
enucleation  some  branches  of  the  transverse  cervical  and  the  sub- 
scapular veins  will  be  seen.  These  may  be  pushed  aside  or  they  may 
be  divided  or  torn  and  will  require  ligation.  After  the  mass  has 
been  removed  there  will  be  exposed,  in  the  bottom  of  the  rather  deep 
wound,  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  the  subclavian  artery  resting 
upon  the  first  rib,  and  the  dome  of  the  pleura.  The  phrenic  nerve 
passes  obliquely  across  the  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
into  the  thorax.  Usually  there  is  little  danger  of  injuring  this  struc- 
ture. All  hemorrhage  must  be  controlled  before  the  incision  is  closed. 
The  incision  is  closed  in  part  with  several  interrupted  sutures  and 
a  strip  of  gauze  left  for  drainage. 

OPERATIONS   FOR  WRY   NECK,   CERVICAL   RIBS,   ETC. 

Wry  Neck. — Torticollis.  This  is  a  deformity  in  which  the  head 
is  drawn  down  to  one  side  and  rotated  so  that  flie  face  looks  toward 
the  opposite  side.  The  condition  may  be  spasmodic  due  to  spasm 
of  tlie  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  neck,  of  the  sterno-mastoid  alone 
or  associated  with  spasm  of  the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  de- 
formity is  usually  due  to  irritation  of  the  motor  nerves  that  supply 
the  afTected  muscles,  to  enlarged  cervical  lymph  nodes,  tumors  of  the 
neck,  caries  of  the  vertebne,  etc. ;  or  the  cause  may  be  central  due  to 
irritation  of  the  motor  centers  in  the  cord,  etc.  The  condition  is 
occasionally  caused  by  reflex  muscular  spasm  due  to  strabismus,  in- 
testinal parasites,  etc.  If  the  dcfonnity  persists  for  a  long  time  the 
alTectcd  muscles  become  permanently  shortened,  the  fascia  and 
fibrous  tissues  in  the  ncc-k  contracted,  the  vertebra}  deformed  and  we 
then  have  a  condition  which  is  described  as  permanent  wry  neck. 

In  the  early  cases  tenotomy  of  the  sterno-mastoid  may  suffice  to 
relieve  the  condition;  or  it  may  he  neca«^sar}^  to  divide  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve  or  the  lower  Imlf  to  two-thirds  of  the  affected  sterno- 
mastoid  may  have  U)  be  resented  in  order  to  effect  a  cure.  In  cases 
of  long  duration  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  or  resect  the  sterno- 
mastoid  and  divide  all  the  otlier  structures  that  resist  correction  of 
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tlie  defonnity — the  deep  muscles,  fascia  and  fibrous  bands.  In  some 
exceptionally  obstinate  cases  it  will  be  necessar}'  to  divide  the  poste- 
rior branches,  first,  second,  and  third,  of  the  cervical  plexus  which 
supply  the  affected  muscles  of  tlie  deep  layers  of  the  neck,  as  well 
as  the  deep  muscles  themselves  (Keen). 

Tenotomy  of  tub  Stbrno-mastoid. — A  sand  bag  is  placed 
under  the  shoulders  so  that  the  head  is  extended  and  the  head  drawn 
forcibly  toward  the  unaffected  side.  This  puts  the  stemo-mastoid 
on  the  stretch.  An  oblique  incision  is  made  over. the  lower  part  of 
the  stemo-mastoid  exposing  both  tendons  of  the  muscle,  the  sternal 
attachment  and  the  clavicular  attaclmient.  The  tendons  are  sep- 
arated all  around  chiefly  by  blunt  dissection.  The  tendons  stand 
out  prominently  when  the  head  is  extended  and  drawn  toward  the 
opposite  side.  The  sternal  attachment  is  divided  first  and  tlien  the 
clavicular  attachment.  The  deformity  should  be  over-corrected, 
forcibly  tearing  any  structures  that  resist.  Care  must  be  exercised 
to  avoid  injury  toi  the  common  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein, 
etc.  The  incision  is  closed  with  several  interrupted  sutures.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  retain  tlie  head  and  ne<k  in  a  plaster  cast  for 
a  number  of  months. 

Besection  of  the  Lower  Portion  of  the  Stbrno-mastoid 
Muscle. — It  may  be  necessary  to  resect  the  lower  half  or  two-thirds 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  of  the  affected  side.  This  will  include 
the  spinal  accessory  nen'e  and  the  trai)ezius  muscle  is  thus  also 
paralyzed.  An  incision  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  is  made  over  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle.  The  muscle 
is  exposed  and  its  attachments  to  sternum  and  clavicle  divided.  The 
muscle  is  dissected  free  from  its  attachment  to  tlie  parts  that  lie 
underneath  it,  care  being  exercised  to  avoid  injury  to  the  common 
carotid  arter}'  and  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  lower  half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  muscle  is  excised.  Any  resisting  hands  of  fascia  are 
divided,  the  deformity  is  over-correited  and  the  incision  closed  with 
several  interrupted  sutures. 

Cervical  Bibs. — This  condition,  since  the  advent  of  radiography, 
is  known  to  be  a  not  uncommon  anomalv. 

Cervical  ribs  vary  in  development  from  a  short  rudimentary 
projection  arising  from  tJie  body  and  transverse  process  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra  or  may  be  longer  with  a  free  end  embedded 
in  the  soft  parts  of  the 'root  of  the  ni»ck,  to  a  fairly  well  developed 
rib  reaching  all  the  way  around  and  joined  to  the  first  rib  at  or  near 
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\i\fi  sternum.  In  .early  life  cervical  ribs  are  cartilaginous,  becoming 
ossified  as  age  advances  when  they  begin  to  cause  symptoms.  They 
may  be  osseous  in  front  and  beliind  with  an  intervening  cartilaginous 
portion  or  they  may  be  represented  simply  by  a  ligamentous  band. 
In  early  life  they  rarely  cause  symptoms  but  later,  as  they  grow  and 
become  osseous,  they  may  cause  serious  pressure  upon  the  subclavian 
artery  and  tlie  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  as  these  structures  arch 
slmrply  over  the  supernumerary  rib.  As  a  result  the  artery  and 
ner>'e8  are  given  a  higher  and  more  acute  arch  and  there  will  be 
interference  with  the  circulation  and  pulse  and  nerve  symptoms, 
numbness,  etc.,  due  to  pressure. 

Tlie  rib  may  be  detected  in  many  cases  as  a  firm  mass  in  the 
root  of  the  neck  just  above  the  clavicle  with  the  subclavian  artery 
presenting  well  above  the  clavicle  so  that  its  pulsation  is  very  evident 
and  might  be  mistaken  for  an  aneurism  of  the  vessel.  If  serious 
symptoms  are  presented  removal  of  the  rib  is  necessary. 

An  incision  is  made  above  and  parallel  with  the  clavicle  extend- 
ing from  tlie  posterior  border  of  tlie  sterno-mastoid  to  the  edge  of 
the  trapezius  similar  to  that  for  ligation  of  the  subclavian  artery. 
To  this  incision  a  second  may  be  added  reaching  from  its  poste- 
rior end  upward  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius  muscle. 
This  incision  gives  free  access  to  the  subclavian  triangle.  The  .soft 
parts  are  separated  from  the  rib  by  blunt  dissection  working  close  to 
the  rib  but  not  subperiosteally  for  fear  that  the  rib  might  be  again 
repnxluced,  after  excision,  if  the  iXTiosteum  were  allowed  to  remain. 
The  subclavian  artery — as  a  rule  tlie  vein  is  not  interfered  with — 
and  the  trunks  of  the  brachial  plexus  are  carefully  held  aside  with 
a  blunt  retractor  and  the  rib  freed  anteriorly  and  cut  away  with  the 
bone  forcc})s  if  it  is  attiU'lied  to  the  first  rib.  As  a  rule  the  anterior 
end  of  the  rib  is  free  and  unattached  and  is  readily  found  in  the 
soft  })arts  of  the  neck.  The  rib  is  then  followed  backwards  towards 
its  vertebral  attach  men  t  and  is  cut  away  as  close  up  to  the  transverse 
process  of  the  vertebra  as  j)ossible.  No  sharjvjiointed  piece  of  rib 
should  be  allowed  to  remain.  During  the  excision  of  the  rib  care 
is  exorcised  U)  avoid  oi)ening  the  pleura  which  often  reaches  up  to, 
or  is  attiiclied  to,  the  cervical  rib.  Oixiuing  into  the  pleura  is  not 
necessarily  a  grave  accident  hut  should  be  avoided.  The  incision  is 
closed  without  drainage. 

Cervical  Congenital  Fistulse  and  Cysts. — These  conditions  are 
due  to  iin|>erfect  coalescence  of  the  embryonal  visceral  arches  which 
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fuse  together  to  form  the  neck.  The  deft  or  fissure  between  the  first 
and  second  arches  persists  as  the  Eustachian  tube  and  auditory  canal. 
The  other  clefts  close  and  are  obliterated  by  the  coalescence  of  the 
arches.  If  a  fissure  persists  or  perforates  a  fistulous  tract  is  left 
which  may  be  incomplete  passing  in  between  the  soft  parts  of  the 
neck,  from  within,  from  the  pharynx  or  from  without,  from  the 
external  surface  of  tlie  neck.  The  layers  at  the  bottom  of  a  fissure 
may  perforate  and  in  this  case  there  would  result  a  complete  fistula 
reaching  from  the  pharynx  and  opening  externally  upon  the  surface 
of  the  neck.  Under  these  circumstances  the  pharyngeal  opening  is 
usually  located  behind  the  tonsil  in  the  fossa  of  Rosenmiiller  which 
is  the  remains  of  the  original  fissure,  upon  the  pharyngeal  aspect,  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  visceral  arches. 

These  fistulae  open  externally  upon  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
neck,  near  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  They 
are  lined  with  a  muco-cutaneous  layer  of  epithelium  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  phar}'nx  internally  or  with 
the  skin  externally. 

At  times  these  fistulas  are  quite  shallow  extending  but  a  short 
distance  under  the  skin  and  are  readily  dissected  out.  They  may 
close  for  part  of  their  extent  or  at  both  ends,  and  with  the  accumu- 
lation of  secretion  from,  their  muco-cutaneous  lining  membrane  they 
become  distended  and  give  rise  to  cervical  cysts. 

Conditions  similar  to  those  described  alK)ve  may  prevail  in  the 
oesophagus  and  thus  give  rise  to  oesophageal  diverticulae. 

Cervical  fistula;  and  cysts  must  be  dissected  out  including  the 
entire  lining  membrane,  in  order  to  obtain  a  cure.  Simple  incision 
and  drainage  or  cauterization  fail  to  cure  the  condition  since  the 
secreting  epithelial  surface  remains.  Those  that  are  shallow  are 
readily  removed.  Those  that  extend  deep  into  the  tissues  of  the  neck 
are  often  so  intimately  attached  to  important  vascular  structures  that 
tlie  attempt  to  remove  them  would  be  extremely  dangerous. 

For  the  purj)08e  of  facilitating  their  dissection  a  probe  is  intro- 
duced into  tlie  fistula  and  with  this  as  a  gnide,  the  effort  is  made  to 
dissect  out  the  tract  in  its  entirety.  However,  in  those  cases  in  which 
they  extend  deep  into  the  neck  and  their  walls  are  in  close  relation 
with  tlie  lar^e  vessels  of  the  neck  Uieir  removal  had  better  not  be 
attempted.  In  tliese  ca.«c^  if  the  opening  is  kept  free  and  the  parts 
kept  clean  Uieir  presence  will  not  be  intolerable. 
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Thyro-glossal  Cysti  and  Fistuls. — ^The  thyro-glossal  duct  in  the 
embryo  forms  a  communication  between  the  thyroid  gland  and  the 
buccal  cavity,  opening  at  the  back  of  the  tongue  at  tiie  site  of  the 
foramen  cajcum.  This  duct  gradually  becomes  obliterated,  the  fora- 
men ca)cum  alone  remaining  to  mark  the  location  of  its  original 
opening.  The  isthmus  of  tlie  thyroid  gland  and  the  p}Tamidal 
process  of  the  gland  are  developed  from  the  thyro-glossal  duct. 

Occasionally  the  duct  fails  to  undergo  its  usual  obliteration, 
persists  and  gives  rise  to  cysts,  tumors,  etc.,  at  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
floor  of  the  mouth  and  in  the  middle  line  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck.  If  a  thyro-glossal  cyst  is  incised  it  will  result  in  a  permanent 
fistula  with  a  mucoid  discharge  since  these  tracts  are  lined  with 
secreting  epithelium. 

The  only  measure  of  relief  is  complete  excision  of  the  entire  cyst 
or  fistula  together  with  the  lining  membrane.  Simple  incision  and 
cauterization  will  not  suffice.  The  technique  of  the  operation  is 
similar  to  that  described  for  the  cure  of  congenital  cervical  cysts 
and  fistulse. 

Betropliaryngeal  Abscess  and  Tumors.  Betrophauynqeal 
ABSCESS  may  be  acute  due  to  infection  with  pyogenic  bacteria  from 
the  adjacent  pari^.  In  this  case  the  pus  is  quite  superficial,  in  the 
submucous  layer.  The  chronic  abscess  is  secondary  to  tuberculous 
caries  of  the  cervical  vertebra  and  in  this  case  the  pus  is  situated 
underneath  the  pre-vertebral  fascia. 

A  fluctuating  swelling  is  found  behind  the  posterior  pharyngeal 
wall,  in  the  acute  variety  accompanied  by  high  fever  and  all  the 
signs  of  acute  sepsis. 

The  acute  abscess  should  be  opened  without  delay.  The  patient 
is  }>la('cd  upon  the  table  with  the  head  hanging  low,  in  the  Rose  posi- 
tion. The  mouth  is  held  open  and  tlie  tongue  is  drawn  forward  with 
a  suture  which  is  parsed  through  the  tij>.  The  abscess  is  freely  in- 
cised. No  anji'sthctie  is  used  so  that  the  danger  of  the  pus  being 
insj)ired  into  the  trachea  is  diminished  or  eliminated. 

Chronic  Tuherrulous  Abscess. — It  is  better  to  open  and  drain 
this  abscess  through  an  incision  in  tlie  side  of  the  neck.  The  pus  is 
deeply  seated,  beneath  the  fascia  and  tends  to  burrow  and  discharge 
8|)ontaneously  through  the  side  of  the  neck.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  abscess  bursts  intx)  the  pharynx  with  grave  danger  of  asphyxia. 

The  incision  is  made  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  in  the  upjKT  part  of  the  neck  penetrating  into  the  deeper 
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parts  of  the  neck  bluntly  with  a  closed  artery  forceps  which  is 
cautiously  driven  deep  into  the  neck,  in  front  of  the  vertebral 
column.  The  forceps  is  opened  widely  when  the  pus  is  encountered. 
With  one  finger  in  the  mouth  to  locate  the  swelling  in  tlie  pharynx  the 
operator  may  be  assisted  in  guiding  the  artery  forceps  into  the  puru- 
lent collection.  The  incision  is  sufficiently  enlarged  and  a  drainage 
tube  introduced.    The  abscess  may  discKarge  for  a  long  time. 

If  the  abscess  bursts  spontaneously  through  the  wall  of  tlie 
pharynx  into  the  mouth  the  patient  may  be  suffocated  by  the  pus 
being  inspired  into  the  trachea,  etc. 

Retrqpiiaryngbal  Tumors.  Small  Circumscribed  Tumors, — 
Occasionally  tumors  in  the  retropharyngeal  region  are  small,  circum- 
scribed and  freely  movable  and  may  be  readily  removed  from  within 
the  mouth. 

With  the  head  in  the  Eose  position  and  the  mouth  held  wide 
open  with  a  mouth-gag  and  the  tongue  controlled  with  a  silk  suture 
passed  through  its  tip  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  tumor  is 
incised  with  the  scissors  and  the  tumor  enucleated  with  the  blunt 
pointed,  curved  scissors  or  with  the  finger.  Incomplete  anaesthesia 
may  be  employed,  preceded  by  a  fairly  large  dose  of  morphine. 
Thus  the  patient  is  not  completely  anaesthetized  and  retains  his 
laryngeal  reflex  and  can  expectorate  and  cough  and  thus  tlic  danger 
of  inspiring  blood  into  tlie  larynx  is  avoided. 

Large  Retropharyngeal  Tumors, — These  tumors  must  be  ap- 
proached fromy  without,  through  the  side  of  the  neck,  if  necessary 
resecting  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  in  order  to  gain  access  to  them. 

An  incision  is  made  which  commences  at  the  tip  of  the  mastoid 
process  and  is  continued  downward  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  and  curving  forward  upon  the  side  of  the  neck 
terminates  near  the  hyoid  bone.  This  incision  extends  through  the 
skin,  fat  and  platyzma  muscle.  The  external  jugular  vein  is  en- 
countered, is  ligated  double  and  divided.  The  external  carotid 
artery  is  exposed,  tied  double  and  divided  just  above  the  hyoid  bone 
where  the  common  carotid  divides  into  tlie  internal  and  external 
carotids.  Do  not  mistake  the  internal  for  the  external  can)tid.  The 
branches  given  off  from  the  external  will  readily  identify  it.  With 
the  exposure  thus  obtained  it  may  be  possible  to  remove  the  tumor. 
If  more  room  is  retiuired  the  lower  jaw  may  be  divided  just  in  front 
of  the  ramus.  Before  dividing  the  jaw  bone  it  is  necessary  to  detach 
most  of  the  soft  parts  esjKJcially  upon  the  deep  surface  of  the  ramus. 
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After  the  jaw  has  been  divided  the  ramud  together  with  the  attached 
parts  that  still  remain  is  reflected  upward.  This  gives  free  access  to 
the  tumor  which  may  now  be  isolated  as  much  as  possible  by  blunt 
dissection  and  if  possible  without  opening  into  the  pharynx.  The 
tumor  is  removed  and  the  ramus  wired  back  in  place  to  the  body  of 
the  jaw  bone. 

It  Js  desirable  to  avoid  opening  through  the  mucous  membrane 
layer  into  the  pharynx  if  possible.  In  many  cases  this  cannot  be 
prevented. 

A  narrow  strip-gauze  drain  is  left  in  the  wound  to  control  oozing 
and  tlie  wound  partly  closed  with  interrupted  sutures  of  silk-worm 
gut.  It  may  be  advantageous  in  some  cases  to  do  a  preliminary  low 
tracheotomy  administering  the  anaesthetic  through  the  tracheotomy 
tube  and  'packing  Uie  back  of  the  pharynx  through  the  mouth  so  as 
to  avoid  blood  entering  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

TuMOHS  OF  TUB  ToNSiL. — A  plan  of  operation  similar  to  that 
described  above  for  retropharyngeal  tumors  may  be  employed.  Of 
course  in  the  case  of  tumor  of  the  tonsil  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is 
necessarily  opened  and  therefore  the  oral  cavity  must  be  drained  by 
packing  the  wound  through  the  external  incision  with  strip-gauze. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  TRACHEA  AND  LARYNX. 

Tracheotomy  means  opening  into  the  air-passage  either  as  an 
emergency  operation  for  relief  when  obstruction  exists  or  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step  to  other  operations;  for  example,  extirpation  of  the  larynx, 
amputation  of  the  tongue,  etc.  In  1869,  as  a  preliminary  to  excision 
of  the  jaw,  Nussbaum  performed  a  tracheotomy  and  tamponed  the 
pharynx  with  a  compress  to  prevent  blood  from  entering  the  larynx 
during  the  operation,  the  ana^thetic  being  administered  through  the 
tracheotomy  tube. 

Tampon  of  tiik  Tiucjika. — Trendelenburg  uses  a  tracheotomy 
tube  wliioh  is  surrounded  by  a  thin,  balloon-like  structure  provided 
with  a  cannula  so  that  it  may  be  inflated  after  it  has  been  introduced 
into  the  trachea,  in  this  way  plugging  the  trachea  and  preventing  the 
entrance  of  blood,  etc.  The  aniesthotic  is  administered  through  the 
tracheotomy  tube,  to  which  a  long  rubl>cr  tube  provided  with  a  fun- 
nel is  attached;  in  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  there  is  a  wad  of  cotton 
upon  which  the  anaesthetic  is  dropped.  The  tracheotomy  tube  and 
tampon  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  trachea  for  seven  or  eight 
days  after  the  operation. 
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Thb  Site  of  Operation. — ^The  opening  into  the  air-passage 
may  be  made: — 

1.  Through  the  trachea  above  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
(high  tracheotomy).  This  is  the  preferable  operation  and  usually 
includes^  in  addition,  division  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (crico-trache- 
otomy). 

2.  Through  that  part  of  the  trachea  which  is  covered  by  the 
isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  (median  tracheotomy). 

3.  Through  the  trachea  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
(low  tracheotomy).  This  operation  is  rather  less  preferable,  because 
at  this  level  the  trachea  lies  deeper — farther  away  from  the  surface, 
and,  besides,  one  may  meet  the  inferior  thyroid  veins  or  some  of 


Fig.  141.— Tracheotomy  Tube.  Fig.   142.— Trendelenburg   Tampon    Can- 

nula. T,  tube  to  inflate  balloon.  Anaes- 
thetic  is  given  through  a  long  tube  and 
funnel  attached  to  tracheotomy  tube. 

their  branches  or  there  may  be  an  arteria  thyroidea  ima  present. 
This  is  the  site  usually  selected  for  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  in 
conjunction  with  operations  upon  tlie  larynx;  for  example,  extirpa- 
tion of  the  larynx. 

4.  Through  the  crico-thyroid  menibraue.  This  is  really  a  laryn- 
gotomy,  but  it  is  well  to  include  it  witli  the  tracheotomies. 

Hkjh  Tracheotomy  (Oric()-tra(miw)T()my). — ^I'his  is  the  op- 
eration usually  performed,  and  has  the  advantage  that  no  vessels  of 
moment  are  met  with;  and  tliat  this  part  of  the  air-tube  is  located 
quite  superficially,  near  the  surface. 

The  patient  lies  upon  tlie  back  with  the  shoulders  raised  and 
the  head  thrown  back.  If  the  symptoms  of  suffocation  are  urgent, 
one  may  dispense  with  an  anaesthetic  or  may  give  simply  a  few  whiffs 
of  chloroform.     The  operation  may  be  done  under  cocain  antesthesia. 

Bjr  palpation,  the  ring-like  cricoid  cartilage,  which  is  the  best 
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landmark^  is  readily  located.  In  men  the  prominent  thyroid  carti- 
lage may  be  felt  and  seen  as  Adam's  apple^  but  in  women  and  chil- 
dren this  is  not  prominent  and  is  not^  therefore,  a  good  guide. 

An  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage — ^just  above  the  cricoid — 
downward,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  for  a  distance  of  one  and 
one-half  inches.  In  making  this  skin  incision  some  small  tributaries 
of  the  anterior  jugular  vein  may  be  encountered;  to  these  clamps  are 
applied  and  the  skin  retracted,  exposing  thus  the  deep  cervical  fascia 
which  unites  the  edges  of  the  stemo-hyoid  muscles  of  either  side 
with  each  other.  This  layer  of  fascia  is  incised  along  the  middle 
line,  corresponding  to  the  incision  in  the  integument.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  being  now  retracted,  there  are  exposed,  above  the  cricoid 
cartilage  and  just  below  the  cricoid,  lying  transversely  across  the 
front  of  the  trachea,  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  isthmus 
of  the  thjTToid  gland  is  located  about  one-half  inch  below  the  cricoid 
cartilage  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  process  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia.  This  slip  of  fascia  covers  or  conceals  the  upper  two  rings  of 
the  trachea ;  so  that,  in  order  to  expose  these,  it  is  necessary  to  pick 
up  this  band  and  snip  it  transversely,  after  which  the  isthmus  may 
be  drawn  downward  and  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  exposed  to 
view. 

The  next  step  is  to  enter  the  air-passage,  but  before  doing  this 
all  bleeding  points  should  be  clamped.  At  times,  during  the  operation, 
the  larynx  moves  violently  up  and  down  in  forced  efforts  at  respira- 
tion, and  in  order  to  steady  it  a  tenaculum  must  be  employed.  This 
is  introduced  into  the  larynx  above  the  cricoid  cartilage,  piercing 
the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  and  hooks  the  cricoid  cartilage  firmly 
upon  its  posterior  aspect  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line.  The 
operator  holds  this  tenaculum  with  the  left  hand,  thus  steadying  the 
lar}'nx  and  trachea,  aiul,  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  held  sliort  in 
the  right  hand,  the  cricoid  and  one  or  two  upper  rings  of  the  trachea 
are  cut  deliberately  from  above  downward.  One  guards  the  knife 
blade  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  or  perforating  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  trachea.  Having  made  an  opening  in  the  air-tube  about  one- 
half  inch  long  and  still  retaining  the  tenaculum  which  was  hooked 
into  the  cricoid  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line,  a  second  tenaculum 
is  now  hooked  into  the  other  side  of  the  cricoid,  to  the  left  of  the 
middle  line,  and  the  incision  in  the  air-passage  thus  held  open  while 
the  tube  is  being  introduced. 
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Occasionally  the  thyroid  gland  has  a  well-marked  middle  lobe 
occupying  the  site  of  the  isthmus  and  ascending  upon  the  front  of 
the  cricoid.  This  extra  lobe  is  seldom  present,  but,  when  it  is,  it 
must  be  dislocated  downward  in  order  to  expose  the  cricoid  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  trachea.  Usually  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  any 
ligatures  as  the  cut  vessels  cease  bleeding  after  a  few  minutes'  ap- 
plication of  the  artery  forceps;  still,  if  any  spurting  vessels  are  met, 
they  should  be  ligated.  The  edges  of  the  skin  may  be  brought  to- 
gether with  two  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  one  above  and  the  other 
below  the  tube. 

The  tube  is  held  in  place  by  a  tape  tied  around  the  neck  and 
the  wound  dressed  with  gauze  packed  loosely  into  the  wound  and 
about  the  tube. 

Low  Tracheotomy. — ^The  opening  is  made  into  the  trachea 
below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland.  This  is  not  usually  the  site 
of  choice,  although  it  is  at  times  indicated.  This  part  of  the  trachea 
lies  farther  away  from  the  surface,  deeper,  and  one  may  meet  the 
inferior  thyroid  veins,  which  descend  in  front  of  the  trachea,  although 
they  usually  lie  well  to  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  thus  leaving 
the  line  of  incision  free.  At  times  there  is  an  arteria  thyroidea  ima 
ascending  in  front  of  this  part  of  the  trachea:  a  rather  unusual 
condition. 

The  incision,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  commences  above 
at  a  point  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  continued  down- 
ward toward  the  sternum,  for  a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  to  two 
inches.  The  incision  penetrates  first  through  the  skin  and  fat,  and 
is  then  continued  deeper  through  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  exposing 
the  front  of  the  trachea.  After  the  trachea  has  been  exposed  all 
bleeding  points  must  be  clamped;  usually  tlie  hemorrhage  is  only 
venous  and  ceases  after  the  artery  forceps  have  been  applied  for  a 
few  minutes.  Tlie  operator  is  now  ready  to  make  the  opening  in 
the  trachea,  which  should  be  placed  below  the  level  of  the  isthmus 
of  the  thyroid  gland;  the  isthmus  may  be  drawn  upward  toward 
the  cricoid  cartilage  in  order  to  give  more  room.  All  bleeding  should 
be  controlled  before  the  trachea  is  opened. 

Before  making  the  incision  in  the  trachea  a  tenaculum  is  intro- 
duced into  the  trachea,  just  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
and  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  middle  line,  to  steady  the  trachea,  and 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  held  short  by  the  blade,  an  incision  is 
made  into   the  trachea  from  below  upward,  cutting  two  or  three 
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rings.  Still  steadying  the  trachea  with  the  first  tenaculum,  a  second 
tenaculum  is  introduced  into  the  incision  in  the  trachea,  and  while 
it  is  thus  held  open  the  tube  is  introduced.  The  tenacula  are  not 
withdrawn  until  the  tube  is  in  the  trachea. 

Any  spurting  vessels  or  large  veins  may  be  ligated,  and  one  or 
two  stitches  may  be  taken  in  the  skin  wound.  The  left  innominate 
vein  is  not  in  danger  if,  in  incising  the  trachea,  the  knife  is  not 
carried  below  the  level  of  the  sternum. 

Median  Tracheotomy. — ^The  opening  into  the  trachea  is  made 
beneath  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  is  divided  in  order 
to  expose  this  part  of  the  trachea. 

The  incision  passes  through  the  skin  and  fat  and  reaches  from 
the  cricoid  cartilage  downward,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  for 
a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches.  The  incision  is  then 
carried  deeper  through  the  deep  fascia,  between  the  edges  of  the 
stemo-hyoid  muscle,  when  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  ex- 
posed. The  isthmus  is  divided  and  the  trachea  recognized.  In 
dividing  the  isthmus  we  qut  several  venous  branches  which  bleed 
and  must  be  clamped.  The  bleeding  should  be  controlled  before  the 
trachea  is  opened.  Bleeding  points  may  be  clamped  and  their  liga- 
tion postponed  until  after  the  tube  has  been  introduced  into  the 
trachea  if  time  is  limited.  The  trachea  is  steadied  with  a  tenaculum 
and  incised,  and  the  tube  introduced,  as  in  the  foregoing  operation. 

Transverse  Laryngotomy. — This  is  an  emergency  operation 
and  may  be  rapidly  performed.  The  windpipe  is  opened  after  locating 
the  cricoid  cartilage  and  using  this  as  a  guide,  by  cutting  transversely 
through  the  skin  and  crico-tbyroid  membrane :  i.e.,  between  the  upper 
border  of  the  cricoid  and  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
There  is  some  probability  of  wounding  the  crico-tbyroid  artery,  a 
small  branch,  yet  this  is  not  very  likely  as  the  incision  is  made 
transversely:    parallel  with  the  course  of  the  artery. 

Thyrotomy. — Division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  may  be  either 
incomplete  or  complete. 

iNCOMPLirrE  Thyrotomy. — The  incision  is  placed  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  nock  and  commences,  above,  at  a  point  just  below  the 
upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  is  continued  downward 
to  a  point  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage;  it  is  about  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  inches  long  and  reaches  through  the  skin  and  deep 
fascia,  exposing  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  are  retracted  and  the  crico- thyroid  membrane  incised,  thus 
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entering  the  larynx.  In  incising  the  erico-thyroid  membrane  the 
crico-thyroid  branches  may  be  cut;  these  are  small  branches,  but 
they  should  be  clamped  if  they  bleed,  as  even  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  sucked  into  the  wind-pipe  may  seriously  embarrass  respiration. 
We  then  proceed  to  enlarge  the  opening  into  the  larynx  by  dividing 
the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  permit  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies,  etc. 
One  should  avoid,  if  possible,  incising  the  thyroid  cartilage  beyond 
the  level  at  which  the  true  vocal  cords  are  attached. 

If  this  operation  is  done  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body,  one 
may  close  the  opening  in  the  larynx  and  omit  the  introduction  of  a 
tube;  still  it  is  probably  not  unwise  to  insert  the  tube  and  leave  it 
for  a  few  days  in  all  cases,  because,  as  a  result  of  the  operation,  there 
may  be  some  oedema  of  the  glottis  caused. 

Complete  Thyrotomy  consists  of  a  median  section  through  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  This  operation  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  interior  of  the  larynx  and  for  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies,  growths,  etc. 

During  the  operation  the  trachea  must  be  kept  clear  of  blood. 
The  operation  should  be  performed  with  the  patient  in  the  Rose 
position  unless  a  tampon  cannula  is  used,  when  the  patient  may  be 
placed  in  the  usual  tracheotomy  position  with  the  shoulders  raised 
and  the  head  thrown  back.  The  tampon  cannula  may  be  introduced 
through  a  preliminary  high  tracheotomy  done  at  the  same  sitting, 
previous  to  opening  the  larynx,  or  else  the  cannula  may  be  inserted 
through  the  incision  that  is  made  in  the  larynx  and  which  may  be 
prolonged  downward,  through  the  cricoid  and  upper  rings  of  the 
trachea  for  this  purpose.  Instead  of  a  high  tracheotomy,  a  prelimi- 
nary low  tracheotomy  may  be  performed  and  the  tampon  cannula 
introduced  at  this  point. 

The  incision  is  placed  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  reaching 
from  the  hyoid  bone,  above,  to  a  point  below  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  The  incision  extends  through  the  skin  and  deep  fascia 
and  exposes  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  next  step  is  to  open  the  larynx.  The  point  of  the  knife 
is  introduced  througli  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  between  the  cricoid 
and  the  lower  border  of  tlie  thyroid  cartilage.  In  doing  this  the  crico- 
thyroid branch  may  be  cut  and  should  be  clamped  and  tied.  Then, 
with  a  curved  probe-pointed  knife  which  ia  introduced  into  the  larynx 
and  passed  upward  between  and  beyond  the  vocal  cords  the  thyroid 
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cartilage  is  split  into  its  two  halves  from  within  outward,  in  the  middle 
line,  throughout  its  entire  length  up  to  or  into  the  thyro-hyoid 
membrane.  The  thyroid  cartilage  may  also  be  divided  from  without 
inward.  At  times  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  ossified,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  a  strong  scissors  in  order  to  accomplish  its  division. 

After  the  thyroid  cartilage  has  been  split  its  edges  are  held  apart 
with  sharp  retractors  or  tenacula,  and  the  interior  of  the  larynx 
may  then  be  freely  explored.  We  may,  in  addition,  divide  the  cricoid 
cartilage  and  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  if  this  has  not  already 
been  done,  or  if  more  room  is  required,  or  in  order  to  introduce  a 
tampon  cannula. 

In  cutting  into  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  one  should  avoid  the 
superior  laryngeal  vessels  and  nerve,  which  pierce  this  membrane 
upon  either  side  to  enter  and  supply  the  larynx. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  suture  the  two  halves  of  the  thyroid 
cartilages,  as  these  often  adapt  themselves  very  well  without  suture, 
especially  if  the  cricoid  cartilage  has  not  been  divided.  It  is  probably 
wise,  however,  in  all  cases,  to  introduce  two  or  three  chromicized 
catgut  sutures  through  the  perichondrium  to  hold  the  edges  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  contact  or  one  silver  wire  suture 
may  be  passed  through  each  edge  of  the  cartilage.  The  incision'  in 
the  skin  may  be  partly  closed  with  catgut  sutures. 

The  tampon  cannula,  if  used,  may  be  left  in  place  for  a  few 
days  if  it  is  well  borne,  as  it  prevents  the  entrance  of  blood  and  dis- 
charges into  the  trachea  and  lungs. 

Laryngectomy  (Extirpation  of  the  Larynx). — ^This  operation 
should  be  preceded  by  a  low  tracheotomy,  which  may  be  done  a  week 
or  more  in  advance  of  the  major  operation  in  order  to  accustom  the 
patient  to  the  presence  of  the  tube  and  to  bring  about  fixation  of  the 
trachea  to  the  skin,  etc.,  of  the  neck. 

If  the  preliminary  tracheotomy  has  not  been  done,  the  operation 
should  be  performed  with  the  patient  in  the  Rose  position,  or,  if  the 
operation  is  done  with  the  patient  in  the  customary  tracheotomy 
position,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  larynx  has  been  isolated 
and  all  the  vessels  that  supply  it  ligated,  to  cut  the  larynx  away  from 
the  trachea  below  and  then,  at  once,  introduce  the  tampon  cannula 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea.  The  preliminary  tracheotomy, 
witli  the  introduction  of  tlie  tampon  cannula,  is  probably  the  most 
preferable  plan. 

Tlie  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  from  the  hyoid  bone  to 
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a  point  below  the  cricoid  cartilage;  to  this  incision  a  second  trans- 
verse incision  may  be  added  which  extends  outward,  parallel  with 
the  hyoid  bone,  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  npper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  as  far  as  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle  of  each  side,  thus  making  a  T-shaped  incision.  This  lattei' 
supplementary  incision  is  especially  advantageous  if  the  lymphatic 
glands,  etc.,  are  involved  in  the  pathological  process.  The  incision 
extends  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  and  deep  cervical 
fascia,  and  exposes  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  edges  of  the  stemo-hyoid  muscles  are  next  recognized  and 
the  muscles  of  either  side  divided  transversely  either  partially  or 
completely.  The  parts  being  now  retracted,  we  expose  the  sterno- 
thyroid and  thyro-hyoid  muscles,  which  are  attached  upon  either  side 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland  reach 
well  upward  upon  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  underneath  the 
stemo-thyroid  muscles. 

We  now  begin  the  isolation  of  the  larynx,  separating  all  the  soft 
parts  either  with  an  elevator  or  with  the  knife,  the  edge  of  the 
instrument  working  close  to  the  surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  If 
the  elevator  is  used,  this  is  pushed  under  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle,  be- 
tween it  and  the  thjrroid  cartilage,  and  the  muscle  separated  from 
the  sidC'Of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  detaching  the  stemo-thyroid  at  the 
same  time;  the  separation  of  these  muscles  may  be  accomplished  in 
part  with  the  knife.  These  two  muscles  are  really  one  and  the  same 
continuous  muscle;  so  that,  after  they  have  been  detached  from  the 
thyroid  cartilage  they  hang  together  as  one  continuous  flat  band. 
Instead  of  detaching  these  muscles  as  described  they  may  be  simply 
cut  away  from  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  the  knife.  The 
soft  parts  are  then  retracted  and  a  tenaculum  is  hooked  into  the 
side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  with  this  the  larynx  is  drawn  for- 
ward and  to  one  side,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  reach  the  superior 
laryngeal  artery  and  its  accompanying  nervous  branch,  as  they  pierce 
the  side  of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  to  enter  the  larynx;  the  vessel 
is  tied  double  and  cut.  The  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which 
lies  upon  the  side  of  the  larynx  (in  the  natural  relation  of  the  parts 
being  covered  by  the  sterno-thyroid  muscle),  is  readily  separated  from 
the  side  of  the  larynx  with  the  elevator  or  the  finger.  At  this  stage 
of  the  operation  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  which  ramifies  upon 
the  upper  front  surface  of  the  thyroid  gland,  is  usually  met  with. 
This  vesjH'l  need  not  be  cut.  The  thyroid  isthmus  is  also  liberated 
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from  its  attachment  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  pushed  downward 
out  of  the  way. 

The  crico-thyroid  branch  of  the  superior  thyroid,  which  runs 
forward  and  inward  transversely  across  the  crico-thyroid  membrane, 
may  be  cut  and  should  be  clamped  and  tied.  There  is  also  an  in- 
ferior laryngeal  branch,  from  the  inferior  thyroid,  which  accompanies 
the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  into  the  larynx;  it  enters  the  lower 
back  part  of  the  larynx,  behind  the  articulation  between  the  cricoid 
and  thyroid  cartilages,  beneath  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland; 
this  branch  may  be  cut  and  should  be  tied.  The  small  transverse 
branch,  from  the  superior  thyroid,  which  runs  transversely  inward 
across  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  below  the  hyoid  bone,  to  anastomose 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  is  also  cut  and  tied.  The  larynx 
is  drawn  toward  the  opposite  side  and  the  above-described  procedures 
are  repeated  upon  the  other,  the  remaining,  side. 

The  isolation  of  the  larynx  is  continued.  The  soft  parts  are 
strongly  retracted  to  one  side  and  with  a  sharp  hook  or  volsella  the 
larynx  is  drawn  to  the  opposite  side;  then,  with  the  knife,  the  in- 
ferior constrictor  of  the  pharynx  is  separated  from  the  side  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  This  muscle  is  attached  upon  the  side  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  close  to  its  posterior  border  which  may  be  readily 
felt  by  the  fingers  in  the  wound.  This  muscle  is  separated  from  the 
cricoid  cartilage  also.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  work  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  cartilage  in  separating  this  muscle  so  as  to  avoid 
opening  into  the  pharynx,  and  also  to  avoid  division  again  of  the 
vessels  that  have  already  been  divided  and  tied.  The  parts  are  then 
separated  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the  other  side  of  the  larynx  and 
we  are  ready  for  the  final  step  of  this  part  of  the  operation:  the 
separation  of  the  larynx  from  the  hyoid  bone  above,  from  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  pliar}'nx  behind,  and  from  the  trachea  below. 

The  knife  is  introduced  through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  be- 
tween the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  hyoid  bone,  and  this  membrane 
is  cut  in  a  direction  outward  and  backward,  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing the  side  of  the  lar}nix  forward  with  a  sharp  hook  or  volsella. 
In  performing  this  step  of  the  operation  we  should  avoid  again  cut- 
ting the  superior  lar}Tigcal  artery  upon  the  proximal  side  of  its  liga- 
ture if  it  has  already  been  divided  and  tied.  The  other  half  of  the 
thyro-hyoid  membrane  is  tlien  cut  in  a  similar  manner.  If  it  is 
desired  to  excise  tlie  epiglottis  also,  and  this  is  usually  wise,  a  probe- 
pointed  knife  may  be  introduced  through  the  incision  in  the  thyro- 
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hyoid  membrane,  between  the  upper  border  of  thyroid  cartilage  and 
the  hyoid  bone,  in  a  direction  upward  and  backward;  so  that,  as  the 
cut  is  made,  the  blade  of  the  knife  passes  between  the  base  of  the 
tongue  and  the  epiglottis.  The  finger  in  the  mouth  may  serve  to 
guide  the  knife.  If  the  epiglottis  is  to  be  left,  we  cut  directly  back- 
ward between  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  hyoid 
bone,  thus  leaving  the  epiglottis  attached  to  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  hyoid  bone  and  to  the  root  of  the  tongue.  The  front  of  the 
larynx  is  then  seized  with  a  sharp  hook  or  volsella  forceps  and  drawn 
directly  forward;  so  that  its  posterior  wall,  composed  of  the  broad 
posterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  may  be  separated  from  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx;  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  is 
very  thin,  consisting  practically  only  of  a  layer  of  mucous  membrane. 
If  the  growth  involves  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  this  part  may 
be  excised  together  with  the  larynx.  If  the  pharynx  has  not  yet  be- 
come involved  in  the  disease,  the  separation  of  the  larynx  from  the 
pharynx  will  not  be  found  to  be  difiScult  of  accomplishment. 

After  the  separation  of  the  larynx  from  the  pharynx  has  been 
completed  to  a  point  below  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the 
larynx  is  cut  away  from  the  trachea,  from  behind  forward,  below  the 
level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  In  thus  severing  the  larynx  from 
the  trachea  the  inferior  laryngeal  arteries  and  nerves  are  cut,  and, 
if  the  vessels  have  not  already  been  tied,  they  should  be  secured  as 
they  spurt.    Thus  the  extirpation  is  complete. 

Instead  of  operating  as  described  above,  we  may,  after  freeing 
the  larynx  upon  the  sides,  etc.,  complete  the  operation  by  cutting 
the  larynx  away  from  the  trachea  below  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  packing  the  stump  of  the  trachea  at  once  with  a  pad  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  blood  (a  preliminary  tracheotomy  having 
been  done) ;  and  then,  drawing  the  larynx  forward  with  a  sharp 
hook  or  volsella,  this  is  separated  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx 
from  below  upward;  and,  as  the  final  step  of  the  operation,  the 
larynx  is  cut  away  from  its  attachment  to  the  hyoid  bone  by  carry- 
ing the  knife  through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane. 

The  superior  larjngcal  arteries,  that  enter  the  larynx  upon  the 
sides,  are  best  secured  before  beginning  the  actual  isolation  of  the 
larynx,  but  they  may  be  again  divided  accidentally  during  the  final 
steps  of  the  operation,  and  in  this  case  should  be  again  clamped  and 
tied;  other  vessels  may  be  secured  as  they  are  encountered  during 
the  course  of  the  operation.     The  wound  is  best  left  open  in  part. 

18 
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If  the  accessory  lateral  skin  incisions  have  been  made^  and  the  stemo- 
mastoids  have  been  divided,  these  parts  may  be  brought  together 
with  sutures.  The  opening  in  the  pharynx  should  be  closed  as  nearly 
completely  as  possible  with  interrupted  silk  sutures,  their  ends  being 
left  long  to  facilitate  their  removal  later.  It  may  be  possible  in  some 
cases  to  close  oflE  the  pharyngeal  space  from  the  wound  completely 
by  uniting  the  upper  cut  edge  of  the  pharynx  to  the  soft  parts  which 
are  attached  to  tissues  below  the  hyoid  bone.  This  is  done  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  interrupted  silk  sutures  placed  fairly  close  to- 
gether, and  is  a  great  advantage,  as  it  very  considerably  diminishes 
the  likelihood  of 'infection. 

It  is  necessary  to  arrange  good  drainage  with  the  head  low,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  entrance  of  wound  secretions  into  the  trachea.  It 
is  well  to  leave  the  tampon  cannula  in  the  trachea  for  a  few  days  if 
it  has  been  used  during  the  operation.  The  wound  should  be  prop- 
erly packed  and  the  dressings  changed  at  rather  frequent  intervals. 

After  the  operation  the  patient  is  fed  per  rectum  or  else  through 
a  tube  introduced  into  the  stomach  either  through  the  mouth  or 
through  the  nose.  If  a  tracheotomy  has  not  preceded  the  laryngectomy 
by  a  week  or  more,  the  stump  of  the  trachea  should  be  sutured  to  the 
skin  in  order  to  prevent  too  great  retraction  of  the  trachea.  In  cases 
where  the  disease  has  not  spread  beyond  the  larynx,  the  operation 
is  comparatively  easy  and  not  accompanied  by  much  hemorrhage. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  radical  operation  the  larynx  may 
be  split  in  the  middle  line  for  the  purpose  of  exploration.  It  may 
be  that  in  some  early  cases  the  removal  of  one-half  of  the  larynx 
will  suffice. 

Extirpation  of  Half  of  the  Larynx. — This  operation  is  quite 
analogous  to  the  one  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  atid  may 
be  practiced  in  those  cases  where  the  disease  is  still  limited  to  one 
side  of  the  larynx. 

The  larynx  it?  fir^^t  split  in  the  niidflle  line,  without  injuring  the 
vocal  cords,  and  then,  if  the  condition  warrant^,  the  operation  of  ex- 
tirj)aii<)n  of  one-half  of  the  larvnx  may  bo  undertaken. 

Tlio  advantages  of  partial  removal  of  the  larynx  in  appropriate 
cases  are  undoubted.  It  is  a  nnicli  less  difficult  and  dangerous  pro- 
cedure and  there  is  no  <rreatcr  likelihood  of  recurrence  after  this  less 
radical  operation  when  the  disease  is  still  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
larynx.  The  voice  may  be  almost  perfectly  retained  and  the  ability 
to  swallow  food  is  quickly  regained. 
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These  may  consist  of  partial  extirpation,  enucleation,  ligation  of 
blood-vessels,  etc.  Operation  is  indicated  as  soon  as  the  tumor  begins 
to  interfere  seriously  with  respiration  or  shows  inflammatory  changes 
or  a  tendency  to  malignant  degeneration.  Tumors  that  grow  down- 
ward into  the  root  of  the  neck  or  mediastinum,  causing  pressure  upon 
the  trachea,  should  be  operated  upon  early.  Operation  should  be 
undertaken  for  exophthalmic  goitre  just  as  soon  as  symptoms  of 
Basedow's  disease  begin  to  make  their  appearance.  In  those  cases 
of  exophthalmic  goitre  that  show  very  marked  symptoms  of  thyroid- 
ism,  marked  exophthalmos,  very  rapid,  irregular  pulse,  dyspnoea, 
tremor,  sweating,  marked  nervous  irritability,  sleeplessness,  etc.,  it  is 
desirable  to  do  the  operation  in  several  stages;  to  first  ligate  the  su- 
perior thyroid  arteries  and  veins,  on  one  or  both  sides,  usually  on  both, 
leaving  the  extirpation  of  the  gland  until  later — until  the  exaggerated 
symptoms  of  excessive  thyroidism  have  abated — ^usually  for  several 
weeks.  In  cases  where  there  is  already  degeneration  of  the  heart 
muscle  and  of  other  essential  organs,  operation  will  almost  certainly 
result  fatally  and  is  counterindicated.  The  operation  may  be  per- 
formed under  local  anaesthesia — regional  anaesthesia  method  (Kocher, 
Eeverdin,  Roux)  or  a  general  anaesthetic  may  be  used.  If  a  general 
anaesthetic  is  employed  care  must  be  exercised  during  its  administra- 
tion, because  urgent  symptoms  due  to  interference  with  respiration 
may  arise.  Of  the' general  anaesthetics,  ether  is  the  preferable  one. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  in  that  position  which  causes  the  least 
obstruction  to  breathing,  usually  with  the  shoulders  raised  upon  a 
sandbag  and  the  head  thrown  back.  It  is  often  of  distinct  advantage 
to  raise  the  upper  end  of  the  table  so  that  it  will  have  an  inclina- 
tion of  about  thirty  degrees.  With  the  patient  in  this  position  there 
is  much  less  venous  hemorrhage  and  much  less  interference  with 
respiration.  The  anaestlietic  may  be  given  with  the  Gwathmey  or 
Junker  apparatus,  and  the  nasopharyngeal  tubes.  Many  operators 
prefer  ether  given  by  the  drop  method.  The  jaw  must  be  held  for- 
ward by  an  ai^sistant  during  the  course  of  the  operation. 

A  cloth  screen  suspended  from  two  uprights,  one  upon  either 
side  of  the  table,  may  be  dropped  down  so  as  to  shut  the  field  of 
operation  off  from  the  face — mouth  and  nose — of  the  patient.  This 
also  serves  to  exclude  the  anaesthetist  from  the  field  of  operation. 
In  the  absence  of  the  screen  the  field  of  operation  can  be  walled 
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oflE  from  the  mouth  by  placing  a  folded  towel  wrung  out  in  bichloride 
solution  across  the  neck  just  below  the  chin  and  just  above  the 
line  of  the  transverse  incision  in  the  neck. 

Partial  Extiiipation. — ^As  a  rule,  but  one  lobe  is  extirpated. 
If  the  disease  involves  both  lobes,  then  one  entire  lobe,  the  larger, 
should  be  excised  and  the  other  lobe  only  in  part.  At  least  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  gland  substance  should  be  left.  The  en- 
tire organ  should  never  be  extirpated.  Even  if  the  whole  gland  is 
apparently  involved  a  portion,  at  least  one-fourth  or  one-fifth,  should 
be  permitted  to  remain. 

Two  essential  points  to  be  observed  in  operating  are  to  prevent 
severe  hemorrhage  during  the  course  of  the  operation  and  to  avoid 
injuring  the  important  structures  that  are  situated  posterior  to  the 
thyroid  gland — the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  and  the  parathyroid 
bodies.  The  main  vessels  supplying  the  gland  are  ligated  early  in 
the  operation  and  finally,  in  extirpating  the  gland,  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  capsule  is  left  to  cover  over  and  insure  the  safety  of  the 
structures  that  lie  behind  it. 

A  transverse  incision  passing  across  the  front  of  the  neck  from 
the  edge  of  one  stemo-mastoid  muscle  to  the  edge  of  the  other  is 
made.  If  the  tumor  is  situated  low  down,  in  the  root  of  the  neck, 
the  incision  should  be  placed  low,  just  above  the  sternal  notch. 

Instead  of  the  incision  above  described  the  tumor  may  be  ex- 
posed through  a  right  angle  incision  which  commences  upon  the  side  of 
the  neck  behind  the  inner  edge  of  the  stern o-mastoid  muscle  at  the 
level  of  the  thyroid  cartilage;  from  that  point  the  incision  is  carried 
transversely  inward  to  the  middle  line  and  then  downward  as  far 
as  the  sternal  notch.  This  incision  is  adapted  to  those  tumors  that 
are  situated  hitrli  up  and  are  of  unusual  size  and  confined  strictly  to 
one  lobe.  The  incision  penetrates  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysma 
muscle,  and  exposes  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  cov- 
ered by  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  Sev- 
eral subcutaneous  venous  branches  are  divided, — the  anterior  jugular 
and  oomniunioating  branch  from  the  external  jugular;  these  should 
be  clainj)ed  and  tied  or  they  may  be  ligated  doubly  before  they  are 
severed.     The  external  jugular  is  usually  not  cut. 

The  bluish  (slalc-colored)  tumor  mass  may  now  be  seen  bulging 
beneath  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone  (the  sterno-hyoid 
and  sterno-thyroid),  which  are  usually  found  displaced  more  or  less 
toward  that  side  of  the  neck  which  lodges  the  tumor.     The  tumor 
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is  exposed  by  cutting  through  the  deep  cervical  fascia  between  the 
edges  of  the  stemo-hyoid  muscles.  This  incision  in  the  deep  fascia 
should  be  sufficiently  liberal.  If  more  room  is  required  the  fingers 
may  be  hooked  under  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles 
and  these  may  be  divided  near  the  hyoid  bone.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  extend  the  incision  into  the  anterior  margin  of  the  stemo-mastoid. 
At  this  stage  the  operator  should  assure  himself  that  he  has  pen- 
etrated completely  through  the  loose  connective-tissue  envelope  right 
down  to  the  true  capsule  of  the  gland.  The  capsule  will  be  found 
considerably  thickened  in  cases  where  pathological  processes  affect 
the  gland. 

Sweeping  around  in  all  directions  with  the  fingers  close  to  the 
surface  of  tlie  tumor  mass,  the  effort  is  made  to  separate  it  and  de- 
liver it  partly  through  the  incision.  Connective-tissue  bands  that  hold 
the  tumor  and  resist  its  delivery  and  which  are  usually  vascular 
should  be  hooked  up  with  the  finger  or  ligature  carrier,  clamped 
double,  and  divided  with  the  scissors.  After  the  tumor  has  been 
thus  partly  detached  it  is  drawn  still  farther  out  of  the  incision  and 
the  operator  is  then  ready  for  the  next  step  of  the  procedure,  the 
ligation  of  the  principal  vessels. 

While  the  mass  is  pulled  downward  and  towara  the  opposite  side 
the  superior  thyroid  vessels  are  sought  near  the  upper  pole  of  the 
tumor.  The  superior  thyroid  is  readily  found  just  after  its  origin 
from  the  external  carotid,  in  the  space  between  the  upper  border  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  hyoid  bone.  It  is  accompanied  by  the 
superior  thyroid  vein,  which  may  be  included  in  the  same  ligature 
as  the  artery.  The  ligature  is  passed  with  the  blunt  carrier,  tied 
double,  and  the  vessels  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The  inferior 
thyroid  artery  is  found  deep  in  the  root  of  the  neck.  It  is  a  branch 
of  the  thyroid  axis.  Emerging  from  behind  the  common  carotid 
artery,  it  passes  inward  to  reach  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border 
of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  gland,  crossing  the  inferior  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve  in  its  course.  Firm  traction  must  be  made  upon  the 
tumor,  drawing  it  upward  and  over  toward  the  opposite  side  and 
the  skin  and  muscles  well  retracted.  With  the  fingers  in  the  wound 
the  pulsating  vessel  may  be  felt  as  it  passes  forward  across  the  side 
of  the  trachea  to  reach  the  gland.  The  prominent  tubercle  upon 
the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra — the  tubercle  of 
Chassaignac — is  a  pood  guide.  About  on  a  level  with  or  just  below 
this  tubercle  the  artery  passes  across  the  front  of  the  recurrent  laryn- 
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geal  nerve^  which  ascends  in  the  recess  between  the  trachea  and 
oesophagus  to  enter  the  larynx.  The  artery  should  be  carefully  iso- 
lated^ taking  pains  not  to  injure  the  nerve,  and  a  ligature  passed 
around  it  with  a  blunt  carrier  and  tied.  The  inferior  thyroid  veins 
are  picked  up  upon  the  carrier,  tied  double,  and  severed.  An  arteria 
thyroidea  ima  is  occasionally  encountered  ascending  toward  the  lower 
part  of  the  gland ;  this  vessel  and  its  accompanying  veins  are  readily 
recognized  and  should  be  ligated  double  and  divided  between  the 
ligatures. 

There  remains  now  to  make  the  section  through  the  isthmus. 
This  is  detached  and  squeezed  between  the  blades  of  a  heavy  compres- 
sion forceps.  The  forceps  is  then  removed  and  the  isthmus  ligated, 
the  ligature  being  placed  so  as  to  secure  the  isthmus  at  the  site  of 
the  groove  made  with  the  compression  forceps.  If  a  third,  pyramidal, 
lobe  is  present,  it  should  also  be  detached  and  removed  together  with 
the  tumor  mass.  The  venous  branches  that  unite  the  veins  of  the 
two  lobes  of  the  gland  across  the  isthmus,  corresponding  to  its  upper 
and  lower  borders,  may  be  clamped  and  ligated  separately. 

The  blood-vessels  having  been  ligated  and  the  isthmus  divided, 
etc.,  there  now  remains,  in  order  to  complete  the  operation,  the  ex- 
tirpation of  that  portion  of  the  gland  which  is  to  be  removed.  It 
is  still  attached  to  the  side  of  the  trachea  and  larynx.  Care  must 
be  again  exercised,  in  separating  it  from  these  structures,  not  to 
injure  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  and  the  parathyroid  bodies  that 
lie  posterior  to  the  capsule.  Injury  to  these  structures  is  best  avoided 
by  leaving  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  to  cover  and  protect  them. 
The  cappiile  is  incised  along  the  outer,  posterior  border  of  the  lateral 
lobe  (tiinior  mass),  and  the  mass  peeled  away  from  this  part  of 
the  capsule,  even  leaving  a  thin  layer  of  thyroid  tissue  covering  the 
surface  of  the  portion  of  capsule  that  is  left  behind. 

After  all  heniorrhago  has  been  controlled  the  wound  is  flushed 
out  with  Fait  solution.  If  muscles  have  been  divided  their  ends 
should  be  reunited  bv  suture.  A  ci<:^arette  drain  which  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  twenty-four  hours  is  introduced.  The  edges  of  the  skin 
are  bronglit  into  accurate  apposition  with  suture  except  below,  in 
the  middle  or  at  either  end,  where  the  drainage  strips  emerge. 

ExiCLMATioN. — This  method  of  treatment  is  adapted  to  those 
cases  that  present  isolated  diseased  masses  in  the  midst  of  apparently 
normal  gland  tissue. 

The  incision  and  subsequent  steps  of  this  procedure  until  the 
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stage  is  reached  where  the  capsule  of  the  gland  is  exposed  are  the 
same  as  those  described  in  the  preceding  operation.  The  capsule 
is  incised  in  a  situation  where  it  is  fairly  free  from  blood-vessels. 
Vessels  that  are  divided  are  clamped  and  ligated.  Penetrating 
through  the  gland  substance  with  the  finger  the  mass  that  is  to  be 
enucleated  is  shelled  out;  if  any  additional  masses  are  to  be  felt 
these  are  also  enucleated  through  the  same  opening.  If  the  mass 
ruptures  (cystic  goitre)  during  this  step  the  wall  of  the  cyst  should 
be  peeled  out. 

The  cavity  is  packed,  temporarily,  with  strip  gauze  to  check  the 
hemorrhage.  The  packing  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  removed.  If  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased  a  plug  o£  strip 
gauze  is  introduced  into  the  cavity  and  the  incision  in  the  capsule 
sutured  except  its  lower  part  where  the  gauze  drain  emerges.  If  the 
temporary  tamponade  fails  to  control  the  hemorrhage  then  the  in- 
cision in  the  capsule  must  be  held  wide  open  with  retractors  and  in- 
dividual bleeding  points  sought  for  and  ligated.  If  the  hemorrhage 
is  a  profuse  general  oozing  the  packing  may  be  replaced  and  firm 
pressure  applied  with  a  snug  bandage.  Caution  must  be  exercised 
that  the  pressure  of  the  bandage  is  not  sufficient  to  compress  the 
trachea  to  such  a  degree  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  respiration. 
In  order  finally  to  control  the  bleeding  it  may  be  Accessary  to  ligate 
the  main  arterial  branches  that  supply  the  gland  or  else  to  extirpate 
the  half  of  the  gland  that  has  been  incised. 

The  incision  in  the  skin  is  closed  by  suture  except  the  part  below 
where  the  drainage  strips  emerge. 

Ligation  of  Thyroid  Arteries. — This  plan  of  treatment  has 
been  employed  to  bring  about  a  temporary  relief  of  symptoms  in 
severe  cases  preliminary  to  tho  more  radical  operation  of  extirpation 
of  one  lobe. 

Ligation  of  tlio  superior  tliyroid  arteries  and  veins  of  one  or  of 
both  sides  with  or  without  li^ration  of  one  inferior  thyroid  artery,  is 
frequently  j>ra('tise(l  in  cases  of  exoplitluvlniic  goitre  where  the  symp- 
toms of  tJiyroidism  are  ver}-  exaggerated.  By  this  ]>lan  the  supply  of 
blood  to  tlie  gland  is  reduced  and  the  urgent  symptoms  ameliorated  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  extiqiation  of  part  of  the  gland  may  be  under- 
taken with  more  prospect  of  success  at  a  subsequent  date. 

For  the  method  of  exposing  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid 
art<jries,  etc.,  see  page  218. 
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External  (Esophagotomy. — ^This  operation  is  usually  done  for  the 
removal  of  a  foreign  body  impacted  in  the  oesophagus.  The  patient 
lies  upon  the  back,  with  the  shoulders  raised  and  the  head  thrown 
back  and  over  toward  the  right  side. 

A  soft-rubber  tube,  or,  better,  a  steel  sound,  is  introduced  into 
the  oesophagus  as  far  as  it  will  go  to  serve  as  a  guide.  The  oesophagus 
is  approached  through  an  incision  in  the  left  side  of  the  neck  be- 
cause it  is  more  accessible  upon  this  side  than  upon  the  right. 

The  incision  is  made  about  three  inches  long,  corresponding  to 
the  anterior  border  of  the  left  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  the  midpoint  of 
the  incision  being  upon  a  level  with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The 
incision  is  carried  through  the  skin  and  fat,  including  the  platysma, 
and  exposes  the  anterior  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 
The  sterno-mastoid  is  drawn  aside  and  the  underlying  layer  of 
deep  cervical  fascia  is  incised,  when  the  internal  jugular  vein  and 
the  common  carotid  artery,  lying  in  their  connective-tissue  sheath 
and  crossed  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  are  ex- 
posed. These  vessels  are  drawn  outward  with  a  blunt  retractor. 
The  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  partly  covered  by  the  sterno- 
hyoid and  stemo-thyroid  muscles,  is  then  recognized.  These  struc- 
tures are  drawn  toward  the  middle  line  with  a  blunt  retractor.  The 
trachea,  which  may  now  be  readily  felt  with  the  fingers,  is  a  guide 
to  the  oesophagus,  the  oesophagus  being  located  posterior  to  the  trachea 
and  protruding  well  beyond  its  left  border.  The  tube  in  the  oesoph- 
agus assists  in  locating  it,  and  the  foreign  body,  if  present,  may 
also  be  felt.  The  middle  thyroid  vein,  as  it  passes  outward  from 
the  thyroid  gland  to  enter  the  internal  jugular,  may  be  met  with,  and, 
if  it  is  in  the  way,  may  be  cut  and  tied.  The  inferior  thyroid  vein 
may  also  be  seen. 

The  oesophagus  is  entered  in  the  inferior  carotid  triangle, — i.e., 
below  the  omo-hyoid, — and,  if  necessary,  this  muscle  may  be  drawn 
to  one  side  or  divided.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  as  it  ascends 
to  enter  the  larynx,  lies  in  front  of  the  oesophagus,  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  trachea  in  front  and  the  oesophagus  behind,  and  should 
be  avoided  in  incising  the  oesophagus.  The  nerve,  during  the  course 
of  the  operation,  is  usually  not  encountered,  and  may  be  avoided  by 
making  the  opening  in  the  oespohagus  well  upon  the  side  and  thus 
keeping  away  from  the  front  of  the  tube. 

The  wall  of  the  ccsopha<]:us  is  picked  up  with  two  mouse-toothed 
forceps,  and  an  incision  made  corresponding  to  its  long  axis  and  of 
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sufficient  length  to  permit  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body  or  any 
other  necessary  manipulation. 

In  incising  the  oesophagus  one  should  make  a  clean  cut  in  order 
to  avoid  getting  between  the  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  tube,  which 
may  readily  happen  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  tissue  between 
its  muscular  and  mucous  coats.  Some  oesophageal  branches  of  thd 
inferior  thyroid  may  be  divided  in  making  the  opening  in  the  wall 
of  the  oesophagus  and  these  must  be  clamped  and  ligated. 

The  wound  in  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  closed  with 
several  interrupted  sutures  of  silk  or  chromicized  catgut,  but  the 
external  wound  in  the  neck,  leading  down  to  the  incision  in  the  oesoph- 
agus, should  be  packed  and  left  unsutured. 

If  the  object  of  the  operation  is  to  establish  a  permanent  fistula 
(oesophagostomy),  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  oesophagus,  includ- 
ing its  mucous  and  muscular  coats,  may  be  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the 
skin  incision  with  several  interrupted  silk  stitches. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  TONGUE. 

Amputation  of  the  Tongue  (Eocher),  with  Preliminary  ligation 
of  the  Lingual  Artery. — Amputation  of  the  tongue  according  to  the 
method  of  Kocher  has  many  advantages.  The  hemorrhage  is  easily 
controlled,  diseased  glands  are  readily  removed,  and  the  incision  is 
well  placed  for  drainage. 

The  first  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  ligating  the  lingual 
artery  upon  the  side  corresponding  to  the  diseased  half  of  the  tongue. 

The  lingual  artery  is  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  that  of  each 
side  supplying  the  corresponding  half  of  the  tongue.  It  is  sought 
for  and  tied  in  the  lingual  triangle. 

The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  the  shoulders  raised  upon 
a  sand-bag,  and  the  head  thrown  ])aek  and  turned  a  little  toward  the 
other  side. 

Ether  is  ])rol)al)]y  the  best  anicsthetic.  administered  either  by 
the  drop  niotliod  or  throngji  the  naso-pharyngoal  tubes  (see  page  6). 
It  is  of  advanta<ro  to  frivo  tlio  patient,  one-half  hour  before  the  opera- 
tion, ono-qiiartor  ^nun  of  niorpliin  and  one-one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
of  atropin  l)y  hypodonnio. 

An  incision  is  made  wliich  corresponds  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
submaxillary  trinn^^k*.  It  coninioncos  in  front  at  the  symphysis  mentis 
and  is  carried  down  to  the  hyoid  l)one,  thence  backward  above  and 
parallel   with   the  greater  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone  and   then  in  a 
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direction  upward  and  backward  toward  the  mastoid  process  as  far 
as  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  (see  Fig.  138).  The  incision  penetrates 
through  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysma,  down  to  the  deep  fascia.  The 
apex  of  the  flap,  which  is  thus  marked  out,  is  seized  with  the  fingers 
and  reflected  upward  upon  the  side  of  the  face  as  far  as  the  lower 
border  of  the  jaw-bone.  In  reflecting  this  flap  we  may,  toward  the 
back,  cut  the  external  jugular  vein,  and  this  should  be  clamped  and 
tied.  The  deep  fascia  is  incised  and  the  contents  of  the  triangle  ex- 
posed. These  consist  of  the  submaxillary  salivary  gland  and  a  num- 
ber of  lymph-nodes.  The  lymph-nodes  will  be  found  diseased  and 
matted  together,  and  adherent  to  the  submaxillary  salivary  gland 
so  that  these  structures  will  usually  be  removed  in  one  mass.  The 
mass  is  seized  with  volsella  forceps  and  enucleated  by  cutting  with 
the  knife  close  to  the  surface  of  the  mass,  or  by  blunt  dissection 
with  the  handle  of  the  knife  or  with  the  fingers.  The  mass  is  finally 
cut  away  by  dividing  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  which  is 
seen  to  disappear  anteriorly  beneath  the  posterior  border  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid muscle  on  its  way  to  open  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  mouth.  The  facial  artery,  if  not  previously  cut,  is  usually  di- 
vided in  enucleating  the  gland  mass  from  the  triangle  and  should  be 
tied  when  cut,  or,  still  better,  it  may  be  secured  and  tied  before  it 
is  cut,  close  to  its  origin  and  before  it  reaches  the  submaxillary  gland. 
The  facial  vein  is  also  usually  divided  during  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion; this  vessel  bleeds  freely,  but  may  be  clamped  and  ligated. 

The  boundaries  of  the  submaxillary  triangle  are  readily  recog- 
nized after  its  contents  have  been  dissected  out.  Above  the  lower 
border  of  the  jaw  and,  below,  in  front  and  behind  the  anterior  and 
posterior  bellies  of  the  digastric  muscle.  The  floor  of  the  submaxil- 
lary triangle  is  formed  in  front  by  the  oblique  fibers  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid and  behind  by  the  perpendicular  fibers  of  the  hyo-glossus,  which 
muscle  lies  on  a  deeper  plane  than  the  mylo-hyoid,  being  partly 
overlapped  by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  latter.  Passing  from  be- 
hind, horizontally  forward,  above  and  parallel  with  the  hyoid  bone 
and  lying  directly  upon  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  is  the  hypo-glossal 
nerve;  this  nerve  disappears  anteriorly  beneath  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  This  nerve  marks  the  upper  boundary 
of  the  lingual  triangle,  which  is  really  the  apex  of  the  submaxillary 
triangle.  The  base  of  the  lingual  triangle  is  formed  by  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve,  and  its  lower  borders,  in  front  and  behind,  by  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  bellies  of  the  digastric.    The  floor  of  the  lingual 
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triangle  is  formed  by  the  hyo-glossus,  and  beneath  this  muscle  the 
lingual  artery,  accompanied  by  a  vein,  is  located;  so  that,  if  this 
muscle  is  picked  up  with  tooth  forceps  and  snipped  through  with  the 
knife  or  scissors,  the  lingual  artery  is  readily  found  and  may  be 
hooked  up  with  an  aneurism  needle  and  tied.  Locating  and  tying 
the  lingual  artery  in  this  triangle  is  not  difficult. 

After  the  diseased  submaxillary  lymph-nodes  and  the  submaxil- 
lary salivary  gland  have  been  dissected  out  and  the  lingual  ari^ry 
ligated  and  all  bleeding  points  clamped  and  tied,  we  are  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  next  step  of  the  operation — the  actual  excision  of 
the  tongue.  Before  beginning  this  step  of  the  operation,  however, 
measures  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the 
larynx.  The  patient  may  be  placed  with  the  head  hanging  low  in 
the  Bose  position;  or  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  may  be  done  and  a 
Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula  introduced,  or  an  ordinary  trache- 
otomy tube  may  be  used  and  the  pharynx  tamponed  with  gauze. 

An  incision  is  made  with  the  knife  through  the  floor  of  the 
submaxillary  triangle, — i.e.,  through  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, — close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  opening  may  be  farther  enlarged  with 
the  scissors  or  fingers.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  then  seized  with  a 
forceps  and  drawn  out  into  the  wound  in  the  neck,  through  the 
opening  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  making  considerable  traction, 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  the  tongue  is  cut  away  from 
its  attachment  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  as  far  back  toward  the  base 
as  possible.  This  is  done  with  the  blunt-pointed  curved  scissors, 
snipping  througli  the  septum  of  the  tongue  and  working  close  to  its 
imder  surface.  During  this  step  of  the  operation,  and  while  traction 
is  being  made  upon  the  tongue,  one  should  examine  occasionally  with 
the  finger  for  bands,  etc.,  which  tend  to  bind  the  tongue  within  the 
moutli.  The  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  which  are  attached  to  the 
sides  of  tlie  tontnie,  near  its  base,  should  be  cut  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  tongue,  and  then  it  will  be  observed  that  the  organ  can  be 
drawn  out  of  the  mouth  for  a  considerable  distance,  when  it  may  be 
amputated  quite  close  to  its  root.     This  is  done  with  the  scissors. 

The  half  of  the  tongue,  corresponding  to  the  side  upon  which 
the  linp:ual  has  been  tied,  may  be  cut  through  without  occasioning 
any  bleeding;  but,  if  the  lingual  arter}'  of  the  other  side  has  not 
been  previously  tied,  the  hemorrhage,  when  this  second  half  of  the 
tongue  is  cut  through,  may  be  embarrassing,  as  there  may  be  some 
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difficulty  in  catching  the  cut  end  of  the  artery.  This,  however,  may 
be  provided  against  by  seizing  the  base  of  the  tongue  with  a  toothed 
clamp  behind  the  point  where  it  is  intended  to  amputate  it  before 
cutting  through;  so  that,  when  we  divide  this  half  of  the  tongue, 
we  may  pull  the  stump  forward,  and  seize  the  divided  vessel,  when 
it  spurts,  with  an  artery  clamp. 

The  wound  in  the  side  of  the  neck  is  closed  with  interrupted 
silkworm-gut  sutures,  except  its  posterior  part,  which  is  left  open 
and  packed  to  carry  off  the  secretions,  etc.,  from  the  mouth.  The 
packing  should  be  introduced  well  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

The  patient  is  given  fluids — saline  solution — freely  by  rectum  for 
the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  Later  the  patient  may  be 
fed  through  a  stomach  tube  which  is  passed  through  the  nose.  The 
patient  lies  with  the  head  low  and  turned  upon  the  side  to  facilitate 
drainage. 

Extirpation  of  the  Tongue  through  the  Honth  with  Preliminary 
Ligation  of  the  lingual  Artery  on  Both  Sides. — This  plan  is  applica- 
ble to  all  those  cases  of  cancer  of  the  tongue  where  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  is  not  yet  involved — ^where  the  tongue  is  not  fixed — and  it 
would  seem  that  these  are  really  the  only  cases  that  offer  a  favorable 
prospect  of  cure  through  operation. 

The  lingual  artery  corresponding  to  the  side  of  the  tongue  which 
is  diseased  is  exposed  by  an  incision  similar  to  that  already  described 
on  page  282,  which  opens  up  the  submaxillary  triangle.  The  contents 
of  the  triangle  are  dissected  out  and  the  lingual  artery  tied.  The 
lingual  artery  of  the  other  side  is  exposed  by  making  an  incision 
reaching  from  the  middle  line  backward,  above  and  parallel  with 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  curving  upward,  posteriorly,  toward  the  mastoid 
process.  The  incision  on  this  side  of  the  neck  does  not  need  to  be 
as  extensive  as  upon  the  other  side  unless  the  lymph-nodes,  etc.,  upon 
this  side  are  also  diseased  and  require  tQ  be  extirpated.  The  lingual 
artery  upon  this  side  is  secured  and  ligated.  The  incisions  on  both 
sides  of  the  neck  are  closed  with  a  sufficient  number  of  interrupted 
sutures,  without  drainage. 

The  ana?sthetic  is  now  withdrawn  and  the  patient  permitted  to 
come  partly  out  so  that  he  can  keep  his  larynx  clear  of  blood.  The 
shoulders  are  raised  high  upon  a  sandbag — Rose  position — and  the 
mouth  held  wide  open  with  a  gag.  The  tongue  is  seized  at  the 
tip  and  drawn  forcibly  forward  out  of  the  mouth,  and  cut  away 
from  its  attachment   to   the   floor  with  blunt-pointed   scissors  and 
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amputated  far  back  with  the  scissorB.  This  part  of  the  operation  can  be 
done  very  quickly ;  there  is  little  or  no  hemorrhage,  and  the  patient 
will  have  recovered  suflRciently  from  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic  to 
keep  the  larynx  clear  of  blood  by  coughing  and  expectorating.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  precede  the  operation  by  administering  a  liberal  dose  of 
morphin  and  atropin  hypodermically.  The  edges  of  the  stump  of  the 
tongue  can  be  brought  together  with  one  or  two  sutures  of  heavy  silk. 
These  sutures  are  introduced  with  a  small,  stout,  full-curved  needle. 
Within  a  short  time  the  patient  can  swallow  fluids  without  much 
gagging  and  may  sit  up  and  get  out  of  bed  in  a  few  days. 

Extirpation  of  a  Portion  of  the  Tongue. — The  patient  may  be 
placed  in  a  half-sitting  posture.  Anaesthesia  is  not  complete. 
A  liberal  dose  of  morphin  may  be  administered  hypodermically  shortly 
before  the  operation,  and  only  suflScient  ether  or  chloroform  used  to 
keep  the  patient  fairly  quiet.  In  this  way  sufficient  reflex  is  retained 
to  enable  the  patient  to  keep  the  larynx  clear  of  blood  by  coughing 
and  expectorating. 

This  operation  may  be  advisable  in  early  suspicious  cases  where 
the  disease  is  strictly  limited  and  for  purpose  of  obtaining  a  specimen 
for  microscopic  examination  before  resorting  to  amputation  of  the 
entire  tongue. 

The  jaws  are  separated  with  a  gag  and  the  mouth  held  wide 
open  with  flat,  angular  retractors  placed  in  either  corner.  A  strong 
silk  suture  is  passed  through  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  with  this 
as  a  tractor  the  tongue  is  drawn  well  forward  and  the  diseased  por- 
tion resected  with  the  scissors.  It  may  be  desired  to  resect  the  en- 
tire half  of  the  tongue  which  is  diseased.  If  so,  the  tongue  is  split 
down  the  middle  with  the  scissors,  and  the  diseased  half  separated 
from  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  amputated  as  far  back  toward  the 
root  of  tlie  organ  as  desired.  If  the  lingual  artery  has  not  been  tied 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  operation,  the  bleeding  vessel  must  be 
seized  with  the  artery  forceps  in  the  stump  of  the  tongue  and  ligated. 
In  excising  a  portion  of  the  tongue  one  should  cut  wide  of  the  apparent 
diseased  area.  The  edges  of  the  raw  surface  are  brought  together  with 
interrupted  sutures  of  rather  heavy  silk.  This  operation  will  prob- 
ably sufTice  for  \er\  early  cases  where  the  disease  is  distinctly  local 
and  the  lymphatics  are  not  yet  involved. 

Amputation  of  the  Tongue  (Regnoli-Billroth). — This  method  is 
applicable  to  those  cases  where  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  considerably 
involved  in  the  disease. 
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The  patient  is  placed  in  the  Bose  position^  or  if  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy  has  been  done  and  a  Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula 
introduced  into  the  trachea,  or  if  an  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube  has 
been  introduced  and  the  pharynx  has  been  tamponed^  the  patient 
may  lie  in  the  usual  position  with  the  shoulders  raised  and  the  head 
thrown  back. 

An  incision  is  made  along  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the 
jaw  about  6  cm.  long,  the  midpoint  of  the  incision  corresponding 
to  the  symphysis  mentis.  This  incision  penetrates  through  all  the 
soft  parts  down  to  the  bone  and  extends  backward,  upon  either  side, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  masseter  muscle.  In  making 
this  incision,  the  facial  artery,  as  it  turns  up  over  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw-bone,  just  in  front  of  the  masseter,  may  be  avoided. 

Prom,  either  end  of  this  incision  additional  ones  are  made  which 

reach  straight  downward  as  far  as  the  hyoid  bone,  passing  through 

*the  integument  and  the  platysma.    Through  the  lateral  incisions,  on 

either  side,  the  lingual  artery  may  be  sought  and  tied,  at  the  same 

time  extirpating  any  diseased  glands,  etc. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  now  entered  by  severing  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  with  a 
knife.  They  should  be  cut  fairly  close  to  the  bone,  and  the  point 
of  the  knife  may  be  guided  with  the  finger  in  the  mouth.  Those 
muscles  that  are  attached  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  symphysis  in 
the  middle  line  are  divided  first.  A  suture  should  be  passed  through 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  or  it  may  be  seized  with  a  toothed  clamp  in  order 
to  exercise  traction  and  prevent  its  falling  back  into  the  pharynx  and 
obstructing  the  breathing  during  the  course  of  the  operation.   - 

After  a  sufficiently  large  opening  has  been  made  in  the  floor  of 
the  mouth,  the  tongue  is  drawn  through  the  wound,  under  the  jaw, 
and  may  then  be  removed  together  with  the  floor  of  the  mouth  as 
far  back  as  the  epiglottis. 

If  the  lingual  arteries  have  not  been  previously  ligated,  the  base 
of  the  tongue  should  be  seized  with  a  volsella  forceps  before  it  is 
amputated,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  clamping  of  these  vessels  in  the 
stump  of  the  tongue. 

The  flap  of  skin  and  soft  parts  is  replaced  and  the  wound  closed 
except  posteriorly,  on  one  or  both  sides,  where  the  incision  is  left 
open  and  packed  in  order  to  drain  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Extirpation  of  the  Tongue  through  the  Floor  of  the  Houth,  with 
Siyision  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — ^The  operation  is  preceded  by  a  trache- 
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otomy  and  the  introduction  of  a  Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula,  or 
an  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube  may  be  used  and  the  pharynx  tam- 
poned. After  the  operation  the  patient  is  fed  per  rectum  or  through 
a  rubber  tube  which  is  passed  through  the  nose  down  into  the  stomach. 

Sedillot's  Method,  with  Division  of  the  Lower  Jaw  in  the 
Middle  Line. — The  first  incisor  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  extracted. 
An  incision  is  made,  as  in  the  Begnoli-Billroth  operation,  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  masseter  on  either 
side.  The  lower  lip  is  then  split  in  the  middle  line,  the  incision 
being  carried  down  to  the  bone  through  the  gum  and  periosteum.  The 
lower  jaw  is  then  sawn  through  with  a  Qigli  saw,  and  the  muscles 
and  tlie  mucous  membrane  composing  the  floor  of  the  mouth  incised 
close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw-bone. 

Each  half  of  the  jaw  is  now  drawn  well  outward,  away  from 
tlie  middle  line,  thus  giving  very  free  access  to  the  tongue  and  to  the 
floor  of  the  mouth.  The  tongue  and  that  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  which  is  involved  in  the  disease  may  then  be  extirpated. 

If  the  linguals  have  not  been  previously  tied,  they  may  be 
clamped  after  the  tongue  has  been  amputated,  drawing  the  stump 
of  the  tongue  forward  with  a  volsella  in  order  to  facilitate  this. 

The  tonsils  and  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  may  also  be  reached 
in  this  operation,  and,  if  the  lower  jaw-bone  is  involved,  it  can  be 
resected  in  part.  Diseased  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  may  also 
be  excised  through  this  incision,  which  may  be  made  as  extensive 
as  necessary. 

One  should  attempt  to  bring  the  raw  surfaces  in  the  mouth 
together,  at  least  in  part,  with  interrupted  chromicized  catgut  or 
silk  sutures,  tlieir  ends  being  left  long  to  facilitate  their  removal 
later. 

Tlie  two  halves  of  the  jaw  are  brought  together  and  carefully 
wired,  and  the  incision  closed  except  at  its  posterior  part  on  one  or 
both  side?,  wliere  it  is  left  open  for  packing  and  drainage. 

TiAN(iENBECK's    MeTIIOD,    WITH    DIVISION    OF    THE    LOWER   JaW 

ox  Oxi:  SiDic. — Ujwn  the  side  corresponding  to  the  disease  an  in- 
cision is  carried  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth  through  the  lower 
lip  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  tlie  jaw,  whence  it  is  continued 
downward  through  the  integument  of  the  neck  as  far  as  tlie  side  of 
the  hyoid  bone.  The  upper  part  of  this  incision  splits  the  lip  and 
gum,  passing  through  the  periosteum  down  to  the  bone;  the  lower 
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part  of  the  incision  passes  through  the  skin^  fat,  and  platysma.  All 
bleeding  points  are  clamped. 

Through  the  lower  part  of  the  incision,  after  cutting  through 
the  deep  fascia^  the  submaxillary  gland  and  the  neighboring  dis- 
eased Ijrmphatic  nodes  of  this  side  may  be  removed,  and  the  lingual 
artery  tied  as  it  lies  in  the  lingual  triangle,  above  the  hyoid  bone 
and  beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle. 

The  canine  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  extracted  and  an  opening 
made  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  so  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  the 
wire  saw  with  which  the  jaw-bone  is  divided.  The  section  through 
the  jaw  should  be,  not  straight  up  and  down,  but  obliquely  from 
above  downward  and  inward  toward  the  symphysis,  so  that  the  tend- 
ency to  dislocation  caused  by  the  pull  of  the  masseter  muscle  may 
thus  be  counteracted.  The  jaw-bone  may  be  divided  with  a  narrow, 
flat  saw  or  with  a  wire  saw. 

The  segments  of  the  divided  jaw-bone,  especially  the  shorter 
piece,  are  now  drawn  well  apart  with  sharp  retractors,  and  the  soft 
parts,  muscles  and  mucous  membrane,  which  form  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  separated  from  their  attachment  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bone,  as  far  back,  if  need  be,  as  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces. 
The  tongue  is  then  seized  with  the  toothed  forceps  and  drawn  well 
forward  and  over  toward  the  well  side  and  removed.  One  may  ex- 
cise the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  the  tonsils, 
if  they  are  diseased,  and  also  resect  a  part  of  the  jaw-bone  if  this 
is  involved. 

If  the  Unguals  have  not  been  previously  ligated,  we  may  clamp 
them  in  the  stump  after  the  tongue  has  been  amputated.  The  seg- 
ments of  the  jaw-bone  are  brought  into  apposition  and  wired,  and 
the  wound  in  the  soft  parts,  except  its  lower  part,  which  is  left  open 
and  packed  to  carry  off  the  secretions  from  the  mouth,  is  closed  with 
interrupted  silkworm-gut  sutures. 

One  should  try  to  diminish  the  raw  surface  left  in  the  buccal 
cavity  as  much  as  possible  by  drawing  the  parts  together  with  sepa- 
rate chromicized  catgut  sutures. 

BiLLROTii's  Method,  with  Bilateral  Division  of  the  Lower 
Jaw. — This  is  probably  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  preceding  opera- 
tions, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  union  of  the  loose  segment 
of  the  jaw. 

The  canine  tooth  upon  either  side  of  the  lower  jaw  is  extracted, 
and  an  incision  made  from  each  comer  of  the  mouth,  through  tlie 
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lower  lip,  gum,  and  periosteum,  down  to  the  bone,  and  continued 
downward,  in  the  neck,  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysma  as  far 
as  the  fiyoid  bone. 

Corresponding  to  the  place  upon  either  side  where  the  canine 
tooth  has  been  extracted  the  lower  jaw  is  sawn  through,  from  its 
upper  border  downward  to  its  lower  border;  this  may  be  done  with 
the  wire,  or  flat  saw. 

The  soft  parts,  which  correspond  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and 
which  are  attached  to  the  middle,  loose  segment  of  the  jaw-bone,  are 
separated  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  bone,  and  the  flap  of  soft 
parts,  which  includes  the  free  middle  segment  of  the  bone,  is  re- 
flected downward. 

The  lingual  arteries  may  be  ligated  and  diseased  glands  re- 
moved through  the  incisions  in  the  neck  previous  to  amputating  the 
tongue,  or  the  arteries  may  be  clamped  and  ligated  in  the  stump 
after  the  tongue  has  been  cut  away.  We  gain  free  access  to  the  floor 
of  the  mouth,  tonsils,  etc.,  in  this  operation. 

The  segments  of  the  jaw  are  finally  wired  together  and  the  in- 
cisions closed  except  the  lower  part,  upon  one  or  both  sides,  which 
may  be  left  open  and  packed  for  drainage. 


PART  IV. 

THE  THORAX. 


THE  SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  THORACIC  WALL, 

The  Skeleton  of  the  Thorax. — The  thorax  consists  of  a  conical 
cage  of  bone  and  cartilage.  Entering  into  its  construction  are  the 
dorsal  vertebra,  ribs,  sternum,  and  interposed  costal  cartilages.  The 
spaces  between  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages  are  filled  in,  and  the 
walls  of  the  chest  thus  completed,  by  the  intercostal  muscles. 

The  thoracic  cavity  is  rather  cone-shaped,  with  its  base  below 
and  its  small  end  above,  and  is  somewhat  flattened  from  before  back- 
ward. 

The  upper  orifice  of  the  thorax  is  kidney-shaped,  narrow  from 
before  backward,  and  broader  from  side  to  side.  It  is  bounded  in 
front  by  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  behind  by  first  dorsal 
vertebra,  and  laterally,  on  each  side,  by  the  first  rib.  The  first  rib 
is  set  very  obliquely;  so  that  its  anterior  end  strikes  a  much  lower 
level  than  its  posterior  end.  The  upper  border  of  the  sternum  is 
opposite  the  intervertebral  cartilage  between  the  second  and  third 
dorsal  vertebrae. 

The  lower  opening  of  the  thorax  is  large.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
lower  border  and  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib,  the  tip  of  the  eleventh  and 
the  costal  cartilages  of  the  tenth,  ninth,  eighth,  and  seventh  ribs. 
Anteriorly,  in  the  middle  line,  is  the  ensiform  cartilage;  posteriorly 
is  the  body  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra. 

A  transverse  section  through  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  cavity 
shows  it  to  be  rather  heart-shaped,  owing  to  the  projection  forward 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse.  On  either  side  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn there  is  a  longitudinal  recess,  which  serves  to  deepen  the  space 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  lungs;  this  is  called  the  fossa  pul- 
monis. The  cartilages  of  the  lower  ribs,  the  seventh  to  the  tenth, 
meet  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  and  form  an  angle  the  apex 
of  which  corresponds  to  the  ensiform  cartilage.  This  is  known  as 
the  costal  angle. 

The  thoracic  cavity  is  closed  in,  below,  by  the  diaphragm,  which 
projects  upward,  dome-like,  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  forming  its 
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floor  and  at  the  same  time  the  roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  By  the 
projection  of  the  diaphragm  upward  into  the  chest  the  capacity  of 
the  chest  cavity  is  diminished  and  that  of  the  abdomen  correspond- 
mgly  increased.  In  the  living  body  the  chest  appears  to  be  broader 
above,  at  the  shoulders,  than  below  at  the  waist;  this  appearance  is 
due  to  the  broad  shoulder  girdle,  which  partially  encircles  the  chest 
above  and  which  is  made  up  of  the  clavicle  and  the  scapula  of  either 
side. 

The  space  within  the  chest  consists  of  an  air-tight  compartment 
on  either  side,  each  containing  one  of  the  lungs,  and  a  middle  space 
called  the  mediastinum,  in  which  are  lodged  the  heart  and  the  great 
vessels  at  its  base,  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  and  the 
thymus  gland  or  its  remains. 

The  Dorsal  Vertebras.  —  These  are  twelve  in  number  and 
form  the  back  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  chest.  They  give  stability 
to  the  thorax  and  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
the  elastic  intervertebral  pads,  free  motion  is  allowed  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

This  part  of  the  vertebral  column  shows  a  sagittal  curve  with 
its  concavity  forward  and  a  slight  lateral  curve  with  its  concavity 
toward  the  left  (aorta). 

The  Bibs  are  twelve  in  number  (may  be  eleven  or  thirteen)  on 
each  side.  They  are  flat  bones  articulated  behind  to  the  vertebrae 
and  directed  obliquely  downward  and  forward.  They  form  the  bony 
frame-work  of  the  back,  sides,  and  part  of  the  front  of  the  chest. 

The  lower  the  rib  is  situated,  the  greater  is  its  inclination  down- 
ward.   They  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  eighth. 

The  first  to  the  seventh  are  true  ribs:  i.e.,  they  are  each  con- 
nected individually,  through  their  cartilages,  with  the  sternum. 

The  eighth  to  the  twelfth  are  false  ribs:  their  cartilages  do  not 
articulate  with  the  sternum.  The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs  are 
indirectly  connected  with  the  sternum  through  the  junction  of  their 
respective  costal  cartilages  with  those  of  the  ribs  which  immediately 
adjoin  them  above. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  floating  ribs;  they  are  short  and 
their  cartilages  are  free. 

The  lower  border  of  each  rib,  upon  its  inner  aspect,  is  grooved 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  corresponding  intercostal  vein,  artery,  and 
nerve,  that  being  their  order  from  above  downward. 

The  first  rib  is  important  surgically.    It  is  very  short,  and  its 
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surfaces  look  almost  directly  upward  and  downward.  It  is  set  so 
obliquely  that  its  posterior  end,  head,  articulates  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  whereas  its  anterior 
end,  at  its  attachment  to  the  sternum,  is  upon  a  level  with  the  inter- 
vertebral pad  between  the  second  an*!  third  dorsal  vertebrae.  The 
inner  border  of  this  rib  presents  a  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of 
the  scalenus  anticus  muscle;  external  to  this  tubercle,  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  rib,  there  is  a  groove  for  the  subclavian  artery. 
The  subclavian  vein  also  passes  across  the  upper  surface  of  the  first 
rib,  but  internally  to  the  artery,  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
being  interposed  between  the  two  vessels. 

The  inner  border  of  the  first  rib  is  in  direct  relation  with  the 
dome  of  the  pleura  and  the  apex  of  the  lung. 

The  Costal  Cabtilages. — ^These  are  the  elastic  bands  which 
join  the  ribs  to  the  sternum  (except  the  eleventh  and  twelfth).  The 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib  is  very  short.  The  first  and  second  costal 
cartilages,  as  they  pass  to  the  sternum,  are  directed  somewhat  down- 
ward like  their  ribs.  The  cartilage  of  the  second  rib  articulates 
with  the  sternum  at  the  junction  of  the  manubrium  with  the  glad- 
iolus. The  cartilage  of  the  third  rib  is  directed  horizontally;  the 
cartilages  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  are  directed 
upward  with  increasing  obliquity  as  they  pass  to  the  sternum.  The 
cartilages  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  make  quite  a  sharp  turn 
upward  toward  the  sternum  at  the  angle  of  junction  with  their  ribs, 
and  do  not  reach  the  sternum  directly,  but  are  fixed  each  to  the 
cartilage  immediately  above,  and  finally,  through  the  junction  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib  with  that  of  the  seventh,  to  the  sternum. 
The  cartilages  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  are  short  and  free. 

The  Stebnum. — This  bone  is  rarely  fractured,  owing  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  parts  with  which  it  articulates.  It  consists  of  a 
manubrium,  or  handle;  a  gladiolus,  or  body;  and  a  cartilaginous  tip, 
the  ensiform  or  xiphoid  cartilage.  The  junction  between  the  manu- 
brium and  the  body  is  marked  by  a  prominent  transverse  line,  and 
presents  an  angle  directed  forward:  angulus  Ludovici.  This  trans- 
verse ridge,  which  is  readily  felt  under  the  skin,  is  an  important 
landmark  in  counting  the  ribs:  it  corresponds  to  the  articulation  of 
the  costal  cartilage  of  the  second  rib  with  the  sternum. 

The  ensiform  cartilage  varies  in  length  and  shape;  its  lower 
extremity  is  usually  on  a  level  with  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra;  it 
may  be  bifurcated  or  defiected  to  one  side.    The  junction  of  the 
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ensiform  cartilage  with  the  body  of  the  sternum  corresponds  with 
the  line  that  marks  the  lower  border  of  the  heart  as  it  lies  within 
the  chest  behind  the  sternum. 

The  Huscles  of  the  Chest  Wall.  Thb  Intercostal  Muscles 
are  placed  between  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages^  and  consist  of  two 
sets :  external  and  internal. 

The  External  Intercostals. — The  fibers  of  the  external  inter- 
costals  have  a  direction  similar  to  those  of  the  external  oblique  muscle 
of  the  abdomen :  that  is  from  above  downward  and  forward.  In  front, 
between  the  costal  cartilages,  the  muscular  fibers  are  absent,  their 
place  being  taken  by  aponeurotic  bands,  the  ligamenta  intercostalia 
anterior,  which  represent  the  muscles. 

The  Internal  Intercostals, — ^The  direction  of  the  fibers  of  the 
internal  intercostal  muscles  is  the  reverse  of  those  of  the  external. 
They  correspond  to  the  internal  oblique  muscles  of  the  abdomen, 
and  their  fibers  have  a  similar  direction :  upward  and  forward.  Be- 
hind, the  internal  intercostals  are  deficient,  their  place  being  occu- 
pied by  aponeurotic  sheaths :  the  ligamenta  intercostalia  posterior. 

The  Triangularis  Stbrni  is  situated  anteriorly  within  the  chest. 
It  is  a  thin  sheet  of  muscle  which  is  attached  along  the  lateral  border 
of  the  pQsterior  aspect  of  the  sternum.  It  spreads  upward  and  out- 
ward in  four  or  five  processes,  which  are  attached  separately  to  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  cartilages  of  the  second  to  the  sixth  ribs.  The 
internal  mammary  artery  is  located  between  this  muscle  and  the  costal 
cartilages.  The  costal  layer  of  the  pleura  is  applied  directly  against 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  triangularis  sterni.  The  triangularis 
stemi  is  the  transversus  thoracis  anterior  of  Henle. 

The  Musculi  Subcostales  are  a  few  sets  of  muscular  fibers  that 
are  found  upon  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  posterior  ends  of  the  ribs 
near  the  vertebral  column ;  the  direction  of  the  fibers  of  these  muscles 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  internal  intercostals:  they  reach  from  the 
inner  surface  of  one  rib  to  the  first  or  second  rib  above.  These  mus- 
cles correspond  to  the  musculus  transversus  thoracis  posterior  of  Henle, 
and  together  with  the  triangularis  stemi  are  the  analogues  of  the  trans- 
versus abdominis,  the  deepest  of  the  flat  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

The  FascisB  of  the  Chest. — A  thin  fascia  covers  the  outer  surface 
of  the  ribs  and  the  external  intercostals.  A  similar  fascia  is  spread 
over  the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs  and  the  internal  intercostals,  tri- 
angularis stemi,  and  subcostales.  This  fascia  corresponds  to  the  fascia 
transversalis  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  known   as  the  fascia  endo- 
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thoracica.  The  fascia  endothoracica  is  also  spread  over  the  thoracic 
surface  of  the  diaphragm.  It  lines  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the 
thoracic  cavity,  and  is  everywhere  interposed  between  the  parietal 
layer  of  the  pleura  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest,  serving  thus 
to  bind  the  pleura  to  the  chest  wall  and  at  the  same  time  to 
strengthen  it.  Upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum  this  fascia 
forms  a  strong  fibrous  layer.  Above  it  projects  into  the  root  of 
the  neck  together  with  the  dome  of  the  pleura,  wfiich  it  strengthens 
and  fixes  to  the  vertebrae  and  to  the  deep  surface  of  scaleni  muscles, 
etc. 

The  Internal  Mammary  Artery  supplies  the  front  part  of  the 
intercostal  spaces  and  the  diaphragm  and  gives  perforating  branches 
to  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  to  the  mammary  gland.  At  its  origin 
from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  it  lies  behind  the  sub- 
clavian vein,  resting  upon  the  pleura,  and  is  crossed  by  the  phrenic 
nerve.  It  passes  down  into  the  thoracic  cavity  and  descends  along- 
side of  the  sternum,  a  distance  of  from  5  to  10  mm.  intervening 
between  it  and  the  lateral  border  of  this  bone.  Behind  the  seventh 
costal  cartilage  the  internal  mammary  artery  divides  into  the 
musculo-phrenic  and  the  superior  epigastric.  The  musculo-phrenic 
continues  downward  parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  sup- 
plying branches  to  the  intercostal  spaces.  The  superior  epigastric 
enters  the  posterior  sheath  of  the  rectus,  anastomosing  with  the  deep 
epigastric,  which  is  derived  from  the  external  iliac,  and  in  this  way 
forms  an  important  communication  between  this  trunk  and  the  sub- 
clavian. The  internal  mammary  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  veins, 
one  upon  either  side,  but  above  these  two  unite  to  form  a  single 
vein,  which  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery.  The  artery  is  also 
accompanied  by  a  chain  of  lymphatic  glands. 

Within  the  chest  the  artery  rests  upon  the  costal  cartilages  and 
the  internal  intercostal  muscles,  alongside  the  sternum,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  parietal  pleura  by  the  fascia  endothoracica  and  the  tri- 
angularis sterni  muscle.  Opposite  each  intercostal  space  the  internal 
mammary  gives  off  an  intercostal  branch,  which,  passing  outward, 
divides  into  two,  and  these,  anastomosing  with  the  intercostal 
branches  from  the  aorta,  serve  to  establish  a  communication  between 
the  subclavian  and  the  aorta.  These  intercostal  branches  are  located 
between  the  internal  and  the  external  intercostal  muscles  close  to 
the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  contiguous  ribs.  The  internal 
mammary  gives  off  perforating  branches,  which  pass  forward  through 
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the  intercostal  spaces  to  supply  the  muscles  of  the  breast  and  the 
mammary  glands.  Those  which  pass  through  the  second^  thirds  and 
fourth  intercostal  spaces  are  large,  and  are  distributed  to  the  mam- 
mary gland. 

The  Diaphragm. — The  lower  orifice  of  the  thorax  is  closed  in 
by  the  diaphragm.  This  is  a  musculo-tendinous  partition  which 
separates  the  thorax  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  forms  the  floor 
of  the  thoracic  cavity  and  the  roof  of  the  abdomen.  The  thoracic 
surface  of  the  diaphragm  is  covered  by  the  fascia  endothoracica  and 
the  diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  parietal  pleura.  Its  middle  part 
from  before  backward  forms  the  floor  of  the  mediastinum,  and  upon 
either  side  of  this  it  forms  the  bottom  of  each  pleural  cavity. 

The  position  of  the  diaphragm^  immediately  after  death,  corre- 
sponds with  that  found  at  the  end  of  quiet  expiration  during  life, 
but  after  a  short  time,  owing  to  the  further  collapse  of  the  lungs, 
it  reaches  to  a  still  higher  level. 

Luschka  places  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  diaphragm 
at  the  end  of  forced  expiration  upon  the  right  side  at  the  level  of 
the  fourth  rib.  Most  authors  say  that  this  is  too  high  and  give,  in- 
stead, the  fourth  intercostal  space.  Upon  the  left  side  the  dia- 
phragm does  not  reach  as  high  as  upon  the  right  by  the  breadth  pf 
one  rib. 

The  upper  orifice  of  the  thoracic  cavity  is  shut  in  on  either  side 
by  the  arching  subclavian  artery,  scalenus  anticus  and  medius  mus- 
cles, and  the  fascia  endothoracica.  This  fascia  is  intimately  blended 
with  the  dome  of  the  pleura,  and  attaches  the  same  to  the  adjacent 
fixed  points. 

THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  THORAX. 

The  following  imaginary  lines  serve  to  facilitate  the  location  of 
points  upon  the  thorax : — 

1.  The  raidsternal,  which  passes  through  the  middle  of  the 
sternum. 

2.  The  lateral  sternal,  which  corresponds  to  the  lateral  border 
of  the  sternum. 

3.  The  mammary,  which  is  drawn  through  the  nipple. 

4.  The  parasternal,  which  is  drawn  midway  between  the  lateral 
border  of  the  sternum  and  the  mammary  line. 

5.  The  axillary,  which  is  located  midway  between  the  anterior 
^d  the  posterior  border  o|  the  axill^ 
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6.  The  scapular  passes  through  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula. 
The  chest  is  divided  into  a  number  of  regions  as  follows: — 

1.  The  sternal. 

2.  The  upper  anterior  pectoral,  which  is  subdivided  into  a 
clavicular,  an  infraclavicular,  and  a  mammary. 

3.  The  lower  anterior  pectoral. 

4.  The  lateral  pectoral. 

The  Sternal  Begion. — This  region  corresponds  to  the  sternuiQ. 
It  is  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  chest,  especially 
in  muscular  subjects  and  in  females. 

The  skin  of  this  region,  in  the  male,  is  usually  covered  with  hair 
and  is  rich  in  sweat-glands.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  poor  in  fat 
and  allows  ready  palpation  of  the  sternum  beneath.  The  skin  and 
periosteum  covering  the  sternum  are  so  intimately  blended  with  each 
other  that  separation  between  these  two  layers  is  somewhat  difficult, 
and,  therefore,  collections  of  blood  or  pus  beneath  the  skin  in  this 
region  remain  circumscribed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
of  the  scalp.  Above,  we  observe  the  uj)per  notched  border  of  the 
sternum  with  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  upon  either  side  and 
the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  stemo-mastoid.  Below  is  the 
ensiform  cartilage,  to  which  is  attached  the  linea  alba.  The  junction 
of  the  manubrium  with  the  body  of  the  sternum  is  marked  by  a 
prominent  transverse  ridge  and  presents  an  angle  directed  forward : 
the  angle  of  Ludovici.  The  sternum  forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
mediastinal  space,  and  its  posterior  surface  is  in  close  relation  with 
the  pleura  and  the  edges  of  the  lungs.  Below,  the  heart,  inclosed 
in  the  pericardial  sac,  lies  close  behind  the  sternum. 

The  Upper  Anterior  Pectoral  Region. — This  area  corresponds  to 
the  region  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  and  shows  the  prominence 
of  the  breast  surmounted  by  tlie  nipple  and  the  areola.  The  skin  is 
soft,  especially  in  women,  and  during  lactation  is  marked  by  blue 
lines,  which  corresjK)nd  to  large  superficial  veins.  Tiit  skin  is  freely 
movable,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which 
is  rich  in  fat  and  within  which  the  mammary  gland  is  contained. 
The  mammary  gland  is  freely  movable  upon  the  underlying  pec- 
toralis major  muscle.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  pectoralis  major 
is  covered  by  a  thin,  cellidar  fascia,  which  also  lines  the  posterior 
aspect  of  tliis  muscle.  Beneath  the  pectoralis  major  are  the  pec- 
toralis minor  and  the  subclavius  muscle.  The  pectoralis  major  and 
minor  form  tlie  front  wall  of  Uie  axilla. 
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Thb  Peotoralis  Major  is  a  broad,  flat  muscle  which  occupies 
all  of  this  region.  It  takes  its  origin  from  the  cartilages  of  the  six 
or  seven  upper  ribs  and  from  the  edge  of  the  sternum:  the  sternal 
portion  of  the  muscle.  It  also  arises  from  the  inner  half  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  clavicle:  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  mus- 
cle. From  these  points  of  origin  the  fibers  converge  to  form  a  flat 
tendon,  about  two  inches  broad,  which  is  attached  to  the  outer  edge 
or  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove:  a  depression  which  marks  the  upper 
part  of  the  front  of  the  humerus.  The  pectoralis  major  muscle  is 
covered  by  a  thin  fascia,  which  dips  down  between  its  fasciculi  and 
from  which  the  overlying  fat  and  mammary  gland  are  readily  sepa^ 
rated.  This  fascia  is  rich  in  lymphatics,  which  may  become  involved 
in  disease  of  the  mammary  gland.  Below,  this  fascia  is  continuous 
with  the  superficial  fascia  which  covers  the  abdominal  muscles  and 
laterally  with  that  which  covers  the  serratus  magnus.  It  dips  down 
into  the  space  between  the  deltoid  and  the  pectoralis  major,  and  is 
there  continuous  with  the  loose  fascia  that  invests  the  pectoralis 
minor  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pectoralis  major. 

Thb  Pectoralis  Minor. — ^This  muscle  is  exposed  by  dividing 
the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  close  to  its  insertion  and  reflect- 
ing the  muscle  downward.  The  pectoralis  minor  arises  from  the  tip 
of  the  coracoid  process;  passing  downward  and  inward  and  becoming 
broader,  it  is  attached  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs.  The 
pectoralis  minor  is  invested  by  a  fascia  which  is  continued  upward 
and  inward  beyond  the  upper  border  of  the  muscle,  covering  in  the 
first  part  of  the  axillary  artery  and  adjoining  structures  and  the  sub- 
clavius  muscle.  This  layer  of  fascia  is  called  the  costo-coracoid 
membrane  and  is  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and 
to  the  first  rib.  It  is  somewhat  thickened,  and  perforated  by  various 
vascular  and  nervous  branches,  which  pass  to  and  from  the  axillary 
vessels  and  adjacent  nerves. 

The  SuBgLAVius  Muscle. — This  muscle  is  exposed  after  the 
costo-coracoid  membrane  has  been  removed.  It  arises  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  passing  downward  and  inward  is 
attached  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib. 

This  upper  anterior  pectoral  region  may  be  considered  as  the 
clavicular,  the  infraclavicular,  and  the  mammary  regions. 

The  Clavicular  Region.  —  The  clavicle  can  be  readily  pal- 
pated beneath  the  freely  movable  integument  which  covers  it  from 
its  inner  end,  where  it  articulates  with  the  sternum,  to  its  outer  end, 
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where  it  articulates  with  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula.  The 
acromion  process  of  the  scapula  forms  the  most  external  and  promi- 
nent point  of  the  shoulder. 

Beneath  the  skin  in  the  clavicular  region  are  found  the  platysma 
and  the  deep  fascia. 

To  the  upper  surface  and  posterior  border  of  the  clavicle  are 
attached,  internally,  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  externally  the 
trapezius.  To  the  inner  half  of  the  front  surface  of  the  clavicle  is 
attached  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  (clavicular  portion),  and,  to 
its  outer  half,  the  deltoid  muscle. 

The  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  shows,  at  its  inner  end,  the 
attachment  of  the  rhomboid  ligament.  This  ligament  extends  be- 
tween the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  the  cartilage  of  the  first 
rib.  External  to  this  the  subclavius  muscle  arises  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  clavicle. 

The  inferior  surface  of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  is  con- 
nected with  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  by  strong  ligamentous 
bands. 

Beneath  the  clavicle,  between  it  and  the  first  rib,  the  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  pass  from  the  root  of  the  neck  into  the  axilla. 

Thb  Infraolavioular  Region. — This  is  the  region  below  the 
clavicle.  Between  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid  muscle,  close 
to  the  clavicle,  there  is  a  triangular  depression,  the  fossa  of  Mohren- 
heim:  the  infraclavicular  fossa. 

In  the  space,  or  groove,  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  the 
deltoid  are  lodged  the  cephalic  vein  and  the  descending  branch  of 
the  acromio-thoracic  artery,  which  is  given  oflE  from  the  axillary. 
If  the  two  muscles  are  widely  separated,  we  expose  the  upper  part 
of  the  pectoralis  minor,  covered  by  its  fascia,  some  loose  connective 
tissue  and  fat,  and  the  coracoid  process.  This  process  is  readily  felt 
underneath  the  skin,  and  in  thin  persons  can  be  seen. 

If  the  pectoralis  major  is  cut  away  from  its  attachment  to  the 
clavicle  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and  reflected  down- 
ward, the  infraclavicular  region  proper  is  uncovered.  The  pectoralis 
minor  muscle  is  now  more  freely  exposed.  The  cephalic  vein  may 
be  seen  passing  from  without  inward  across  the  pectoralis  minor 
into  a  mass  of  fat  and  connective  tissue  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
muscle,  where  it  disappears  through  an  opening  in  the  costo-coracoid 
membrane  to  reach  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  vein,  which  lies 
underneath  this  membrane. 
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The  acromio-thoracic  and  branches  of  the  superior  thoracic 
which  are  derived  from  the  axillary  artery  are  seen  to  emerge  through 
openings  in  the  costo-coracoid  membrane^  as  is  also  the  external 
anterior  thoracic  nerve,  which  supplies  the  pectoralis  major. 

The  costo-coracoid  membrane  is  a  sheet  of  fascia  which  is  con- 
tinued from  the  inner  or  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  mus- 
cle upward  and  inward,  and  is  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
clavicle  and  to  the  first  rib;  it  covers  in  the  first  part  of  the  axillary 
artery  and  the  structures  that  accompany  it  and  the  subclavius  mus- 
cle. When  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  is  removed,  we  expose  the 
first  part  of  the  axillary  artery  and  its  acromio-thoracic  and  superior 
thoracic  branches,  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  which  lie  above 
the  artery,  and  the  axillary  vein,  which  lies  below  and  internal  to  the 
artery.  The  cephalic  vein  may  be  seen  passing  across  the  axillary 
artery  to  enter  the  axillary  vein.  All  these  structures  are  gathered 
together  into  a  single  bundle,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  mass  of 
fat,  connective  tissue,  and  lymphatics  (see  Fig.  318). 

The  Mammary  Region  (Breast).  —  The  mammary  gland  is 
rudimentary  in  the  male  and  naturally  well  developed  in  the  female. 
It  rests  upon  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
rib.  In  unmarried  and  in  young  females  it  is  hemispheroidal,  firm, 
and  projects  forward;  but  after  child-bearing,  and  especially  in  some 
races  more  than  others,  it  is  pendulous,  and  hangs  down  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  thorax. 

The  skin  of  this  region  is  thin  atid  fine  and  is  freely  movable 
upon  the  underlying  tissue.  The  superficial  veins  may  show  through 
the  skin  as  irregular  blue  streaks.  The  skin  of  the  nipple  is  espe- 
cially thin  and  pigmented,  and  may  be  fissured  and  split,  and  shows 
the  orifices  of  the  milk-ducts,  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  as  very 
fine,  needle-point  openings;  through  these  infection  may  reach  the 
mammary  gland  tissue  proper. 

In  the  unpregnant  the  nipple  is  depressed  and  pinkish,  but  is 
prominent  and  dark  colored  during  pregnancy.  The  nipple  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  pigmented  area,  areola,  which  is  fixed  to  the  under- 
lying tissue  and  marked  by  little  nodules  which  correspond  to  se- 
baceous and  sweat-glands. 

In  the  unmarried  the  mammary  gland  proper  is  small,  the  promi- 
nence of  the  breast  being  due  chiefly  to  the  abundance  of  the  fatty 
tissue  in  which  the  gland  is  imbedded.  It  does  not  reach  its  full 
development  until  after  pregnancy.    The  mammary  gland  is  a  tegu- 
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mentary  organ  inclosed  within  its  own  proper  fibrous  capsule  and 
lodged  in  the  subcutaneous  fat.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  lobules, 
which  are  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other;  so  that  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  and  nursing  may  be  continued  even  after  one  or  more 
lobules  have  become  the  seat  of  a  suppurative  process.  Between 
the  mammary  gland  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pectoralis  major 
muscle  there  is  a  layer  of  loose  fatty  tissue,  which  permits  the  gland 
to  be  freely  moved  about  upon  the  surface  of  the  muscle. 

Occasionally  a  process  of  gland  tissue  almost  entirely  discon- 
nected from  the  main  gland  may  be  found  lying  under  the  border 
of  the  pectoralis  major,  dipping  beneath  the  muscle  into  the  axilla. 
This  process  of  gland  tissue  is  often  difficult  to  recognize.  All  the 
ducts  of  the  gland  converge  from  the  periphery  toward  the  nipple; 
they  may  become  occluded  and  distended,  giving  rise  to  cystic  tumors 
whose  contents  consist  of  milk  or  of  a  buttery  material:  galactocele. 

The  arteries  of  the  breast  consist  of  perforating  branches  from 
the  internal  mammary,  especially  the  second  and  third  and  branches 
of  the  long  thoracic  from  the  axillary.  Of  the  veins,  the  superficial 
ramify  beneath  the  skin  and  the  deep  ones  accompany  the  arteries. 

The  lymphatics  are  important  and  of  these  there  are  two  sets: 
those  of  the  integument  and  those  which  drain  the  gland  proper. 
The  lymphatics  of  the  integument  are  very  superficial  and  numerous, 
especially  upon  the  nipple  and  in  the  areola;  corresponding  to  the 
region  of  the  areola,  they  form  a  fine  capillary  net-work  which 
spreads  outward  toward  the  periphery,  some  branches  dipping  in- 
ward to  enter  a  plexus  which  surrounds  the  milk-ducts  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  areolar  region.  The  lymphatics  from  the  gland  proper, 
from  the  acini  and  substance  of  the  gland,  are  abundant.  Accord- 
ing to  Sappay,  they  all  tend  toward  the  surface  and  end  as  good- 
sized  vessels  in  the  plexus  already  mentioned  which  surrounds  the 
milk-ducts  beneath  the  skin  of  the  areola.  The  lymph  from  this 
subareolar  plexus  is  collected  into  two  main  channels:  one  above 
and  one  below  the  nipple.  These  lymphatic  vessels  pass  outward 
toward  the  outer  border  of  the  gland,  and,  after  being  joined  by  one 
or  two  vessels  from  the  periphery  of  the  gland,  terminate  in  the 
nearest  lymphatic  nodes,  which  are  found  near  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  axilla  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  being 
covered  usually  by  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major.  These  are,  as 
a  rule,  the  first  lymphatic  nodes  to  become  involved  in  disease  of 
the  mammary  gland.    The  lymphatic  nodes  in  the  root  of  the  neck 
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also  receiye  tributaries  from  the  breast,  and  may  be  found  involved 
when  the  mammary  gland  is  diseased. 

The  Lower  Anterior  Pectoral  Begion. — ^This  is  the  area  which 
lies  between  the  lower  limits  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  and 
the  free  border  of  the  ribs.  This  region  is  important  surgically  only 
on  account  of  the  structures  which  lie  beneath  it,  within  the  chest 
and  abdomen. 

The  Lateral  Pectoral  Begion. — This  space  is  included  between 
the  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  in  front  and  that  of  the  latissimns 
dorsi  behind.  It  presents  the  ribs  covered  by  serrations  of  the  ser- 
ratus  magnus  and  by  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  obliquus  abdominis 
eztemus. 

The  arteries  of  this  region  are  derived  from  the  axillary  (long 
thoracic)  and  intercostals.  The  posterior  thoracic  nerve  is  found  in 
this  region  descending  upon  the  serratus  magnus,  which  it  supplies. 

THE  MEDIASTINUM  AND  CONTENTS. 

The  mediastinum  is  a  space  within  the  chest,  between  the  two 
pleural  cavities,  which  is  occupied  by  the  heart  and  pericardium,  the 
thymus  or  its  remains,  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  aorta,  and  several 
nerves,  and  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue  and  lymphatics. 

Bather  more  of  the  space  lies  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line 
than  to  the  right.  It  is  limited  in  front  by  the  sternum,  behind  by 
the  vertebral  column,  and  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  diaphragm. 
Above,  the  loose  connective  tissue  of  this  space  is  continuous  into 
the  root  of  the  neck  with  that  which  surrounds  the  oesophagus  and 
trachea  and  the  great  vessels  in  the  neck.  Laterally  the  mediastinum 
is  walled  off  on  either  side  from  the  pleural  cavity  by  the  parietal 
pleura  (mediastinal  portion  of  the  parietal  pleura). 

The  mediastinum,  as  mentioned  above,  is  not  an  empty  space, 
but  is  fairly  closely  occupied  by  various  organs.  In  the  lower  part 
of  this  space,  in  front,  is  the  heart,  inclosed  within  its  pericardial 
sac;  behind  the  heart,  between  it  and  the  vertebral  column,  the 
space  is  not  large,  and  is  occupied  by  the  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct, 
thoracic  aorta,  vena  azygos,  vena  hemiazygos,  and  various  nerves. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  mediastinum,  in  front,  is  the  thymus  or  its 
remains,  and  behind  this  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  the  latter  lying 
just  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column.  Immediately  above  the  base 
of  the  heart  are  the  great  vessels  connected  with  the  heart — the  arch 
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of  tbe  aorta,  vena  cava  superior,  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches 
— and  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  A  number  of  lymphatic  glands 
which  communicate  with  the  Ij'mphatics  of  the  neck  and  axilla  are 
packed  in  between  these  structures. 

The  Pericardiam. — The  heart,  occupying  the  lower  anterior  part 
of  the  mediastinum,  lies  close  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest 
(sternum)  incloFcd  within  ita  own  serous  sac,  the  pericardium.  The 
pericardium,  as  a  thin  serous  layer,  is  closely  applied  to  the  whole 
Burface  of  the  heart  and  to  the  great  vesf^tls  at  its  base  for  a  part  of 
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Fli.  144.— TraDBVeraa  Section  throuib  Tborai  Juat  Abgve  ths  Heart  and 
Root  of  tbe  LungB.  A.  A.,  aorta;  SB.  tMOphngUB;  hPA.  left  pulmoaarr  arterr; 
UP,  medlutlDal  pleura  pasalDg  farwHrd  lo  the  poeterlor  aipect  of  (be  root 
at  tbe  lung;  ¥A,  pulmoDaiT  Brter7i  PE,  perlcBrdlum;  PS,  pbrenic  aefra; 
PP.  parietal  layer  ot  pleura;  I'B,  apace  between  parietal  and  vlBceral  larara 
of  the  pleura;  HP.  right  bronchua;  RPA,  right  pulmonary  artery;  &.  Bter- 
num;  1'^,  Tena  aiygoa;    t'C,  vena  cava  auperior;  VP.  ylaceral  layer  pleura. 

their  extent;  above,  after  inclosing  the  first  or  ascending  part  of  the 
arch  of  tlic  aorta,  it  is  reflected  as  a  tliin,  loo!v,  niomliraiiuus  sac, 
which  compIct<'ly  etivclups  the  heart  and  is  attuclied  below  by  its 
broad  base  to  tlie  dome  of  Uie  diapliru^ii.  The  lii<;licst  limit,  or  the 
apex,  of  the  [lericanlia]  sac  is  that  jiortion  which  inclos<'s  the  fimt  part 
of  tlie  arch  of  tlic  aorta.  1U<  bi'ua<)  liaKC,  which  is  below,  corresiHmds 
to  its  atljiilinioiit  lo  the  diaphragm.     Tbe  pulmonary  artery  is  also 
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included  within  the  pericardial  sac  as  far  as  its  bifurcation,  but  its 
two  divisions  are  not  included.  The  vena  cava  superior  is  also 
partially  invested. 

In  front,  the  pericardial  sac  is  in  relation  with  the  sternum 
and  the  costal  cartilages,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  inter- 
posed pleura  and  the  edges  of  the  lungs.  Behind  the  lower  part  of 
the  sternum  there  is  a  triangular  space — with  its  apex  above  upon  a 
level  with  the  fourth  costal  cartilage,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
middle  line,  and  its  base  below,  corresponding  to  the  junction  of  the 
body  of  the  sternum  with  the  ensiform  cartilage:  i.e.,  on  a  level 
with  the  articulation  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage — where  the  peri- 
cardium lies  in  direct  relation  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
sternum.  Corresponding  to  this  area  the  pleura  and  the  edge  of  the 
lung  are  not  interposed  between  the  sternum  and  the  pericardial 
sac.  Occasionally,  according  to  some  descriptions,  the  edge  of  the 
left  pleura  fails  to  reach  the  left  border  of  the  sternum  behind  the 
fifth  costal  cartilage  and  fifth  intercostal  space,  and  under  these 
circumstances  one  could  puncture  through  the  fifth  space  close  to 
the  left  border  of  the  sternum  and  enter  the  pericardial  sac  without 
meeting  the  pleura.  In  all  cases  the  edge  of  the  left  lung  is  notched 
in  this  region,  incisura  cardiaca;  so  that,  although  one  might  en- 
counter the  pleura  in  puncturing  in  this  situation,  he  would  not, 
in  any  case,  meet  the  lung.  Corresponding  to  the  incisura  cardiaca 
is  the  region  of  the  "cardiac  impulse,"  and  here  the  heart  is  most 
exposed.  Behind,  that  part  of  the  pericardial  sac  which  covers  the 
left  auricle  is  in  close  relation  with  the  oesophagus.  The  trachea 
bifurcates  just  above  and  close  to  that  part  of  the  pericardial  sac  that 
covers  the  left  auricle.  On  each  side  the  pericardium  is  firmly  ad- 
herent to  the  mediastinal  portion  of  the  parietal  pleura,  and  between 
the  apposed  layers  of  both  these  structures,  upon  either  side,  the 
phrenic  nerve  descends  in  its  course  to  reach  and  supply  the  dia- 
phragm. 

The  Heart. — The  heart,  inclosed  within  the  pericardial  sac,  is 
located  in  the  lower  anterior  part  of  the  mediastinum,  almost  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  lungs,  which  show  a  hollowed-out  cavity 
on  their  internal  surface  corresponding  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  heart.  The  impression  upon  the  left  lung  is  deeper  than  that 
upon  the  right. 

Behind  the  heart  is  the  vertebral  column,  and  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  spinal  column,  in  the  lower  back  part  of 
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the  mediastmum,  are  the  oesophagus,  accompanied  by  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves;  the  thoracic  aorta  and  thoracic  duct;  the  vena 
azygos,  which  lies  to  the  right  of  the  vertebral  column;  and  the 
vena  hemiazygos,  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  column. 

The  heart,  with  its  long  axis  directed  downward,  forward,  and 
to  the  left,  rests  with  its  posterior  surface,  which  is  composed  chiefly 
of  the  left  ventricle,  upon  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm. 
Here  the  diaphragm  is  somewhat  flattened,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
middle  line  is  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  vena  cava  inferior. 
This  vessel,  after  passing  through  the  diaphragm,  enters  almost  im- 
mediately the  lower  contiguous  part  of  the  right  auricle. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  heart,  composed  mainly  of  the  right 
ventricle  and  auricle,  lies  close  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ster- 
num and  costal  cartilages,  from  which  it  is  separated,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  these  being  interposed  between 
the  heart  and  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages. 

The  base  of  the  heart,  which  is  directed  upward  and  backward 
toward  the  spinal  colunm,  is  made  up  of  the  auricles;  the  right 
auricle  is  placed  anteriorly,  and  receives  above  the  vena  cava  supe- 
rior and  below  the  vena  cava  inferior;  the  left  auricle  forms  the 
posterior  part  of  the  base,  lying  close  to  the  oesophagus,  and  receives 
the  pulmonary  veins  from  either  lung. 

The  apex  of  the  heart,  the  lowest  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  is 
found  in  the  fifth  left  intercostal  space  midway  between  the  para- 
sternal and  mammary  lines. 

Above  the  heart  are  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  with  the  superior 
vena  cava  placed  close  upon  the  right  side  of  its  first  or  ascending 
part,  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  bifurcation,  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea,  and  a  mass  of  lymphatic  glands  and  fat. 

The  Outlines  op  the  Heart  upon  the  Chest  Wall. — The 
lower  border  of  the  heart  corresponds  to  the  line  of  junction  between 
the  body  of  the  sternum  and  its  ensiform  cartilage.  The  upper 
border  of  the  heart  corresponds  to  the  upper  border  of  the  third 
costal  cartilage.  To  the  right  of  the  sternum  lies  the  right  auricle, 
its  boundary  corresponding  to  a  curved  line  which  is  drawn  from  the 
articular  end  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  downward  and  through  the 
fifth  costal  cartilage  close  to  its  articulation  with  the  sternum.  The 
right  ventricle  reaches  over  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum,  with  a  portion  of  the  left  ventricle  adjoining  and 
forming  the  left  border  of  the  heart.    The  apex,  the  extreme  end 
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of  the  left  ventricle,  is  situated  in  the  fifth  intercoBtal  space  midvaj 
between  tlie  parastemal  and  the  manmiary  lines. 

One-third  of  the  heart  lies  to  the  right  and  two-thirda  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line. 

The  pulmonary  orifice,  valve,  coiresponda  to  a  line  which  is 


FiE.  KS.— OutHne  at  Heart  kud  I>acstlOD  of  Valves.  A.  aortic  orifice,  lett 
BfinlluDBr  tbIvo  (dottod  line);  P,  orlflce  oC  pulmonarr  nrtory,  rlgbt  aeml- 
tunar  vaWe;  T.it.,  hue  ot  rigbl  and  left  aurlcula-veatrlcular  orifice.  Upper 
port  ot  lino  corrcspoDds  to  Icit  aurlculo-TCDtrlculHr  orlflce,  mJtral  lalTi^ 
I^nPF  iinrt  oF  Mno  cDirvspoudB  (o  rlgtit  aurlculo-veatiicular  openlag,  tri- 
cuspid Talve.  roBltlOD  ot  tbe  dlBptaragm  )■  Indicated  by  the  curred  Hoe  that 
pBBSts  below  tbc  Interior  border  ot  tlie  beart. 

placed  upon  tlie  junction  of  the  tliird  costal  cartilage  with  the  left 
border  of  the  sternum,  half  of  the  line  upon  the  cartilage  and  half 
upon  the  sternum. 

The  aortic  orifice,  valve,  may  be  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from 
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the  junction  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  with  the  left  border  of  the 
sternum,  just  below  the  line  indicating  the  pulmonary  valve  and 
diverging  from  this,  as  far  as  the  middle  line,  to  a  level  with  the 
third  space. 

The  auriculo-ventricular  openings  are  represented  by  a  line  ex- 
tending from  the  lower  border  of  the  third  left  costal  cartilage,  one 
finger's  breadth  beyond  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  downward 
and  toward  the  right,  across  the  body  of  the  sternum,  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  sixth  right  costal  cartilage  with  the  right  border  of 
the  sternum.  The  lower  part  of  this  line  represents  the  tricuspid 
(right  auriculo-ventricular)  orifice  and  the  upper  part  represents  the 
mitral  (left  auriculo-ventricular)  orifice. 

The  Thymus. — The  thymus  body  in  the  newborn  is  located  in 
the  upper  front  part  of  the  mediastinum  behind  the  sternum  and 
in  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pericardial  sac.  Its  upper  portion 
reaches  well  upward,  in  front  of  the  trachea,  into  the  root  of  the 
neck.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  mediastinal  space  the  thymus  lies 
directly  in  front  of  the  trachea,  the  left  innominate  vein,  which 
passes  from  left  to  right,  across  the  front  of  the  trachea,  being  in- 
terposed between  them.  In  the  root  of  the  neck  the  thymus  lies 
upon  the  front  of  the  trachea,  and  is  in  relation,  on  either  side,  with 
the  common  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  lower  part  of  the  thymus  lies  behind  the  body  of  the  ster- 
num and  in  front  of  the  great  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  dip- 
ping down  between  the  pericardial  sac  and  the  edges  of  the  lungs 
and  pleura. 

The  thymus  increases  in  size  from  birth  until  the  second  year, 
and  then  remains  stationary  or  atrophies  slowly  until  puberty.  After 
puberty  it  atrophies  rapidly,  undergoing  fatty  changes. 

The  Arch  of  the  Aorta.  —  The  arch  of  the  aorta  is  well  sur- 
rounded by  the  lungs,  the  edges  of  which  nearly  meet  behind  the 
sternum. 

It  arises  from  the  left  ventricle,  and  at  its  origin  lies  behind 
the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  first  passes  upward,  forward, 
and  toward  the  right  as  far  as  the  right  border  of  the  sternum;  it 
then  turns  backward  and  toward  the  left,  arching  over  the  left  bron- 
chus; and  near  the  upper  border  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra,  upon  its  left  side,  it  turns  downward  and  is  continued  as 
the  thoracic  aorta. 

The  arch,  as  it  passes  backward  and  to  the  left  over  the  left 
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bronchus^  reaches  its  highest  pointy  which  is  upon  a  level  with  the 
upper  border  of  the  first  costal  cartilage. 

The  Ascending  Part  of  the  Akch. — Upon  the  right  side  and 
close  to  the  ascending  or  first  part  of  the  arch  lies  the  superior  Tens 
caya^  which  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  right  auricle;  this  part  of 
the  arch  and  the  superior  vena  cava  are  situated  in  front  of  the  root 
of  the  right  lung.  The  vena  azygos,  passing  forward  from  the  right 
side  of  the  vertebral  column,  crosses  the  root  of  the  right  lung  and 
empties  into  the  vena  cava  superior  through  its  posterior  wall. 

The  Transverse  Part  of  the  Arch. — The  transverse  part  of 
the  arch  passes  from  right  to  left  and  from  before  backward,  from 
the  right  border  of  the  sternum  to  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  arching  over  the  root  of  the  left  lung.  Its 
upper  border  is  upon  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  first  costal 
cartilage.  From  the  upper  aspect  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch 
are  given  off  the  innominate  and  the  left  common  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian arteries. 

Below  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  is  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  its  bifurcation,  the  branches  passing  transversely— one  to  the 
hilum  of  each  lung — and  lying  in  front  of  the  bronchL  Behind  the 
transverse  part  of  the  arch,  in  the  back  part  of  the  mediastinum, 
the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus  are  located. 

In  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  are  the  sternum, 
the  thymus  or  its  remains,  and  the  edges  of  the  pleura  and  the  edges 
of  the  lungs,  which  nearly  meet  directly  behind  the  sternum.  A 
little  above  and  in  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch,  passing 
from  left  to  right  across  the  middle  line,  is  the  left  innominate  vein. 
The  left  superior  intercostal  vein  passes  forward  from  the  third  left 
intercostal  space  near  the  spinal  column  and  enters  the  left  innomi- 
nate in  front  of  this  part  of  the  arch.  To  the  left  of  the  middle  line, 
the  left  pneumogastric  nerve  descends  in  front  of  and  close  to  the 
transverse  part  of  the  arch,  and  gives  off  its  recurrent  laryngeal 
branch,  which  curves  around  the  arch  and  ascends  into  the  neck. 
Also  descending  in  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch,  but 
nearer  the  middle  line  than  the  left  pneumogastric,  is  the  left 
phrenic  nerve. 

The  Pneumogastric  Nerves. — These  pass  through  the  thoracic 
cavity,  in  close  relation  with  the  oesophagus,  on  their  way  to  the 
etomach. 

The  right  pneumogastric,  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  lies  between 
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the  comnioD  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein.  It  de- 
scends into  the  cheat,  across  the  front  of  the  first  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  between  it  and  the  subclavian  vein.  Within  the  chest 
it  pneaes  obliquely  backward,  close  to  (he  right  side  of  the  trachea 
and  across  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  where 
it  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  posterior  pulmonary  pkxua. 
The  nerve  then  approaches  the  middle  line  and  descends  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  cesophagus  and  through  the  (Esophageal 
opening  in  the  diaphragm,  to  be  distributed  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  stomach. 

The  left  pneumogastric  dips  into  the  chest  betveen  the  left 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  behind  the  left  innominate  vein,  and, 
descending  across  the  front  of  the  left  end  of  the  transverse  part 
of  tlie  arch  of  the  aorta,  is  continued  ilovraward,  behind  the  root  of 
the  left  lung  and  thence  upon  the  front  surface  of  the  oesophagus 
and  through  the  diaphragm,  to  be  distributed  to  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  stomach. 

Thb  Infebior  Recukhent  Branches.  —  Upon  the  right  side 
the  inferior  recurrent  is  given  off  from  the  pneumogastric  as  it 
passes  across  the  front  of  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery. 
Curving  around  this  veasel,  it  ascends  in  the  neck,  in  the  recess  be- 
tween the  cesophagus  and  the  trachea,  to  enter  the  lower  part  of  the 
larynx, 

Upon  the  left  side  the  recurrent  is  given  off  as  the  pneumo- 
gastric passes  across  the  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta.  It  winds  around  the  lower  border  of  this  part  of  the 
arch  and  ascends  in  the  neck,  having  a  similar  relation  to  the  cesoph- 
agus and  trachea  ae  that  of  the  right  side. 

The  Phrenic  Herres. — In  the  root  of  the  neek  the  phrenic  nerve 
of  either  side  may  be  seen  crossing  the  front  of  the  scalenus  antieus 
tendon  in  a  direction  from  above  downward  and  inward.  After  en- 
tering the  chest  they  pass  down  in  front  of  the  root  of  either  lung; 
the  left,  in  its  course,  passes  across  the  front  of  the  transverse  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  parallel  with  the  left  pneumogastric,  but 
more  internally,  nearer  the  middle  line;  the  right  passes  down  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  superior  vena  cava.  They  then  desccnd'betwcen 
the  pericardium  and  the  mediastinal  portion  of  the  pleura  as  far  aa 
the  diaphragm,  which  they  supply. 

The  Tmchea. — This  is  an  elastic  membranous  tube  which  is  put 
upon  the  stretch  when  the  head  ia  extended.    Set  into  its  wall  are 
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bronchus,  reaches  its  highest  point,  which  is  upon  a  leyel  with  the 
upper  border  of  the  first  costal  cartilage. 

The  Ascending  Part  of  the  Arch. — Upon  the  right  side  and 
close  to  the  ascending  or  first  part  of  the  arch  lies  the  superior  vena 
cava,  which  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  right  auricle;  this  part  of 
the  arch  and  the  superior  vena  cava  are  situated  in  front  of  the  root 
of  the  right  lung.  The  vena  azygos,  passing  forward  from  the  right 
aide  of  the  vertebral  column,  crosses  the  root  of  the  right  lung  and 
empties  into  the  vena  cava  superior  through  its  posterior  wall. 

The  Transverse  Part  of  the  Arch. — The  transverse  part  of 
the  arch  passes  from  right  to  left  and  from  before  backward,  from 
the  right  border  of  the  sternum  to  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  arching  over  the  root  of  the  left  lung.  Its 
upper  border  is  upon  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  first  costal 
cartilage.  From  the  upper  aspect  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch 
are  given  oft  the  innominate  and  the  left  common  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian arteries. 

Below  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  is  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  its  bifurcation,  the  branches  passing  transversely — one  to  the 
hilum  of  each  lung — and  lying  in  front  of  the  bronchi.  Behind  the 
transverse  part  of  the  arch,  in  the  back  part  of  the  mediastinum, 
the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus  are  located. 

In  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  are  the  sternum, 
the  thymus  or  its  remains,  and  the  edges  of  the  pleura  and  the  edges 
of  the  lungs,  which  nearly  meet  directly  behind  the  sternum.  A 
little  above  and  in  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch,  passing 
from  left  to  right  across  the  middle  line,  is  the  left  innominate  vein. 
The  left  superior  intercostal  vein  passes  forward  from  the  third  left 
intercostal  space  near  the  spinal  column  and  enters  the  left  innomi- 
nate in  front  of  this  part  of  the  arch.  To  the  left  of  the  middle  line, 
the  left  pneuraogastric  nerve  descends  in  front  of  and  close  to  the 
transverse  part  of  the  arch,  and  gives  off  its  recurrent  laryngeal 
branch,  which  curves  around  the  arch  and  ascends  into  the  neck. 
Also  descending  in  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch,  but 
nearer  the  middle  line  than  the  left  pneumogastric,  is  the  left 
phrenic  nerve. 

The  Pneumogastric  Nerves. — These  pass  through  the  thoracic 
cavity,  in  close  relation  with  the  oesophagus,  on  their  way  to  the 
stomach. 

The  right  pneumogastric,  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  lies  between 
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the  common  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein.  It  de- 
scends into  the  chest,  across  the  front  of  the  first  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  between  it  and  the  subclavian  vein.  Within  the  chest 
it  passes  obliquely  backward,  close  to  the  right  side  of  the  trachea 
and  across  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  where 
it  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexus. 
The  nerve  then  approaches  the  middle  line  and  descends  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  oesophagus  and  through  the  oesophageal 
opening  in  the  diaphragm^  to  be  distributed  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  stomach. 

The  left  pneumogastric  dips  into  the  chest  between  the  left 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries^  behind  the  left  innominate  vein,  and, 
descending  across  the  front  of  the  left  end  of  the  transverse  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  is  continued  downward,  behind  the  root  of 
the  left  lung  and  thence  upon  the  front  surface  of  the  oesophagus 
and  through  the  diaphragm,  to  be  distributed  to  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  stomach. 

Thb  Inferior  Recurrent  Branches.  —  Upon  the  right  side 
the  inferior  recurrent  is  given  off  from  the  pneumogastric  as  it 
passes  across  the  front  of  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery. 
Curving  around  this  vessel,  it  ascends  in  the  neck,  in  the  recess  be- 
tween the  oesophagus  and  the  trachea,  to  enter  the  lower  part  of  the 
larynx. 

Upon  the  left  side  the  recurrent  is  given  off  as  the  pneumo- 
gastric passes  across  the  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta.  It  winds  around  the  lower  border  of  this  part  of  the 
arch  and  ascends  in  the  neck,  having  a  similar  relation  to  the  oesoph- 
agus and  trachea  as  that  of  the  right  side. 

The  Phrenic  Nerves. — In  the  root  of  the  neck  the  phrenic  nerve 
of  either  side  may  be  seen  crossing  the  front  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
tendon  in  a  direction  from  above  downward  and  inward.  Affer  en- 
tering the  chest  they  pass  down  in  front  of  the  root  of  either  lung; 
the  left,  in  its  course,  passes  across  the  front  of  the  transverse  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  parallel  with  the  left  pneumogastric,  but 
more  internally,  nearer  the  middle  line;  the  right  passes  down  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  superior  vena  cava.  They  then  desccnd'betwcen 
the  pericardium  and  the  mediastinal  portion  of  the  pleura  as  far  as 
the  diaphragm,  which  they  supply. 

The  Trachea. — This  is  an  elastic  membranous  tube  which  is  put 
upon  the  stretch  when  the  head  is  extended.    Set  into  its  wall  are 
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a  number  of  cartilaginous  plates,  each  forming  part  of  a  circle. 
These  cartilaginous  plates  are  absent  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trachea. 

The  trachea  is  the  continuation  of  the  larynx.  It  begins  in 
the  neck  below  the  cricoid  cartilage  at  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra, 
and  in  this  part  of  its  course  lies  quite  superficial.  As  it  passes 
downward  it  gets  to  lie  deeper,  farther  away  from  the  surface.  In 
the  chest,  opposite  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  just  above  the  base  of 
the  heart,  the  trachea  divides  into  the  two  bronchi. 

In  front  of  the  trachea,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mediastinum, 
are  the  sternum,  the  thymus  or  its  remains,  connective  tissue,  and 
fat.  It  is  crossed  from  left  to  right  and  obliquely  from  above  down- 
ward by  the  left  innominate  vein;  into  this  vein  in  front  of  the 
trachea,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  empty  the  inferior  thy- 
roid veins.*  Occasionally  a  large  arterial  branch,  the  thyroidea  ima, 
arises  from  the  upper  aspect  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  and  ascends  upon  the  front  of  the  trachea.  Lower  down, 
the  trachea  is  crossed  by  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
and  the  vessels  arising  from  the  superior  aspect  of  this  vessel.  The 
innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries,  at  their  origin,  are  placed  in 
front  of  the  trachea.  The  right  pneumogastric,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest,  lies  close  to  the  right  side  of  the  trachea.  The  oesoph- 
agus is  situated  behind  the  trachea.  It  is  intimately  related  to  the 
posterior,  non-cartilaginous  wall  of  the  trachea;  so  that  foreign 
bodies  lodged  in  the  oesophagus  may,  by  pressure  upon  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  trachea,  seriously  narrow  its  lumen  and  produce  symp- 
toms of  strangulation.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  trachea  are  twenty  to  thirty  lymphatic  nodes. 

The  (Esophagus.  —  The  oesophagus  is  the  continuation  of  the 
pharynx,  and  consists  of  a  thick  muscular  coat  with  a  mucous  mem- 
brane lining.  The  mucous  membrane  is  connected  with  the  mus- 
cular coat  by  a  very  loose  submucous  connective  tissue. 

When  collapsed,  the  oesophagus  appears  as  a  flat,  transverse 
band,  with  the  mucous  membrane  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds, 
and  upon  cross  section  it  shows  a  stellate  figure. 

Thft  oesophagus  commences  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage  on  a 
level  with  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra;  it  descends  through  the  neck 
and  thorax,  piercing  the  diaphragm  upon  a  level  with  the  tenth 


^  The  right  inferior  thyroid  often  emptiei  into  the  right  innomiziata. 
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dorsal  vertebra,  and  terminates  at  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach 
upon  a  level  with  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra. 

In  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  as  far  as  the  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra,  the  oesophagus  lies  close  to  the  front  of  the  vertebral 
column,  but  from  this  point  downward  it  gets  to  lie  farther  away, 
and  as  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm  it  is  located  quite  some  dis- 
tance in  front  of  and  to  the  left  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  oesophagus,  throughout  its  course,  is  surrounded  by  loose, 
cellular  tissue  by  which  it  is  connected  with  adjoining  structures. 
The  average  length  of  the  oesophagus  is  about  35  cm.,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  teeth  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  is  about 
60  cm.  To  get  the  distance  from  the  mouth  to  the  cardiac  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  in  any  individual  case,  one  may  measure  from  the 
spinous  process  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra  to  that  of  the  ver- 
tebra prominens,  and  thence  across  the  shoulder  to  the  mouth. 

The  lumen  of  the  oesophagus  is  narrowest  at  its  commencement 
behind  the  cricoid  cartilage,  again  narrow  opposite  the  third  or 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  and  again  as  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm. 
At  its  narrowest  part  the  caliber  of  the  oesophagus  has  a  diameter 
of  14  mm.,  but  it  is  capable  of  much  distension  beyond  this. 

Relations  of  the  (Esophagus.  In  the  Neck  the  oesophagus  lies 
upon  the  front  of  the  spinal-  column  and  immediately  behind  the 
trachea,  to  the  posterior  non-cartilaginous  wall  of  which  it  is  united 
by  loose  connective  tissue.  The  oesophagus,  situated  behind  the 
trachea,  protrudes  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  left  border  of 
the  latter,  and  is  therefore  in  closer  relation  with  the  common 
carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  etc.,  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
neck  than  upon  the  right  side.  In  the  recess  between  the  trachea 
in  front  and  the  oesophagus  behind,  upon  either  side,  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  ascends  to  enter  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx.  Above, 
where  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland  rest  upon  the  sides  of 
the  trachea,  they  reach  backward  so  as  to  get  into  close  proximity 
with  the  oesophagus. 

Within  the  Chest. — In  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  the  oesophagus 
is  still  situated  in  front  of  the  spinal  column  close  behind  the  trachea, 
protruding  somewhat  beyond  the  left  border  of  the  latter.  Opposite 
the  third  dorsal  vertebra  it  is  placed,  together  with  the  trachea,  be- 
hind the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Opposite  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  the  descending  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
lies  to  the  left  side  of  the  oesophagus,  pushing  it  (the  oesophagus)  a 
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little  over  toward  the  right;  but  immediately  below  this  the  azygos 
vein,  appearing  upon  the  right  side  of  the  oesophagus,  forces  it  again 
to  the  left,  and  here  at  this  level  the  icsophagus  is  found  behind  the 
root  of  the  left  lung,  to  which  it  is  loosely  attached  by  connective 
tissue.  As  the  oesophagus  descends  it  remains  in  close  relation  with 
the  aorta,  which  vessel  gradually  passes  behind  it  in  order  to  reach 
the  middle  line  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column.  Opposite  the  eighth 
dorsal  vertebra  the  oesophagus  lies  in  front  of  the  aorta,  and  opposite 
the  tenth,  as  it  pierces  the  diaphragm  to  terminate  in  the  stomach, 
it  lies  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the  aorta  and  spinal  column. 

In  the  space  behind  the  heart,  between  it  and  the  vertebral 
column,  in  the  lower  back  part  of  the  mediastinum,  the  oesophagus 
lies  in  close  proximity,  anteriorly,  with  the  left  auricle,  which  is 
enveloped  in  the  pericardial  sac.  In  this  space,  upon  the  right  side 
of  the  vertebral  column,  is  the  azygos  vein;  upon  the  left,  the 
hemiazygos;  and  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  thoracic  duct; 
the  aorta  is  situated  behind  the  oesophagus.  The  mediastinal  portion 
of  the  pleura,  as  it  passes  forward  to  the  root  of  the  lung,  is  reflected 
upon  either  side  of  the  oesophagus.  Descending  upon  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  oesophagus  is  the  left  pneumogastric,  and,  upon  its  poste- 
rior wall,  the  right  pneumogastric  nerve.  These  nerves  accompany 
the  oesophagus  through  the  oesophageal  opening  in  the  diaphragm 
and  are  distributed  to  the  stomach. 

The  Thoracic  Aorta. — This  is  the  continuation  of  the  arch.  It 
lies  at  first  upon  the  left  side  of  the  bodies  of  vertebrae,  but  as  it 
descends  it  approaches  the  middle  line,  and  finally,  as  it  passes  into 
the  abdomen  behind  the  diaphragm,  it  lies  in  front  of  the  body  of 
the  last  dorsal  vertebra.  Throughout  its  course  the  thoracic  aorta 
is  closely  related  to  the  oesophagus;  at  first  it  lies  to  the  left  side 
of  the  oesophagus,  but  as  it  descends  it  gets  behind  it,  between  it  and 
the  vertebral  column;  below,  the  cesophagiis  is  placed  in  front  of 
and  to  the  left  of  the  aorta,  the  latter  (aorta)  as  it  passes  into  the 
abdomen  being  situated  upon  the  front  of  the  spinal  column.  The 
thoracic  aorta  gives  otf  the  intercostal  branches:  one  for  each  inter- 
costal spare  from  the  third  downward. 

The  Vena  Azygos. — This  vein  ascends  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
spinal  column;  it  is  made  up  of  branches  from  the  lumbar  region 
and  receives  the  intercosials  in  its  course.  About  the  level  of  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  it  passes  forward  over  the  root  of  the  right 
lung,  and  enters  the  vena  cava  superior  through  its  posterior  wall. 
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The  Vena  Hemiazygos. — ^The  origin  and  course  of  this  vessel  are 
analogous  to  those  of  the  azygos.  It  ascends  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
vertebral  column.  Opposite  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra  the  vena 
hemiazygos  passes  across  the  front  of  the  spinal  column  behind  the 
aorta  and  thoracic  duct,  and  upon  the  right  side  of  the  vertebral  column 
joins  the  vena  azygos. 

The  Thoraoio  Duct  passes  into  the  thorax-  behind  the  diaphragm 
in  company  with  the  aorta,  between  this  vessel  and  the  front  of  the 
spinal  column.  As  it  ascends  through  the  thorax  it  lies  upon  the  bodies 
of  the  dorisal  vertebrae.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  it  arches  forward 
and  outward  toward  the  left,  and  passes  over  the  first  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  to  enter  the  left  subclavian  vein  where  this  vessel  joins 
the  left  internal  jugular,  to  form  the  left  innominate,  just  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus. 

The  Innominate  Artery  has  a  calibre  corresponding  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  little  finger.  It  springs  from  the  right  end  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  is  about 
5  cm.  long.  At  its  origin  it  lies  in  front  of  the  trachea ;  it  terminates 
by  dividing  into  the  subclavian  and  common  carotid  behind  the  right 
stemo-clavicular  joint. 

Situated  in  front  of  this  vessel  are  the  sternal  attachments  of  the 
stemo-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  manubrium  of  the  ster- 
num, and  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland.  The  left  innominate  vein 
passes  across  the  front  of  the  root  of  the  innominate  artery,  and  upon 
its  outer  (right)  side  joins  with  the  right  innominate  Vein  to  form  the 
vena  cava  superior.  The  right  inferior  thyroid  vein,  as  it  descends 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  gland  to  enter  the  right  innominate 
vein,  also  passes  across  the  front  of  the  innominate  artery.  To  the 
outer  side  of  the  innominate  artery  lie  the  right  pneumogastric  and 
the  right  phrenic  nerves  and  the  pleura  and  apex  of  the  right  lung. 
To  the  inner  side  of  the  innominate  is  the  left  common  carotid,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  vessels  varying. 

The  Left  Common  Carotid  and  Left  Subclavian  Arteries  arise  from 
the  upper  border  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch.  They  lie  deep 
within  the  chest,  and  are,  in  this  region,  not  subject  to  surgical 
interference. 

THE  PLEURA. 

The  pleura  of  each  side  is  a  completely  closed  fibro-serous  sac. 
It  lines  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  cavity,  within  which  the  lung 
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is  contained^  and,  besides,  as  a  thin,  serous  layer,  invests  the  whole 
surface  of  the  lung. 

That  portion  of  the  pleura  which  is  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  lung  is  called  the  visceral  layer,  and  that  which  lines  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  cavity  in  which  the  lung  is  contained  is  called 
the  parietal  layer.  That  part  of  the  parietal  pleura  which  lines  the 
inner  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  chest,  sternum,  costal  cartilage,  ribs, 
etc.,  is  spoken  of  as  the  pleura  stemo-costalis;  that  portion  which 
is  spread  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  the  pleura  dia- 
phragmatica;  and  that  which  limits  the  mediastinum  on  each  side, 
passing  from  before  backward  like  a  partition  and  separating  the 
mediastinal  space  from  the  space  which  contains  the  lung,  is  called 
the  pleura  mediastinalis. 

The  parietal  layer,  after  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs, 
intercostal  muscles,  etc., — that  is,  the  whole  inner  aspect  of  the 
wall  of  the  thorax, — is  found,  behind,  upon  either  side  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  to  leave  the  posterior  wall  of  the  thorax  and  pass 
forward,  forming  the  posterior  part  of  the  mediastinal  pleura;  that 
of  the  left  side,  as  it  passes  forward,  covers  the  adjacent  wall  of 
the  aorta  and^  lower  down,  the  oesophagus;  that  of  the  right  side, 
as  it  passes  forward,  covers,  below,  the  side  of  the  vena  azygos  and, 
higher  up,  the  side  of  the  oesophagus.  Upon  reaching  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  root  of  the  lung  the  pleura  is  reflected  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  lung  and  as  the  visceral  layer  completely  invests  it,  being 
also  continued  in  between  the  lobes  and  intimately  united  with  its 
surface;  after  thus  entirely  enveloping  the  lung  it  reaches  the  ante- 
rior aspect  of  the  root  of  the  lung,  whence  it  is  reflected  forward 
toward  the  sternum  as  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mediastinal  pleura; 
upon  reaching  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum  it  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  that  part  of  the  parietal  pleura  which  lines  the  inner 
surface  of  the  wall  of  the  chest:  the  pleura  sterno-costalis.  Above 
and  below  tlie  level  of  the  root  of  the  lung  the  mediastinal  pleura 
passes  all  the  way  as  an  uninterrupted  layer  from  behind  forward, 
from  cither  side  of  the  spinal  column  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
steminn. 

limits  of  the  Pleura  as  Indicated  by  Lines  upon  the  Chest  Wall. 
The  Antkiuor  Kdge  of  the  Pleura. — The  line  which  indicates 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  right  pleural  sac  commences,  above,  behind 
the  right  sterno-clavicular  articulation;  from  this  point  it  passes 
downward  and  inward  behind  the  sternum,  and  at  the  junction  of 
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the  manubrium  with  the  body  of  the  sternum  it  lies  close  to  the 
middle  line;  it  is  then  continued  downward  behind  the  middle  of 
the  body  of  the  sternum,  and  opposite  the  articulation  of  the  fourth 
costal  cartilage  it  curves  outward,  as  it  descends,  to  reach  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  lower  border  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  sixth 
costal  cartilage,  whence  it  may  be  traced  farther  downward  and 
backward  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  pleura. 

The  line  which  marks  the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sac 
is  somewhat  different.  It  commences  above,  behind  the  left  sterno- 
clavicular articulation,  from  which  point  it  curves  downward  and 
inward  toward  the  middle  line  and  may  then  be  traced  downward 
behind  the  body  of  the  sternum  parallel  with  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  right  pleural  sac  to  a  point  upon  a  level  with  the  junction  of  the 
fourth  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum;  here  it  curves  outward, 
but  more  obliquely  than  upon  the  right  side,  and  reaches  the  sternal 
end  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  at  its  upper  border,  whence  it  is  con- 
tinued obliquely  downward  and  backward  as  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pleura. 

According  to  Merkel,  the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sac, 
upon  a  level  with  the  fourth  costal  cartilage,  passes  still  more 
obliquely  outward  than  has  been  described  above  so  as  to  strike  the 
sixth  costal  cartilage,  not  at  its  junction  with  the  sternum,  but  some 
little  distance  beyond  this  articulation,  thus  leaving  a  space  between, 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sac  and  the  left  border  of  the 
sternum,  corresponding  to  the  fifth  costal  cartilage,  fifth  intercostal 
space,  and  sixth  costal  cartilage,  which  is  not  covered  by  the  pleura. 
If  this  condition  were  present,  one  might  introduce  an  aspirating 
needle  into  the  pericardial  sac  through  the  fifth  intercostal  space, 
close  to  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  without  encountering  the 
pleura. 

Without  doubt  the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sac  is  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variation.  I  have  found  the  first  description  to 
hold  for  most  cases. 

Thk  Lowkr  Rdc.k  of  the  Plkura  corresponds  to  a  line  that 
comnicncos,  in  front,  behind  the  junction  of  the  sixth  costal  carti- 
lage with  the  sternum;  it  passes  downward  and  backward,  crossing 
obliquely  the  lartilage  of  the  seventh  rib  in  the  parasternal  line  and 
passing  into  the  seventh  intercostal  space  in  the  mammary  line;  still 
continiie<1  downward  and  backward  it  reaches  its  deepest  point,  cor- 
responding to  the  tenth  rib  or  tenth  intercostal  space,  a  little  behind 
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the  axillary  line,  whence  it  may  be  traced  almost  horizontally  back- 
ward and  inward  to  the  articulation  of  the  twelfth  rib  witii  the 
Bpinal  column.  Behind,  in  the  scapular  line,  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pleura  corresponds  to  the  tenth  iotercoetal  space. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  pleura,  as  it  ia 
reflected  from  the  inner  surface  of  tbe  chest  wall  over  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  diaphragm,  does  not  dip  down  into  the  bottom  of  the 
recess  between  the  costal  portion  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  riba. 
This  space  varies  in  depth  at  different  parts.     Occasionally  the  lower 
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edfie  of  the  pleura,  behind,  reaches  down  behveen  tlie  twelfth  rib  and 
tlie  diaphragm  a,'^  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  rib,  or,  even 
beyond  tlii?,  down  to  the  level  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra. 

Thk  dome  of  the  pleura  is  that  part  of  the  pleural  sac  which 
projects  upward  into  tlie  root  of  the  neok  above  the  level  of  the  first 
rib;  it  reaches  to  a  distance  of  5  cm.  above  the  level  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  first  rib,  but  does  not  reach  above  the  level  of  the  back 
part  of  the  first  rib;  the  first  rib  is  set  very  obliquely,  its  anterior 
portion  being  upon  a  much  lower  level  than  its  posterior  part. 
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The  dome  of  the  pleura  reaches  from  2  to  4  cm.  above  the  level 
of  the  clavicle;  so  that  a  knife  introduced  above  this  bone  and  passed 
directly  backward  would  pierce  both  the  pleura  and  the  lung.  In 
front  of  the  dome  is  the  first  rib  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
scalenus  anticus  muscle  and  the  clavicle.  Internal  to  the  dome  are 
the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus. 

The  subclavian  vessels  pass  forward  and  outward  across  the 
dome,  grooving  it  and  the  apex  of  the  lung,  which  lies  beneath.  Care 
is  necessary  in  ligating  the  subclavian  or  innominate  arteries  not  to 
wound  the  pleura. 

As  the  internal  mammary  artery  dips  down  into  the  chest  it  is 
crossed  by  the  phrenic  nerve  and  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  dome 
of  the  pleura. 

The  dome  of  the  pleura  is  re-enforced  by  the  fascia  endotho- 
racica,  and  connected  behind,  through  ligamentous  bands,  with  the 
first  rib  and  the  last  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal  vertebrae  and  in 
front  with  the  deep  surface  of  the  scaleni  muscles. 

The  mediastinal  portion  of  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium  are 
adherent  to  each  other,  and  between  these  two  serous  layers  the 
phrenic  nerves  descend  to  the  diaphragm. 


THE  LUNGS. 

The  Soot,  or  Pedicle,  of  the  Lung. — The  root  of  the  lung  is 
located  in  the  back  part  of  the  mediastinum  behind  the  ascending 
part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  above  the  base  of  the  heart.  That 
of  each  lung  is  composed  of  the  bronchus,  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
the  pulmonary  veins,  together  with  lymphatics  (also  blood-vessels  for 
the  supply  of  lung  tissue  proper  and  plexuses  of  nerves). 

The  trachea  bifurcates  opposite  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  and 
its  divisions,  the  bronchi,  are  directed  outward  and  downward  toward 
the  hilum  of  either  lung.  The  right  bronchus  is  more  horizontal, 
shorter,  and  of  wider  caliber  than  the  left,  and  its  lumen  is  more 
directly  continuous  with  that  of  the  trachea;  so  that  foreign  bodies 
dropped  into  the  trachea  are  more  apt  to  enter  the  right  than  the 
left  bronchus. 

The  pulmonary  artery  springs  from  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
ventricle,  and  at  its  origin  lies  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  aorta.  It  is 
a  abort  trunk,  directed  upward  and  backward,  and  under  the  trans- 
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verse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  divides  into  the  right  and  left 
pulmonary.  These  pass  outward,  in  front  of  the  bronchi,  to  the  hilum 
of  either  lung.  At  the  hilum  the  pulmonary  arteries  are  located  upon 
a  higher  level  than  the  bronchi,  and  may  get  to  lie  partly  behind 
these  as  they  enter  the  lung. 

The  pulmonary  veins  are  short  trunks  which,  upon  leaving  the 
hilum  of  the  lung,  pass  transversely  inward  and  enter  the  correspond- 
ing side  of  the  left  auricle;  they  lie  some  little  distance  below  the 
level  of  the  bronchi  and  the  pulmonary  arteries. 

There  are  numerous  lymph  nodes  irregularly  arranged  about 
the  root  of  the  lung,  but  there  is  always  a  well-marked  group  below 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

Over  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  arching  from  before  backward, 
is  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  vena  azygos  passes  over  the  root  of 
the  right  lung,  from  behind  forward,  and  enters  the  vena  cava  supe- 
rior, which  lies  just  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  upon  its 
posterior  aspect. 

The  Lung,  suspended  by  its  root,  occupies  the  pleural  cavity 
and  is  entirely  enveloped  by  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura.  At  the 
root  of  the  lung  this  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura  is  continuous  with 
the  mediastinal  part  of  the  parietal  pleura.  The  base  of  the  lung 
rests  upon  the  diaphragm;  its  apex  projects  into  the  root  of  the 
neck  for  a  distance  of  4  or  5  cm.  above  the  front  end  of  the  first 
rib.  In  the  natural  sitting  position  the  apex  of  the  lung  reaches  to 
a  point  about  3  cm.  above  the  clavicle. 

The  right  lung  consists  of  three  lobes,  the  left  of  two.  Each 
lung  upon  its  inner  surface  shows  a  depression  corresponding  to  the 
heart,  that  upon  the  left  lung  being  deeper  than  that  upon  the  right 
lung. 

The  lung  does  not  entirely  fill  the  pleural  cavity  except  above, 
where  the  apex  occupies  all  the  space  corresponding  to  the  dome  of 
the  pleura. 

Limits  of  the  Lungs. — The  posterior  border  of  each  lung  is 
found  alongside  the  vertebral  column.  The  anterior  border  of  the 
lung  corresponds  to  the  line  of  the  pleura  from  the  sterno-clavicular 
articulation  to  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  The  anterior 
border  of  the  right  lung  continues  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  pleura 
down  to  the  level  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage.  The  anterior  border 
of  the  left  lung,  at  the  junction  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  with 
the  sternum,  passes  almost  transversely  outward  behind  the  cartilage 
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of  the  fourth  rib,  forming  the  upper  border  of  the  incisura  cardiaca, 
and  then,  midway  between  the  border  of  the  Btemnm  and  the  nipple, 
it  turns  downward  behind  the  fourth  intercostal  space  and  fifth  costal 
cartilage,  and  in  the  fifth  space  passes  sharply  inward,  forming  the 
lower  border  of  the  incisura  cardiaca. 

The  lower  border  of  either  lung  is  represented  by  a  line  which 
commences  at  the  junction  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  with  the 
sternum;  it  passes  downward  and  backward,  behind  the  sixth  costal 
cartilage,  and  crosses  the  seventh  rib  in  the  mammary  line;  from 
this  point  the  line  passes  backward,  almost  transversely,  crossing  the 
eighth  and  ninth  ribs  in  the  axillary  line,  the  tenth  rib  in  the  scap- 
ular line,  and  reaches  the  vertebral  column  upon  a  level  with  the 
articulation  of  the  eleventh  rib.  Although  the  line,  after  crossing 
the  seventh  rib  in  the  mammary  line,  is  continued  almost  trans- 
versely backward,  it  cuts  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  succeeding  lower 
ribs,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  lung  does  not  reach  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pleural  cavity ;  so  that  a  space  is  left  which  is  called  the  sinus 
phrenico-costalis.  This  space  commences  in  front,  and  gradually 
becomes  deeper;  upon  the  sides  it  is  deepest,  and  may  measure  up 
to  two  inches.  In  more  forcible  inspiration  this  space  is  partly 
obliterated  by  the  increased  expansion  of  the  lung. 

A  similar  pleural  space,  unoccupied  by  the  lung  (incisura  car- 
diaca) ,  is  found  in  front  of  the  pericardium  and  heart,  corresponding 
to  the  fourth  intercostal  space  and  fifth  costal  cartilage,  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum. 

In  the  child  the  distance  between  the  lower  border  of  the  lung 
and  the  bottom  of  the  pleural  cavity  is  one-half  to  one  space  deeper 
than  described  above.  In  old  age  the  distance  between  the  lower 
border  of  the  lung  and  the  bottom  of  the  pleural  cavity  becomes 
one-half  to  one  space  shorter. 

Luschka  gives  the  depth  of  the  sinus  phrenico-costalis  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  sternal,  parasternal,  and  mammary  lines,  2  cm.;  in  the 
axillary  line,  6  cm.;  and  near  the  vertebra,  2.5  cm. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  BREAST. 

Incisions  for  Abscess  of  the  Breast. — These  should  radiate  from 
the  region  of  the  nipple  toward  the  periphery  of  the  breast  in  order 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  cutting  across  the  milk-ducts,  which  all 
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converge  toward  the  nipple.  The  incisions  should  be  liberal,  and 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  allow  the  discharge  to  drain  through  the 
lower,  dependent  part  of  the  breast,  and,  if  necessary  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  one  or  more  counter-openings  may  be  made.  Liberal 
incisions  should  be  made  through  the  skin  and  fat^  and  the  abscess 
cavity  penetrated  with  closed  artery  forceps,  which  are  spread  apart 
as  they  are  withdrawn.  In  this  way  hemorrhage,  deep,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gland  and  which  might  be  difficult  to  control,  is  less 
likely  to  occur.  The  finger  is  introduced  into  the  incision  and  any 
septa  which  might  obstruct  the  free  outflow  of  pus  broken  down. 

Extirpation  of  Tumors  Out  of  the  Substance  of  the  Kammary 
Oland  (Fibroids,  for  Example). — An  incision  is  made  corresponding  in 
length  to  the  size  of  the  tumor  and  radiating  from  the  areola  toward 
the  periphery  of  the  breast. 

These  tumors  are  usually  encapsulated  and  well  defined,  and  can 
be  dissected  out  with  blunt-pointed  scissors  or  may,  at  times,  be 
enucleated  by  blunt  dissection  with  the  finger. 

Amputation  of  the  Breast  (Halsted-Ueyer) . — The  breast,  together 
with  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor  muscles  and  the  glands  and 
connective  tissue  of  the  axilla^  must  ail  be  removed  in  one  single  mass 
and  without  cutting  into  the  diseased  tissue.  The  patient  lies  upon  the 
back  with  the  arm  abducted  and  supported  by  an  assistant. 

An  incision  is  made  through  the  healthy  skin  and  fat,  elliptical 
and  circumscribing  the  tumor;  from  the  upper  end  of  the  ellipse  the 
incision  should  be  continued  along  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major  to  a 
point  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  a  little  beyond  (below)  the 
attachment  of  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  to  the  humerus.  Although  it 
is  desirable  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  with  sutures  at 
the  end  of  the  operation,  yet  one  should  not,  on  this  account,  take  any 
chance  in  leaving  suspicious-looking  integument,  because  if  we  are 
unable  to  close  the  wound  with  sutures  we  can  cover  any  remaining  raw 
space  with  skin  grafts. 

To  this  first  incision  a  second  is  added  which  runs  obliquely  from 
the  junction  of  the  middle  and  outer  thirds  of  the  clavicle  down  into 
the  upper  border  of  the  elliptical  incision.  The  corners  of  the  skin-flaps 
which  are  thus  marked  out  are  seized  with  the  fingers  and,  including 
but  little  of  the  fat  layer,  are  dissected  away  from  the  breast  (tumor) 
and  from  the  underlying  surface  of  the  muscles,  etc.,  upward,  toward 
the  clavicle;  inward,  toward  the  sternum,  and  outward,  toward  the 
axilla.     In  this  way  we  expose  the  sternal  and  clavicular  portions  and 
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the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle.  In  the  space  between  the 
upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid  the  cephalic  vein 
and  the  descending  branch  of  the  acromio-thoracic  artery  are  found. 
Externally  corresponding  to  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  external  flap 
the  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  is  exposed. 

The  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  is  hooked  up  upon  the  finger 
and  divided  close  to  its  attachment  to  the  humerus,  and  then,  following 
along  the  upper  border  of  this  muscle,  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the 


Fig.  160.— Amputation   of   the  Breast     Halsted-Meyer   Incision    for   amputation 

of  the  breast  and  to  clean  out  the  axilla. 

deltoid  as  far  as  the  clavicle,  this  muscle  (pectoralis  major)  is  cut  away 
from  its  attachment  to  the  clavicle  and  reflected  downward,  thus 
exposing  the  next  underlying  layer,  or  "eiage,"  which  consists  of 
the  pectoralis  minor  muscle  covered  by  its  fascia  and  some  loose  con- 
nective tissue  and  the  costo-coracoid  membrane. 

Frequently  that  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major  which  arises  from 
the  clavicle  can  be  saved.  This  will  add  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
arm  after  the  operation.  A  distinct  groove  is  seen  between  that  por- 
tion of  the  pectoralis  major  which  arises  from  the  clavicle  and  that 
which  arises  from  the  chest-wall.  If  it  is  desired  to  save  the  clavicu- 
lar portion  of  the  muscle  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  groove  be- 
tween these  two  portions  and  that  part  of  the  tendon  which  corresponds 
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to  the  pectoral  origin  of  the  muscle  only  is  hooked  up  and  divided  close 
to  its  attachment  to  the  hnmems  as  already  described. 

The  fascia  that  covers  the  pectoralis  minor  is  continued  upward 
from  the  inner  border  of  the  muscle  as  the  costo-coracoid  membrane 
and  is  attached  to  the  first  rib  and  under  surface  of  the  clavicle,  thus 
covering  in  the  structures  of  the  infraclavicular  region — the  axillary 
vessels,  etc.  The  costo-coracoid  membrane  is  perforated  by  the  ceph- 
alic vein,  the  anterior  thoracic  nerves  which  supply  the  pectoralis 
iftajor  and  minor,  etc. 

The  fascia  that  covers  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  minor  muscle 
and  which  is  continued  upward  and  inward  beyond  the  inner  edge  of  the 
tendon  as  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  is  incised  over  the  tendon  and 
is  cut  away  from  its  attachment  to  the  clavicle.  The  finger  is  hooked 
around  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  minor  and  it  is  divided  close  to  its 
attachment  to  the  coracoid  process.  The  bundle  of  important  vas- 
cular and  nervous  structures  in  the  axillary  space  is  thus  uncovered. 
The  large,  thin-walled  axillary  vein  is  promptly  recognized.  The 
axillary  artery  is  concealed  underneath  the  vein.  A  chain  of  lymph- 
atic vessels  and  nodes  and  connective  tissue  and  fat  follows  the  course 
of  the  vein,  and  is  in  close  relationship  with  its  wall.  The  three  cords 
of  the  brachial  plexus  are  situated,  one  above,  another  behind,  and  the 
third  below,  the  axillary  artery.  In  the  upper  inner  part  of  the  axil- 
lary space,  the  three  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  lie  all  above  the 
artery.  These  structures  are  all  collected  in  a  bundle  and  may  be  fol- 
lowed upward  and  inward  through  the  axillary  space  and  under  the 
clavicle,  beyond  the  first  rib,  into  the  root  of  the  neck.  The  sub- 
scapular vein,  the  largest  and  most  prominent  branch  of  the  axillary 
vein,  accompanied  by  the  corresponding  branch  of  the  axillary  artery, 
may  also  be  promptly  recognized  in  the  axillary  space.  These  vessels 
are  accompanied  by  the  subscapular  nerve,  which  may  be  identified  by 
pinching  it  purposely  or  accidentally  with  the  forceps.  When  the 
ner\'e  is  touched  or  pinched,  the  latissimus  dorsi  contracts. 

Commencing  as  high  up  as  possible,  the  space  beneath  the  clavicle 
being  made  more  accessible  by  elevating  the  shoulder,  all  the  fat  and 
connective  tissue  are  cleaned  away  from  the  vessels,  ligating  all 
branches  as  they  are  met  with  and  working  outward  and  downward 
along  the  course  of  the  axillary  vein.  After  the  space  beneath  and 
above  the  clavicle  has  been  thoroughly  cleared  of  all  fat  and  connective 
tissue,  the  dissection  is  continued  dowTi  along  the  course  of  the  axillary 
vessels  and  nerves,  working  pretty  close  to  the  wall  of  the  vein  all  the 
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time,  as  far  as  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  to 
the  humerus.  This  dissection  must  be  thorough  and  carried  out  with 
great  care  so  as  not  to  wound  the  axillary  vein.  If  the  vein  should 
be  accidentally  wounded  an  effort  must  be  made  to  close  the  opening. 
If  the  opening  is  small  this  may  be  done  with  a  side  ligature  carefully 
applied ;  if  larger,  the  opening  may  be  closed  with  a  continous  suture, 
using  the  finest  silk  smeared  with  vaselin,  and  the  finest  straight  needle. 
The  method  of  closure  is  quite  similar  to  tliat  described  on  page  32. 
The  circulation  must  be  interrupted  during  the  application  of  the 
suture  by  applying  two  rubber-sheathed  Crile  clamps  to  the  vein,  one 
above  and  the  other  below  the  opening.  The  tissue  which  is  removed 
from  the  axilla  should  not  be  taken  away  piecemeal,  but  should  be  dis- 
sected free  from  the  vessels,  etc.,  in  one  continuous  mass  and  allowed 
to  remain  connected  with  the  general  tumor  mass. 

Now,  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla  and  from  the  side  of 
the  chest,  all  the  fat  and  connective  tissue  and  lymphatic  tissue  are 
cleared,  working  from  behind  forward  and  laying  bare,  behind,  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  subscapularis,  and  teres  ma- 
jor muscles  (posterior  wall  of  the  axillary  space)  and,  upon  the  side 
of  the  thorax,  the  ribs  and  serratus  magnus  muscle.  Upon  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  axilla  the  subscapular  nerve,  in  company  with  the  sub- 
scapular vessels,  is  encountered.  This  nerve  supplies  the  latissimus 
dorsi  and  should  be  saved,  if  possible,  and  likewise  the  vessels,  if  they 
have  not  already  been  cut. 

Upon  the  side  of  the  chest  we  meet  the  long  thoracic  vessels  and 
the  long  thoracic  nerve ;  if  the  nerve  is  recognized  it  may  be  possible  to 
avoid  cutting  it.     It  supplys  the  serratus  magnus. 

The  whole  mass — which  consists  of  the  breast  (tumor),  pectoral 
muscles  (major  and  minor),  axillary  contents,  etc. — is  now  grasped 
by  the  operator  and  lifted  away  from  the  chest  wall  when  the  attach- 
ments of  the  pectoral  muscles  to  the  ribs  and  sternum  are  cut,  and 
then,  the  mass  being  gradually  turned  out  of  the  wound,  the  extirpa- 
tion is  completed  and  the  bare  wall  of  tlie  chest,  together  with  the 
axillary  vessels  and  the  nerves  which  accompany  them,  is  exposed  to 
view.  When  the  mass  is  lifted  away  from  the  chest  wall,  the  perfo- 
rating vessels — branches  of  the  intercostals  and  the  internal  mam- 
mary— may  be  seen  as  they  enter  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pec- 
toralis major  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  tear  these  or  cut  them 
too  close  to  the  surface  of  the  chest  wall,  as  it  might  then  be  difficult 
to  clamp  and  tie  them.    They  may  often  be  secured  with  clamps  before 
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they  are  cut.  All  hemorrhage  must  positively  be  controlled  before 
proceeding  to  close  the  wound. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  together  by  suture,  and  if 
too  much  integument  has  not  been  removed  the  wound  may  be  thus 
closed  entirely.  Special  care  is  taken  to  close  in  the  axillary  space  by 
bringing  the  little  triangular  flap  which  corresponds  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  incision  up  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  incision  and  suturing  it 
in  this  position.  Interrupted  sutures  of  silkworm  gut  are  used  for 
closing  the  wound.  Occasional  tension  sutures  may  be  necessary.  If 
there  is  any  jaw  space  remaining,  it  may  be  covered  with  skin-grafts 
applied  at  once.  A  cigarette  drain  is  placed  in  the  axilla.  A  little 
stab-hole  is  made  for  this  purpose  in  the  lower  part  of  the  little  external 
triangular  flap.  The  drain  may  be  removed  on  the  sixth  or  seventh 
day  when  the  first  dressing  is  made.  If  a  portion  of  the  wound  has 
been  covered  by  skin  grafting  the  dressing  must  be  changed  on  the 
third  day. 

One  should  minimize  the  loss  of  blood  as  much  as  possible  during 
the  course  of  the  operation,  clamping  vessels  before  or  immediately 
after  they  are  cut. 

Skin  Grafting,  Thiersch. — Very  thin  strips  of  skin,  about  one 
inch  wide  and  one  to  several  inches  long,  are  planted  upon  the  surface 
which  is  to  be  covered.  If  this  surface  is  old,  it  must  be  curetted  or 
the  granulations  rubbed  off  with  a  gauze  wipe.  If  the  surface  is  dense 
and  hard,  as  is  sometimes  found  in  old  chronic  ulcer  of  the  leg,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  excise  it.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  vascular  sur- 
face upon  which  to  place  the  grafts,  but  all  active  hemorrhage  and 
oozing  must  bo  checked  by  ligatures  or  by  pressure  with  a  gauze  pad 
before  applying  the  grafts. 

The  skin-grafts  are  usually  taken  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
arm  or  thigh,  and  preferably  from  the  patient  himself.  Grafts  may 
also  be  taken  from  another  person.  The  part  from  which  the  grafts 
are  to  be  taken  is  disinfected  in  the  usual  manner,  washed  with  soap 
and  water,  followed  by  dilute  alcohol,  and  then  washed  with  normal 
salt  solution  and  covered  with  a  towel  wet  in  the  salt  solution.  The 
skin  is  shaved  off  in  very  thin  strips.  The  grafts  are  cut  with  a 
steady  back  and  forward  sawing  motion,  using  a  very  sharp  razor  for 
this  purpose.  Tho  surface  from  which  the  grafts  are  taken  must  be 
held  taut — upon  the  stretch — by  the  operator  and  his  assistant  while 
the  grafts  are  bein^if  cut.  The  skin  and  the  razor  are  kept  moist 
while  the  grafts  arc  being  cut.    This  is  done  by  the  assistant  squeezing 
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fl  gauze  pad  wet  in  salt  solution.  The  salt  solution  is  allowed  to  fall 
on  the  razor-blade  drop  by  drop  while  the  grafts  are  being  cut.  Each 
individual  graft  is  immediately  carried  upon  the  razor-blade  to  the 
surface  where  it  is  to  be  deposited.  The  graft  is  transferred  from 
the  razor-blade  to  the  raw  surface  by  fixing  the  end  of  the  graft  upon 
the  wound  surface  with  a  probe  and  then  sliding  the  razor-blade  from 
underneath  it.  The  thin  layer  of  skin  is  spread  out  upon  the  wound 
surface  as  it  is  deliyered  off  the  razor-blade,  care  being  taken  that  the 
edges  are  not  turned  imder.  The  grafts  are  placed  side  by  side, 
leaving  a  narrow  interval  between  them.  After  the  grafts  have  all 
been  placed  upon  the  raw  surface  they  are  covered  over  with  strips  of 
rubber  tissue.  The  rubber-tissue  strips  are  one-half  to  three-quarters 
inch  wide,  and  are  placed  so  that  they  overlap  one  another  slightly  like 
the  shingles  on  a  roof.  A  dry  dressing  of  folded  gauze  pads  is  ap- 
plied. Care  is  taken  not  to  rub  or  displace  the  grafts  while  the  dress- 
ings and  bandages  are  being  applied. 

The  raw  surface  which  is  left  where  the  grafts  have  been  taken 
is  also  covered  with  strips  of  rubber  tissue  and  a  dry  dressing  applied. 

Ligation  of  the  Intercostal  Artery. — Each  intercostal  artery  is 
situated,  together  with  the  intercostal  vein  and  nerve,  beneath  the 
lower  border  of  the  corresponding  rib.  These  vessels  may  be  injured 
in  stab  wounds,  etc. 

At  times  it  becomes  necessary  to  resect  a  part  of  the  rib  sub- 
periosteally  in  order  to  get  at  the  bleeding  points.  It  is  necessary 
to  tie  both  ends  of  the  vessel. 

Ligation  of  the  Internal  Mammary  Artery. — To  secure  this  vessel 
one  must  resect  the  costal  cartilage  of  the  second  or  third  rib  close  to 
the  sternum  or  the  vessel  may  be  ligated  through  a  transverse  incision 
placed  midway  between  the  contiguous  cartilages  and  close  to  the 
sternum  in  the  third  intercostal  space.  The  vessel  descends  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  chest  wall,  its  vein  alongside  of  it ;  it 
is  accompanied  also  by  a  chain  of  lymphatic  nodes. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  HEART. 

Paracentesis  Pericardii. — Tapping  the  pericardium.  This  opera- 
tion may  be  resorted  to  when  an  effusion  resists  other  measures  of  treat- 
ment or  when  it  is  causing  urgent  symptoms  of  cardiac  distress.  The 
puncture  is  made,  as  a  rule,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  left  intercostal  space 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  sternum.  By  inserting  the  needle  close  to  the 
sternum  the  internal  mammary  vessels  are  avoided ;  in  the  sixth  inter- 
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space  there  is  still  less  likelihood  of  meeting  the  anterior  free  edge  of 
the  pleura  than  in  the  fifth ;  therefore  the  sixth  space  is  rather  pref- 
erable except  that  occasionally  it  is  inconveniently  narrow. 

A  short  vertical  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  at  the  left  edge 
of  the  sternum  and  corresponding  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  intercostal 
space. 

For  the  purpose  of  evacuation  a  trocar  and  cannula  may  be  used. 
If  the  sixth  space  is  selected  the  instrument  is  pushed  through  the 
intercostal  structures  in  a  direction  backward  and  inward.  If  the 
puncture  is  made  in  the  fifth  space  the  needle  is  entered  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  sternum  and  near  the  upper  border  of  the  sixth  costal 
cartilage  and  is  pushed  at  first  directly  backward  to  a  depth  of  about 
one-third  inch — the  thickness  of  the  sternum — and  then  inward 
behind  and  close  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum  for  a  distance 
of  about  one-half  inch  in  order  to  make  certain  of  clearing  the  edge  of 
the  pleura  and  then,  finally,  backward  and  somewhat  downward  and 
inward  into  the  distended  pericardial  sac.  While  the  instrument  is 
being  introduced  it  should  be  guarded  with  the  finger  to  prevent  its 
abruptly  entering  the  chest.  Fluid  may  be  evacuated  with  or  without 
aspiration,  depending  upon  the  facility  with  which  it  escapes.  As 
much  as  a  pint  has  been  withdrawn  at  a  single  operation.  The  small 
incision  in  the  skin  may  be  closed  with  a  single  suture. 

Pericardiotomy. — Incision  of  the  pericardial  sac  in  order  to  estab- 
lish drainage;  for  empyema;  for  the  purpose  of  exploration  in  cases 
of  suspected  wound  of  the  heart.  The  fifth  or  sixth  costal  cartilage, 
preferably  the  sixth,  is  resected. 

An  incision  corresponding  to  the  sixth  left  costal  cartilage  is 
made.  It  commences  at  the  edge  of  the  sternum  and  exposes  the 
cartilage  for  its  whole  length.  The  soft  parts  are  detached  with  the 
elevator  and  the  cartilage  resected  with  the  bone-forceps.  The  struc- 
tures corresponding  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cartilage  that  has 
been  resected,  are  divided  with  the  knife  and  the  internal  mammary 
vessels  exposed.  These  vessels  are  found  about  one-half  inch  distant 
from  the  border  of  the  sternum.  They  are  ligated  double  and  divided 
between  the  ligatures.  The  triangularis  sterni — a  flat,  muscular  layer 
that  is  spread  out  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  costal  cartilages, 
etc.,  between  these  and  the  parietal  layer  of  the  pleura — is  exposed  to 
view.  This  muscular  layer  is  incised  and  its  edge  retracted  outward. 
The  lower  anterior  edge  of  the  pleura  is  then  recognized  and  is  care- 
fully separated  from  the  pericardial  sac  and  also  retracted  outward. 
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The  line  of  separation  between  the  edge  of  the  pleura  and  the  peri- 
cardial sac  is  usually  indicated  by  a  small  pad  of  fat.  Care  is  exer- 
cised not  to  incise  the  pleural  sac  in  this  step  of  the  operation. 

The  pericardium  is  recognized  as  a  dense,  whitish,  fibrous  sac. 
It  is  picked  up  with  two  toothed  forceps  and  divided  between  these. 
If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  sac  open  for  the  purpose  of  drainage  the 
edges  of  the  opening  which  has  been  made  are  sutured  to  the  edges  of 
the  deeper  layers  in  the  skin  incision  with  several  interrupted  sutures. 
A  soft-rubber  tube  or  a  cigarette  drain  is  introduced.  The  skin  in- 
cision is  closed  in  part. 

Pericardiorrhaphy. — Suture  of  the  pericardium.  After 'the  peri- 
cardial sac  has  been  exposed  the  edges  of  the  opening  or  wound  in  it 
are  brought  together  with  silk  or  catgut  sutures  in  such  fashion  that 
the  edges  are  everted  and  the  serous  surfaces  are  apposed.  The  skin 
incision  should  be  left  open  in  part  and  drained. 

Cardiorrliaphy. — Suture  of  wounds  of  the  heart.  All  wounds  of 
the  heart  are  not  necessarily  fatal.  In  many  cases  the  wound  may  be 
closed  and  the  hemorrhage  checked  by  suture.  Operative  interference 
must,  however,  be  prompt  to  be  effectual.  Death  ensues  in  wounds  of 
the  heart  promptly  as  a  direct  result  of  the  great  quantity  of  blood 
lost  or  rather  more  slowly  as  a  result  of  compression  of  the  heart,  espe- 
cially of  the  thin-walled  auricles  and  the  veins  that  empty  into  them, 
by  the  blood  that  has  escaped  through  the  wound  in  the  heart  filling 
and  distending  the  pericardial  sac — heart  tamponade.  If  the  blood 
cannot  escape  from  the  pericardial  sac  it  may  collect  in  such  great 
quantity  and  under  such  great  pressure  that  the  tliin-walled  auricles 
and  the  veins  that  enter  them  are  compressed  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
circulation  becomes  seriously  impeded  or  entirely  interrupted — the 
blood  cannot  enter  the  auricles  and  is  dammed  back  in  the  venae  cavae 
and  pulmonary  veins.  Under  tliese  circumstances,  by  simply  enlarging 
or  making  an  opening  in  the  pericardial  sac,  thus  giving  vent  to  the 
blood  that  is  confined  within  the  pericardial  sac,  the  pressure  upon  the 
heart  is  relieved  and  oftentimes  the  heart  will  resume  its  pulsation  even 
after  it  had  almost  or  entirely  ceased. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  are  usually  marked  by  an  extreme  degree  of 
shock — the  patient  is  usually  unconscious  from  loss  of  blood  and  shock. 
Blood  may  be  escaping  in  great  quantity  from  a  wound  in  the  chest 
or  there  may  be  but  little  or  no  external  hemorrhage.  The  pulse  is 
irregular,  rapid,  and  feeble.  If  the  finger  is  placed  in  the  wound  it 
may  lead  down  into  the  pericardial  sac,  palpate  the  heart,  and  its 
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withdrawal  may  be  accompanied  with  a  great  gush  of  blood.  If  the 
blood  remains  imprisoned  in  the  pericardial  sac  there  will  be  an  in- 
creased area  of  cardiac  dullness^  the  heari;  sounds  are  distant  and  in- 
distinct or  inaudible^  and  signs  of  heart  tamponade  will  be  present. 
These  are  cyanosis,  distension  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  neck,  face, 
etc.,  prominent  bulging  of  external  jugulars,  dyspnoea,  and  labored 
breathing.  These  signs  are  accompanied  by  a  progressive  fall  in  blood- 
pressure  with  corresponding  rapid,  feeble  radial  pulse,  which  gradually 
becomes  extinct.  If  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  wound  it  may 
be  followed  by  a  gush  of  blood  which  may  relieve  the  symptoms.  If 
the  pleural  cavity  has  been  opened  there  will  be  pneumothorax  or  the 
pleural  cavity  may  contain  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  In  cases  of 
doubt  with  a  wound  in  the  praecordial  region  and  excessive  hemor- 
rhage, or  without  external  hemorrhage  and  symptoms  of  heart  tam- 
ponade, an  exploratory  pericardiotomy  is  surely  indicated. 

Patients  with  heart  wounds  are  usually  in  extreme  collapse  from 
shock  and  hemorrhage  and  in  many  cases  unconscious,  so  that  little  or 
no  anaesthetic  is  required.  The  operation  may  be  commenced  without 
any  anaesthetic,  and  if  an  anaesthetic  becomes  necessary  during  the 
progress  of.  the  operation,  ether,  by  the  drop  method,  is  most  satis- 
factory.   The  patient  must  be  kept  warm. 

It  may  be  imperative,  on  account  of  symptoms  of  heart  compres- 
sion, to  gain  access  to  the  pericardial  sac  as  promptly  as  possible;  and 
then,  after  evacuating  the  blood  and  according  to  the  conditions  that 
are  found,  the  opening  may  be  enlarged  as  necessary.  If  it  is  apparent 
that  the  pleural  cavity  has  not  been  opened  by  the  original  wound, 
stab,  etc.,  we  should  employ  a  method  of  operating  that  offers  the  least 
chance  of  opening  the  pleural  cavity.  If  the  pleural  cavity  has  already 
been  opened  the  necessity  for  avoiding  this  accident  does  not  exist  and 
the  operation  becomes  much  simpler. 

With  the  Pleura  Apparently  Unopened. — An  incision  is 
made  from  the  level  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  downward  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the 
sixth  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum,  and  from  this  point  another 
incision  is  carried  downward  and  outward  along  the  cartilage  of  the 
sixth  rib.  P>om  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  incision  another  is 
carried  outward  upon  the  third  rib,  nearer  its  upper  border.  This 
last  incision  penetrates  through  the  pectoralis  muscle  down  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  cartilage.  In  some  cases  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  resect 
higher  than  the  fourth  costal  cartilage;  therefore  this  upper  incision 
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may  be  left  until  later,  placing  it  upon  the  third  or  fourth  costal  car- 
tilage as  may  be  required.  The  soft  parts  are  carefully  detached  from 
the  sixth  cartilage,  in  front,  along  the  upper  and  lower  borders  and 
behind,  with  the  elevator  and  the  cartilage  then  resected  with  the  bone 
forceps.  The  internal  mammary  artery  and  vein  are  seen  about  one- 
half  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  sternum.  The  vessels  are  surrounded 
with  a  ligature,  tied  double  and  divided.  Beneath  the  vessels  is  a  thin 
sheet  of  muscle,  the  triangularis  sterni.  This  muscle  layer  is  incised 
close  to  the  sternum.  The  edge  of  the  muscle,  together  with  the  free 
edge  of  the  pleura  which  is  usually  adherent  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  muscle,  is  separated  and  peeled  outward  away  from  the  dense 
whitish,  fibrous  pericardial  sac,  leaving  the  latter  thus  exposed.  The 
space  or  line  of  separation  where  the  free  edge  of  the  pleura  is  in 
relation  with  the  pericardial  sac  is  usually  indicated  by  a  small  wad 
of  fat.  Blood  may  be  seen  issuing  from  a  wound  in  the  pericardial 
sac  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  or  to  make  an  opening  in  the 
sac  to  permit  the  blood  to  escape  and  relieve  the  heart  from  com- 
pression— heart  tamponade. 

In  some  cases  suflScient  exposure  may  be  obtained  with  this  in- 
cision to  treat  a  wound  in  the  heart,  especially  if  the  cartilage  above, 
the  fifth,  is  cut  away  from  its  attachment  to  the  sternum  and  tractors 
are  introduced  and  the  edges  of  the  wound — cartilages — pulled 
strongly  apart.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the 
heart  more  freely.  For  this  purpose  the  soft  parts,  pleura  and  tri- 
angularis sterni  muscle,  are  peeled  away,  in  an  outward  direction,  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage  and  this  cartilage  then 
cut  away  with  the  bone-forceps  from  its  attachment  to  the  edge  of  the 
sternum.  While  the  flap  is  lifted  forcibly  the  soft  parts  are  separated 
in  a  similar  manner  from  the  under  surface  of  the  fourth  costal  car- 
tilage and  the  cartilage  cut  away  in  like  manner  from  its  attachment 
to  the  sternum.  If  necesFary  the  third  cartilage  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  The  soft  parts,  intercostal  muscles,  etc.,  are  detached  from 
the  upper  border  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  through  the  upper,  trans- 
verse, incision  that  was  made  along  the  line  of  this  rib,  with  the 
periosteum  elevator.  As  already  mentioned,  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  resect  the  cartilages  higher  than  the  fourth.  The  chondroplastic 
flap  which  is  thus  marked  out  consists  of  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third 
costal  cartilages — the  sixth  has  been  resected — and  the  corresponding 
intercostal  muscles,  integument,  etc.  According  as  the  flap  is  lifted, 
the  soft  parts,  pleura  and  j;riangularis  sterni  muscle,  are  cautiously 
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peeled  away  from  its  under  surface  and  the  Sap  is  finally  foreibly  bent 
along  its  outer  border,  base,  breaking  the  ribs  at  their  chondrocostal 
jnnction  ao  that  the  flap  may  be  reflected  and  turned  down  flat  upon  the 
chest  wall.  After  the  flap  has  been  thua  reflected  and  the  pericardial 
sac  exposed  and  incised,  free  access  may  be  had  to  the  heart  from  its 
base  to  its  apex.  The  pleura  may  already  have  been  punctured  or  it 
may  be  torn  during  the  reflection  of  the  flap  with  a  resulting  pneamo- 


thorax.  The  edges  of  a  fniall  opening  in  tiie  pleura  may  be  caught 
witti  the  artery  forceps  or  the  opening  may  be  covered  over  with  a 
gauze  wipe  to  prevent  the  entrance  and  exit  of  air.  A  large  rent  in 
the  pleura  with  collapse  of  the  lung  may  be  disregarded  until  the  heart 
wound  has  been  sutured. 

It  may  bo  necessary  occasionally  to  gain  still  more  room.  For 
this  purpose  an  osteoplastic  flap  may  be  taken  from  the  sternum  and 
luriiod  over  toward  the  right  side.    The  soft  parts,  fascia  and  pleura. 
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are  detached  from  the  under  earface  of  the  eteninm  and  the  eternum 
then  cut  across  above  and  below,  with  the  bone-forcepa.  The  osteo- 
plastic flap  is  bent  over  toward  the  right  side,  fracturing  the  ribs  and 
making  a  binge  at  the  right  chondrosternal  border. 

The  pericardial  sac  is  freely  opened  and  blood  and  clots  cleared 
out.  The  heart  may  be  seen  beating  tumultuously  in  a  pool  of  frothy 
blood.     The  heart  is  picked  up  in  the  hollow  of  the  left  hand  for  ex- 


amination. The  index  and  middle  fingers  are  inserted  behind  the 
heart,  which  is  steadied  with  the  thumb  anteriorly.  The  heart  may  be 
lifted  partly  out  of  the  sac  or  twisted  slightly  upon  its  long  axis  in 
order  to  examine  its  posterior  aspect.  Blood  may  be  spurting  furi- 
ously from  the  wound  in  the  heart  with  each  l>cnt.  The  hemorrliage 
may  be  controlled  momentarily  by  placing  the  finger  over  the  wound 
or  into  the  wound,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  compress  the  right  auricle 
by  grasping  it  between  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  and  making  pres- 
sure with  the  thumb  anteriorly.    This  may  be  continued  for  a  few 
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seconds — long  enough  to  get  in  one  suture  to,  at  least,  partly  control 
the  hemorrhage.  If  the  heart  has  stopped  beating  gentle  massage  and 
rhythmic  compression  may  cause  it  to  resume  its  pulsation.  The  first 
suture  is  passed  across  the  middle  of  the  wound.  It  takes  a  good 
broad  bite,  but  does  not  penetrate.  In  wounds  of  the  thin-walled 
auricle  it  may  be  difficult  not  to  penetrate.  Fine  silk,  passed  in  a  thin, 
smooth  curved  needle  is  used  for  sutures.  The  effort  may  be  made  to 
pass  and  tie  the  sutures  during  diastole.  This  will  be  difficult  or  im- 
possible owing  to  the  rapid,  irregular  beating  of  the  heart.  After 
the  first  suture  has  been  passed  and  tied  the  ends  are  left  long  to  use  as 
tractors  to  steady  the  heart  and  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  suc- 
ceeding sutures.  The  sutures  are  placed  sufficiently  close  together  to 
completely  control  the  hemorrhage.  A  severed  coronary  artery  must 
be  ligated. 

The  opening  in  the  pericardial  sac  is  closed  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  interrupted  sutures  of  chromic  catgut,  except  in  the  lower  part 
where  a  small  opening  is  left  for  the  introduction  of  a  cigarette  drain. 
If  the  pleura  has  been  opened  it  will  be  necessary  to  drain  the  pleural 
cavity.  The  pericardial  and  pleural  cavities  should  be  drained  inde- 
pendently of  each  other — two  separate  drains.  The  pleural  cavity 
may  be  drained  through  a  small  stab  hole  which  is  made  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  intercostal  space  near  the  axillary  line. 

The  flap  is  replaced  and  sutured  in  position  with  interrupted 
sutures  of  silkworm  gut. 

The  drains  may  be  removed  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hoars  and 
need  not  be  replaced  if  the  wound  is  clean. 

Occasionally  in  wounds  of  the  heart  the  wound  of  entrance  is 
found  upon  the  right  side  of  the  sternum.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  especially  if  the  right  pleural  cavity  has  been  opened,  pneumo- 
thorax, it  would  be  extremely  hazardous  to  proceed  to  expose  the  heart 
from  the  left  side  of  the  sternum  as  described  above  for  fear  of  opening 
the  pleural  cavity  in  this  side  (where  the  right  pleural  cavity  has  prob- 
ably or  certainly  already  been  opened),  with  a  resulting  double  pneumo- 
thorax and  collapse  of  both  lungs.  In  these  cases  it  would  be  wise  to 
expose  the  heart  by  making  an  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  sternum, 
turning  the  flap  over  toward  the  left  so  that  the  base,  hinge,  cor- 
responds to  the  left  sternochondral  junction. 

If  the  heart  is  exposed  under  intratracheal  insufflation  ansB-sthesia 
the  lungs  can  be  inflated  so  as  to  completely  fill  the  chest  cavity  before 
closing  by  increasing  the  intrapulmonary  pressure.    This  can  be  done 
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by  compresBing  the  larynx  about  the  intratracheal  tube.  This  plan  of 
ansesthesia  would^  no  doubt^  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  operations 
upon  the  heart  if  time  and  conditions  would  permit  the  introduction  of 
the  intratracheal  tube.  It  would  obviate  the  danger  that  would  result 
from  pneumothorax,  especially  if  both  pleural  cavities  were  opened 
daring  the  course  of  the  operation,  and  would  permit  of  complete 
closure  of  the  pleural  cavity  without  drainage  in  many,  if  not  all,  cases. 
Spangaro's  Incision. — If  it  is  apparent  that  the  pleural  cavity 
has  been  opened  (and  this  is  the  fact  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  wounds 
of  the  heart)  and  if,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  avoiding  accidental  open- 
ing of  this  cavity  during  the  course  of  the  operation  does  not  exist,  then 
assuredly  the  quickest  and  most  satisfactory  way  of  gaining  access  to 
the  heart  is  by  means  of  the  incision  described  by  Spangaro — through 
the  fifth  intercostal  space.  The  original  wound  may  be  utilized,  if  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  space,  simply  enlarging  it,  inward  toward  the  edge 
of  the  sternum  and  outward  toward  the  mammary  line,  sufficiently  to 
expose  the  pericardial  sac.  As  the  incision  is  carried  inward  toward 
the  sternum  the  internal  mammary  vessels  are  recognized  about  one- 
half  inch  distant  from  the  edge  of  the  sternum.  The  vessels  are 
Ugated  double  and  divided  and  the  incision  then  continued  inward 
right  up  to  the  edge  of  the  sternum.  The  incision  is  prolonged  in  an 
outward  direction  toward  or  even  beyond  the  mammary  line.  As  the 
incision  is  carried  outward  toward  the  mammary  line  the  edge  of  the 
pleural  sac  is  incised  and  the  pleural  cavity  freely  opened.  The  edges 
ol  the  incision  (costal  cartilages)  are  strongly  retracted  and  the  peri- 
cardial sac  thus  exposed.  If  more  room  is  required  the  ends  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs  above  and  below,  as  may  be  necessary,  are  cut 
away  at  their  sternal  attachments.  The  wound  is  held  wide  open  by 
forcibly  retracting  the  edges.  If  necessary  an  osteoplastic  resection  of 
the  sternum  may  be  added,  turning  the  osteoplastic  sternal  flap  over 
toward  the  right  side.  The  pleural  cavity  is  drained  either  through 
the  outer  end  of  the  incision  or  else  a  small  stab  incision  may  be  made 
in  the  eighth  or  ninth  intercostal  space,  near  the  axillary  line,  and  the 
drain  introduced  into  the  pleural  cavity  through  this  opening. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PLEURA. 

Thoracentesis. — Puncture  through  the  chest  wall  into  the  pleural 
cavity. 

This  operation  may  be  performed  to  show  the  presence  and  to 
determine  the  nature  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  or  to  evacuate  such 
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fluid.  If  for  diagnosis  only,  an  ordinary  hypodennic  syringe  may  be 
used.  If  necessary  to  evacuate  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid,  a  rather 
good-sized  aspirating  needle  attached  to  a  Dieulafoy  syringe  may  be 
employed.  The  patient  should  be  semirecumbent  or  lying  down.  The 
puncture  should  be  made  at  the  point  where  the  physical  signs  locate 
the  fluid.  To  anaesthetize  the  skin  a  spray  of  ethyl  chloride  may  be 
used.  Before  tlie  needle  is  introduced,  the  skin  is  drawn  upward  or 
downward  so  that  the  track  of  the  needle  through  the  muscles  may  not 
be  upon  tlie  same  level  as  the  puncture  in  the  skin.  The  needle  is 
thrust  into  the  chest  between  the  two  ribs,  nearer  the  lower  than  the 
upper  one. 

If  tlie  operator  may  choose  the  point  at  which  the  needle  is  to  be 
introduced,  either  the  eighth  space,  just  below  the  angle  of  the  scapu- 
lar, or  the  sixth  space,  in  the  middle  of  the  axilla,  just  in  front  of  the 
border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  is  usually  selected. 

The  fluid  should  be  evacuated  slowly,  and,  if  the  quantity  is  greats, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  remove  too  much.  One  should  stop  if  per- 
sistent cough  occurs  or  if  the  pulse  changes.  At  times,  the  needle 
becomes  plugged  with  pieces  of  fibrin,  which  may  be  dislodged  by 
introducing  a  stylet  or  by  pumping  some  of  the  fluid  back  into  the 
pleural  cavity.  After  the  fluid  has  been  withdrawn  the  needle  is 
removed  and  the  small  wound  in  the  skin  covered  with  collodion,  etc. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  lower  limits  of  the  pleural 
cavity  fall  short  of  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  and,  further,  that  if  the 
needle  is  inserted  straight  inward  for  a  considerable  distance  it  may 
pass  througli  the  pleura  and  diaphragm  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

If  we  find  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity,  in  tlie  adult,  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  drainage,  resecting  part  of  a  rib.  In  the  child  it  often 
suffices  to  simply  evacuate  the  pus  with  the  aspiratx)r  without  providing 
drainage. 

Thoracentesis  and  Drainage. — A  ruhl)er  tube  is  introduced  to 
provide  continuous  drainage  and  in  some  cases  to  permit  of  irrigation 
of  the  j)lcural  cavity. 

A  small  incision  is  made  in  the  skin  between  the  ribs  in  the 
location  srUtted.  This  is  done  under  local  aiui'sthesia.  A  large 
trocar  and  cjinnula  is  thrust  into  the  chest  between  the  ribs  through 
the  small  incision  that  has  been  made  in  the  skin.  The  trocar  is 
withdrawn  and  the  pus  escapes  througli  the  cannula.  A  rubber 
catheter  may  he  introduced  through  the  cannula  into  the  pleural 
cavity   and   while  the  tube  is  held  so  that  it  cannot  pull  out,  the 
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cannula  is  withdrawn  leaving  the  rubber  catheter  in  plaxie.  The 
pleural  cavity  may  be  irrigated  through  the  rubber  tube  with  Dakin^s 
fluid  as  often  as  desired  or  continuous  irrigation  under  low  pressure 
may  be  established. 

The  plan  described  may  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure  in  some 
cases,  especially  in  children.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  practised  as  a 
preliminary  measure  to  meet  the  immediate  necessity  for  emptying 
the  chest  before  resorting  to  one  of  the  more  radical  measures 
described  below. 

Thoracotomy. — ^This  means  cutting  through  the  wall  of  the  chest, 
ufiually  with  the  resection  of  part  of  a  rib,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing drainage.    The  operation  may  be  done  under  local  anaesthesia. 

The  patient  lies  upon  his  well  side,  and  should  be  anaesthetized. 
The  seventh  rib,  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  anterior  to  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi,  is  usually  resected,  as  this  is  not  covered  by  muscle  and 
is  sufficiently  low  for  proper  drainage. 

Immediately  before  proceeding  with  the  operation  the  exploring 
needle  should  be  inserted  in  order  to  ascertain  po^^i lively  the  location 
of  the  pus,  and  there,  where  the  pus  is  located,  should  the  opening 
into  the  pleural  cavity  be  made.  AlS  already  mentioned,  if  we  have 
the  choice,  tlie  seventh  rib  is  the  one  selected  for  resection. 

The  incision,  usually  about  t)^o  inches  long,  corresponds  to  the 
course  and  direction  of  the  rib  to  be  excised;  it  is  carried  down 
through  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  rib.  With  the  elevator  the  periosteum  and  all  the  soft  parts 
are  peeled  off  the  bone,  which  is  thus  laid  bare.  Care  must  be  ex- 
ercised, in  working  around  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  rib 
for  the  purpose  of  denuding  its  internal  surface,  not  to  perforate  the 
pleura  nor  wound  the  vesj^els  that  are  lodged  in  the  groove  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  rib.  When  the  length  of  bone  that  is  to  be  excised 
has  been  denuded  of  it5  periosteum  it  is  cut  through  at  either  end 
with  the  sharp  bone-forceps.  The  o])ening  into  the  pleural  cavity  is 
made  by  foning  a  rather  shar]i-nosed  artery  forceps  through  the 
pleura.  The  opening  which  is  thus  made  may  be  enlarged  by  spread- 
ing the  blades  of  the  artery  forecjxs  wide  apart  as  •they  are  withdrawn 
so  as  to  make  an  opening  large  enough  to  permit  exploration  of  the 
interior  of  the  chest  with  tlie  finger  and  the  introduction  of  one  or 
two  good-sized  tubes. 

If  it  is  discovered,  with  the  finger  in  the  chest,  that  the  opening 
is  a  considerable  distance  above  the  bottom  of  the  pus  cavity,  it  may 
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be  desirable^  in  order  to  facilitate  the  drainage,  to  make  a  second 
coiinter-o})ening  at  a  lower  level:  through  the  eighth  space,  for  in- 
stance, or  even  lower,  depending  upon  the  part  of  the  chest  which  is 
involved  (see  limits  of  lower  edge  of  pleura).  The  drainage  tube 
should  be  secured  to  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  skin  with  a  silk 
stitch  in  order  to  prevent  its  becoming  dislodged.  If  the  skin  wound 
is  unnecessarily  large,  it  may  be  partially  closed  with  one  or  two  silk 
sutures.  The  administration  of  20  or  30  minims  of  aromatic  spirits 
of  ammonia  hypodermically,  immediately  before  the  opening  is  made 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  will  often  ward  off  the  i  condition  of  collapse 
which  sometimes  occurs  at  this  time.  If  a  general  anaesthetic  is  used, 
it  is  withdrawn  before  making  the  opening  in  the  pleura. 

,  In  recent  cases  of  empyema  where  the  adhesions  are  not  yet  very 
firm  the  lung  expands  after  the  pus  has  been  evacuated.  In  this  way 
the  cavity  is  obliterated  and  a  cure  of  the  condition  favored. 

Thoracotomy,  Lloyd,  Lilienthal. — According  to  Lloyd,  Lilienthal, 
a  more  radical  operation  than  that  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs is  indicated  in  those  cases  of  empyema  that  resist  treatment 
and  fail  to  respond,  tliose  that  continue  to  discharge  and  in  whom  a 
fistula  persists,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  the 
compressed  lung  expanding  and  filling  out  tlie  pleural  cavity. 

A  large  opening  is  made  in  the  chest  either  by  freely  resecting 
tlie  ribs  or  according  to  Lilienthal  by  widely  separating  the  ribs  by 
means  of  powerful  retractors  or  rib-spreaders.  In  this  way  sufficient 
space  is  ol)tained  to  thoroughly  explore  the  interior  of  tlie  pleural 
cavity  and  to  mobilize  the  com})ressed,  adherent  lung.  After  the  lung 
has  been  separated  and  mobilized  it  may  be  seen  to  expand  and  fill 
out  and  obliterate  the  pleural  cavity  and  thus  facilitate  the  cure  of 
the  condition. 

According  to  liilienthal  this  plan  of  operation  is  employed  for 
the  acute  cases  also,  immediately  after  an  exploratory  puncture  re- 
veals the  preseiue  of  pus  or  else,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  after 
the  iirir«'iit  necessity  for  evaonation  of  the  pus  has  been  met  by  the 
intrcxhiL'tiiMi  of  a  tinuna<xe  tube  tlirou<,di  an  opening  made  with  the 
trocar  and  cannula  as  described  in  the  operation  of  thoracentesis. 

Nitrous  o\i(l-uxv>rcn  bv  inhalation  is  the  best  anaesthetic  in 
these  eases  although  local  anaesthesia  may  be  used  up  to  the  point  of 
niukinLT  the  inci.-ion  into  the  })leural  cuvity. 

Tlie  site  of  the  incision  will  depend  upon  tlie  location  where  the 
pus  wa>  found  with  the  aspirating  needle  and  the  result  of  x-ray 
examination.    The  x-ray  pictures  are  very  valuable  in  indicating  the 
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location  of  the  fluid.  Usually  the  incision  is  placed  in  the  interspace 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs,  nearer  the  y^per  border  of  the 
rib  below,  the  eightli,  so  as  to  avoid  the  vessels  that  lie  beneath  the 
lower  border  of  the  rib  above.  The  incision  extends  from  near  the 
angle  of  the  rib,  behind,  to  near  the  costo-chondral  junction  an- 
teriorly. It  may  thus  be  eight  or  nine  inches  long  in  the  adult. 
Behind,  tlie  edges  of  the  latissimus  and  serratus  magnus  muscles  are 
divided  in  the  incision. 

After  the  pleural  cavity  has  been  opened  the  rib  spreaders  are 
introduced.  These  are  powerful  retractors  that  spread  the  ribs  apart 
giving  a  space  of  four  to  six  inches  between  the  ribs.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  adjustable  blades  of  two  sizes  for  children  and  adults. 
In  operating  upon  tlie  left  chest  more  care  must  be  exercised  in 
using  the  spreaders,  especially  in  cases  of  long  standing  with  thick- 
ened rigid  pleura,  etc.,  for  fear  of  tearing  the  pericardium,  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  danger  of  tearing  the  diaphragm.  Thus 
ample  space  is  obtained  for  accurate  inspection  of  the  pleural  cavity 
and  to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  hand  for  tlie  necessary  manipu- 
lations to  break  up  adhesions  and  free,  mobilize,  the  lung.  Fluid  and 
pus  are  wiped  out  and  masses  of  fibrin  that  may  be  present  removed. 

The  lung  is  usually  found  compressed  and  covered  with  a  dense 
layer  of  organized  grayish  or  greenish  fibrinous  membrane.  At  times 
this  membrane  is  very  dense  and  the  lung  is  compressed  against  the 
chest  wall,  the  mediastinum  or  tfie  spinal  column.  The  fissures  be- 
tween the  lobes  are  not  distinguishable,  the  lobes  of  the  lung  are 
adhered  together  and  the  position  of  the  lung  itself  may  not  even  be 
indicated  by  bulging.  The  diaphragm  may  be  bulging  and  aspiration 
may  discover  a  subphrenic  abscess  which  may  be  opened  and  drained. 
There  may  be  dense,  organized  adhesions  between  the  lung  and  the 
chest  wall.  These  had  better  be  left  undisturbed.  The  hemorrhage 
may  be  profuse  and  dangerous  if  they  are  forcibly  torn.  The  lung 
is  usually  adherent  to  the  diaphragm  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  find 
the  line  of  separation  between  it  and  the  diaphragm.  However,  with 
caution  and  patience  the  lung  may  be  separated  from  the  diaphragm. 
Roughness  might  result  in  tearing  the  diaphragm.  If  this  accident 
should  occur  iho  rent  is  sutured  and  strip  gauze  laid  against  the 
suture  line.  A  localized  collection  of  pus  may  be  uncovered  in 
separating  the  lung  from  the  diaphragm.  In  some  cases  it  will  be 
necessary  to  incise  the  thick  membranous  laver  of  fibrin  that  covers 
and  compresses  the  lung.     This  is  done  freely  and  the  finger  then 
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introduced  underneath  the  layer  of  membrane  and  tlie  membrane 
cautiously  peeled  off  the  surface  of  the  lung.  As  this  progresses  the 
uncovered  lung  bulges  and  expands.  The  lobes  are  thus  freed  and 
search  is  made  in  the  fissures  between  the  lobes  for  localized  purulent 
collections.  As  much  as  possible  of  the  false  membrane  that  covers 
the  lung  is  separated  and  cut  away.  It  is  not  essential  to  remove  all 
the  membrane  provided  the  lung  is  sufficiently  mobilized  to  permit  it 
to  expand  and  fill  the  pleural  cavity. 

The  incision  is  closed  with  interrupted  sutures  of  silk-worm  gut. 
Usually  a  short  drainage  tube  which  reaches  into  the  pleural  cavity  is 
left  in  the  incision  in  the  mid-axillary  line  or  a  tube*  at  either  end 
of  the  incision.  The  ribs  remain  separated  for  an  inch  or  more  for 
several  days  and  no  effort  is  made  to  bring  them  together.  They 
gradually  return  to  their  normal  position. 

Thoracectomy,  Besection  of  the  Chest  Wall  (Estlaender). — ^This 
operation  is  practiced  in  old  chronic  cases  of  empyema — in  cases  where 
the  lung  cannot  expand  to  fill  out  and  obliterate  the  pleural  (pus) 
cavity.  The  operation  consists  in  resection  of  several  ribs  to  permit 
the  chest  wall  to  fall  in  upon  the  contracted  lung. 

An  oval  or  U-shaped  flap,  consisting  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
fat,  with  its  base  behind,  at  the  axillary  line,  is  raised  from  the  side 
of  the  chest,  exposing  three  or  four  ribs;  or  a  vertical  incision,  six 
inches  long,  may  be  made  in  the  axillary  line  over  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  ribs,  with  two  additional  incisions  along  the  course 
of  the  ribs,  the  middle  of  each  of  these  accessory  incisions  correspond- 
ing to  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  vertical  incision.  The  two 
flaps  which  are  thus  marked  out  are  reflected,  one  backward  and  the 
other  fonvard,  exposing  four  to  six  inches  of  three  or  four  ribs. 

Each  rib  is  denuded  of  its  periosteum  all  around,  as  described 
above,  and  resocled  with  the  bone  pliers.  A  long  incision  is  then 
nunlo  in  the  pk'ura  and  the  thi(tkened  pltMira  excised.  The  bleeding 
is  c-(»ntr«»lled  wiili  C'lanii)s  and  li.L^'lt\lros.  The  ed^^es  of  the  skin  flap 
are  hrouirlit  toi^vther  with  >overal  silk  sutures  and  a  rubber  tube  left 
in  the  I'leural  ravitv  for  drainaize. 

Pleurectomy  (Fowler). — Detachment  and  excision  of  the  thick- 
ened, diseased  pleura,  visceral  and  parietal,  entire  or  in  part,  in  old, 
intractable  cases  of  empyema. 

An  incision  is  made  along  the  course  of  the  ribs  corresponding 
to  the  site  of  the  fistula,  which  is  always  present  (since  this  operation 
13  usually  practiced  in  cases  which  have  already  been  operated  upon 
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imsuccessfuUy),  and  the  location  of  the  disease;  to  either  end  of  this 
incision  there  may  be  added  accessory  incisions,  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior.  The  flaps  that  are  thus  marked  out,  including  all  the  soft 
parts,  are  raised  so  as  to  expose  three  or  four  ribs  for  four  or  five 
inches  of  their  length.  Instead  of  the  incision  as  described  above  an 
elliptical  or  the  double  flap  incision,  as  described  in  the  Estlaender 
operation,  may  be  employed. 

The  periosteum  is  stripped  o£E  the  ribs  with  the  elevator,  and 
then  from  three  to  five  inches  of  the  ribs  that  have  been  thus  de- 
nuded are  resected  with  the  bone  forceps.  All  bleeding  points  are 
secured  with  artery  clamps  and  ligated.  Cutting  from  the  fistula, 
the  parietal  (costal)  pleura,  which  is  now  exposed,  is  opened  up  with 
a  free  incision,  and  entrance  thus  gained  into  the  suppurating  pleural 
cavity.  The  pleura  which  invests  the  lung  (visceral)  is  indeed,  and 
by  blunt  dissection  with  the  finger  or  with  the  blunt-pointed  scissors 
this  is  peeled  off  the  lung ;  here  and  there  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut 
a  band  with  the  scissors.  In  many  cases  the  pleura  may  be  sep- 
arated from  the  lung  with  comparative  ease,  and  this  sliould  be  done 
with  care,  so  as  not  to  tear  into  the  lung  tissue  proper. 

As  the  decortication  of  the  lung  progresses  there  may  be  con- 
siderable oozing  from  the  denuded  lung  surface,  but  this  may  be 
controlled  by  compression  with  gauze  pads,  which  are  applied  to  the 
bleeding  surface  following  up  the  fingers  of  the  operator  or  the  blunt 
scissors,  according  as  the  pleura  is  detached. 

After  the  pleura  has  been  peeled  off  the  lung  the  parietal  pleura 
is  stripped  off  the  chest  wall  and  then  off  the  diaphragm.  In  sepa- 
rating the  pleura  from  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  pericardial  sac 
car6  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  any  undue  pulling  or  tearing.  As 
a  rule,  the  pleura  is  fairly  easily  separated  and -removed. 

At  times  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  commence  the  de- 
tachment of  the  pleura  by  stripping  it  away  from  the  chest  wall;  it 
is  then  peeled  off  the  diaphragm  and  finally  from  the  surface  of  the 
lung. 

After  the  pleura  has  been  removed,  either  entire  or  in  part,  the 
cavity  in  the  chest  is  loosely  tamponed  with  gauze  and  the  edges  of 
the  skin  approximated  with  silkworm-gut  sutures,  except  for  a  part 
of  its  extent,  where  the  tampon  emerges. 

As  a  rule,  as  the  detachment  of  the  pleura  from  the  lung  pro- 
gresses, the  lung  will  be  seen  gradually  to  expand  more  and  more. 
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This  operation  has  the  advantage  of  removing  the  pathological 
suppurating  membrane,  and  besides  eliminates  an  obstacle  to  the 
expansion  of  the  lung.  The  operation  is  not  advisable  in  cases  of 
diagnosable  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  discovery,  during  the 
course  of  the  operation,  of  tuberculous  deposits  in  the  lung  would 
warrant  the  surgeon  in  discontinuing  the  operation. 


PART  V. 

THE   ABDOMEN   AND   BACK. 


THE  ABDOMEN. 

The  abdomen  corresponds  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and 
consists  of  a  cavity  with  elastic  muscular  walls. 

Within  the  cavity  are  contained  the  chief  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  the  organs  of  digestion  and  the  kidneys,  etc.  These  organs 
are  all  more  or  less  movable,  and  are  provided  with  a  more  or  less 
complete  investment  of  peritoneum. 

Externally  the  abdomen  is  limited  above  by  the  free  border  of 
the  costal  cartilages  and  below  by  the  crest  of  the  iliac  bone  of 
either  side  and  Poupart^s  ligaments.  The  walls  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  soft  parts,  and  may  be  conveniently  considered  as  the  poste- 
rior and  the  antero-lateral.  The  capacity  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is 
greater  than  is  indicated  by  its  external  limitations. 

The  roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  fonned  by  the  diaphragm; 
below,  the  abdominal  cavity  includes,  on  either  side,  the  iliac  fossa 
and  commimicates  through  a  wide,  heart-shaped  opening  with  the 
cavity  of  the  true  pelvis.  The  margin  of  the  inlet  into  the  pelvic 
cavity  is  called  the  pelvic  brim. 

The  interior  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  lined  by  the  parietal 
layer  of  the  peritoneum,  and  is  entirely  shut  off  from  communica- 
tion with  the  exterior  of  the  body  except  in  the  female,  where  a 
communication  exists  through  the  vagina,  uterus,  and  Fallopian  tubes, 
and  this  is  frequently  the  channel  through  which  infection  is  carried 
to  the  peritoneum  from  without. 

The  Diaphragfm,  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
is  a  musculo-aponeurotic  structure  that  separates  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  from  that  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  dome-shaped,  bulging  into 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and  presenting  its  lower  concave  surface  to 
the  abdominal  cavity.  It  arises  by  muscular  fibers,  which  vary  in 
length,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ensiforni  process  of  the  ster-, 
num  and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartila^'es  of  the  lower  ribs. 
Behind,  it  arises  from  the  ligamentum  arcuatiini  externum  and  liga- 
mentuni  anuatinn  internum  and  by  its  two  crura  from  tlio  anterior 
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surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  three  upper  lumbar  vertebrae.  From 
these  points  of  origin  the  muscular  fibers  converge  and  are  continued 
into  a  three-leafed  aponeurotic  structure:  the  central  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm.  Behind  the  diaphragm  there  is  an  opening,  the  aortic^ 
through  which  the  aorta  passes  from  the  thoracic  into  the  abdom- 
inal cavity;  the  posterior  boundary  of  this  opening  corresponds 
to  the  body  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.  In  the  back  part  of  the 
diaphragm,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  there  is  an  open- 
ing which  is  surrounded  by  muscular  fibers  and  through  which 
the  oesophagus  passes  to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach.  To  the 
right  of  the  middle  line,  toward  the  front,  at  the  junction  of  the 
right  and  middle  segments  of  the  central  tendon,  there  is  an  opening 
for  the  passage  of  the  inferior  vena  cava ;  the  edges  of  this-  opening 
are  formed  of  aponeurotic  fibers.  The  heart,  wrapped  in  its  peri- 
cardial sac,  rests  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  central  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm. 

In  front,  close  to  the  sternum,  on  either  side  of  the  bundle  of 
fibers  which  arises  from  the  ensiform  process,  there  is  a  space  where 
the  muscular  fibers  of  the  diaphragm  are  absent;  so  that,  in  this 
situation,  an  opening  exists  through  which  the  contents  of  one  cavity 
may  be  forced  into  the  other,  giving  rise  to  a  so-called  diaphragmatic 
hernia. 

On  the  right  side,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  liver,  the  dia- 
phragm reaches  higher  into  the  chest  than  on  the  left.  The  thoracic 
surface  of  the  diaphragm  is  covered  by  a  thin  fascia,  the  fascia  endo- 
thoracica ;  the  abdominal  surface  is  likewise  covered  by  a  fascia  which 
is  ver}'  thin,  the  fascia  transversalis. 

The  Posterior  Wall  of  the  Abdomen,  the  lumbar  region  of  the 
back,  corresponds  to  the  five  lumbar  vertebne  and  to  the  several 
muscles  which  fill  in  the  space  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  column.  Externally  we  find 
the  skin  and  beneath  this  the  subcutaneous  fatty  layer.  Between 
the  muscles  of  the  lum])ar  region  there  are  interposed  strong  layers  of 
fascia  which  serve  to  strengthen  this  region  very  much.  The  in- 
ternal or  abdominal  aspect  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  is 
lined  by  that  part  of  tlie  transversalis  fascia  which  covers  the  psoas 
and  quad  rat  us  lumhonim  muscles. 

The  kidney,  inclosed  within  its  fatty  capsule,  is  located  in  the 
lumbar  rcirinii  ])etween  the  transversalis  fascia — i.e.,  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia — and  the  parietal  peritoneum,  its  ante- 
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rior  surface  only  being  covered  by  the  peritoneum ;  so  that  the  organ 
is  thus  excluded  from  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  Antero-Lateral  Wall  of  tlie  Abdomen  is  made  up  of  several 
layers  of  soft  parts.  It  consists  of  the  skin  with  its  underlying  fatty 
layer;  several  broad,  flat  muscles,  the  oblique,  the  transversalis,  and 
the  recti;  and  the  aponeuroses  which  correspond  to  these  muscles. 
The  fascia  transversalis  is  found  beneath  the, muscles,  and  beneath 
the  fascia  transversalis  the  subperitoneal  fat  is  encountered,  and, 
finally,  deepest,  most  internal  of  all,  is  the  parietal  peritoneum. 

In  the  female  the  abdomen  is  more  rounded  and  contains  a  con- 
siderable pad  of  fat;  in  the  male,  especially  in  athletes,  the  fatty 
layer  is  less  marked  or  almost  entirely  absent;  so  that  the  markings 
of  the  muscles  show  through  the  skin  and  give  the  characteristic  ap- 
pearance to  the  abdomen. 

The  Umbilicus. — In  the  middle  line,  about  midway  between 
the  ensiform  process  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  there  is  a  well-marked 
depression,  the  navel.  This  is  an  important  landmark,  although  its 
position  may  vary  somewhat  in  different  individuals.  It  is  usually 
about  opposite  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  marks 
the  place  where  the  foetal  umbilical  vessels  and  foetal  channels,  the 
vitelline  duct  and  allantois,  enter  and  pass  out  of  the  abdomen.  The 
foetal  ducts  may  remain  patent  and  there  will  then  be  a  fistulous 
opening  at  the  umbilicus  communicating  with  the  bladder,  allantois, 
or  with  the  intestine,  vitelline  duct.  The  remains  of  the  latter  con- 
stitutes the  congenital  intestinal  diverticulum  known  as  MeckePs 
diverticulum.  Above,  in  the  middle  line,  is  the  ensiform  process  of 
the  sternum,  and  passing  downward  from  this  there  is  a  furrow  which 
corresponds  to  the  space  between  the  rectus  muscles,  but  which  does 
not  reach  downward  as  far  as  the  symphysis.  On  either  side  of  the 
middle  line,  corresponding  to  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus,  is  the 
location  of  the  linea  semilunaris.  Below,  on  either  side,  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spines — important  surgical  landmarks — ^may  be  seen, 
and  upon  the  pubic  bones,  on  either  side  of  and  close  to  the  sym- 
physis, the  spinous  processes  of  the  pubes  may  be  felt. 

Corresponding  to  Poupart's  ligament,  which  reaches  from  the 
anterior  superior  spine  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  there  is  a  linear 
crease  in  the  skin  which  separates  the  abdomen  from  the  front  of 
the  thigh. 

The  whole  abdomen  is  covered  by  the  skin,  underneath  which 
is  tlie  subcutaneous  fat;  the  abdomen  is  a  favorite  site  for  the  accu- 
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mulation  of  fat  in  the  obese,  and  this  laver  varies  much  in  thickness 
in  different  individuals;  it  is  continuous  with  the  corresponding 
fatty  layer  upon  the  breast  and  below  with  the  fat  of  the  thighs. 
At  the  navel  the  fat  is  absent,  the  skin  being  depressed  and  fixed 
to  the  aponeurosis  beneath,  so  that  the  depth  of  the  navel  corre- 
sponds to  the  thickness  of  the  abdominal  pad  of  fat.  The  subcuta- 
neous fatty  layer  may  be  readily  separated  from  the  underlying  mus- 
cle and  aponeurosis,  leaving  these  structures  covered  by  a  thin,  loose, 
cellular  fascia,  the  so-called  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  but 
which  is  really  a  part  of  the  subcutaneous  connective-tissue  layer. 
This  fascia  is  more  intimately  attached  to  the  linea  alba  and  Pou- 
part's  ligament  and  to  the  pillars  of  the  external  inguinal  ring  than 
elsewhere.  From  the  pillars  of  the  ring  it  is  prolonged  downward 
around  the  spermatic  cord  and  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  dartos. 

The  Superficial  Vessels  of  the  Abdominal  Wall. — In  the  subcu- 
taneous fatty  layer  the  superficial  arteries  and  veins  ramify. 

Above,  branches  of  the  superior  epigastric,  which  perforate  the 
rectus  and  tlie  anterior  layer  of  its  sheath,  are  distributed  to  the 
integument  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  Below,  the  superficial  epi- 
gastric artery,  which  is  derived  from  the  femoral,  curves  obliquely 
upward  across  Poupart's  ligament  toward  the  umbilicus  and  supplies 
the  skin  and  fat  in  this  region.  Upon  the  sides  of  the  abdomen 
brandies  that  are  given  off  from  the  lumbar  arteries  pierce  the  mus- 
cles and  ramifv  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  These  vessels  are. all 
accompanied  by  their  corresponding  veins.  Underneath  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen  are  seen  many  large  veins  wliich  communicate  with 
those  within  the  abdomen,  and  therefore  when  the  blood-current  is 
obsinu'ted  in  the  portal  vein  or  the  vena  cava  these  superficial  ab- 
dominal veins  IxHome  swollen  and  prominent  and  are  readily  recog- 
nized iM'neaih  the  skin. 

After  tli(3  skin  an«l  suheutaneoiis  fatly  layer,  ineluding  the  thin, 
d»'«'p  layer  of  the  snperlirial  faseia,  have  heen  removed  from  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  abdomen,  the  broad,  stronu:  aponeurosis  of  the 
ext'-rnal  nhlique  upon  the  front  of  th«'  ahdonien  and  the  fleshy  por- 
tion 'd'  this  same  muscle  upon  the  side  of  the  ai.)d«>nicn  are  exposed. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Antero-Lateral  Wall.  The  External 
(MjlI(,»i  i:  i>  a  hr«>;id.  flat  muscle,  the  ni"-i  siij,».i-rK-ial  of  the  abdom- 
inal mu-tles,  !ind  <Hrui»i«.'s  the  .-ide  of  the  a!)donien.  The  muscle 
ari-e-  h\    llesliv  .-iii»-  fnun   the  external   -ui-faoe  of  the  ei<2rht  lower 
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ribs,  interdigitating  with  the  processes  of  origin  of  the  pectoralis 
major  aiTd  the  latissimus  dorsi.  The  fibers  of  this  muscle  have  a 
general  oblique  direction,  downward,  forward,  and  inward,  terminat- 
ing in  the  broad,  strong  aponeurosis  which  occupies  the  front  of  the 
abdomen.  Those  fibers  which  arise  from  the  lowest  ribs  pass  almost 
directly  downward  and  are  attached  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  outer 
lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  posterior  free  border  of  tlie  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle  forms  the  anterior  border  of  the  triangle  of 
Pettit.  The  posterior  border  of  this  triangle  is  formed  by  the  outer 
free  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  ite  base  by  the  crest  of  the  iliac 
bone,  its  floor  by  the  internal  oblique  muscle. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  a  broad,  strong,  pearly 
white,  glistening,  fibrous  structure  which  occupies  the  front  of  the 
abdomen  and  is  exposed  after  the  integument  and  underlying  fatty 
layer  (superficial  fascia)  have  been  removed.  The  fibers  of  the  apo- 
neurosis are,  for  the  most  part,  directed  downward  and  inward,  cov- 
ering in  the  recti  and  joining  in  the  middle  line,  between  these 
muscles,  to  form  the  linea  alba. 

The  linea  alba  is  a  strong,  fibrous  band  which  reaches  from  the 
ensiform  cartilage  above  to  the  symphysis  pubis  below;  it  marks  the 
union  of  the  aponeuroses  of  either  side  and  separates  the  recti  from 
each  other.  The  linea  alba  is  interrupted  by  the  navel.  Above  the 
navel  the  linea  alba  is  broad:  in  the  epigastric  region  it  is  1  to  2 
cm.  wide,  and  below,  toward  the  navel,  becomes  still  broader.  Below 
the  navel,  however,  it  is  not  so  broad,  owing  to  the  closer  approxi- 
mation of  the  edges  of  the  recti.  Above,  where  it  is  broad,  it  is  thin 
from  before  backward,  and  below,  where  it  is  narrow,  it  is  thick 
from  before  backward.  Below,  at  its  attachment  to  the  symphysis 
pubis,  it  spreads  out  and  is  known  as  the  adminiculum  lineae  albae. 

Those  fibers  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  that 
pass  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  do^^Tiward  and 
inward  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  form  Poupart's  ligament;  where 
this  ligament  i.^  attached  to  the  pubic  spine,  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  splits  and  leaves  a  trian<rular  opening  which  is  called 
the  external  inguinal  ring,  and  through  this  the  spermatic  cord  in 
the  male,  and  tlie  round  ligament  in  the  female,  emerge.  Below  Pou- 
part's,  the  aponeurosis  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  lata  of  the  front 
of  the  thiirh. 

Along  the  '^uwv  e<l.L'e  of  the  rectus,  at  the  linea  ^ie^liluna^is,  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  blended  witli  the  aponeuroses 
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of  the  underlying  niusclefe;  from  the  linea  semilunaris  the  aponeu- 
rosis is  continued  inward,  forming  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath 
of  the  rectus,  and  in  the  middle  line  joins  with  that  of  the  opposite 
side  to  form  the  linea  alba. 

The  Internal  Oblique  Muscle  lies  beneath  the  external 
oblique  upon  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  a  thin,  loose,  cellular  con- 
nective tissue  being  interposed  between  them.  The  fibers  of  this 
muscle  have  a  direction  the  opposite  to  those  of  the  external  oblique. 

This  muscle  arises  below  from  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the 
middle  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  from  the  outer  half  of 
Poupart's  ligament.  From  this  origin  the  fibers  pass  in  a  general 
direction  upward  and  forward,  some  being  attached  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  cartilages  of  the  four  lower  ribs,  the  others  terminat- 
ing in  the  anterior  aponeurosis,  at  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus, 
the  linea  semilunaris.  The  lowermost  fibers,  which  arise  from  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  pass  inward  and  then,  curving  downward,  join  with 
a  similar  process  from  the  transversalis  to  form  the  conjoined  tendon, 
which  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis. 

The  Transversalis  is  the  deepest  of  the  three  broad  abdom- 
inal muscles.  It  occupies  the  side  of  the  abdomen  lying  next  beneath 
the  internal  oblique,  a  thin,  loose,  cellular  connective  tissue  inter- 
vening between  them.  Its  fibers  have  a  transverse  direction.  This 
muscle  arises  behind,  through  the  lumbar  fascia,  from  the  transverse 
processes  and  spines  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae;  above,  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  six  lower  ribs;  below,  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and 
the  outer  one-third  of  Poupart's  ligament.  The  fibers  pass  forward 
and  inward,  and,  at  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus,  terminate  in  the 
anterior  aponeurosis.  Those  fibers  of  the  transversalis  which  arise 
from  Poll  part's  ligament  pass  inward,  and  curving  downward  join 
with  a  similar  process  from  the  internal  oblique  to  form  the  con- 
joined tendon,  which  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  pubes  behind 
the  external  inguinal  ring.  Beneath  the  transversalis  muscle,  the 
transversalis  fascia,  which  lines  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  ab- 
domen, is  found. 

The  Eectus  is  a  long,  flat  muscle  occupying  the  front  of  the 
abdomen,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  the  linea  alba  being 
interposed  between  them. 

Above,  tlie  rectus  muscles  are  broad  and  attached  to  the  carti- 
lages of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ribs  and  to  the  sides  of 
the  ensiform  cartilage.    Below,  they  become  narrow  and  are  attached 
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to  the  s}inphysis  and  crest  of  the  pubes.  The  recti  are  marked  by 
several  transverse  fibrous  intersections,  which  are  united  to  the  ante- 
rior layer  of  the  sheath  of  this  muscle,  but  not  to  the  posterior;  they 
are  usually  three  in  number,  two  above  the  umbilicus  and  one  below. 

The  Aponeuroses  of  the  external  and  internal  oblique  and 
transversalis  are  blended  with  each  other  along  the  outer  border  of 
the  rectus  muscle.  Here,  corresponding  to  the  linea  semilunaris, 
they  form  one  aponeurotic  layer.  At  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus 
the  conjoined  aponeurosis  splits  into  two  layers, — an  anterior  and 
a  posterior, — and  these  include  the  rectus  between  them,  one  pass- 
ing in  front  of  the  muscle  and  the  other  behind  it,  and  both  joining 
again  with  each  other,  between  the  recti,  in  the  middle  line,  to  form 
the  linea  alba.  This  disposition  of  the  aponeurosis  and  sheath  of 
the  rectus  is  very  simple  and  holds  for  the  upper  three-fourths  of 
the  muscle.  Corresponding  to  the  lower  fourth  of  the  rectus,  the 
whole  aponeurotic  layer,  without  splitting,  passes  in  front  of  the 
muscle;  so  that  this  lower  fourth  of  the  rectus,  upon  its  posterior 
aspect,  is  without  a  proper  sheath  and  is  covered  only  by  the  general 
fascia  transversalis.  Upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  rectus,  where 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  terminates,  it  presents  a  sharp, 
cun-ed  edge :   the  semilunar  fold  of  Douglas. 

The  Fascia  Tranflversalis. — Lining  the  inner  surface  of  the 
transversalis  muscle  and  continued  over  the  whole  internal  surface 
of  the  abdomen  is  a  strong  fascia,  the  fascia  transversalis.  Above, 
this  fascia  is  thin  and  lines  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  diaphragm. 
In  front  and  upon  the  sides  it  lines  the  internal  aspect  of  the  mus- 
cles, etc.,  that  form  the  antero-lateral  wall  of  the  abdomen.  In  the 
inguinal  region  it  is  rather  thicker.  Behind,  upon  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  abdomen  the  fascia  covers  the  psoas  and  quadratus  lumborum 
muscles,  forming  in  this  situation  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar 
fascia.  This  portion  of  the  fascia,  being  traced  downward,  is  seen 
to  invest  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  and  is  attached  to  the  inner 
lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  to  Poupart's  ligament  except  where 
the  femora]  vessels  escape,  under  the  ligament,  into  the  thigh.  As 
the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  pass  out  of  the  aV)domen,  under  Pou- 
part's  liL^'^ment,  into  the  thitrh,  the  fascia  accompanies  and  invests 
them.  That  portion  of  the  fascia  which  covers  and  invests  the  psoas 
and  iliacu<  muscle^;  both  within  the  abdomen  and  also  in  the  thigh, 
under  rouj-jart's  li;:ament,  is  known  as  the  fascia  iliaca.  The  fascia 
also   dips   down    into   the  true  pelvis,   lining  its   interior,   muscles, 
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etc.,  providing  more  or  less  complete  sheaths  to  the  pelvic  viscera  and 
is  here  known  as  the  pelvic  fascia.  All  these  fasciae,  though  having 
different  names,  are  simply  parts  of  the  general  transversalis  fascia 
or  fascia  endoabdominalis. 

The  Parietal  Peritoneum. — ^The  whole  interior  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  is  lined  by  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peritoneum.  Between 
this  parietal  layer  of  the  peritoneum  -and  the  transversalis  fascia 
there  is  a  layer  of  loose  connective  tissue  which  contains  a  variable 
quantity  of  fat.    This  is  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue. 

Through  an  incision  in  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  placed  just 
to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  we  may  study  the  round  ligament  of 
the  liver.  This  structure  is  the  remains  of  the  foetal  umbilical  vein 
and  reaches  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  navel  upward  and  to  . 
the  right  as  far  as  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  A  fold  of  the 
parietal  peritoneum,  which  is  reflected  from  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall  around  the  round  ligament,  is  called  the  falciform  ligament. 

Accompanying  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver  from  the  region 
of  the  umbilicus  are  several  veins;  one,  the  largest,  enters  the 
portal  system,  and  thus  establishes  a  communication  between  the 
veins  of  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  the  portal  circulation. 

Beaching  downward,  in  the  middle  line  from  the  umbilicus  to 
the  summit  of  the  bladder,  is  the  urachus.  This  is  a  musculo-fibrous 
cord, — the  remains  of  the  foetal  allantois, — and  may  be  found  more 
or  less  pervious  in  the  child  or  adult;  so  that  a  communication  may 
thus  exist  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  bladder.  As  the. parietal 
peritoneum  which  lines  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  abdom- 
inal wall  passes  over  fhe  urachus,  it  is  raised  in  the  form  of  a 
distinct  longitudinal  fold :   the  plica  vesico-umbilicalis  media. 

The  Deep  Vessels  of  the  Abdominal  Wall. — ^Between  the  layers 
of  the  muscles  of  tlie  abdomen  the  deep  vessels  of  the  abdominal 
wall  ramify.  Above  are  found  the  terminal  branches  of  the  internal 
mammary,  the  superior  epigastric,  and  the  musculo-phrenic.  The 
superior  epigastric  is  continued  from  the  thorax,  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  diaphragm,  between  its  costal  and  sternal  portions;  it 
pierces  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  supplies  this 
muscle  and  gives  off  branches  which  perforate  the  muscle  and  the 
anterior  layer  of  its  sheath  to  supply  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and 
skin  of  the  abdomen.  It  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  super- 
ficial epigastric  and  deep  (inferior)  epigastric. 

Below,  the  deep  epigastric  and  deep  circumflex  iliac,  which  are 
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derived  from  the  external  iliac,  are  encountered;  these  are  given 
off  just  before  this  vessel  passes  under  Poupart^s  ligament  to  become 
the  femoral. 

The  deep  epigastric  is  directed  upward  and  inward  toward 
the  umbilicus,  resting  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  rectus, 
between  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  parietal  peritoneum,  and 
enters  the  substance  of  this  muscle  below  the  semilunar  fold  of 
Douglas,  supplying  it  and  anastomosing  with  the  end  branches  of 
the  superior  epigastric.  Some  branches  from  this  vessel  pierce  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle  and  ramify  in  the 
fatty  layer  beneath  the  skin. 

The  deep  circumflex  iliac  passes  upward  and  outward  beneath 
and  parallel  with  Poupart^s  ligament  toward  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine;  it  then  runs  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  after 
piercing  <lie  transversalis  fascia  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen. 

•  From  behind  come  the  abdominal  branches  of  the  lumbar  arteries: 
usually  four.  They  pass  forward  between  the  muscles  and  anastomose 
with  the  branches  of  the  musculo-phrenic,  superior  epigastric,  the 
deep  epigastric,  and  the  deep  circumflex  iliac.  These  arteries  are  all 
accompanied  by  their  corresponding  veins. 

The  Eegions  of  the  Abdomen. — ^The  surface  of  the  abdomen  may 
be  marked  off  into  areas  by  several  imaginary  lines  which  intersect 
each  other.  Two  of  these  are  transverse,  the  upper  passing  through 
the  tips  of  the  tenth  ribs,  the  lower  through  the  highest  points  of 
the  iliac  crests.  These  are  crossed  by  two  lines  which  pass  from 
the  tip  of  the  tenth  rib  of  either  side  downward  and  inward  to  the 
pubic  spine. 

Above  the  upper  transverse  line  is  tlie 
(a)   l^egio  epigastrica; 
between  the  two  transverse  lines  is  the 

(h)   IJegio  mesogastrica ; 
and  below  the  lower  transverse  line  is  the 
(c)   Eegio  hypogastrica. 

The  regio  epigastrica  is  subdivided  into  three  portions: — 

1.  Eegio  epigastrica  proper. 

2.  Eegio  hypochondriaca  dextra. 

3.  Eegio  hypochondriaca  sinistra. 

The  regio  niesogastrica  is  subdivided  into  three  portions: — 
1.  Eegio  umbilicalis. 


.    _    IBS.— The    Rpglon*   ol    Uie    t 
Iti**  drawn   vhrauffb   the   Tips  of   luc   ^■ji.iihkcd   ue    lui?    itrui.u 
tibiterlor  Superior  lilac  aplDe*  and  Tva  Oblique  Lknee  drawo  t 

'  "~~  -un«  CarUlaiea  dowa  to  the  Puble  Spice*.    Tlie  llrer  and  ealt-b 
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2.  Begio  abdominis  lateralis  dextra. 

3.  Begio  abdominis  lateralis  sinistra. 

The  regio  hypogastrica  is  subdivided  into  three  portions: — 

1.  Begio  pubica. 

2.  Begio  inguinalis  dextra. 

3.  Begio  inguinalis  sinistra. 

THE  BACK. 

When  we  speak  of  the  back  we  mean  the  whole  posterior  part 
of  the  trunk.  The  back  may  be  divided  into  three  regions:  the 
dorsal^  the  lumbar,  and  the  sacral. 

It  is  better  to  consider  the  back  as  a  whole^  since  these  regions 
merge  directly  into  each  other  without  any  definite  dividing  line. 

Above  the  back  is  limited  by  the  vertebra  prominens  and  below 
by  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  The  dorsal  portion  corresponds  to  the 
chest,  and  includes  the  dorsal  vertebrae  and  the  ribs,  the  scapulae 
and  the  muscles  of  this  region.  The  lumbar  portion  forms  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  includes  the  five  lumbar  ver- 
tebras and  the  thick  mass  of  muscle  on  either  side  which  fills  in  the 
space  between  the  last  rib  and  crest  of  the  ilium. 

The  sacral  region  corresponds  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  true 
pelvic  cavity  and  includes  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx. 

In  the  middle  of  the  back  there  is  a  longitudinal  furrow  in 
which  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  from  the  seventh  cer- 
vical, vertebra  prominens,  above,  to  the  sacrum  below,  may  be  dis- 
tinctly felt ;  those  which  correspond  to  the  sacrum  are  less  prominent. 

To  either  side  of  this  median  furrow  there  is  a  prominent  mass 
formed  by  the  longitudinal  muscles  of  the  back.  These  masses  ex- 
tend from  the  sacrum  to  the  occiput,  and,  the  more  pronounced  they 
are,  the  deeper  is  the  median  groove. 

In  the  dorsal  region,  on  either  side,  are  the  scapulae — shoulder- 
blades.  These  bones  are  triargular  in  shape  and  are  located  between 
the  first  and  eighth  ribs  toward  the  outer  part  of  the  thorax.  The 
inner  or  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  is  nearly  parallel  with  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae  when  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side. 
This  bone  is  freely  movable  and  its  position  varies  according  to  the 
position  of  the  upper  extremity.  The  spine  of  the  scapula  is  felt 
beneath  the  skin  and  may  be  traced  outward  and  upward;  its  outer 
end,  which  is  prolonged  outward  and  flattened  from  above  down- 
ward, is  called   tlie  acromion   process  and  overhangs  the  shoulder- 
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joint,  articulating  with  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle.  The  lower 
extremity  of  the  scapula,  the  angle,  corresponds  to  the  eighth  rib, 
and  is  a  surgical  landmark  of  some  value. 

The  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  the  back  is 
continuous  with  the  corresponding  layers  of  the  adjoining  parts  of 
the  trunk.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  rather  firm  and  fibrous  and 
contains  a  varying  amount  of  fatty  tissue.  The  de.ep  fascia  of  the 
back  is  a  strong,  dense,  fibrous  layer  which  covers  in  the  superficial 
muscles;  it  is  attached  in  the  middle  line  to  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vertebrae  and  may  be  traced  .upward,  upon  the  trapezius  mus- 
cle, as  far  as  the  occipital  bone,  to  which  it  is  attached.  In  the  dorsal 
region  it  is  attached  to  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  spine  of  the 
pcapula.  Below  it  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  to  the 
sacrum. 

Tlie  Muscles  of  the  Back  are  numerous  and  may  be  divided  into 
several  layers. 

First  Layer  of  Muscles. — Trapezius  and  latissimus  dorsi. 

The  Trapezius  is  a  broad,  flat  muscle,  one  on  either  side;  to- 
gether they  are  lozenge-shaped  and  occupy  the  dorsal  and  cervical 
regions.  Each  muscle  arises  from  the  superior  curved  line  of  the 
occipital  bone,  from  the  ligamentum  nuchae,  which  corresponds  to 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  Prom  this  extensive  origin  the 
muscle  of  each  side  is  attached  as  follows :  Those  fibers  which  arise 
from  the  occipital  bone  pass  downward,  outward,  and  forward,  and 
are  attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  outer  one-third  of  the  cl'av- 
icle;  those  from  the  dorsal  and  cervical  vertebrae  converge  and  are 
attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  border  of  the  spine  of 
the  scapula.  That  portion  of  the  muscle  which  corresponds  to  the 
lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebrae  shows  an  aponeurotic  origin, 
which,  together  with  that  of  the  opposite  side,  is  oval  in  shape. 

The  Latissimus  Dorsi  is  broad,  triangle-shaped,  and  flat,  and 
occupies  the  lumbar  and  lower  dorsal  regions,  being  partly  over- 
lapped by  the  trapezius. 

It  arises  by  aponeurotic  fibers  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
five  or  six  lower  dorsal  and  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  Below  the  aponeu- 
rotic origin  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  is  intimately  blended  with  the 
aponeurosis  that  covers  the  erector  spinas;  the  muscle  also  arises 
from  the  back  part  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  by 
three  or  four  slips  from  the  external  surface  of  the  lower  ribs.    From 
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this  extensive  origin  the  fibers  all  converge,  and  at  the  angle  of  the 
scapula  they  form  a  thick,  flat,  fleshy  muscle,  which,  making  a  half- 
turn  upon  itself,  passes  upward,  in  front  of  the  teres  major,  and  is 
attached  by  a  narrow,  flat,  aponeurotic  tendon  to  the  inner  lip  of 
the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus.  The  tendon  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  and  the  teres  major  form  the  lower  border  of  the  posterior 
walls  of  the  axilla. 

Second  Layer  of  Muscles  : 

Levator  anguli  scapulae. 

RhomboideusJ  ,_. 

(  Minor. 

The  Levator  Anguli  Scapidce  is  located  in  the  side  of  the  neck 
and  tlie  upper  dorsal  region.  It  arises  by  tendinous  slips  from  the 
tubercles  on  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  upper  cervical  ver- 
tebrae; passing  down  the  side  of  the  neck,  it  is  attached  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  inner,  or  vei-tebral,  border  of  the  scapulae. 

The  Rhomboids  are  two  flat  muscles  placed  one  above  the  other, 
both  lying  upon  the  same  plane  and  really  forming  one  broad,  flat 
muscle.  Internally  they  are  attached  to  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  last  cervical  and  four  or  five  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  exter- 
nally to  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula. 

Third  Layer  of  Muscles. — Splenius;  serratus  posticus,  supe- 
rior and  inferior. 

The  Splenius  is  located  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and  upper  dorsal 
region,  reaching  from  the  occiput  downward  as  far  as  the  sixth  dorsal 
vertebrae  below. 

The  Serratus  Posticus. — The  superior  and  inferior  are  two  thin, 
flat  muscles,  the  superior  being  located  in  the  upper  dorsal  region, 
the  inferior  in  the  lower  dorsal  ar.d  lumbar  regions. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Fourth  Layer  are  numerous  and  have 
a  longitudinal  direction,  reaching  upward,  alongside  of  the  spinal 
column,  from  the  sacrum  as  far  as  the  occiput.  The  muscles  of  this 
group,  except  the  erector  spinae,  are  of  but  little  importance  sur- 
gically. 

The  Erector  Spinae  below,  in  the  lumbar  region,  forms  a  large 
musculo-tendinous  mass,  which  fills  in  the  space  on  either  side  of 
the  lumbar  part  of  the  spinal  column,  being  superimposed  upon  the 
quadratus  lumborum  in  this  region.  From  the  lumbar  region  the 
erector  spinae  is  continued  upward  into  the  dorsal  region.     In  the 
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dorsal  region  this  muscle  divides  into  a  number  of  processes,  each 
of  which  receives  a  different  name  and  is  described  as  a  separate 
muscle.  The  erector  spinse  below,  in  the  lumbar  region,  is  covered 
by  a  dense  aporeurotic  structure:  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbar 
fascia.  The  muscle  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  iliac  /jrest  and, 
through  its  aponeurosis,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum 
and  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  and  two  or  three  lower 
dorsal  vertebrae.  The  erector  spinae  is  included  between  the  poste- 
rior and  middle  layers  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  The  quadratus  lum- 
borum  lies  beneath  the  erector  spinae. 

In  the  lumbar  region  the  erector  spinae  forms  a  well-marked 
muscular  mass,  and  its  outer  edge  is  an  important  guide  in  cutting 
down  upon  the  kidney. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Fifth  Layer  are  numerous,  and  are  made 
up,  for  the  most  part,  of  longitudinal  strips  that  connect  adjoining 
vertebrae  to  each  other.  They  are  all  more  or  less  continuous  with 
each  other,  but  receive  different  names  in  different  regions.  They 
are  lodged  in  the  groove  upon  either  side  of  the  spinous  processes, 
and  extend  from  the  sacrum  to  the  occiput. 

Tlie  Quadratus  Lumborum  is  really  a  muscle  of  the  abdomen, 
forming  part  of  its  posterior  wall ;  it  is  quadrilateral  in  shape,  broad, 
and  thick.  It  fills  in  the  space  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  column 
from  the  last  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  is  broader  below  at 
its  attachment  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  than  above  at  its  insertion 
into  the  last  rib.  Its  outer  border  is  free  and  lies  more  external  than 
that  of  the  erector  spinae*,  and  forms  an  important  surgical  guide. 

The  muscle  arises  by  aponeurotic  fibers  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  and  from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  for  a  distance  of  about  two  inches.  From  this  origin 
the  muscle  passes  upward  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  half  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  last  rib  and,  by  fleshy  slips,  to  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  four  upper  lumbar  vertebrae. 

The  muscle  is  inclosed  between  the  middle  and  anterior  layers 
of  the  lumbar  fascia,  and  lies  directly  beneath  the  erector  spinae, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  middle  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia. 

The  Lumbar  Fascia. — In  the  lumbar  region  there  is  a  strong 
aponeurotic  structure  called  the  lumbar  fascia;  it  is  through  this 
fascia  that  the  transversalis  muscle  is  connected  with  the  spine. 
The  lumbar  fascia  is  usually  described  as  consisting  of  three  layers 
(see  Fig.  153).     The  anterior  layer  is  rather  thin,  covers  the  front 
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surface  of  the  quadratus  lumbonim  muscle,  and  is  attached  inter- 
nally to  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae;  above,  this  layer  of  the  fascia  is  attached  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  last  rib,  where  it  constitutes  the  ligamentum  arcuatum 
externum.  The  middle  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  is  strong^  is  at- 
tached to  the  apices  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  limibar  ver- 
tebrae, and  is  placed  between  the  quadratus  lumborum  and  erector 
spinae  muscles.  The  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  is  attached 
to  the  apices  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae;  it 
forms  the  posterior  aponeurotic  covering  of  the  erector  spinae,  and 
is  blended  with  the  aponeurosis  of  origin  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  At 
the  outer  border  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  the  three  layers  of  the 
lumbar  fascia  unite  to  form  a  single  aponeurotic  layer,  through  which 
the  transversalis  muscle  is  connected  with  the  spinal  column. 

The  Psoas  and  Iliacus  Muscles. — In  the  back  of  the  abdomen, 

lying  one  upon  either  side  of  the  spinal  column,  is  the  psoas  muscle. 
It  arises  by  slips  from  the  transverse  processes  and  bodies  of  the  last 
dorsal  and  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  passing  downward  joins  with 
the  iliacus. 

The  iliacus  muscle  occupies  the  iliac  fossa,  taking  its  origin 
there,  and,  together  with  the  psoas,  passes  out  of  the  abdomen  under 
Poupart's  ligament  to  be  attached  to  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the 
femur  and  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  immediately  below  this. 

The  psoas  and  iliacus  are  covered  by  a  fascia,  the  iliac  fascia. 
This  is  simply  a  part  of  the  general  transversalis  fascia  of  the  ab- 
domen. That  part  which  covers  the  psoas  muscle  is  thickened  above, 
where  it  is  knowTi  as  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum;  laterally, 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  psoas  muscle,  this  fascia  is  continuous  with 
that  which  covers  the  quadratus  lumborum:  the  anterior  layer  of 
the  lumbar  fascia.  The  iliac  fascia  covers  the  iliacus  muscle  also, 
and  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  to  Poupart's  ligament  except  where  the  femoral  vessels  pass 
down  into  the  thigh.  In  this  situation  the  fascia  is  continued  down- 
ward, under  Poupart's  ligament,  behind  the  vessels  into  the  thigh, 
covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the  psoas-iliacus  muscle. 

The  parietal  peritoneum  is  spread  out  over  the  inner  surface 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  kidney,  incased  in  its 
capsule  of  fat,  lies  between  this  layer  of  the  peritoneum  and  the 
fascia  which  covers  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle. 
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The  Spinal  Column,  etc. — ^The  spinal  column  is  made  up  of  the 
vertebrae  and  intervertebral  pads,  the  sacrum,  and  the  coccyx;  it  is 
located  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
spinal  column  gives  solidity,  combined  with  flexibility,  to  the  trunk, 
and  furnishes  a  canal  to  contain  and  protect  the  spinal  cord. 

We  may  palpate  the  body  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  the  atlas, 
through  the  mouth,  its  anterior  tubercle  lying  just  behind  the  soft 
palate;  those  vertebrae  which  lie  below  this  down  as  far  as  the  fifth 
cervical  may  also  be  palpated  through  the  mouth.  Lower  in  the 
neck  and  in  the  dorsal  region  palpation  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
is  impossible.  The  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  can  be  felt  through 
the  abdomen,  especially  in  thin  persons.  The  sacrum  and  coccyx 
may  be  palpated  through  the  rectum. 

The  laminae  meet  behind,  in  the  middle  line,  to  form  the  spinous 
processes  and  to  complete  the  canal  which  contains  the  spinal  cord. 

In  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  the  spaces  between  the 
laminae  are  broad,  and  a  knife-blade  might  easily  be  introduced 
through  these  into  the  spinal  canal.  This  could  not  be  so  readily 
done  in  the  dorsal  region,  however,  where  the  laminae  and  spines 
overlap  each  other  like  the  shingles  on  a  roof. 

The  spaces  between  the  laminae  are  occupied  hy  the  ligamenta 
subflava,  which  serve  to  complete  the  canal  and  even  it  out  upon 
its  inner  aspect. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  joined  to  each  other  by  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  common  ligaments;  the  posterior  common  liga- 
ment, besides  connecting  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  with  each  other, 
also  serves  to  even  out  the  irregularities  upon  the  internal  aspect  of 
the  canal.  The  spines  of  the  vertebrae  are  connected  with  each  other 
by  ligaments :  the  interspinous  and  the  supraspinous. 

The  spinal  column  presents  three  curves  in  the  sagittal  direc- 
tion, antero-posterior,  and  one  lateral  with  the  concavity  toward  the 
left  (aorta). 

Fractures  of  the  spine  usually  involve  the  fifth  and  sixth  cer- 
vical, last  dorsal,  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  are  usually  caused 
by  indirect  violence,  the  curved  parts  of  the  spine  being  bent  beyond 
the  limit  of  their  elasticity. 

The  spinal  canal  is  widest  in  the  neck  and  triangular  upon  sec- 
tion ;  narrower  in  the  dorsal  region  and  circular  upon  section.  It  is 
narrowest  at  the  level  of  the  ninth  dorsal.    From  the  eleventh  dorsal 
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it  becomes  wider  again.  In  the  sacrum  it  is  flattened  from  before 
backward  and  terminates  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  this  bone. 

The  spinal  canal  shows  a  series  of  openings — ^intervertebral — 
upon  either  side,  just  behind  the  bodies,  for  the  passage  of  nerves 
and  veBBeis  to  and  from  the  canal.  The  contents  of  the  canal  are 
well  protected.  It  is  an  imcommon  accident  for  an  instrument  to 
penetrate  into  the  canal,  and  unusual  force  is  required  to  injure  the 
cord  inclosed  within  these  bony  walls. 

Contained  within  the  canal  is  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  much 
smaller  and  shorter  than  the  canal;  the  spinal  cord  commences  at 
the  upper  border  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  where  it  is 
continuous  with  the  medulla,  and  terminates  below  in  the  conus 
terminalis  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebra. From  the  conus  terminalis  the  cord  is  prolonged  still  farther 
downward  as  the  filum  terminate. 

The  spinal  cord,  as  it  lies  within  the  canal,  is  inclosed  by  the 
dura  and  pia  mater.  The  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  canal  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  dura  mater  that  lines  the  interior  of  the  skull, 
and  is  adherent  to  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum.  Here  it 
splits  into  two  layers,  the  external  of  which  is  applied  to  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  spinal  canal  as  a  lining  membrane,  periosteum^  whereas 
the  other,  the  inner  layer,  forms  a  loose,  sack-like  envelope  for  the 
cord,  the  dura  mater  proper,  and  is  continued  all  the  way  down 
to  the  coccyx,  where  it  is  blended  with  the  periosteum  of  that  bone. 
Between  these  two  layers  there  is  a  space  in  which  veins  and  arteries 
ramify  and  into  which  hemorrhage  may  take  place.  Each  nerve, 
at  its  exit  from  the  spinal  canal,  has  prolonged  upon  it  a  tubular 
process,  which  is  derived  from  the  dura  and  pia  mater. 

Beneath  this  dura  mater  sheath  is  the  pia  mater,  a  reticular 
structure  like  that  which  invests  the  brain;  the  outer  surface  of 
the  pia  is  known  as  the  arachnoid,  •  and  the  inner,  which  is  applied 
directly  to  the  surface  of  the  cord,  is  known  as  the  pia  mater 
proper  and  carries  the  vessels  which  penetrate  into  the  substance 
of  the  cord  to  supply  it. 

Between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pia  there  is  a  space,  which 
is  called  the  subarachnoid  space,  and  which  is  subdivided,  cut  up, 
by  numerous  trabeculaB  into  a  net-work  of  small  spaces.  In  the 
subarachnoid  space,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  pia,  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  is  found.  From  the  pia  mater  laterally,  between  the 
roots  of  the  nerves,   there  arises   a  longitudinal   septum   which   is 
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attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  by  a  number  of 
processes.  The  line  of  origin  from  the  pia  is  continuous.  The  line 
of  attachment  to  the  dura  mater  is  interrupted.  This  is  known  as 
the  ligamentum  dentatum. 

The  surfaces  of  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater  (arachnoid)  are 
not  joined  to  each  other  except  for  occasional  strands  of  connective 
tissue  that  imite  them  here  and  there.  The  space  between  the 
dura  and  pia  mater  is  known  as  the  subdural  space. 

Each  nerve-root  is  provided  with  an  envelope  consisting  of  a 
process  of  the  pia  and  dura. 

Arteries  that  supply  the  cord  consist  of  branches  from  the  verte- 
bral^  intercostals,  lumbar,  and  lateral  sacral;  all  along  the  spinal 
colunm  these  vessels  pass  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  to  supply 
the  coverings  and  the  cord. 

Veins,  in  the  form  of  plexuses,  are  found  on  the  front  and 
back  of  the  cord,  within  the  canal,  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
dura,  or,  better,  between  the  dura  proper  and  the  periosteum. 

OPERATIONS   UPON   THE   ABDOMEN. 

Paracentesis  Abdominis. — ^Removal  of  fluid  from  the  abdominal 
cavity.  In  certain  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  cardiac  failure,  etc., 
fluid  may  collect  in  great  quantity  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  so 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  respiration,  etc.,  that  its 
withdrawal  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity. 

The  bladder  should  be  emptied  just  before  proceeding  with  the 
operation.  The  patient  sits  upon  the  edge  of  tlie  bed  supported  by 
an  assistant.  A  large  bath  towel  or  binder  is  placed  around  the 
abdomen  and  held  by  the  assistant  standing  behind  the  patient,  so 
that  it  can  be  tightened  more  and  more  according  as  the  fluid 
escapes  through  tlie  cannula.  A  point  in  the  middle  line  midway  be- 
tween the  umbilicus  and  symphysis  pubis  is  usually  selected.  A  hole 
may  be  cut  in  the  binder  to  expose  the  area  of  the  proposed  puncture 
and  the  skin  painted  with  iodine.  A  small  incision  may  be  made  in 
the  skin  with  a  narrow-bladed  knife  although  this  is  not  necessary 
as  a  rule.    No  ana?sthetic  is  required. 

A  fairly  large  trocar  and  cannula  is  thrust  through  the 
abdominal  wall  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  When  the  trocar  is  with- 
drawn the  fluid  escapes  in  a  jet  of  considerable  force.  There  is  very 
slight  danger  of  injuring  the  intestine.  Occasionally  the  cannula 
becomes  obstructed.    This  may  be  overcome  by  introducing  the  trocar 
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or  a  probe  through  the  cannula.  If  tlie  patient  becomes  faint  a 
stimulant,  whisky,  may  be  administered  either  by  mouth  or  hypo- 
dermically.  When  the  cannula  is  withdrawn  the  wound  is  covered 
with  a  small  pad  of  gauze  and  strip  of  adhesive  plaster. 

Laparotomy. — Incision  into  the  abdomen.  This  operation  is 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  some  condition  previously 
diagnosticated  or  of  exploration  in  conditions  of  doubtful  diag- 
nosis. Abdominal  incision  is,  in  almost  all  instances^  more  or  less 
exploratory,  since  it  is  rarely  possible  to  be  positive  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  conditions  that  exist  within  the  abdomen.  In  most 
cases,  however,  an  approximate  diagnosis  will  have  been  made  and 
the  incision  is  placed,  and  the  preliminary  preparations  made  ac- 
cordingly. 

Preparation  of  the  Patient. — ^The  preparation  of  the  patient 
is  important.  The  evening  before  operation  the  patient^  if  the 
conditions  permit,  is  given  a  warm  tub-bath.  He  is  then  put  to 
bed  and  his  abdomen  is  shaved  and  scrubbed  with  a  soft,  flesh 
brush  or  a  square  of  gauze,  using  tincture  of  green  soap  and  water. 
This  scrubbing  process  should  be  thorough,  devoting  special  atten- 
tion to  folds  in  the  skin  and  to  the  umbilicus,  but  it  should  not 
be  too  vigorous  nor  should  it  be  done  with  a  harsh  brush.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  skin  be  not  scratched  or  abraded.  After  the 
scrubbing  process  has  been  completed  the  abdomen  is  wiped  dry 
with  gauze  pads.  The  abdomen  is  then  wiped  successively  with 
sterile  gauze  pads,  first  wet  with  ether,  and  then  wet  with  alcohol. 
Finally  the  abdomen  is  swabbed  with  a  gauze  wipe  wet  with  bichlo- 
ride solution,  1  in  2000,  and  a  towel  wrung  out  in  the  same  solu- 
tion is  applied  to  the  abdomen  and  held  in  place  with  an  abdominal 
bandage,  and  left  thus  until  the  patient  is  transferred  to  the 
operating  table.  After  the  patient  has  been  placed  upon  the  table 
and  anaesthetized,  the  abdominal  bandage  and  towel  are  removed 
and  the  abdomen  is  again  scrubbed  and  washed  with  ether,  alcohol, 
and  bichloride  solution.  The  stomach,  bowels,  and  bladder  should 
be  empty  at  the  time  of  operation.  If  conditions  permit,  the  bowels 
should  be  emptied  by  the  administration  of  laxatives  given  on 
one  or  on  several  evenings  preceding  the  operation.  A  satis- 
factory plan  is  to  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  half  to  one  ounce,  the 
evening  before  the  operation.  A  soapsuds  enema  is  given  about 
three  hours  before  the  time  set  for  the  operation,  and  is  repeated 
until  the  return  is  clear.     The  bladder  is  emptied  either  voluntarily 
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or  by  catheter  before  the  patient  is  carried  to  the  operating  room. 
The  stomach  will  be  empty  if  the  patient  has  been  fasting  for  ten 
or  twelve  hours  previous  to  the  time  of  operation.  If  the  operation 
contemplates  opening  the  stomach  the  teeth  should  be  carefully  brushed 
twice  or  three  times  daily,  and  an  antiseptic  mouth-wash  used  fre- 
quently for  several  days  prior  to  the  operation.  In  these  stomach 
cases  the  patients  should  commence  the  systematic  cleansing  of  the 
teeth  and  mouth  several  days  before  the  operation,  and  during  this 
period  only  fluid  foods,  and  none  but  those  that  have  been  boiled  and 
pure  water  are  allowed.  The  stomach  is  washed  out  finally  just  before 
the  patient  is  ansesthetized. 

Occasionally  in  exceptional  and  emergency  cases,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, when  operating  for  perforated  gastric  or  intestinal  ulcer,  sus- 
pected acute  gangrenous  appendicitis,  gun-shot  wounds  and  rupture 
of  the  intestine,  etc.,  it  will  be  imwise  or  impossible  to  carry  out 
some  of  the  preparations  described  above.  The  operator  will  have 
to  be  content  with  shaving  and  thorough  scrubbing  and  disinfection 
of  the  abdomen  immediately  before  proceeding  with  the  operation 
or  the  field  of  operation  may  be  very  satisfactorily  prepared  by  thorough 
rubbing  with  benzin  and  painting  with  a  5  per  cent,  iodine.  In 
these  cases  neither  laxative  nor  enema  should  be  given  before  the 
operation. 

Incision. — The  position  of  the  incision  varies  accordiijg  to  the 
location  of  the  organ  that  is  to  be  exposed.  It  is  placed  most  commonly 
in  the  middle  line,  above  or  below  the  umbilicus,  but  it  may  be  more 
convenient  to  place  it  elsewhere  if  it  is  desired  to  reach  certain  of  the 
abdominal  organs,  as,  for  example,  the  gall-bladder,  appendix,  etc. 
Where  possible  the  abdomen  should  be  opened  without  dividing  any 
of  the  fleshy  fibers  of  muscles,  using  the  blunt  method  of  penetrating 
the  muscle,  splitting  between  the  fibers  with  the  handle  of  the  knife 
or  with  the  fingers,  so  that  nerve  branches  that  ramify  in  the  substance 
of  the  muscle  will  be  pushed  upward  or  downward  out  of  the  way  and 
not  cut.  It  is  important  to  avoid  division  of  the  nerves  that  supply  the 
abdominal  muscles.  In  those  cases  where  the  incision  is  purely  ex- 
plorator}',  it  is  placed  in  or  near  the  middle  line,  either  above  or  below 
the  umbilicus.  In  the  beginning  the  incision  should  not  be  any  longer 
than  is  required  to  permit  the  introduction  of  tlie  fingers  and  the 
necessary  intra-abdominal  examination.  The  incision  can  be  extended 
subsequently  as  may  be  indicated,  and  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  permit 
of  the  necessary  operative  work.    In  very  fat  patients  the  incision  in 
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the  skin  and  fat  layers  is  made  longer,  so  as  to  give  better  access  to 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

Median  Incision. — ^The  incision  in  the  middle  line  is  carried 
through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  aponeurosis,  linea  alba,  with 
one  or  two  sweeps  of  the  knife.  Arterial  and  venous  branches, 
which  are  severed,  are  clamped,  but  need  not  be  ligatured  at  once. 
Usually  the  hemorrhage  from  these  small  branches  will  have  ceased 
when  the  clamps  are  removed  later  on  in  the  course  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  tie  them.  The  aponeurotic  layer, 
linea  alba,  is  divided  with  the  knife  or  sharp-pointed  angular  scissors 
cutting  between  the  edges  of  the  rcQti.  Below  the  umbilicus,  where 
the  edges  of  the  recti  lie  close  together,  the  edges  of  the  muscles  are 
usually  exposed  and  recognized.  Above  the  umbilicus  the  edges  of 
the  recti  are  more  widely  separated,  and  we  may  cut  through  the 
linea  alba  between  the  muscles  without  exposing  their  edges. 

After  the  aponeurosis,  linoa  alba,  has  been  divided,  the  fascia 
transversalis  is  exposed  to  view.  When  this  layer  is  incised  we 
enter  the  loose  connective  tissue  and  fat  layer,  the  so-called  pre- 
peritoneal fat  layer.  This  layer  is  scraped  or  torn  through  with 
the  finger  or  handle  of  the  knife,  or  snipped  with  the  knife,  and 
the  peritoneal  layer  proper  is  exposed.  The  peritoneal  layer  is  picked 
up  with  two  mouse-tooth  forceps  and  incised  between  these.  Care 
is  exercised,  in  picking  up  the  peritoneal  layer,  not  to  include  the 
underlying  gut  in  the  grip  of  the  forceps.  Even  if  the  gut  is  not 
adherent  it  often  floats  up  so  close  to  the  peritoneum  that  there 
is  danger  of  catching  it  up  with  the  forceps  and  dividing  it.  At 
times,  especially  in  thin  patients,  the  pre-peritoneal  fat  layer  is 
very  thin  or  almost  absent,  and  the  fascia  transversalis  and  peri- 
toneal layer  may,  under  these  circumstances,  be  divided  as  a  single 
layer.  The  edges  of  the  small  opening  which  has  been  made  in 
the  peritoneum  arc  seized  with  artery  clamps,  one  on  each  side, 
and  the  finger  is  introduced  and  the  incision  enlarged,  cutting  upon 
the  finger  as  a  guide  with  the  blunt-pointed  scissors.  If  the  incision 
k  below  tlie  umbilicus,  it  is  well  to  incise  the  peritoneal  layer  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  incision,  so  as  to  avoid  the  bladder  in  case 
it  may  have  been  drawn  up  into  the  abdomen  by  a  tumor  whidi 
rises  out  of  the  pelvis  above  the  level  of  the  symphysis.  If  it 
hoeonies  necessary  to  prolong  the  incision  in  the  middle  line,  upward 
or  downward,  beyond  the  umbilicus,  this  is  done  by  carrying  it  to 
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the  left  of  the  umbilicus  rather  than  to  the  right,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  round  ligament  of  the  liver  and  its  falciform  fold  of  peritoneum. 

Lateral  Vertical  Incisions  are  preferred  to  those  that  pass 
through  the  middle  line,  linea  alba.  They  are  made  parallel  with  the 
linea  alba,  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  These  incisions 
are  sometimes  made  quite  close  to  the  middle  line,  exposing  the  inner 
edge  of  the  rectus  muscle.  The  edge  of  the  muscle  is  drawn  outward 
away  from  the  middle  line  to  permit  of  the  incision  being  made  through 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  rectus  sheath,'  fascia  transversalis,  and  peri- 
toneum. This  incision  is  preferred  by  many  surgeons  and  has  several 
distinct  advantages,  chief  among  which  is  the  fact  that  the  rectus 
muscle  is  not  injured  nor  is  its  nerve  supply  interfered  with,  and  the 
linea  alba  is  not  cut  through.  When  the  incision  is  closed  the  several 
aponeurotic  layers  can  be  sutured  separately,  and  the  edge  of  the 
muscle  returns  into  place  and  forms  a  strong  buttress  against  subse- 
quent hernia. 

Incisions  are  frequently  employed  which  run  parallel  with,  but 
more  or  less  distant  from,  the  middle  line,  penetrating  between  the 
fleshy  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
this  incision  is  employed  in  order  to  reach  the  appendix,  uterus  and 
appendages,  colon,  sigmoid  flexure,  etc.,  and  affords  very  satisfac- 
tory access  to  these  organs.  After  the  fascia  transversalis  has  been 
divided  the  deep  epigastric  artery  and  vein  are  exposed  in*  the 
bottom  of  the  incision,  and  must  be  avoided  or  ligated.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen  the  incision  through  the  middle  or  through 
the  outer  part  of  the  rectus,  is  employed  to  expose  the  gall-bladder, 
liver,  pylorus,  spleen,  etc.  In  penetrating  between  the  fibers  of  the 
rectus,  it  is  desirable  to  tear  bluntly  up  and  down  with  the  handle  of 
the  knife  or  with  tJie  fingers,  bo  as  not  to  divide  any  of  the  nerve 
branches  that  supply  the  portion  of  the  muscle  that  lies  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  incision.  If  the  nerve  branches  are  divided,  the  portion 
of  the  muscle  to  the  inner  side  of  the  incision  is  likely  to  atrophy,  and 
thus  the  development  of  a  ventral  hernia  is  invited. 

The  Oblique  Incision  Below  and  Parallel  with  the  Free 
Border  of  the  Ribs  is  used  by  some  operators  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  gall-bladder,  liver,  and  stomach.  When  this  incision 
is  employed  in  gastrostomy,  it  is  carried  down  through  the  muscle 
layers,  separating  bluntly  between  the  fibers  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  the  transversalis,  gridiron  incision. 
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The  Gridiron  Incision  of  McBurney  is  employed  whenever 
possible  in  operations  upon  the  appendix,  and  may  be  used  upon 
the  left  side  for  colostomy.  In  this  incision  the  aponeurosis  and 
muscle  layers  are  not  cut;  they  are  separated  bluntly  between  the 
fibers  along  the  course  of  their  direction  with  the  fingers  or  with 
the  handle  of  the  knife.    (See  page  501.) 

The  Battle  Incision  is  vertical  and  placed  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  linea  semilunaris.  It  is 
employed  to  expose  the  appendix,  and  sometimes  the  tubes  and 
ovaries.  After  the  anterior  layer  of  the  rectus  sheath  has  been 
incised  the  rectus  muscle  is  exposed.  The  rectus  is  not  cut  through, 
but  is  drawn  over  toward  the  middle  line,  so  as  to  expose  the  poste- 
rior layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  muscle.  The  posterior  layer  of  the 
rectus  sheath  is  incised  along  a  line  external  to  that  of  the  incision 
in  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath.  In  closiug  this  incision  the 
several  layers  are  sutured  separately,  and  the  uninjured  muscle 
returns  to  its  original  place  and  forms  a  strong  bulwark  between 
the  lines  of  incision  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  layers  of  its 
sheath.  The  deep  epigastric  vessels  are  seen  crossing  the  incision, 
after  the  posterior  layer  of  the  rectus  sheath  and  transversalis 
fascia  have  been  incised.  The  vessels  may  be  clamped  and  ligated 
before  they  are  cut,  or  they  may  be  pulled  over  to  one  side  and 
not  divided. 

Transverse  Incision  of  the  abdominal  wall,  entailing  cross- 
division  of  the  muscles,  should  be  avoided  whenever  possible.  This 
incision  reaches  from  Hear  the  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib  forward,  around 
the  side  of  the  abdomen  toward  tlie  umbilicus.  It  is  employed  for 
removal  of  large  tumors  of  the  kidney  and  spleen,  and  for  gaining 
access  to  the  pancreas. 

Kustneu  and  Pfannenstiel  Incision  may  be  occasionally 
employed  with  advantage,  wliere  nuieh  room  is  not  required,  for 
gynaHological  operation?,  suspension  of  uterus,  operations  upon 
ovaries,  etc.  It  is  not  practical  where  large  tumors  are  to  be 
removed.  The  incision  passes  across  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, reacliing  from  the  outer  edge  of  one  rectus  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  other.  The  incision  is  slightly  curved,  with  the  convexity 
downward,  just  ahove  the  symphysis.  The  incision  penetrates  the 
skin  and  fat,  and  exposes  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  rectus  mus- 
cles. The  aponeurosis  is  divided  in  a  transverse  direction,  and 
detached    upward    and    downward    from   the    surface   of    the    recti. 
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Penetrating  between  the  edges  of  the  rectus  muscles  through  the 
linea  alba,  the  fascia  transversalis  and  peritoneum  are  incised  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the  abdomen  entered.  The  incision  is  closed 
layer  by  layer.  First  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis 
fascia  are  united  with  a  continuous  suture  of  plain  catgut,  then  the 
edges  of  the  recti  are  approximated  with  several  interrupted  sutures 
of  plain  catgut.  The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  are  united  with  a 
continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut,  and  finally  the  skin.  The 
scar  is  not  conspicuous,  and  is  partly  hidden  by  the  hair  growth 
above  the  pubes.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  incision  is  the  absence 
of  a  prominent  abdominal  cicatrix. 

Examination  of  Abdominal  Organs,  Etc. — After  the  abdomen 
has  been  opened,  the  fingers,  or  the  hand,  are  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  exploration.  It  is  necessary  to  be  systematic  in  exami- 
nation and  gentle  in  manipulation.  Care  must  be  exercised  in 
separating  adhesions.  Much  unnecessary  hemorrhage,  and  maybe 
tearing  of  hollow  organs,  may  result  from  violence  in  this  regard. 
In  very  young  children  it  is  easy  to  tear  the  gut  away  from  its 
delicate  mesentery. 

The  organ,  which  is  the  object  of  operation,  is  drawn  into  the 
incision  or  out  upon  the  abdomen  if  possible.  Access  to  the  various 
abdominal  organs  is  assisted  very  materially  by  position.  The 
pelvic  organs,  by  Trendelenburg;  the  gall-bladder,  ducts,  etc.,  by 
the  use  of  the  Bobson  cushion  under  the  lower  dorsal  region  and 
by  raising  the  head  end  of  the  table,  etc.  Gauze  pads  of  large  size 
are  tucked  into  the  incision  and  about  the  organ  which  is  to  be 
operated  upon  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  against  the  entrance 
of  blood  and  various  discharges.  These  abdominal  pads  should  be 
provided  with  tapes  and  artery  clamps  attached  and  carefully 
accounted  for.  Smaller  pads  employed  as  intra-abdominal  wipes 
should  not  be  used  loose.  They  are  less  likely  to  be  overlooked  aiid 
left  in  the  abdomen  if  used  on  holders.  Gauze  wipes  and  lapar- 
otomy pads,  artery  clamps  and  parts  of  broken  artery  clamps,  have 
been  left  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Operations  that  involve  resec- 
tion of  bowel,  etc.,  should  be  done,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the 
parts  outside  upon  the  abdomen,  and  after  the  operation  has  been 
completed,  and  before  returning  the  sutured  organs  into  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity,  they  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  swabbing  them  with 
a  gauze  wipe  wet  with  very  hot  saline  solution. 

Before  proceeding  to  closure  of  the  incision,  the  operator  should 
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assure  himself  that  all  hemorrhage  has  ceased  or  has  been  controlled, 
and  that  the  abdominal  cavity  has  been  wiped  dry  of  blood  and 
other  fluids. 

Closure  of  the  Incision. — It  is  desirable  to  obtain  primary 
imion — ^union  which  is  firm  and  secure  from  the  danger  of  subse- 
quent hernia.  The  incision  should  be  dry  and  free  from  oozing  before 
proceeding  to  close.    There  are  several  methods  of  closure. 

Through-and-Through  Suture. — The  incision  is  closed  by  a 
number  of  interrupted  sutures  of  heavy  silk  or  silk-worm  gut. 
These  sutures  pierce  aJl  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall.  This 
method  of  closure  has  many  disadvantages,  and  should  not  be  used 
except  in  cases  where  great  haste  in  completing  the  operation  is 
indicated.  Where  this  plan  is  employed  the  edges  of  the  corre- 
sponding layers  are  not  brought  into  sufficienltly  accurate  appo- 
sition, and  even  when  primary  union  results  there  is  more  likeli- 
hood of  a  subsequent  yielding  of  the  cicatrix  and  consequent  ven- 
tral hernia.  There  is  frequently  failure  to  obtain  primary  union. 
The  sutures  penetrate  the  skin  and  are  therefore  more  apt  to  be- 
come infected.  Each  suture  in  its  course  pierces  all  of  the  layers 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  including  the  peritoneum,  and  thus  presents 
a  loop  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  within  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity.  If  the  sutures  become  infected  the  process  readily  extends 
along  the  course  of  the  sutures  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Many  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  through-and-through  suture 
may  be  obviated  by  first  suturing  the  peritoneum  and  the  fascia 
transversalis  with  a  separate  continuous  suture  of  plain  catgut,  and 
then  introducing  the  interrupted  mass-sutures  of  silk,  silk-worm 
gut,  etc.,  which  penetrate  the  skin,  aponeurosis,  and  muscle  layers 
only.  By  this  method  closure  may  be  effected  quickly  and  without 
the  disadvantages  of  the  through-and-through  suture.  As  a  result 
of  the  separate  suture  of  the  peritoneum  and  fascia  transversalis, 
there  is  obtained  an  accurate,  smooth  union  of  the  peritoneal  layer. 
The  mass-sutures  that  secure  the  skin,  aponeurosis,  and  muscle 
may  be  applied  so  as  to  oppose  the  edges  of  the  corresponding  layers 
fairly  accurately,  and  they  have  not  the  great  fault  of  pene- 
trating the  peritoneal  layer  and  presenting  inside  within  the  peri- 
toneal cavitv. 

Ijayer-by-Layer  Suture. — The  most  satisfactory  method  of 
closing  the  abdominal  incision  is  layer  by  layer.  The  edges  of 
the   peritoneum   are   sewed   together   with   a   continuous  suture   of 
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plain  catgut.  The  edges  of  the  fascia  transyersalis  (and  posterior 
layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  in  some  parts  of  the  abdomen) 
are  included  with  the  peritoneum  in  this  suture  on  account  of  the 
strength  which  is  added  by  this  strong  layer.  The  edges  of  the 
muscle  are  brought  together  with  several  interrupted  sutures  of 
plain  catgut,  and  finally  the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  are  united 
with  a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut.  Some  surgeons  advise 
overlapping  the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis,  one  over  the  other.  The 
edges  of  the  skin  are  sutured  with  plain  catgut.  It  is  desirable  to 
use  the  intra-cuticular  suture  for  approximating  the  edges  of  the 
skin.  The  stitches  do  not  pierce  the  skin,  and  therefore  there  is 
much  less  likelihood  of  infection,  stitch  abscesses,  etc.,  and  greater 
probability  of  primary  union.  With  this  suture  the  resulting  scar 
is  very  much  diminished. 

Drainage. — ^Where  it  is  necessary  to  employ  drainage,  the 
incision  must  be  left  open  in  part.  Even  in  these  cases  the  through- 
and-through  method  of  suture  should  be  avoided.  The  several 
layers  can  be  sutured  separately,  as  described  in  the  layer-by-layer 
method,  leaving  the  lower  end  of  the  incision  where  the  drains 
emerge  unsutured  or  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  fascia  trans- 
versalis  may  be  first  sewed  together  as  a  single  layer  with  a  con- 
tinuous suture  of  plain  catgut,  and  the  other  layers,  skii\,  aponeu- 
rosis, and  muscle  then  approximated  with  a  sufficient  niunber  of 
interrupted  sutures  of  silk  or  silk-worm  gut.  These  sutures  include 
all  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall,  except  the  peritoneum  and 
fascia  transversalis  (and  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus 
in  certain  parts  of  the  abdominal  wall). 

If  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  incision  partly  open  for  the 
purpose  of  drainage,  the  probability  of  subsequent  yielding  of  the 
cicatrix  and  development  of  hernia  is  greatly  increased.  The 
employment  of  drainage  should  be  limited  as  much  as  possible. 
Drainage  is  frequently  employed  unnecessarily.  The  peritoneum 
will  itself  take  care  and  dispose  of  a  limited  amount  of  infectious 
matter.  Drains,  when  used,  should  not  be  unnecessarily  bulky,  and 
should  be  made  to  emerge  at  the  lower  end  of  the  incision.  The 
rest  of  the  incision  can  be  carefully  sutured.  The  drains  should 
be  removed  as  early  as  possible.  They  will,  as  a  rule,  have  served 
their  purpose  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  when  they  can  be 
removed  and  replaced,  if  necessary,  by  a  narrow  strip  of  gauze. 
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OPERATIONS  FOR  UMBILICAL  AND  VENTRAL  HERNIA.  ETC. 

TTmbilical  Hernia. — ^By  umbilical  hernia  is  meant  a  protrusion  of 
the  abdominal  contents  through  the  umbilical  ring.  The  umbilical 
ring  is  an  aperture  which  is  present  in  the  fcetus.  Through  it  the 
foetal  channels  (vitelline  duct  and  pedicle  of  the  allantois)  and  the 
umbilical  arteries  and  vein  pass  to  and  from  the  placenta.  At 
birth,  under  normal  conditions,  the  abdominal  walls  wUl  have  grown 
together  tightly  around  the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  the 
foetal  umbilical  ring  is  thus  reduced  to  a  size  which  is  just  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  structures  that  comprise  the  umbilical  cord. 
If  the  cord  is  examined  at  birth  it  will  be  observed  that  the  skin 
is  continued  from  the  abdomen  upward  around  the  root  of  the  cord 
for  a  short  distance  to  become  continuous  with  the  amniotic  layer 
which  forms  the  outer  envelope  or  sheath  of  the  cord.  Where  the 
skin  joins  the  amniotic  layer  upon  the  root  of  the  cord,  there  is  a 
well  marked,  irregular  line  of  demarcation. 

The  subject  of  umbilical  hernia  is  considered  in  detail  under 
three  headings,  as  follows : — 

1.  Congenital  Umbilical  Hernia. 

2.  Infantile  Hernia. 

3.  Umbilical  Hernia  in  Adults. 

Congenital  Umbilical  Hernia. — ^Hemia  funiculi  umbilicalis; 
hernia  into  the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord.  This  is  a  congenital  hernia 
in  the  strict  sense.  It  has  its  origin  during  the  foetal  period,  and  it 
is  present  at  birth. 

The  condition  is  rare — seen  once  in  three  or  four  thousand 
births.  It  is  due  to  non-closure  of  the  foetal  umbilical  ring.  The 
plates  that  are  destined  to  become  the  abdominal  wall,  fail  to  close 
in  tightly  around  the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  thus  an  aper- 
ture is  left  (patent  umbilical  ring)  which  allows  the  abdominal 
organs  to  escape  and  find  their  way  into  the  root  of  the  umbilical 
cord. 

These  hemise  vary  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  a  foetal 
head.  They  may  contain  but  a  single  coil  of  intestine  or  a  diver- 
ticulum from  the  ileum  (MeckeFs  diverticulum),  or  they  may  con- 
tain the  entire  length  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  heart.  In  the  extreme  cases  the  condition  amounts  practically 
to  complete  eventration.  This  variety  of  hernia  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  other  congenital  malformations,  as  exstrophy  of  the  blad- 
der, spina  bifida,  etc. 
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The  abdominal  contents  which  have  escaped  through  the  patent 
umbilical  ring  are  found  in  the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord,  which 
is  dilated  to  accommodate  them.  The  smaller  hemise  may  be  over- 
looked at  birth,  and  a  loop  of  intestine  contained  within  the  root 
of  the  cord  may  be  included  in  the  ligature  which  is  applied  aroimd 
the  cord,  and  an  umbilical  intestinal  fistula  results. 

The  intestine  can  be  seen  through  the  thin  transparent  layers 
that  form  the  coverings  of  the  hernia.  The  coverings  are,  exter- 
nally, that  portion  of  the  amnion  which  forms  the  envelope  or 
sheath  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  which  is  continuous  around  the 
base  of  the  hernia  with  the  skin  that  covers  the  abdomen;  inter- 
nally, lining  the  interior  of  the  hernia  and  forming  the  sac  proper 
of  the  hernia,  is  the  peritoneum.  Between  these  two  thin  layers 
are  found  the  umbilical  vessels  and  a  certain  amount  of  Wharton's 
jelly.  An  umbilical  cord  w;th  a  funnel-shaped  root,  and  with  a 
broad  base  corresponding  to  its  attachment  at  the  navel,  should  excite 
suspicion  that  a  congenital  hernia  exists.  The  children  with  large 
hemiae  usually  die;  the  smaller  hemise  may  oftentimes  be  remedied 
by  timely  surgical  operation. 

Operation  for  the  cure  of  congenital  hernia  should  be  under- 
taken soon  after  birth.  An  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  close 
to  the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord  and  exposing  the  sac  of  the  hernia, 
the  peritoneum.  The  umbilical  vessels  are  ligated  and  cut  short.  The 
sac  is  incised  and  the  contents  reduced.  The  sac  is  ligated  and 
resected,  and  the  edges  of  the  ring  approximated  with  several  sutures 
of  fine  kangaroo  tendon.  The  edges  of  the  skin  are  united  with 
several  sutures  of  catgut. 

Infantilb  Hernia. — ^The  umbilical  hernia  of  young  children. 
This  variety  of  hernia  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  acquired  after 
birth,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  congenital  hernia. 

After  birth  the  stump  of  the  umbilical  cord  cicatrizes,  and 
the  umbilical  ring  gradually  contracts,  becoming  smaller  and  smaller. 
After  the  lapse  of  several  months  the  ring  has  become  completely 
obliterated,  being  filled  in  with  a  plug  of  dense  connective  tissue, 
and  surrounds  and  grips  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  vessels  very 
closely.  The  sooner  after  birth  an  infantile  hernia  makes  its  appear- 
ance, the  larger  the  ring  will  be  and  the  weaker  the  cicatrix;  hence 
the  larger  the  hernia  is  apt  to  be. 

This  variety  of  hernia  is  more  frequently  seen  in  male  than 
female  children,  and  among  the  poorly  nourished.     It  is  caused  by 
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the  straining,  crjing,  coughing  that  accompany  gastro-enteritis, 
bronchitis,  phimosis,  etc.,  during  the  first  weeks  and  months  after 
birth,  and  before  the  umbilical  ring  has  had  time  to  become  obliter- 
ated to  a  degree  suflBcient  to  offer  adequate  resistance. 

The  opening  corresponds  to  the  umbilical  ring,  is  usually  small, 
oval,  and  transverse  in  direction,  or  it  may  be  round.  The  cover- 
ings consist  of  the  skin,  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  representing 
the  stretched  out  umbilical  cicatrix,  and,  internally,  lining  the 
protrusion,  the  peritoneum  which  forms  the  sac  proper  of  the 
hernia. 

These  hemisB  rarely  become  strangulated,  and  in  growing 
children  have  a  natural  tendency  to  spontaneous  cure.  Operation 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  indicated.  It  suffices  to  relieve  the  cause:  bron- 
chitis, phimosis,  etc.,  and  to  apply  a  belly-band  with  a  flat  pad  which 
is  larger  than  the  umbilical  opening,  so  that  it  covers  the  opening 
and  extends  well  beyond  its  margin. 

Umbilical  Hernia  in  Adults. — Thi»  condition  is  more  fre- 
quently seen  in  women,  and  especially  those  who  have  borne  many 
children,  than  in  men,  and  more  in  stout  people  and  those  with 
pendulous  bellies.  These  hemiae  vary  in  size;  some  are  very  large, 
large  as  a  child's  head  or  larger.  As  a  rule  they  are  partly  or 
completely  irreducible.  The  contents,  which  consist  of  intestine 
(commonly  the  transverse  colon)  and  great  omentum,  are  frequently 
adherent  to  the  interior  of  the  sac,  and  thus  render  the  hernia 
partially  or  completely  irreducible.  At  times  portions  of  the  intes- 
tine or  processes  of  fat  from  the  intestine  or  omentum  work  their 
way  through  the  sac  and  become  intimately  united  with  the  sub- 
cutaneous fat  layer.  At  operation  under  these  conditions  the  con- 
tents may  be  encountered  directly  underneath  the  skin.  The  con- 
tents escape  from  the  abdominal  cavity  through  the  umbilical  ring 
which,  in  some  cases,  is  considerably  enlarged.  The  coverings  of 
tliis  variety  of  hernia  consist  of  the  skin,  which  may  be  very  thin 
and  presenting  the  umbilicus  oftentimes  flattened  out  and  nearly 
obliterated;  the  subcutaneous  fat  layer;  a  thin  fibrous  layer  corre- 
sponding to  the  stretched-out,  attenuated  umbilical  cicatrix,  and 
the  peritoneum  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  hernia  and  forms 
the  sac  proper.  Tlie  subcutaneous  fat  layer  varies  much  in  thick- 
ness; sometimes  it  is  very  thick  or  it  may  be  very  thin,  especially 
over  the  summit  of  the  hernia:  mavbe  so  thin  that  the  sac  of  the 
hernia   is   encountered   almost   directly   under   the   skin.     The  sac 
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may  be  perforated  by  tbe  intestine  and  by  proceeBes  of  fat  that 
grow  from  the  intestine  and  omentum.  These  structures,  after 
penetrating  the  sac,  become  fused  with  the  fat  in  the  subcataneons 
layer,  and  may  be  intimately  adherent  to  the  skin.  At  times,  espe- 
cially in  large  heroiie  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  tbe  nave!,  the 
coverings  of  the  hernia,  skin,  and  fatty  layers,  are  so  thin  that 
an  incision  made  over  this  part  of  the  hernia  would  come  down 
abruptly  upon,  and  maybe  injure,  the  contents  (gut) ;  hence  an 
elliptical  incision  corresponding  to  the  base  of  the  hernia  is  need, 
rather  than  one  over  the  summit  of  the  hernia,  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  sac. 


Fit.  lU.— VmblUc*!  Hernl*.  Tba  entire  hernlk  mui  bu  been  dluected 
Itm  arouDd  lu  bue  eipMlog  tba  BpODeuroili  of  tbe  eiterDR]  obllqus  and 
tbe  edc>  ol  tbe  umbilical  rlOE-  Pedicle  of  tbe  mau  corrMpoDd*  to  tbe  neck 
of  tbe  lac  u  It  emerca  tbrousb  ring, 

Mato's  Operatiok. — An  elliptical  incision  with  the  long  diameter 
transversely,  is  made  into  the  fatty  layer,  some  distance  from  and 
surrounding  the  umbilicus.  This  incision  corresponds  to  the  base 
of  the  hernia  mass.  The  neck  of  the  sac  is  sought  and  recognized, 
and  the  abdominal  aponeurotic  layer,  for  a  distance  of  two  or.  three 
inches  beyond  the  neck  of  the  sac,  is  dissected  clean  and  plainly 
exposed  to  view.  The  sharp,  well-defined  aponeurotic  edge  of  the 
opening  through  which  the  hernia  protrudes,  may  be  distinctly  made 
out  with  the  finger. 

The  sac  of  the  hernia  is  incised  in  a  circular  manner  around 
the   neck,   thus   exposing   the  contents.      Intestine   that   is   present 
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and  adherent  within  the  eac  is  carefully  separated  and  retomed 
into  the  abdomen.  Omentum  is  ligated  and  divided,  the  Ugated 
Bttunp  being  allowed  to  slip  back  into  the  abdomen.  The  Bac,  which 
has  already  been  divided  by  the  incision  around  ita  neck,  and  the 
omentum,  which  has  been  resected  and  which  ie  usually  adherent 
to  the  sac,  may  be  thus  removed  in  one  mass.  The  finger  is  intro- 
duced through  the  mouth  of  the  sac  and  swept  all  around  to  make 
certain  that  there  are  no  adhesions  to  the  margin  of  the  ring. 

An  incision  is  made  through  the  aponeurotic  and  peritoneal 
layers  of  the  ring  extending  for  a  distance  of  one  inch  or  less, 
transversely,  on  each  side.     The  peritoneal  layer  is  detached  with 


F1|.  1ST.— Umbilical      Hernia.       Th* 

Fls.  lU.— UmblUeat     Herala.      Hat- 

treu  sutures  Have  been  tied.    Tbe  upper 

to  thB  slump  ot  tbs  sac  bsTe  been  bu- 

aponeurotic     flap     oTerlapa     tbo     lower. 

tured.     Tbree  mattrna  auturei  hsve  been 

Tbe  edge  ot  tbe  uppar  flap  li  secured  to 

Introauoed  tbrougb  tbe  upper  anJ  lower 

Ibe    lower    with    aeTeral    additional    lu- 

the  finger  from  the  under  surface  of  the  upper  of  the  two  aponeu- 
rotic fiaps,  which  are  tiius  made.  Three  or  four  mattress  sutures 
of  heavy  silk  or  of  kangaroo  tendon  are  introduced  in  the  aponeu- 
rotic flaps  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  drawn  tight  and  tied,  they 
cause  the  upper  flap  to  overlap  the  lower  one.  These  sutures  pierce 
the  upper  flnp  two  to  two  and  one-iialf  inches  away  from  its  margin, 
but  secure  the  lower  flap  fairly  close  to  its  margin;  the  sutures 
are  left  untied  temporarily.  The  edges  of  the  peritoneum  are 
united  with  a  continuous  suture  of  plain  cntgut.  After  the  edges 
of  tlic  peritoneum  have  been  united,  the  mattress  sutures  are  drawn 
tiglit  and  tied,  with  the  result  that  they  draw  the  entire  lower 
aponeurotic   flap   upward,   under   the  upper  aponeurotic  flap,   into 
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the  space  previously  made  to  receive  it  between  the  peritoneum 
and  the  upper  aponeurotic  flap.  Xhe  free  edge  of  the  upper  over- 
lapping flap  is  secured  with  several  additional  sutures  of  chromic 
catgut  to  the  surface  of  the  aponeurosis  which  lies  beneath  it. 

The  incision  in  the  skin  is  closed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Ventral  Hernia. — By  ventral  hernia  is  meant  a  protrusion  of 
the  abdominal  contents  through  some  opening  in  the  abdominal 
wall  other  than  the  natural  orifices^  umbilical^  inguinal^  femoral 
rings^  etc.,  or  a  protrusion  or  bulging  of  the  abdominal  contents 
due  to  yielding  of  a  cicatrix  or  of  a  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall 
which  has  been  weakened  by  degeneration  of  the  muscle  or  by  loss 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  aponeurosis  (linea  alba),  permitting 
separation  of  the  rectus  muscles,  etc.  The  ventral  hernise  may  be 
described  in  several  groups. 

Abdominal  Hernijb. — Sometimes  divided  into  anterior  and 
lateral — depending  upon  their  location.  They  present  in  the  mid- 
dle line,  through  openings  in  the  linea  alba,  above  or  below  the 
umbilicus,  or  through  transverse  openings  (foramina  for  the  transit 
of  blood-vessels)  in  the  tendinous  intersections  of  the  sheath  of 
the  rectus,  or,  laterally,  between  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus  and 
the  oblique  muscles,  or  they  may  appear  in  the  lumbar  region — ^in 
Petit's  triangle — ^between  the  twelfth  rib  and  the  crista  ilei.  Her- 
nise  in  the  lumbar  region  should  not  be  mistaken  for  cold  abscess. 

These  hemise  often  reach  considerable  size,  and  may  have  a 
fairly  large  orifice.  They  may  become  irreducible  or  strangulated, 
and  may  call  for  surgical  interference.  They  are  treated  along 
the  same  general  lines  as  described  in  the  operation  for  umbilical 
hernia:  exposure  and  incision  of  the  sac  and  reduction  of  the 
contents.  The  sac  is  ligated  and  resected,  and  the  orifice  closed  by 
overlapping  the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis^  usually  in  a  transverse 
direction,  and  securing  them  thus  with  several  sutures  of  kangaroo 
tendon.    Closure  of  skin  incision. 

Epigastric  Hernia. — Occasionally  we  meet  with  small  hernia, 
usually  not  larger  than  a  hazel  nut,  that  protrude  through  little, 
well-defined,  transverse  openings  in  the  tendinous  intersections — 
lineae  transversa} — in  the  upper  part  of  the  recti  or  in  the  linea 
alba  above  the  umbilicus.  These  hemiae  really  form  a  group  by 
themselves,  and  are  characterized  by  their  small  size  and  location, 
and  the  peculiar  gastric  and  intestinal  symptoms  with  which  they 
are  associated.  They  appear  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen — 
in  the  epigastric  region. 
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These  hemisB  are  caused  by  the  penetration  of  little  processes 
of  fat  which  grow  from  the  subperitoneal  layer  forward  through 
little  foramina  (for  the  transit  of  blood-vessels)  in  the  linea  alba, 
or  in  the  tendinous  intersections  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus.  As 
they  grow  they  draw  a  little  process  or  pouch  of  the  peritoneum 
after  them,  and  this  forms  the  hernia  sac.  These  hemise  are  too 
small  to  contain  gut.  They  usually  contain  a  process  of  fat  which 
may  be  attached  to  the  omentum,  colon  or  stomach.  They  may 
be  irreducible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mouth  of  the  sac  is  too 
narrow  or  because  the  contents  of  the  hernia  have  become  adherent 
within  the  sac.  In  this  way  we  may  account  for  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  pain,  and  symptoms  of  digestive  disturbance  which  are  so 
frequently  associated  with  this  condition.  Treatment  of  these  hemiae 
consists  of  incision  and  opening  into  the  sac,  and  reduction  of  contents. 
The  little  sac  is  ligated  and  cut  away,  and  the  edges  of  the  orifice 
approximated  in  a  transverse  direction,  or,  better,  overlapped  and 
secured  with  several  sutures  of  kangaroo  tendon. 

Diastasis  of  the  Recti. — Another  not  uncommon  variety  of 
so-called  ventral  hernia  is  that  seen  in  women  who  have  borne 
children,  and  in  individuals  who  have  suffered  from  ascites  or  who 
have  had  large  iiitra-abdominal  tumors.  There  is  a  bulging  in  the 
middle  line  due  to  stretching  or  weakening  and  yielding  of  the 
linea  alba,  and  a  separation  of  the  edges  of  the  recti.  The  line 
of  separation  may  reach  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  all  the  way 
down  to  the  symphysis,  or  may  involve  only  the  lower  part  of  the 
linea  alba  from  the  umbilicus  downward. 

When  the  patient  makes  the  effort  to  raise  herself  from  the 
recumbent  to  the  upright  position  through  the  contraction  of  the 
recti,  the  edges  of  the  cleft  between  the  muscles  can  be  distinctly 
felt.  When  the  patient  stands  or  strains  there  is  a  bulging  corre- 
sponding to  the  site  of  the  hernia. 

The  coverings  of  this  variety  of  hernia  are  the  peritoneum 
and  transversalis  fascia,  an  aponeurotic  layer  corresponding  to  the 
stretched-out  linea  alba  and  the  skin.  The  passage  from  the  abdominal 
cavity  into  the  hernia  is  a  wide,  open  space,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  hernia  becoming  strangulated. 

Fortunately  in  most  cases  after  parturition,  relief  from  ascites, 
etc.,  the  walls  of  tlie  abdomen  are  sufficiently  lax  to  permit  of  the 
edges  of  the  recti  being  approximated  and  held  in  close  apposition 
with  sutures.    In  this  manner  these  hemiae  are  cured. 
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An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  and  the  skin  and  fat 
dissected  outward,  on  either  side,  away  from  the  middle  line,  until 
the  aponeurosis  is  clearly  exposed.  The  inner  edge  of  either  rectus 
muscle  is  exposed  by  incising  the  aponeurosis  along  the  edge  of 
each  muscle.  The  layers  that  stretch  across  the  space  between  the 
recti  are  the  attenuated  fibrous  layer  that  corresponds  to  the 
stretched  linea  alba,  the  transversalis  fascia,  and  the  peritoneimi. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  incise  these  layers;  they  may  be  infolded 
into  the  abdomen  as  the  edges  of  the  recti  are  approximated.  The 
umbilicus  is  excised,  the  opening  which  results  being  closed  with 
several  catgut  sutures.  The  edges  of  the  recti  are  brought  together 
in  the  middle  line  with  a  number  of  mattress  sutures  of  kangaroo 
tendon.  The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis,  corresponding  to  the  ante- 
rior sheath  of  the  rectus,  are  overlapped,  one  over  the  other,  across 
the  middle  line,  and  secured  thus  with  a  sufficient  number  of  mat- 
tress sutures  of  kangaroo  tendon  placed  fairly  close  together.  The 
edge  of  the  overlapping  aponeurotic  layer  is  sutured  to  the  surface 
of  the  overlapped  layer  with  a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut 
in  order  to  fix  it  still  more  securely.  Finally  the  edges  of  the  skin, 
which  is  more  than  abundant,  are  trimmed  away  and  sutured 
together. 

PosT-oPERATiVB  Ventral  Hernia. — A  commou  variety  of 
ventral  hernia  is  that  which  follows  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall, 
wounds,  etc.  Hernia  is  less  likely  to  follow  careful  suturing,  and 
where  healing  by  first  intention  results.  The  condition  is  due  to 
failure  of  the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  to  unite  securely,  and  to 
weakening  and  yielding  of  the  cicatrix  and  to  degeneration  of  the 
muscle.  In  those  cases  where  the  healing  process  has  been  accom- 
panied by  intra-peritoneal  suppuration  and  drainage  has  been  neces- 
sary, we  find  the  intestine  and  omentum  adherent  to  the  interior  of 
the  sac  (peritoneum)  along  the  line  of  the  cicatrix. 

This  variety  of  hernia  is  seen  in  the  middle  line  and  laterally; 
in  the  usual  sites  of  incision  for  operations  on  the  uterus,  tubes,  etc. ; 
for  gall-stones,  appendicitis,  colostomy. 

These  hemiae  are  sometimes  ver}^  large.  The  contents  bulge 
into  the  hernia  through  a  large,  roomy  passage  corresponding  to 
the  location  in  the  fascia,  muscle,  and  aponeurosis,  wliere  the  parts 
have  failed  to  unite.  There  is  but  sli^lit  danger  of  strangulation. 
The  coverings  consist  of  the  skin,  which  presents  the  cicatrix; 
maybe  or  maybe  not  the  transversalis  fascia,  and  the  peritoneum 
which  lines  the  interior  of  the  protrusion  and  forms  the  sac  of  the 
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hernia.    The  contents,  intestine,  omentum,  etc.,  are  usually  adherent 
to  the  sac  (peritoneum)  along  the  line  of  the  cicatrix. 

An  elliptical  incision  which  surrounds  the  cicatrix  is  made,  the 
long  axis  of  the  ellipse  corresponding  to  the  line  of  the  cicatrix. 
The  incision  penetrates  the  skin  down  into  the  fat  layer.  Search 
is  made  around  the  base  of  the  hernia  for  the  aponeurosis,  which 
should  be  exposed  all  around  for  an  inch  or  more.  The  edges  of 
the  aponeurosis  are  recognized  and  dissected  clean.  Underneath 
the  aponeurosis  the  edges  of  the  muscle  are  sought  for  and  exposed. 
The  peritoneal  layer  is  incised,  and  the  abdominal  cavity  is  entered. 
Care  must  be  exercised  when  the  peritoneum  is  incised  and  the 
abdomen  entered  not  to  injure  adherent  gut  and  omentum.  Omen- 
tum, which  is  adherent  to  the  (sac)  peritoneum,  is  ligated  and 
divided.  Adherent  gut  is  carefully  detached  from  the  peritoneum 
surface  along  the  line  of  the  cicatrix.  If  the  gut  is  accidentally 
torn  the  opening  must  be  closed  with  a  Lembert  suture.  After  the 
omentum  has  been  separated  or  ligated  and  divided,  and  adherent 
gut  separated  and  returned  to  the  abdomen,  we  proceed  to  close 
the  abdominal  incision.  The  edges  of  the  peritoneum,  and  includ- 
ing the  transversalis  fascia  in  order  to  secure  a  better  hold,  are 
sutured  together  with  a  continuous  catgut  stitch.  The  edges  of 
the  muscle  are  next  approximated  with  several  chromic  catgut  sutures. 
The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  should  be  overlapped,  if  possible,  and 
joined  securely  with  a  sufficient  number  of  sutures  of  kangaroo 
tendon  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  cure  of  diastase 
of  the  recti,  as  described  above.  The  edges  of  the  skin  are  brought 
together  in  the  usual  manner. 

THE  STOMACH. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Stomach. — ^The  stomach  is  a  pear- 
shaped,  pouched  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  with  a  capacity 
of  from  three  to  four  pints.  It  is  suspended  obliquely  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  upon  the  left  side,  extending  from  the  oesophagus 
to  tlie  duodenum.  Its  walls  are  thick,  and  consist  of  a  serous,  a 
muscular,  a  submucous  and  a  mucous  membrane  coat. 

The  larger  end  of  the  stomach,  the  cardiac,  is  above  and  toward 
the  left  side;  the  smaller  end,  the  pyloric,  is  below  and  toward  the 
right  side. 

The  oesophageal  opening  is  called  the  cardiac,  and  the  open- 
ing into  the  duodenum,  the  pyloric  orifice.  The  dilated  left  end 
of  the  stomach — i.e.,  that  part  to  the  left  of  the  oesophageal  open- 
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ing — ^is  called  the  fundus;  the  middle  part,  the  body;  and  the  right, 
rather  constricted  portion,  the  pylorus. 

The  stomach  presents  an  upper  or  right  border,  the  lesser 
curvature,  and  a  lower  or  left  border,  the  greater  curvature.  The 
lesser  curvature  is  about  four  inches  long,  and  continuous  with 
the  line  of  the  oesophagus,  almost  perpendicular,  straight  up  and 
down.  The  greater  curvature  is  about  three  times  as  long  as  the 
lesser  curvature.  The  stomach  has  an  anterior  wall  which  is  directed 
forward  and  upward,  and  a  posterior  wall  which  is  directed  back- 
ward and  downward. 

The  adult  stomach,  moderately  distended,  measures  in  its 
longest  diameter  from  ten  to  twelve  inches;  from  the  greater  to 
the  lesser  curvature,  four  to  five  inches;  and  from  the  anterior  to 
the  posterior  wall  about  three  and  one-half  inches.  When  the 
stomach  is  empty  the  first  and  second  diameters  are  diminished 
and  the  third  disappears,  as  the  walls  come  into  contact  with  each 
other.  In  this  condition  the  mucosa  is  thrown  into  numerous  folds 
and  rugae. 

The  opening  between  the  pylorus  and  the  duodenum  is  indi- 
cated by  a  well-marked  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  It 
is  made  up  of  circular  muscular  fibers,  which  act  as  a  sphincter 
and  which  serve  to  shut  off  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  from  that 
of  the  duodenum. 

The  stomach  is  situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  and  the 
epigastric  regions;  about  five-sixths  part  of  the  organ  lies  to  the 
Idft  of  the  middle  line,  the  pyloric  end  lying  to  the  right  of  the 
middle  line.  The  cardiac  orifice  is  located  one  inch  below  the 
diaphragm,  to  the  left  of  the  body  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra, 
and  at  a  depth  of  11  cm.  from  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen,  on 
a  line  directlv  behind  the  articulation  of  the  seventh  left  costal 
cartilage  with  the  sternum.  The  pyloric  orifice  lies  to  the  right 
and  a  little  below  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  nearer  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  cardiac 
orifice  to  the  pyloric  orifice  would  be  downward  and  to  the  right. 
The  fundus  of  the  stomach  reaches  upward  as  high  as  the  level  of 
the  fifth  costal  cartilage,  and  is  separated  from  the  base  of  the  left 
lung  by  the  diaphragm. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  toward  the  left,  is  in 
relation  with  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs,  the  diaphragm 
being  interposed;  the  pyloric  end  and  upper  part  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  stomach  are  covered  by  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 
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Corresponding  to  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach,  along  its  great 
curvature  and  attached  to  it  by  the  so-called  gaatro-colic  ligament,  is 
the  tranaveree  colon. 

A  triangular  area  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  Btomach — ^near 
the  left  free  border  of  the  ribs — ia  in  direct  relation  with  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall,  and  is  here  aeceesiblQ  for  operation.  The 
base  of  this  triangular  space  is  indicated  upon  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen  by  a  transverse  line,  which  corresponds  to  the  transTerse 
colon  and  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  wbic^  is  driwn 
through  the  tip  of  the  tenth  rib  (cos- 
tal cartilage)  of  either  aide.  The 
other  lines  of  the  triangle  are,  upon 
the  left,  the  free  border  of-  the  ribs, 
'  and,  upon  the  right  side,  a  line  cor.- 
responding  to  the  anterior  thin  edge 
of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  tenth  right 
coetal  cartilage  to  the  tip  of  the 
eighth  left  costal  cartilage. 

Behind  the  stomach  lie  the  pan- 
.  creas,  with  the  splenic  vessels  passing 
along  its  upper  border,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  jejunum,  the  upper  part  of 
the  left  kidney  and  suprarenal  capsule, 
and,  toward  the  left,  the  spleen. 

Behind  the    pyloric   end  of   the 
Etoniach    are    the    duodenum,    portal 
Fig.  i69.-SaBitui    Section    to     Vein   and   common  bile-duct,   head   of 
Show    tbe    Arrangement    o(    the     (^e   pancreas   and  fiist  lumbaT  verte- 

Oreal  and  Lesaer  OmenU,   elc.     :  ^  ^     ^i.        j-      t  _i 

Indicates  situaiioo  vbere  tbe  iny-  bra,  CFura  01  the  diaphragm,  aorta 
tn  ot  thf  enax  omemum  become     ^(-jtij  jfjg  cceliac  axis,  Bolar  Sympathetic 

tontum  Bhiib  iDvesls  tbe  Irana-  plesUS,  thoTacic  duct,  VCUa  CSVa  in- 
verse colon,  thus  Joining  Ihe  latter       ferior,  ctc. 

The  spleen  lies  to  the  left  of  the 
Btomach  ami  rniher  behind  it.  The  gall-bladder  is  in  relation  with 
the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach. 

Tlif  stomnch  is  entirely  enveloiwd  by  the  peritoneum,  which 
forms  it?  serous  coat ;  above,  extending  between  the  transverse 
fissure  of  the  liver  and  the  lesser  cun-ature  of  the  stomach,  the 
two  layers  of  the  peritoneum  join  to  form  the  lesser  omentum, 
gas tro- hepatic  ligament,  between   the   layers  of   which,   toward   its 
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FlK-  m.— Stomach,  ihowlas  Artcriei  that  Supply  tt.  Ita  Lrmpbatlci  and 
AtiuBDt  Lrmiib  Nodfs.  CorrapoDdlDS  to  tba  lexer  curraCure,  tbs  Irm- 
pballca  run  In  a  dlrMtloo  mwaj  from  the  DTlorai  to  terminate  In  the  node* 
alODK  this  border  of  the  itomaeh.  Correipondlns  to  the  greater  cunature, 
ther  run  toward  tbe  PTlorui  to  commuolcate  w[tli  tbe  aoAea  below  and 
behind  the  prlorla  end  of  the  etonuch.  Tbe  Irmphatlca  of  the  tundu*  ter- 
minate Id  tbe  Dodea  at  the  hllum  of  tbe  apleeo.  ED.  eplplolca  deitn;  SB 
epiploic*  ■Inletra:  0,  gaelrlc:  OD,  laitro-duodeDalle:  B,  hepatic;  P,  pjriorle: 
8,  iplenlc.    Arrowa  Indicate  dlrectloD  ol  tbe  trmpb  current. 
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right  edge,  the  hepatic  artery,  portal  vein,  and  common  bile-duct 
are  located. 

Below,  at  the  greater  curvature,  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum, 
after  enveloping  the  stomach,  again  join  to  form  the  great  omen- 
tum through  which  the  transverse  colon  is  attached  to  the  greater 
curvature  of  the  stomach.  That  portion  of  the  great  omentum 
which  joins  the  stomach  to  the  transverse  colon  is  called  the  gastro- 
colic ligament.  Toward  the  left,  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum 
which  cover  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  stomach 
also  join  together  to  form  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  but  they 
again  separate  so  as  to  invest  the  spleen  and  connect  it  with  the 
fundus  of  the  stomach.  Between  the  layers  of  the  gastro-splenic 
omentum  the  arteria  epiploica  sinistra,  a  large  branch  of  the  splenic, 
and  the  vasa  brevia  pass  to  the  fundus  of  the  stomach. 

The  arteries  which  supply  the  stomach  are  derived  from  the 
coeliac  axis,  and  consist  of  large  branches  which  course  along  the 
lesser  and  greater  curvatures;  these  vessels  give  off  large  branches, 
which  ramify  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  stomach, 
coursing  from  the  periphery  toward  the  middle  of  each  surface; 
along  the  lesser  curvature,  the  pyloric  artery,  a  branch  of  the 
hepatic,  and  the  gastric  artery  anastomose;  along  the  greater 
curvature,  anastomosing  with  each  other,  are  the  gastro-epiploica 
dextra  from  the  hepatic  and  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra  from  the 
splenic.  The  vasa  brevia,  from  the  splenic,  ramify  upon  the  left 
end,  fimdus,  of  the  stomach. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  stomach  form  a  plexus  of  dilated  lymph- 
spaces  in  the  submucous  layer.  From  these  spaces  the  lymphatic 
vessels  run  toward  the  upper  and  lower  borders  and  toward  the 
left  end  of  the  stomach,  where  they  terminate  in  a  number  of 
l}Tiiphatic  nodes  tliat  are  located  between  the  layers  of  the  lesser 
and  greater  omenta  and  the  gastro-splenic  omentum. 

According  to  the  direction  taken  by  the  lymphatics  that  drain 
it,  the  stomach  may  be  divided  into  three  areas:  the  region  adjoin- 
ing the  lesser  curvature,  the  region  adjoining  the  greater  curvature, 
and  that  corresponding  to  the  fundus. 

First. — The  hmphatic  vessels  that  drain  that  portion  of  the 
stomach  adjacent  to  the  lesser  curvature  terminate  in  a  chain  of 
nodes  that  are  situated  between  the  folds  of  the  lesser  omentum, 
along  the  course  of  the  gastric  artery,  reaching  from  the  pylorus 
upward  and  toward  the  left  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  gastric 
arter}'  strikes  the  stomach.    Here  they  leave  the  stomach  and  may 
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Fig.  161.~Variou8  Abdominal  InciBloDB.  B,  mid-rectus  incision;  (7,  incision 
for  left  inguinal  colostomy;  F,  Fenger  incision  for  stomach;  O,  vertical  and 
oblique  incisions  for  gall-bladder,  etc.;  H,  von  Hacker's  incision  for  gastrostomy; 
M,  McBurney  incision  for  appendicectomy;  8,  Incision  for  suprapubic  cystotomy. 
In  middle  line  above  umbilicus  is  linea  alba  incision  for  operations  upon  stomach. 
X  indicates  location  of  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  Dotted  line  drawn  from 
spine  to  the  umbilleui. 
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then  be  traced  backward  behind  the  pancreas  to  the  nodes  that  are 
found  adjacent  to  the  coeliac  axis. 

Second. — The  lymphatics  that  drain  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
of  the  stomach,  parts  adjacent  to  the  greater  curvature,  run  from 
the  left  downward  and  toward  the  right,  to  terminate  in  a  chain 
of  nodes  spread  along  the  greater  curvature,  and  below  and  behind 
the  pylorus,  along  the  course  of  the  gastro-epiploica  dextra,  whence 
they  may  also  be  traced  to  the  group  of  nodes  about  the  coeliac 
axis. 

Third. — ^The  lymphatics  that  drain  the  lower  end  of  the  cesoph- 
agus  and  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  fundus,  etc.,  pass  toward 
the  left  and  terminate  in  the  splenic  group  of  nodes  which  are 
situated  near  the  hilum  of  the  spleen,  between  the  folds  of  the 
gastro-splenic  omentum.  These  may  also  be  followed  along  the 
course  of  the  splenic  vessels,  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas^  to 
their  termination  in  the  nodes  about  the  coeliac  axis. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  STOMACH. 

Plication  of  Oaatro-hepatic  LigamentSy  etc.  (Beyea). — ^Tliid 
operation  consists  practically  in  '^reefing'*  the  lesser  omentum,  the 
ligaments — ^gastro-hepatic  and  gastro-phrenic — ^which  suspend  the 
stomach  from  the  liver  and  diaphragm.  It  is  done  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  stomach  up  into  its  normal  position  in  conditions 
of  gastroptosis. 

Incision  is  placed  in  the  middle  line,  four  inches  long,  between 
the  ensiform  process  and  umbilicus.  After  the  abdomen  has 
been  opened  the  liver  is  retracted  upward  and  the  stomach  drawn 
downward.  In  this  way  the  gastro-hepatic  ligaments  (the  fold 
of  peritoneum  that  attaches  the  stomach  to  the  liver)  and  the 
gastro-phrenic  ligament  (a  portion  of  the  same  fold  that  attaches 
the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  to  the  diaphragm)  are  exposed  to 
view  and  put  upon  the  stretch  and  their  increased  length  can  be 
readily  appreciated.  Three  rows  of  interrupted  silk  sutures  are 
placed  in  the  ligaments. 

Those  of  the  first  row  are  placed  about  one  inch  or  less  apart 
and  each  takes  a  bite  of  from  one-half  to  one  inch,  the  bites  being 
made  progressively  smaller  as  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  is 
approached.  The  ends  of  all  the  sutures  of  this  first  row  are  seized 
and  held  with  an  artery  forceps.  The  sutures  of  the  second  row 
are  then  introduced  and  take  bites  beyond  those  of  the  first,  and 
those  of  the  third  row  beyond  those  of  second  (Fig.  162).    Finally 
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tlie  sutnres  are  all  tied,  first  those  of  the  first  row,  then  those  of 
the  second  row,  and  last  those  of  the  third  row.  The  result  of 
this  operation  is  that  the  stomach,  especially  its  pyloric  portion, 
is  raised  upward  toward  the  liver  and  diaphragm  withoat  inter- 
fering with  the  mobility  of  the  organ  which  is  essential  to'  its 
properly  performing  its  functions. 


PiK-  lG2.~PllcaU0D  or  Outro-bepatlc  LlgamcDt  (Beptai.  I.  1.  *ni  S  lodlcate 
■  alDtle  Btltch  of  «ch  at  the  thrn  rowi  tbit  ■»  placed  In  tha  (utro- hepatic 
llgamcDt  aa  repreaented  br  the  dotted  llnei. 


The  sutures  are  of  the  mattress  variety,  and  are  introduced 
with  a  small,  curved,  round-pointed  needle. 

GastropUcation. — The  folding  in,  or  "reefing,"  of  a  portion  of 
the  wall  of  the  stomach  in  order  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  organ. 
This  operation  was  first  performed  by  Bircher,  and  is  applicable  to 
cnses  of  dilatation  without  etonosis  of  the  pyloric  orifice. 

The  abdominal  incision,  five  to  six  inches  in  length,  may  be 
plare<l   a  finger's  breadth  dialaiit  from  and  parallel  with  the  left 
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free  border  of  the  ribs,  commencing  above  near  the  tip  of  the 
enBiform  procesB,  or  it  may  be  located  in  the  linea  alba,  reaching 
from  a  point  one  inch  below  the  tip  of  the  endform  process  down- 
ward as  far  as  the  umbilicus.  Through  either  of  these  incisions  the 
stomach  may  be  brought  out  upon  the  abdominal  wall. 

According  to  Birclicr,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is 
folded  upon  itself  so  that  the  greater  curvaAre  may  be  brought 
up  close  to  the  lesser  curvature  and  fixed  in  this  position  with  a 
row  of  interrupted  silk  sutures;  these  should  take  a  good,  broad 
bite  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  including  its  serous  and  muscular 
coats.     Care  should  be  exercised  that  tlie  sutures  do  not  penetrate 


SectlOD  of 
Slomacb  ACter  OaBlropllcatlan; 
Ihe  Turned-Up  Portlan  Plied  by 
Four  Raws  of  Suturca,    (tF«<r,) 

through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  tlie  stomach.     Twelve 
to  fourteen  sutures  are  usually  re()uired. 

According  to  Weir,  the  fixation  may  bo  made  with  three  or 
four  R'jiarate  tiers  of  sutures,  one  superimposed  upon  the  other. 
After  the  stomach  has  been  brought  out  through  the  abdominal 
incii^ioii,  its  anterior  wall,  corresponding  to  the  long  diameter  of 
the  iirpaii,  ia  inverted,  and  the  edges  of  the  furrow  thus  made 
in  the  Willi  of  the  sioriiach  united  with  a  row  of  continuous  or 
interru|)icil  silk  sutures.  A  second  row  of  sururea  is  then  Intro- 
duccil  jmrulk'l  witli  ami  about  one  inch  distant  from  the  firrf.  A 
Ihird  and  (iiially  a  fourth  row  iimy  he  introduced,  the  last  row 
jiiiniiijr  (lie  greater  curvature  lo  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior 
wall  "f  the  ptotnnili  near  the  lesser  curvature.  In  this  way  six 
or   eight   ineln's   iif  the   stoninch   wall    may   he   reefed    in   and  the 
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organ  materially  reduced  in  size.  No  doubt  the  folding  of  the 
stomach  wall  is  made  more  secure  when  several  rows  of  sutures  are 
used. 

Infolding  of  the  Wall  of  the  Stomach  for  Ulcer. — ^This  plan  was 
suggested  by  Mitchell  and  answers  well,  provided  the  ulcerated 
area  is  limited  and  accessible,  especially  if  the  anterior  wall  is  the 
portion  involved.  The  stomach  is  exposed  through  an  incision  in 
the  middle  line  commencing  near  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  process  and 
carried  downward  toward  the  umbilicus.  The  ulcerated  portion  of 
the  stomach  wall  is  infolded  or  inverted  into  the  lumen  of  the 
organ  and  fixed  thus  with  two  rows  of  non-penetrating,  Lembert 
sutures  of  silk.  If  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is  the  portion 
affected  the  operator  may  attempt  to  gain  access  to  this  part  of 
the  organ  through  an  opening  which  is  made  in  the  gastro-colic 
ligament,  or,  better,  in  the  transverse  mesocolon. 

The  beneficial  result  of  the  operation  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  diseased  portion  is  placed  at  rest — free  from  peristalsis,  etc. — 
and  it  gradually  atrophies. 

It  might  be  advisable  to  perform  a  gastro-jejunostomy  in  addi- 
tion because  in  some  of  these  cases  the  pyloric  orifice  will  be  found 
to  be  more  or  less  stenosed.  Even  if  no  stenosis  of  the  pyloric 
orifice  is  present  the  gastro-jejunostomy  will  be  beneficial  in  that 
it  permits  easy  and  quick  evacuation  of  the  stomach. 

Oastrotomy. — ^This  operation  consists  in  making  an  incision  into 
the  stomach  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  a  foreign  body  lodged  in 
the  stomach  or  impacted  low  down  in  the  oesophagus;  for  explora- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  stomach,  ulcer,  hemorrhage,  etc.,  and  to 
treat  strictures  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus. 

Immediately  preceding  any  operation  upon  the  stomach  the 
organ  should  be  emptied  and  irrigated,  if  the  conditions  permit, 
with  the  stomach  tube.  This  is  best  done  just  before  the  patient 
is  anaesthetized.  It  is  desirable  that  the  stomach  be  empty  when 
it  is  opened  during  the  course  of  the  operation. 

The  incision  may  be  made  in  the  middle  line  through  the  linea 
alba,  three  to  five  inches  long,  commencing  above  about  one  inch 
below  the  ensiform  process,  and  extending  downward  toward  the 
umbilicus;  or  an  incision  may  be  made  just  to  the  left  of  the 
linea  alba,  passing  through  the  inner  margin  of  tlie  left  rectus 
muscle;  or  the  Fenger  incision,  parallel  with  the  free  border  of 
the  U*ft   ribs,   may   be  employed.     This   last   incision    (Fenger)    is 
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probably  the  best  if  the  ultimate  object  is  to  reach  the  oesophagus 
(see  Pig.  161). 

Having  carried  the  incision  down  to  the  parietal  layer  of  the 
peritoneum,  this  is  picked  up  with  two  toothed  forceps  and  a  small 
incision  made  between  them  with  the  knife;  through  this  incision 
the  finger  is  introduced,  and  upon  the  finger,  with  a  blunt-pointed 
scissors,  the  opening  in  the  peritoneum  is  enlarged  so  ajs  to  corre- 
spond in  length  with  the  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall.  Two 
fingers  are  then  introduced  into  the  abdomen  and  the  stomach 
searched  for.  If  there  is  a  foreign  body  in  the  stomach,  this  may 
oftentimes  be  felt  and  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  stomach.  The  thin 
anterior  edge  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  may  be  always  readily 
recognized,  and  this  is  a  good  guide  to  the  stomach,  as  the  stomach 
lies  directly  underneath  this  organ,  being  partly  covered  by  it; 
that  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  which  is  not  cov- 
ered by  the  liver  is  accessible  for  operation;  it  is  seized  with  two 
fingers  and  drawn  out  of  the  abdominal  incision.  If  the  stomach 
is  diminished  in  size  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  drawing  it  out 
through  the  incision  upon  the  abdomen. 

One  should  not  mistake  the  transverse  colon  for  the  stomach. 
The  transverse  colon  lies  below  and  close  to  the  greater  curvature, 
being  connected  with  the  greater  curvature  by  the  great  omentum 
(gastro-colic  ligament) ;  the  great  omentum  is  suspended  free, 
apron-like,  from  the  transverse  colon,  and  when  this  part  of  the 
intestine  is  drawn  out  upon  the  abdomen  the  great  omentum  is 
drawn  out  with  it;  the  colon  can  be  further  identified  by  its  saccu- 
lation, by  the  little  fatty  appendices  attached  to  it,  and  by  the 
striffi  which  run  along  its  length.  The  wall  of  the  stomach  is 
smooth,  and  the  blood-vessels  ramifying  upon  its  surface  have  a 
characteristic  course,  converging  from  the  periphery  toward  the 
center;  tlie  gastro-epiploica  dextra  and  sinistra  run  along  the  greater 
curvature  from  either  end  of  the  stomach,  anastomosing  with  each 
other. 

Tlie  stomach  may  be  examined  by  inspection  and  palpation 
before  it  is  opened.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  may  be 
palpated  through  an  opening  torn  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament.  If 
the  stomach  has  not  been  previously  emptied,  stricture  of  the 
(esophagus,  (»tc.,  the  attempt  should  now  be  made  by  the  operator 
to  express  the  contents  onward  into  the  duodenum  before  it  is 
opened. 

A  portion  of  the  stomach  wall  is  drawn  out  through  the  abdomi- 
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Fti.  16E.— Poatfrlor  Will  ot  Stomieli  Puatacd  out  throuih  IdcIbIod  In  Anterior 
Wall  by  Flmcrra  Passed  iDla  Space  beblad  Stomach  through  Opening  In  Gutro- 
coUc  Llgampnl.    Clamp  applied  lo  bleedlni  point. 
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nal  incision  and  after  gauze  pads  have  been  properly  arranged  to 
protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  the  stomach  is  incised.  When  the 
incision  is  made  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  stomach  con- 
tents from  entering  or  soiling  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If  there  is 
any  fluid  present  in  the  stomach  when  it  is  opened  this  should 
be  swabbed  out  or  removed  with  a  siphon.  The  stomach  is  best 
incised  in  its  long  diameter  and  the  incision  may  vary  from  one 
to  three  inches.  Bleeding  vessels  may  be  secured  with  ari«ry  forceps. 
Venous  hemorrhage  stops  after  the  artery  forceps  have  been  applied 
for  a  short  time,  but  spurting  ari;erial  branches  should  be  clamped 
and  tied  with  fine  catgut. 

After  the  removal  of  the  foreign  body  or  examination  of  the 
interior  of  the  stomach  or  treatment  of  ulcer,  etc.,  the  opening  in 
the  stomach  may  be  closed. 

The  closure  of  the  incision  in  the  stomach  is  best  effected  with 
a  continuous  Lembert  suture  of  fine  silk,  which  is  applied  with  a 
fine,  curved,  surgeon's  needle.  This  suture  includes  the  serous  and 
muscular  coats  and  takes  a  good  bite,  each  loop  being  drawn  fairly 
tight.  This  line  of  suture  may  be  reinforced  by  a  second  similar 
row  of  Lembert  sutures  which  bury  the  first  row. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  first  by  a  continuous  cat- 
gut stitch  which  approximates  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum 
and  transversal  is  fascia,  and  then  a  sufficient  number  of  interrupted 
silkworm-gut  sutures — each  including,  the  skin,  aponeurosis,  and 
muscle — are  introduced  or  the  incision  may  be  closed  layer  by  layer. 

For  Bleeding  Ulcee. — Operation  is  indicated  in  this  condition 
when  medical  treatment,  rest,  etc.,  fail  to  control  it  or  if  the  hem- 
orrhage recurs  and  is  profuse.  Owing  to  the  risk  of  increasing  the 
hemorrhage  the  stomach  should  not  be  washed  out  before  operating, 
lioss  of  body  beat  must  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible  during  the 
operation.  When  the  stomach  is  exposed  it  should  be  emptied  by 
expressing  the  contents  onward  into  the  duodenum.  Before  open- 
ing the  stomach  its  surface  should  be  carefully  examined  by  inspec- 
tion and  palpation  in  an  effort  to  locate  the  ulcer;  a  puckering 
of  the  surface,  thickening  of  the  wall,  or  difference  in  color  may 
indicate  its  site.  If  unable  to  obtain  a  clue  to  the  location  of  the 
ulcer  by  these  means,  then  the  stomach  must  be  incised  and  its 
inner  surface  systematically  explored,  first  the  anterior  wall  and 
then  the  posterior,  and  finally  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  ends.  This 
examination  may  be  made  with  the  naked  eye,  bringing  different 
areas  of  the  stomach  wall  into  the  incision,  one  after  the  other, 
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or  assisted  by  the  introduction  of  a  speculum  and  the  use  of  a 
reflector.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  may  be  brought  into 
view  by  introducing  one  or  two  fingers  through  a  rent  in  the  gastro- 
colic ligament  so  as  to  reach  the  posterior  wall  and  invaginate  it, 
pushing  it  forward  into  the  incision  in  the  anterior  wall.  The 
first  part  of  the  duodenum  may  also  be  invaginated  and  examined 
in  the  same  manner.  If  no  ulcer  is  found  and  the  hemorrhage  is 
capillary  in  character  or  comes  from  small,  indiscoverable  ulcers, 
then  a  gastro-jejunostomy  should  be  done. 

If  an  ulcer  can  be  located  it  should  be  excised  if  possible.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  which  is  left  after  the  ulcer  has  been  excised 
are  brought  together  with  catgut  sutures,  one  or  two  layers  being 
used;  if  the  condition  necessitated  cutting  through  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  stomach  wall,  then  the  edges  of  the  peritoneal,  serous  coat 
must  be  united  separately  with  a  Lembert  suture  of  silk.  Bleeding 
points  are  clamped  and  ligated. 

If  the  ulcer  involves  the  posterior  wall  it  may  be  excised  from 
within,  working  through  an  incision  in  the  anterior  wall,  the  edges 
of  the  wound  being  brought  together  afterward  with  a  continuous 
catgut  suture.  If  the  entire  thickness  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach  has  been  cut  through,  necessitating  the  application  of 
outside  Lembert  sutures,  these  can  be  applied  through  an  opening 
torn  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament,  or,  probably  better,  through  a  rent 
made  in  the  transverse  mesocolon.  Adhesions  between  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  and  neighboring  organs,  especially  the  pancreas, 
may  add  considerable  difficulty  to  the  proper  execution  of  this 
plan  of  treatment. 

Should  the  ulcer  involve  a  part  of  the  stomach  wall  which 
is  inaccessible  for  excision,  cardiac  end,  or  should  excision  appear 
inadvisable,  then  the  effort  may  be  made  to  control  the  hemorrhage 
with  the  Paquelin  cautery,  or,  if  one  or  more  individual  bleeding 
points  are  discovered,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  clamp  and  ligate 
them.  Owing  to  the  friability  of  the  tissues,  these  ligatures  may 
cut  through  and  increase  the  hemorrhage.  Finally,  if  the  hemorrhage 
cannot  be  controlled  by  any  of  the  measures  mentioned,  then,  without 
further  delay,  a  gastro-jejunostomy  should  be  performed. 

If  the  ulcer  involves  the  pylorus,  a  pyloroplasty  according  to 
the  method  of  Finney  may  be  done,  excising  the  diseased  area  at 
the  same  time,  or  a  typical  pylorectomy  may  be  performed  if  time 
and  the  patient's  condition  permit;  or  instead  of  either  of  these 
radical  measures  and  without  further  regard  as  to  the  exact  source 
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of  tiie  bleeding  or  condition  of  the  pylorus,  a  gastro-jejunostomy 
may  be  perfonned.  Time  is  an  important  consideration  in  opera- 
tions for  the  control  of  hemorrhage,  and  the  patient's  condition 
may  preclude  prolonged  or  complicated  operative  procedures. 

For  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  CEsophagus. — ^An  ab- 
dominal incision  parallel  with  the  left  free  border  of  ribs,  accord- 
ing to  Fenger,  is  the  most '  satisfactory.  After  the  stomach  has 
been  incised,  as  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  finger 
is  introduced  through  the  opening  in  the  stomach  and  into  the 
oesophageal  orifice;  at  tiines  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  little  steady 
pressure  with  the  finger  before  this  opening  yields  so  as  to  allow 
the  finger  to  enter.  Conical  rubber  bougies  of  increasing  calibre 
are  then  introduced,  one  after  another,  into  the  oesophagus  and 
up  beyond  the  site  of  the  stricture.  If  the  stricture  is  dense  and 
unyielding,  the  operator  may,  according  to  the  method  of  Abbe, 
pass  a  thin  bougie,  carrying  a  strand  of  braided  silk,  up  into  the 
oeBophagus,  through  and  beyondj  the  stricture,  so  that  the  end 
carrying  the  silk  cord  may  be  felt  in  the  pharynx.  The  silk  cord 
is  seized  either  in  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  through  the  mouth, 
or  else  through  an  incision  which  is  made  for  that  purpose  in  the 
side  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus;  the  bougie  is 
then  withdrawn,  leaving  the  silk  thread  behind  it  in  the  oesophagus. 
A  conical  bougie  is  now  again  introduced  into  the  oesophagus  from 
below  through  the  opening  in  the  stomach;  this  bougie  should  be 
large  enough  to  become  tightly  engaged  in  the  stricture;  the  ends 
of  the  silk  string  are  then  seized  and  it  is  drawn  back  and  forth 
several  times;  it  will  then  be  observed  that  the  bougie  can  be 
passed  farther  and  farther  into  the  stricture;  bougies  of  increasing 
calibre  are  used  in  this  manner  until  the  stricture  is  sufficiently 
relieved.  The  incision  of  the  stricture  which  is  made  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  silk  string  is  accomplished  with  but  little  hemorrhage. 
The  bougie  and  string  are  finally  withdrawn  and  a  rubber  tube 
which  is  pcr7iitted  to  remain  is  passed  into  the  oesophagus,  its  end 
projecting  through  the  opening  in  the  stomach  and  out  of  the  abT 
dominal  incision.  Besides  this  tube  which  reaches  up  into  the 
oesophagus,  a  second  one  may  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  and 
left  there  for  the  purpose  of  feeding. 

In  the  abdominal  incision  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum 
are  fixed  to  the  corresponding  margins  of  the  skin  with  several 
catgut  sutures  and  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  stomach  then 
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united  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  interrupted  silk  sutures,  the  ends  of  the  sutures  being 
left  long  in  order  to  facilitate  their  removal  later.  The  abdominal 
incision,  except  for  that  portion  to  which  the  stomach  has .  been 
sutured,   should  be  closed   with    interrupted   silkworm-gut   sutures. 


Fig.  166.— Pyloroplasty.     Horizontal  incision  Into  the  pylorus. 


This  is  practically  a  gastrostomy,  and  through  the  opening  in 
the  stomach  the  effort  to  relieve  the  stricture  of  the  oesophagus 
may  be  repeated  if  necessary  after  an  interval  of  several  days.  The 
gastric  fistula  that  remains  closes  spontaneously  or  may  be  closed 
by  a  secondary  plastic  operation. 


*  Fig.  167.— Pyloroplasty.    Horlxontal  converted  Into  a  vertical  Incision 

and  sutures  placed. 

Pyloroplasty. — For  the  relief  of  cicatricial  stricture  of  the  pylorus 
causing  obstruction  to  the  emptying  of  the  stomach. 

Heinbcke-Mikulicz  Method. — The  results  obtained  from  tiiis 
operation  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  In  many  cases  the  symp- 
toms of  pyloric  obstruction  return  after  a  brief  period  of  relief. 
The  operation  should  not  be  performed  in  cases  where  a  condition 
of  active  ulceration  exists.  Under  such  conditions  a  pylorectomy 
is  the  preferable  operation, 
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The  stomach  is  exposed  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line 
and  its  pyloric  end  drawn  out  through  the  incision.  Pads  are  then 
properly  placed  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  during  the  rest  of 
the  operation. 

The  pylorus  is  incised  in  its  long  axis,  a  clean  cut  being  made 
through  all  its  coats;  this  incision  should  be  liberal,  from  4  to  6 
cm.  long,  reaching  crosswise  from  the  stomach  through  the  pylorus 
into  the  duodenum.  The  edges  of  the  incision  are  drawn  widely 
apart  by  tenacula  hooked  in  the  middle  of  each  edge,  and  in  this 
way  the  transverse  incision  becomes  converted  into  a  vertical  one. 
In  this  position,  the  opening  is  closed  by  a  row  of  interrupted  Lem- 
bert  sutures  which  take  a  good,  deep,  and  broad  bite,  these  being 
reinforced  and  buried  by  a  second  row  of  Lembert  sutures,  which 
may  be  continuous.  All  the  sutures  are  of  silk.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  close  the  opening  accurately,  especially  in  the  middle  of 
each  edge, — the  points  which  correspond  to  the  extremities  of  the 
original  incision.  The  result  is  a  marked  widening  of  the  pyloric 
orifice.  The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  according  to  any  of 
the  usual  methods. 

Finney  Method. — The  result  of  this  operation  is  a  gastro- 
duodenostomy.  For  benign  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  for  chronic 
ulcer,  etc. 

The  incision,  longitudinal,  is  placed  to  the  right  of  the  median 
line,  penetrating  between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus.  It  commences 
near  the  cnsiform  cartilage  and  is  carried  downward  for  a  distance 
of  from  six  to  eight  inches. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  pylorus  is  sought  for 
and  adhesions  that  bind  it  to  the  adjacent  organs  separated  or 
divided.  The  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  the  first  part  of  the 
duodenum  should  be  freed  as  coiupletely  as  possible.  Upon  the 
tlioroii^^hness  with  which  tliis  step  of  the  operation  is  accomplished 
will  (lej)oiid  in  a  lar»,'c  measure  the  success  of  the  operation  and 
the  facility  and  raj)idity  with  which  the  subsequent  steps  are 
executed.  At  times  the  pylorus  and  duodenum  will  be  found  to 
be  apparently  hopelessly  adherent,  but  after  a  little  patient  eflfort 
with  blunt  dissection  and  occasional  careful,  judicious  use  of  the 
scalpel  it  may  be  freed  with  comparative  ease.  The  method  of 
mobilizing  the  duodenum  described  by  Kocher  may  be  used  with 
excellent  ciTect.  See  mobilization  of  the  duodenum,  "Gastro-duo- 
denostomy/^  page  4 (JO. 
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After  the  duodenum  and  pylorus  have  been  mobilized^  a  silk 
suture  which  is  to  serve  as  a  tractor  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  pylorus,  and  with  this  the  pylorus  is  drawn  upward.  A  second 
tractor  suture  is  inserted  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  near 
the  greater  curvature,  and  a  third  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  duo- 
denum. The  second  and  third  tractors  should  be  placed  at  points 
equidistant — about  12  cm. — from  the  tractor  that  has  been  applied 
to  the  pylorus.  These  sutures  are  temporary  and  should  be  of  silk 
and  take  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  walls  of  the  organs,  but  should 
not  penetrate  through  their  entire  thickness.  The  second  and 
third  serve  to  indicate  the  lower  ends  of  the  incisions  that  are  to 
be  made  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum  respectively,  and  should  be 
placed  as  low  as  possible  in  order  that  the  new  pyloric  opening 
may  be  sufficiently  large.  While  the  upper,  pyloric,  tractor  is  drawn 
upward,  the  lower,  gastric  and  duodenal,  tractors  are  pulled  down- 
ward so  as  to  make  the  stomach  and  duodenal  surfaces  taut  and 
bring  them  into  apposition  in  order  to  facilitate  the  placing  of  the 
line  of  suture  that  is  to  join  them  together.  The  first  part  of  the 
duodenum  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  stomach,  along  its 
greater  curvature,  are  united  from  above  downward  as  far  as  the 
lower,  gastric  and  duodenal,  tractors  with  a  continuous  non-pene- 
trating Lembert  suture  of  silk.  After  this  row  of  sutures  has  been 
applied,  a  second  row  of  sutures,  mattress  variety,  is  introduced 
along  a  line  anterior  to  the  first  row  of  sutures.  Ample  space 
should  be  left  between  the  first,  posterior,  row  of  sutures  and  this 
second,  anterior,  row  of  mattress  sutures  in  order  to  permit  of 
making  the  incisions  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum  between  them. 
The  anterior  mattress  sutures  should  take  a  good  bite  in  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  but  they  should 
not  penetrate  the  entire  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  organs. 

The  anterior  row  of  mattress  sutures  are  not  tied  but  are  left 
long  and  loose,  their  ends  caught  with  artery  forceps  and  their 
loops  drawn  upward  and  downward  with  blunt  hooks.  While  the 
mattress  sutures  are  thus  held  out  of  the  way  the  incision  into  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  is  made.  The  incision  is  horseshoe-shaped. 
The  gastric  arm  of  the  incision  is  made  in  the  stomach  wall  com- 
mencing just  above  the  lowest  point  of  the  line  of  suture;  it  is 
carried  up  to  and  through  the  pylorus  and  around  into  the  attached 
portion  of  the  duodenum  to  a  point  opposite  where,  it  commenced 
in  the  stomach.    Hemorrhage  from  the  edges  of  the  incisions  in  the 
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stomach  and  duodenum  is  then  controlled;  for  this  purpose  clamps 
may  be  applied  temporarily;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
employ  any  ligatures  because  the  bleeding  usually  ceases  when  the 
edges  of  the  incisions  are  sutured  together.  It  is  desirable  to  resect 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  present  upon  either  side 
of  the  incision  in  order  to  limit  subsequent  contraction.  The  re- 
dundant edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  trimmed  away  so 
as  to  make  the  opening  of  the  new  pylorus  as  large  and  free  as 
possible. 

The  contiguous  edges  of  the  horseshoe  opening  for  the  pos- 
terior part  of  their  extent  are  united  to  each  other  with  a  con- 
tinuous, through-and-through  suture  of  catgut.  The  anterior  row 
of  mattress  sutures  are  then  drawn  tight  and  tied  and  the  operation 
is  thus  complete.  Several  additional  Lembert  sutures  of  silk  may 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  line  of  mattress  sutures,  burying  them^ 
so  as  to  secure  the  parts  still  more  firmly;  this  is,  however,  probably 
unnecessary. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  either  layer  by  layer  er 
else  with  a  sufficient  number  of  interrupted  sutures  of  silk  that 
penetrate  all  the  layers  of  the  abdomen,  special  care  being  taken 
to  include  the  peritoneum  in  each  stitch. 

With  Clamps. — According  to  the  method  of  Gould,  the  Finney 
operation  may  be  done  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  described  in 
"Gastro-jejunostomy,  Clamp  Method."  A  fold  of  the  wall  of  the 
stomach  and  a  fold  of  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  are  secured  with 
the  holding  forceps,  the  blades  sheathed  with  rubber  tubing.  The 
folds  grasped  -with  the  forceps  are  about  four  inches  in  length. 
The  blades  of  the  forceps  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  the  folds  of 
stomach  and  duodenum  united  with  a  non -penetrating  continuous 
suture  of  silk  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  in  gastro- 
jejunostomy. The  needle  still  carrying  the  thread  is  then  laid 
aside  until  needed  later  to  complete  the  operation.  The  folds  of 
stomach  and  duodenum  are  incised  and  the  corresponding  edges 
of  the  openings  joined  to  each  other  with  a  continuous,  through- 
and-through  suture  of  chromic  catgut.  The  clamps  are  removed 
and  tin;  needle  carrying  the  silk  thread  with  which  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  were  originally  joined  is  again  taken  in  hand  and 
the  operation  completed  by  applying  the  anterior  half  of  the  non- 
penetrating stitch  which  joins  the  stomach  and  duodenum  together. 
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(Jastrostomy. — The  formation  of  a  permanent  gastric  fistula  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  in  eases  of  simple  or  malignant  stricture  of 
the  cBSophagus.  The  fistula  should  permit  the  introduction  of  nutri- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  escape  of  stomach  contents. 

Method  op  Ssabanajbw  and  Fbanck. — ^A  very  satisfactory 
operation.  The  incision  is  placed  parallel  with  the  left  free  border  of 
the  ribs  and  should  be  not  more  than  two  inches  long,  commencing 
above  to  the  side  of  ensiform  process.  The  upper  end  of  the  incision 
is  opposite  the  tip  of  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib.  The  incision  is 
continued  down  through  the  muscles  and  parietal  peritoneum.  The 
margins  of  the  peritoneum  and  fascia  transversalis  are  fixed  to  the 
edges  of  the  muscles  in  the  abdominal  incision  with  one  or  two  catgut 
stitches  on  either  side,  near  the  middle.  The  anterior  wall  of  the 
stomach,  near  the  fundus,  is  seized  with  two  fingers,  and  drawn  out 
of  the  wound  in  a  cone-shaped  process  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches 
long  and  a  silk  sling  suture  passed  through  its  apex  t<»  serve  as  a 
tractor.  The  base  of  this  process  of  the  stomach  wall  is  fixed  all 
around  to  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  abdomen  with  a  continuous 
chromic  catgut  suture.  This  suture  includes  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats  of  the  stomach  and  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  and 
transversalis  fascia  and  deep  muscular  layer  in  the  abdominal  incision. 
They  do  not  pass  through  the  skin  nor  should  they  pass  through  Ihe 
entire  thickness  of  the  stomach  wall.  After  this  step  of  the  operation 
has  been  completed  a  second  short  incision  about  three-fourths  inch 
long  is  made  through  the  integument,  one  and  one-half  inches  above 
and  parallel  with  the  first  incision  and  well  above  the  free  border  of 
the  ribs.  The  bridge  of  integument  that  intervenes  between  this  and 
the  first  incision  is  raised  bluntly  with  the  handle  of  the  knife  and, 
using  the  silk  sling  as  a  tractor,  the  apex  of  the  cone-shaped  process  of 
the  stomach  wall  is  drawn  through  into  the  second  small  incision,  where 
it  is  fixed  with  four  to  six  interrupted  chromic  catgut  sutures.  The 
edges  of  the  skin  corresponding  to  the  first  incision  are  approximated 
with  several  internipted  silkworm-gut  sutures.  The  conical  process 
of  the  stomach  wall  is  thus  buried  underneath  the  bridge  of  tissue 
between  the  two  incisions.  After  the  apex  of  the  cone-shaped  process 
of  the  stomach  has  been  sutured  to  the  second  small  incision,  it  may 
be  opened  and  a  tube  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  feeding.  A 
fistulous  tract  about  two  inches  long  which  is  bent  around  the  free 
border  of  the  ribs  and  leads  into  the  stomach  is  the  result. 
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Witzbl's  Method  is  a  most  Batisfactory  operation.  An  incision 
is  made  below  and  parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  ribs.  The 
inciBion  commences  about  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  tip  of 
the  costal  cartilage  of  the  ninth  rib  and  is  carried  obliqnely  downward 
and  outward  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches.  The  integument 
and  aponeurosis  are  divided.  The  fleshy  fibers  of  the  internal  oblique 
are  exposed  and  the  fibers  separated  bluntly  with  the  handle  of  the 
knife ;  the  fleshy  fibers  of  the  transversalis  are  exposed  and  split  in  the 
same  manner  in  a  transverse  direction  corresponding  to  their  course. 
Thus  no  muscle  fibers  are  cut.    The  edges  of  the  incision  are  di;awn 
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apart  with  blunt  retractors  and  the  fascia  transversalis  and  peritonenni 
incised.  The  peritoneal  layer  is  picked  up  with  two  toothed  forceps 
and  carefully  incised  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  seized  and 
drawn  out  through  the  incision. 

A  No.  25  F.  soft-rubber  catheter  is  placed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  stomach  so  that  it  is  directed  obliquely  downward  and  toward  the 
right,  and  in  this  position  it  is  fixed  with  four  or  five  interrupled 
chromic  catgut  sutures  which  pick  up  the  wall  of  the  stomach  on  either 
side  of  the  catheter,  each  taking  a  good,  broad  bite,  but  not  penetrating 
through  the  entire  tliitknt'ss  of  the  wall  of  the  stomiich.  In  tins  way 
the  stomach  wall  is  raised  in  n  fold,  or  plait,  upon  each  side  of  the 
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tube  so  that  when  the  sutures  are  tied  the  two  folds  meet  and  com- 
pletely bury  the  tube.  Corresponding  to  the  end  of  the  catheter  a 
very  small  opening  is  made  in  the  stomach  wall  with  the  point  of  the 
knife,  and  through  this  the  end  of  the  catheter  is  pushed  so  that  about 
three  inches  of  its  length  is  within  the  stomach.  The  opening  in  the 
stomach  should  be  so  small  that  the  tube  will  be  a  tight  fit.  The  end 
of  the  tube  is  secured  near  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  stomach  with 
a  single  fine  chromic  catgut  stitch  so  that  the  tube  cannot  become 
displaced.  The  free  end  of  the  tube  is  closed  with  a  ligature  or  forceps 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  stomach  contents.  The  four  or  five  sutures 
which  have  been  introduced  across  the  tube  into  the  stomach  wall  are 
tied  and  thus  the  tube  is  imbedded  between  the  two  folds  of  the 
stomach  wall  which  form  a  canal  about  the  tube.  An  additional  line  of 
suture  is  introduced  to  secure  the  accurate  coaptation  of  the  two  folds 
of  the  stomach  wall  over  the  tube,  and  at  the  point  where  the  end  of 
the  tube  penetrates  the  stomach  the  sutures  are  extended  a  sufficient 
distance  beyond  to  insure  against  leakage  from  the  stomach  around 
the  tube.  This  line  of  suture  is  continuous,  non-penetrating,  of  fine 
catgut.  That  part  of  the  stomach  wall  which  is  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  end  of  the  catheter  as  it  emerges  from  the  canal  formed  by  the 
folding  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  is  secured  with  two  non-penetrating 
sutures  of  chromic  catgut.  These  sutures  are  used  to  fix  the  stomach 
to  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia  in  the 
abdominal  incision.  Each  of  these  sutures  takes  several  good,  broad 
bites  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  but  should  not  pass  through  its 
entire  thickness.  One  of  the  sutures  is  placed  above  the  point  where 
the  tube  emerges  and  the  other  below.  They  serve  to  suspend  that  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  which  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  tube, 
to  the  parietal  peritoneum. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  except  where  the  tube  emerges. 
The  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia  are  sewed 
together  with  several  sutures  of  plain  catgut.  These  are  introduced 
before  the  suspension  sutures  are  tied.  The  edges  of  the  split  muscles 
return  into  close  approximation.  The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  are 
united  with  a  chromic  catgut  suture  and  finally  the  skin  with  several 
sutures  of  silk-worm  gut. 

Kadku  Method. — An  excellent  procedure.  The  incision  is  made 
about  one  inch  below  and  parallel  with  the  left  free  border  of  the 
ribs,  about  three  inches  long,  the  upper  end  of  the  incision  opposite 
the  tip  of  the  eighth  costal  cartilage.     Instead  of  cutting  the  mus- 
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cnlar  layers,  the  operator  may  penetrate  bluntly,  separating  between 
their  fibers.  The  transversalis  fascia  and  parietal  peritoneum  are 
incised  in  an  oblique  direction,  along  the  same  line  as  the  integument. 
Some  operators  prefer  the  vertical  incision,  made  over  the  middle  of 
the  left  rectus,  commencing  above  about  one  inch  below  the  free  border 
of  the  costal  cartilage,  carried  downward  for  about  three  inches. 

A  portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is  seized  with  the 
fingers  and  brought  out  through  the  abdominal  incision.  Pads  are 
placed  to  protect  the  parts  and  a  very  small  opening  is  made  in  this 
part  of  the  stomach  with  the  knife.  A  soft-rubber  catheter  about  as 
big  around  as  a  lead-pencil  is  introduced  through  this  incision,  into  the 
stomach  for  about  two  inches  and  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  incision  with 
a  single  catgut  suture. 

Four  sutures  are  then  introduced  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  two 
above  the  catheter  and  two  below.  These  sutures  are  of  chromic  catgut, 
of  the  non-penetrating,  Lembert  variety.  They  are  placed  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  apart  and  take  a  good  broad  bite  penetrating  through 
the  serous  and  muscular  coats.  When  these  sutures  are  tied  they  serve 
to  raise  the  wall  of  the  stomach  up  around  the  catheter  in  the  shape 
of  two  folds  which  have  the  effect  of  infolding  the  catheter  into  the 
lumen  of  the  stomach  for  a  depth  of  about  one-half  inch.  A  second 
tier  of  four  sutures  is  introduced  in  a  similar  manner,  picking  up  the 
wall  of  the  stomach  about  one-half  inch  beyond  the  first  row  upon  each 
side,  burying  these  and  at  the  same  time  still  further  infolding  the 
catheter  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  A  third  tier  of  sutures  may 
be  employed,  but  these  are  usually  unnecessary. 

The  stomach,  the  portion  immediately  adjacent  to  the  catheter 
as  it  emerges  from  the  canal  formed  by  the  infolded  portion  of  the 
wall  of  the  stomach,  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum 
and  transversalis  fascia  in  the  abdominal  incision  with  two  suspension 
sutures,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  point  where  the  tube 
emerges.  These  sutures  are  of  chromic  catgut  and  do  not  penetrate 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  but  the  serous  and 
muscular  coats  only. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  except  for  the  small  space 
through  which  the  catheter  emerges  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  preceding  operation. 

Oastrorrhaphy. — Suture  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  for  perfora- 
tion due  to  ulcer  or  stab  or  gunshot  wounds.     The  surgeon  sliould 
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remember,  in  connection  with  stab  and  gunshot  wonnds,  that  the 
pancreas  from  its  position  is  especially  liable  to  be  injured  also. 

Ulcer  more  commonly  affects  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach 
than  the  anterior  wall.  Perforation  due  to  nicer,  however,  is  more 
frequently  met  with  in  the  anterior  wall.  There  may  be  more  than 
one  perforation.  The  stomach  should  not  be  washed  out  before 
operating  if  perforation  is  suspected.  An  incision  is  made  in  the 
middle  line  through  the  linea  alba  from  a  point  just  below  the  ensi- 
form  process  to  the  umbilicus  and  the  stomach  exposed. 

The  entire  stomach  should  be  carefully  explored,  first  the  ante- 
rior wall  and  then  the  posterior.  In  order  to  explore  the  posterior 
wall  an  opening  may  be  torn,  not  cut,  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament  or 
preferably  in  some  cases  in  the  transverse  mesocolon.  Through  the 
opening  thus  made  access  may  be  had  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach. 

If  the  wound  in  the  stomach  is  small,  it  may  be  closed  with  a 
non-penetrating  purse-string  suture  or  with  a  single  row  of  Lembert 
sutures  of  silk.  These  sutures  take  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  wall  of 
the  stomach,  and  should  include  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  only ; 
they  do  not  pierce  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  or 
enter  the  mucous  membrane  layer.  It  is  well  to  reinforce  the  first 
row  of  Lembert  sutures  with  a  second  row.  If  the  wound  in  the 
stomach  is  large,  for  example,  after  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  wall 
of  the  stomach  for  ulcer,  etc.,  the  opening  may  be  closed  with  a  con- 
tinuous, through-and-through  suture  of  chromic  catgut  and  then  in 
addition  to  this  a  row  of  continuous  licmbert  sutures  of  silk  are 
applied.  These  bury  the  through-and-through  catgut  stitch  and  bring 
the  serous  edges  into  accurate  apposition. 

If  there  is  difficulty  in  closing  the  perforation  by  suture,  owing 
to  dense  adhesions,  etc.,  it  might  be  plugged  up  by  applying  a  piece 
of  omentum  or  a  coil  of  intestine  against  it  and  fixing  it  by  suture 
to  tlie  stomach. 

If  the  peritoneum  has  become  soiled  by  escaping  stomach  contents, 
it  is  well  to  thoroughly  flush  out  the  abdominal  cavity  with  salt  solu- 
tion after  the  opening  in  the  stomach  has  been  closed. 

Gastroplasty. — ^I'he  steps  of  this  operation  are  quite  analogous  to 
those  (h'seribed  in  the  pyloroplasty  of  Heinccke  and  Mikulicz.  For 
hour-glass  contraction  of  the  stomach  due  to  cicatrization,  etc.,  de- 
pendent upon  chronic  ulcer. 

The  stomach  should  he  emptied  before  the  operation  is  commenced, 
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just  before  the  patient  is  anaesthetized,  with  the  stomach  tube.  The 
stomach  is  reached  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line,  commencing 
just  below  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  reaching  down  to  the  umbilicus. 

A  transverse  incision  is  made  in  the  constricted  part  of  the 
stomach,  penetrating  throtgh  the  entire  thickness  of  the  stomach 
wall  and  reaching  from  one  pouch  into  the  other.  Bleeding  points 
are  clamped  and  ligated  with  catgut.  The  edges  of  the  incision 
are  then  drawn  apart  with  two  tenacula  which  are  hooked  in  the  edges 
of  the  incision,  about  the  middle,  so  that  the  transverse  incision 
becomes  converted  into  a  vertical  one.  The  edges  of  the  incision  while 
they  are  held  thus  are  sutured  together :  first  with  a  suflBcient  num- 
ber of  interrupted,  through-and-through  stitches  of  chromic  catgut 
which  close  the  opening,  and  then  with  one  or  two  rows  of  Lembert 
sutures  of  silk.  The  latter  may  be  interrupted  or  continuous  and 
should  take  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  stomach  wall. 

This  operation  is  probably  not  so  satisfactory  where  chronic 
ulcer  exists  as  the  operation  of  gastro-gastrostomy  combined  with 
gastro-jejunostomy  as  described. in  the  next  paragraphs. 

(Jastro-gastrostomy. — ^The  establishment  of  an  artificial  commu- 
nication between  parts  of  the  stomach.  The  operation  is  done  for 
the  relief  of  symptoms  due  to  hour-glass  contraction,  the  result 
of  cicatrization,  etc.,  of  ulcer  affecting  the  body  of  the  stomach. 
In  exaggerated  cases  the  stomach  may  be  found  separated  into  two 
distinct  pouches  communicating  with  one  another  through  an  open- 
ing so  constricted  as  barely  to  admit  the  end  of  the  finger.  The 
object  of  tlie  operation  is  to  provide  a  liberal  opening  between  both 
pouches  which  will  readily  permit  tlie  discliarge  of  the  stomach 
contents  from  the  proximal  into  the  distal  pouch  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  tlie  passage  of  the  foodstuffs  over  the  ulcerated  area. 
Under  these  favorable  conditions  ulcers  will  often  heal  rapidly. 

The  stomach  (proximal  pouch)  should  be  emptied  with  the 
stomach  tube  immediately  before  operating  and  after  the  patient 
has  been  anaesthetized  or,  if  this  has  not  been  done,  then,  when 
tlie  stomach  is  exposed,  tlie  contents  may  be  expressed  from  the 
stomach  into  the  duodenum.  The  incision  is  placed  in  the  middle 
line,  commencing  about  one  inch  below  the  tip  of  the  ensiform 
process  and  reaching  downward  to  the  umbilicus;  it  can  be  still 
further  lengthened  if  necessary. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  stomach  is  sought.  It 
may  be  found  separated  into  two  pouches  of  nearly  equal  size  or 
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the  upper,  cardiac  pouch  may  be  quite  small  and  concealed  above, 
underneath  the  ribs.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  dealing  with  adhe- 
sions. The  stomach  may  be  adherent  to  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall,  and  the  breaking  down  of  these  adhesions  may  show  a  perfora- 
tion leading  into  the  stomach;  this  may  be  closed  by  infolding  all 
of  the  ulcerated  area  and  the  application  of  one  or  two  rows  of 


Fig.  176.— Gastro-gastrostomy.  The  two  stomach  pouches  have  been  joined 
togetbrr  with  a  row  of  continuous  Lembert  sutures  and  each  has  been 
Incised. 

ljonil)crt  sutures.  Tlie  operator  should  not  be  precipitate  in  break- 
ing down  adhesions  between  the  stomach  and  the  adjacent  organs, 
especially  the  pancreas  and  liver;  it  is  well  in  most  cases  not  to 
disturb  these  adhesions,  as  at  times  they  serve  to  close  up  an 
opening  into  the  stomach,  the  result  of  deep  ulceration. 

The  two   pouches   of  stomach  are   drawn   into   the   abdominal 
incision  or,  if  possible,  outside  upon  the  abdomen  and  after  pads 
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have  been  properly  arranged  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  the 
anastomosis  is  made  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  in  gastro- 
jejunostomy. The  two  pouches  are  joined  together,  side  by  side, 
with  a  continuous,  non-penetrating  silk  suture  carried  in  a  straight 
cambric  needle.  The  parts  should  be  united  thus,  in  a  straight 
line,  for  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  or  three  inches  if  possible. 
This  line  of  suture  forms  the  posterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous 
ring.**  An  incision  is  then  made  into  each  pouch  from  two  to  two 
and  one-half  inches  long,  parallel  with  and  about  one-quarter  inch 
distant  from  the  line  of  suture  that  has  been  applied.  These 
incisions  should  be  shorter  than  the  line  of  suture.  The  contiguous 
margins  of  the  two  openings  are  then  united  to  each  other,  all 
around,  with  a  continuous  penetrating  suture  of  catgut.  After  this 
line  of  suture  has  been  completed,  the  edges  of  the  openings  having 
been  joined  to  each  other  all  around,  the  needle,  carrying  the  thread 
of  the  first  non-penetrating  Lembert  suture  and  which  was  tem- 
porarily laid  aside,  is  again  taken  in  hand  and  the  anterior  half 
of  the  non-penetrating  suture — "outside  serous  ring" — is  applied. 
This  serves  to  bury  the  penetrating  catgut  sutures  that  unite  the 
edges  of  the  openings  in  both  pouches  and  thus  completes  the 
anastomosis.  The  parts  are  wiped  clean  with  a  pad  wet  with  hot 
saline  solution  and  returned  into  the  abdomen.  One  should  care- 
fully investigate  the  condition  of  the  pylorus,  and  if  any  constric- 
tion is  discovered  a  gastro-jejunostomy  sliould  be  performed,  in 
addition  to  the  gastro-gastrostoniy,  the  junction  being  made  between 
the  distal,  pyloric,  pouch  and  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum.  The 
abdominal  incision  is  closed  layer  by  layer. 

For  the  relief  of  hour-glass  contraction  where  the  presence 
of  adhesions  precludes  the  performance  of  a  gastro-gastrostomy, 
a  gastro-jejunostomy  may  be  made  between  the  proximal,  cardiac, 
pouch,  and  the  intestine.  The  operator  must  be  certain  to  secure 
this  part  of  the  stomach ;  it  may  be  the  smaller  of  the  two  pouches 
and  concealed  beneath  the  ribs. 

This  operation  may  be  done  with  the  clamps  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  "Gastro-jejunostomy,  Clamp  Method.'* 

Gastrectomy. — Excision  of  the  stomach  may  be  partial  or  com- 
plete.   The  partial  may  be  either  atypical  or  cylindrical. 

Partial  Atypical  Gastrectomy. — Plxcision  of  a  limited  portion  of 
the  wall  of  the  stomach,  without  interruption  of  the  continuity  of 
the  organ;  for  non-malignant  ulcer  (see  also  gastrotomy  for  bleeding 
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ulcer).  The  operation  is  indicated  in  those  cases  where  the  ulcerated 
area  is  limited  and  accessible. 

The  stomach  is  exposed  through  an  incision  in  the  linea  alba. 
Adhesions  that  are  encountered  are  gently  broken  down  with  the 
fingers  and  the  diseased  portion  brought  into  view  and  excised.  A 
diseased  area  of  the  posterior  wall  may  be  excised  from  withm  the 
stomachy  working  through  an  opening  made  in  its  anterior  wall,  or 
else  this  portion  of  the  stomach  may  be  made  accessible  by  tearing 
through  the  gastro-colic  ligament  or  through  the  transverse  meso- 
colon as  described  in  the  operation  of  ^'Posterior  Gastro-jejunos- 
tomy.^^  The  opening  in  the  stomach  that  remains  after  the  ulcer- 
ated area  has  been  excised  is  closed  with  a  through-and-through 
suture  of  chromic  catgut,  which  is,  in  turn,  reinforced  and  buried 
by  a  continuous  Lembert  suture  of  silk.  The  through-and-through 
suture  controls  the  bleeding  from  the  edges  of  the  stomach  wound. 
Spurting  vessels  may  be  clamped  and  ligated  with  ( catgut.  Mitchell 
has  suggested  that  simple  infolding  of  the  diseased  area  without 
excision  would  answer  very  well  in  many  of  these  cases. 

Excision  of  Ulcer  of  Lesser  Curvatukb. — ^A  ligature  is  ap- 
plied to  tlie  gastric  artery  on  either  side  of  the  ulcerated  area  and  the 
lesser  omentum  corresponding  to  the  location  of  the  ulcer  is  incised 
and  the  ulcerated  portion  of  the  stomach  tlnis  exposed. 

A  hcAlthy  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  well  beyond  the 

post(»rior  limit  of  the  ulcer  is  seized  with  an  AUis,  toothed,  clamp  and 

» 

with  another  similar  clamp  the  wall  of  the  stomach  in  front  of  the 
ulcerated  area  is  seized.  Making  tension  with  the  clamps  which  have 
been  thus  applied,  the  stomat^h  is  drawn  forward  in  the  form  of  a 
fold  wliich  corres{K)n(ls  to  the  diseajsed  area  and  a  holding  clamp 
with  tlie  blades  sheathed  with  rubber  tubing  is  applied  to  the  base 
of  the  fold  of  stomach  wall.  The  holding  clamp  is  applied  at  right 
angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  stomach. 

The  diseased  |K)rtion  of  the  stomach  which  is  grasped  between 
the  blades  of  the  holding  clamp  is  reseeted.  This  is  done  with  tlie 
scissors  outtinrr  fairly  clo^e  to  the  blades  of  tlie  holding  clamp.  The 
edges  of  the  incision  are  wiped  clean  and  then  united  with  an  over- 
liand  suture  of  chromic  cat^ait  and  the  holding  clani])  removed.  The 
suture  line  is  inverted  into  the  stomach  and  reinforced  with  a  con- 
tinuous row  of  Ixniihert  sutures  of  silk.  The  incision  in  the  stomach 
is  thus  closed  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  tlie  long  axis  of  the 
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stomach.  The  opening  in  the  lesser  omentum  is  closed  witli  several 
sutures  of  plain  catgut. 

This  plan  of  excision  of  the  ulcer  can  only  be  applied  to  those 
eases  where  the  diseased  portion  of  the  stomach  can  be  made 
accessible.  It  would  be  rather  more  dijfficult  to  follow  this  method 
of  treatment  in  cases  of  deep  ulceration  with  firm  adhesions  between 
the  stomach  and  adjacent  organs, — ^liver,  pancreas,  etc.  Under  these 
conditions  the  operator  might  wisely  content  himself  with  a  gastro- 
jejunostomy. 

Partial  Cylindrical  Oastreotomy. — ^Resection  of  an  entire  seg- 
ment of  the  stomach.  May  be  of  the  pyloric  portion  only,  pylo- 
rectomy;  or  the  pylorus  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  body  of  the 
stomach  may  be  resected,  the  partial  gastrectomy  of  Hartmann, 
Mayo,  and  Moynihan. 

Pylorectomy. — Resection  of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach. 
This  operation  has,  until  recently,  been  the  routine  one  practiced 
for  operable  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  pylorus;  but  in  the 
light  of  recent  experience  the  more  extensive  operations  of  Hart- 
mann and  of  Mayo  are  to  be  preferred  in  all  cases  of  malignant 
disease  of  the  stomach  even  if  the  condition  is  apparently  still  con- 
fined to  the  pylorus.  The  operation  of  pylorectomy  is  indicated 
in  some  cases  of  chronic  non-malignant  ulceration  limited  to  the 
pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach. 

The  incision  is  placed  in  the  middle  line  and  should  be  suffi- 
ciently large,  extending  from  the  ensiform  process  down  to  the 
umbilicus  or  beyond  this  point  if  necessary.  The  pyloric  end  of 
the  stomach  is  drawn  into  the  wound  and  well  surrounded  with 
gauze  pads  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  held  up  out  of  the  way  by 
an  assistant. 

Billroth's  First  Method. — The  first  step  in  the  operation  is  to 
secure  and  ligate  the  vessels  that  course  along  the  upper  and  lower 
borders  of  the  stomach.  Corresponding  to  the  upper  border,  near 
the  pyloric  end  is  the  pyloric  artery,  a  branch  of  the  hepatic; 
toward  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  is  the  gastric.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  lower  border  we  have  the  gastro-epiploica  dextra  coming 
from  the  riglit,  and  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra  fiV)m  the  left. 
These  vessels  should  be  ligatured  with  plain  cat<^it.  The  next  step 
of  the  operation  consists  in  the  detachment  of  the  pylorus  (dis- 
eased part  to  be  excised)  from  the  greater  omentum  below  and 
from   the   lesser   omentum   above.     With   a   blunt-pointed   ligature 
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carrier,  armed  with  catgut,  the  greateil  and  leaeer  omenta,  corre- 
sponding to  the  diseased  pylorus,  are  transfixed  and  tied  off  in 
sections.  Each  ligature  should  include  from  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  inches  of  the  omentum,  and  should  be  applied  doable  bo  that 
when  the  operator  divides  each   segment  of  the  ligated  omentnni. 


I.  carropopd 

rough   the 
thil   picture,    t 


he  may  do  «o  between  tl  e  lvaturo«  Usually  two  or  three  ligatures 
will  suHicc  for  the  Ic^cr  omentum  ga=tro  hepatic  ligament  and 
tlirce  or  f  I  r  for  Ihc  greiter  omentum  gi  tro  colic  li^^ament  One 
should  be  mindful  of  the  looaliou  of  the  common  bile  duct  and  the 
portal   iLin   in  tie  free  right  edge  of  the  le  ser  omentum      After 
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tbe  pylorns  has  been  thus  separated,  cut  away,  from  its  omental 
attachment  above  and  below,  the  hand  is  passed  over  the  lesser 
cnrrature  into  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity  and  down  behind  the 
stomach  to  thoroughly  separate  it  posteriorly.  The  detached  pyloric 
portion  of  tbe  stomach,  after  it  has  been  thus  separated,  may  be 
drawn  pretty  well  out  through  the  abdominal  incision,  so  that  tiie 
subsequent  steps  of  the  operation  may  be  executed  with  more  ease. 
Before  excising  the  diseased  portion  of  the  stomach,  clamps 
ftre  applied  about  the  duodenum  and  about  the  stomach.     Two  pair 


Fit.  nS.-Py]ar«t(.i 


of  short,  n  arrow -bl  a  (led  clamps  are  applied  to  the  duodenum.  Of 
the  two  clamps  the  one  nearer  the  pylorus  is  a  crushing  clamp;  the 
other,  which  is  placed  farther  along  on  the  duodenum,  about  one 
inch  distant  from  flie  first  clamp,  is  an  olastic-bladed,  rubber- 
sheathed  holding  clamp.  Two  long-bladcd  clamps  are  applied 
across  the  stomach,  one  inch  or  more  distant  from  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  stomach.  These  two  clamps  are  applied  parallel 
to  each  other  and  about  one  inch  apart,  so  as  to  leave  ample  space 
between  them  for  dividing  the  ptoniach.  Of  these  two  clamps  the 
one  nearer  the  pylorus  (diseased  portion)  is  a  crushing  clamp,  the 
other  an   elastic-bladcd    holding   clamp — the    blades   sheathed    with 
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rubber  tubing.  The  stomach  is  divided  between  the  two  clamps^  cut- 
ting rather  close  to  the  crushing  clamp  with  the  scissors.  The  stump 
of  the  pylorus  (diseased  portion)  enveloped  in  a  compress  is  turned 
over  toward  the  right  side,  the  crushing  clamp  which  is  still  applied 


FIff.  it:*.-- Ilfstoration  of  the  GaHtro-intt'stiual  Canal.  Hillroth's  First  Method. 
Tho  poHtonor  half  of  the  uon-pciictrating,  ''outsido  Borous  ring,"  BUture  has 
luTii  nppliod. 

preventing  any  leakage.  Hemorrhage  from  the  cut  end  of  the 
stomaeh  is  controlled  by  the  holding  clamp.  Any  spurting  points 
are  caught  with  artery  clamps  and  ligatured;  oozing  and  venous 
hemorrhage  cea?e  when  the  cut  end  of  the  stomach  has  been  closed 
by  suture.  The  cut  end  of  the  stomach,  except  for  the  lower  part 
which  is  left  oi)en  to  receive  the  end  of  the  duodenum,  is  closed 
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with  a  continuous  through-and-through  suture  of  chromic  catgut. 
This  suture  unites  the  cut  edges  of  the  stomach  that  protrude 
between  the  blades  of  the  holding  clamp.  The  suture  is  commenced 
above,  working  downward  toward  the  greater  curvature.  It  is  ap- 
plied with  a  straight  needle  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invert 
the  edges  of  the  stomach.  Each  stitch  is  drawn  fairly  tight.  The 
lower  part  of  the  opening  in  the  stomach  is  left  unclosed  for  a 
length  suflBcient  to  allow  for  the  implantation,  later,  of  the  end  of 
the  duodenum.  A  second  line  of  suture,  a  continuous,  non-pene- 
trating Tjembert  suture  of  silk,  is  introduced.  This  suture  inverts 
and  buries  the  first  line  of  suture,  the  through-and-through  catgut 
suture.  The  end  of  the  stomach  is  wrapped  in  a  compress  and 
temporarily  laid  aside,  and  the  attention  of  the  operator  is  directed 
to  the  duodenum. 

The  duodenum  is  divided  between  the  two  clamps,  rather  close  to 
the  crushing  clamp,  and  the  resection  of  the  pylorus  is  thus  accom- 
plished. The  end  of  the  duodenum  that  protrudes  between  the  blades 
of  the  rubber-sheathed  holding  clamp  is  wiped  clean  with  a  gauze 
compress. 

After  the  protecting  gauze  pads  have  been  renewed  the  end  of  the 
duodenum  is  sutured  into  the  opening  that  has  been  left  in  the  stomach. 
The  end  of  the  duodenum  is  joined  to  the  margin  of  the  opening  in  the 
stomach  with  a  continuous  non-penetrating  suture  of  silk.  This  suture 
catches  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  about  one-quarter  inch  beyond  its 
cut  edge  and  joins  it  to  the  wall  of  the  stomach  about  one-quarter  inch 
away  from  the  edge  of  the  opening.  This  suture  is  applied  only  half- 
way around  (the  posterior  half)  and  then  the  needle  is  laid  aside 
until  required  later  to  complete  this  outside  ring  of  suture.  With  a 
through-and-through  suture  of  chromic  catgut  the  edge  of  the  duo- 
denum is  accurately  sewed  all  around  to  the  edge  of  the  opening  in 
the  stomach.  After  this  line  of  suture  has  been  completed  the  needle 
carrying  the  silk  thread  with  which  the  posterior  half  of  the  outside, 
non-penetrating  suture  was  applied  is  again  taken  in  hand  and  the 
operation  completed  by  introducing  the  anterior  half  of  the  non- 
penetrating suture.  Special  care  should  be  exercised,  in  making  the 
anastomosis  of  the  end  of  the  duodenum  to  the  stomach,  to  accurately 
secure  the  point  where  the  perpendicular  line  of  suture,  that  which 
closes  the  end  of  the  stomacli,  meets  the  circular  suture  that  joins  the 
end  of  the  duodenum  to  the  stomach. 
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Billboth's  Second  Method. — ^This  opreation  dififers  from  the 
one  just  described  only  in  the  part  that  has  to  do  with  the  restoration 
of  the  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  to  be  preferred  to 
it  especially  if  the  stump  of  ttie  duodenum  is  short  or  filled. 

After  the  pylorus  has  been  resected,  the  end  of  the  stomach  and 
the  end  of  the  duodenum  are  both  closed  completely  by  inversion  and 
suture  and  a  posterior  gastro-jejunostomy  then  made.  According  to 
Billroth,  the  gastro-jejunostomy  is  made  with  simple  suture,  but  any 
of  the  methods  described  (see  "Gastro-jejunostomy")  may  be  em- 
ployed for  this  step  of  the  operation.    (See  Fig.  18G.) 

Method  of  Kocher  (Resection  of  the  Pylorus  with  Gastro- 
duodbnostomy). — The  abdominal  cavity  is  opened  through  an  incision 
as  described  in  the  preceding  operation  and  the  portion  of  the  stom- 
ach which  is  to  be  removed,  the  pyloric  portion  or  maybe  the  greater 
part  of  the  body  of  the  stomach  if  for  malignant  disease,  is  separated 
from  its  attachments  above  and  below.  The  greater  and  lesser 
omenta  and  the  vessels  that  supply  the  stomach  are  ligated  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  described  in  Billroth's  First  Method. 

After  the  portion  of  the  stomach  which  is  to  be  resected  baa 
been  isolated  and  separated  above  and  below,  it  can  be  lifted  out 
of  the  incision  provided  it  is  not  adherent  to  the  pancreas,  trans- 
verse mesocolon,  etc.,  and  the  operation  can  be  continued  with 
more  facility.  Two  heavy  holding  clamps  with  bare  blades  are 
applied  to  the  stomach,  reaching  from  the  greater  to  the  lesser  curva- 
ture. These  are  applied  fairly  close  together  and  at  least  two  fingers* 
breadth  away  from  the  external  limit  of  the  diseased  area.  The 
stomach  is  divided  with  the  scissors  between  the  two  clamps^  cutting 
close  up  against  the  second  clamp,  that  one  which  is  applied  toward 
the  healthy  portion  of  the  stomach.  The  edge  of  the  stump  of  the 
stomach  still  held  in  the  clamp  is  wiped  clean  with  a  gauze  pad  wet  in 
alcohol.  The  stump  of  the  stomach  secure  in  the  grasp  of  the  clamp 
is  then  wrapped  in  a  compress  and  laid  aside  temporarily.  The  dis- 
eased part  of  the  stomach  in  the  grasp  of  the  other  clamp  is  turned 
over  toward  the  right  side.  Traction  is  made  on  the  duodenum  to 
ascertain  wliether  the  duodenum  is  suflicientlv  free  and  movable  to  be 
brouglit  up  into  apposition  with  the  stomach  for  anastomosis  after  the 
resection  has  been  completed.  Two  straight  forceps  with  bare  blades 
are  applied  to  the  duodenum  quite  close  togetlier  and  well  beyond  the 
diseased  limits,  and  the  duodenum  is  divided  between  them.  The  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  stomach  is  thus  removed.    Tlie  cut  edge  of  the 
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dnodenum  graeped  between  the  blades  of  the  holding  clamp  is  wiped 
clean  with  a  pad  wet  with  alcohol. 

The  forceps  which  grasps  the  end  of  the  stomach  is  taken  up  and 
steadied  by  the  assistant  and  the  end  of  the  stomach  closed  with  a 
chromic  catgut  suture  carried  in  a  long  straight  needle.    The  suture 


!■■  been  Joined 


is  applied  through-and-through  proximal  to  the  blades  of  the  crushing 
forceps.  After  the  suture  has  been  introduced  the  forceps  is  removed 
and  if  the  edge  of  the  stomach  beyond  the  suture  line  is  too  wide  it 
may  be  trimmed  away.  If  there  is  any  hemorrhage  from  the  edge  of 
the  stomach  the  bleeding  points  may  be  clamped  and  iigated.  A 
second  line  of  suture  is  introduced.  This  suture,  of  silk,  penetrates 
the  serous  and  muscular  coats  only  and  inverts  the  edges  and  buries  the 
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first  line  of  suture.  A  third  non-penetrating  line  of  suture^  silk,  may 
be  introduced  and  this  in  turn  buries  the  second  line. 

The  stump  of  the  stomach  is  held  up  and  steadied  by  an  assist- 
ant and  the  end  of  the  duodenum  still  in  the  grasp  of  the  holding 
forceps  is  brought  up  close  to  the  stomach.  The  duodenum  just 
beyond  the  edge  which  is  held  between  the  blades  of  the  forceps  is 
sutured  to  tlie  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  low  down,  parallel  with 
and  close  to  the  line  of  suture  that  closes  the  end  of  the  stomach — 
within  two  inches.  This  is  accomplished  with  a  continuous  non-pene- 
trating suture  of  silk.  After  the  posterior  half  of  the  circumference  of 
the  stump  of  the  duodenum  has  been  sutured  to  the  wall  of  the  stomachy 
the  clamp  is  removed  from  the  end  of  the  duodenum  and  the  needle, 
still  carrying  the  thread  which  was  used  to  sew  the  duodenum  to  the 
stomach,  is  temporarily  laid  aside.  Before  the  clamp  is  removed  from 
the  end  of  the  duodenum  a  strip  of  narrow  tape  is  passed  around  the 
duodenum  or  a  compressor  clamp  with  rubber-sheathed  blades  is 
applied  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  contents  from  the  duodenum 
when  the  clamp  is  removed.  The  stomach  is  incised  just  in  front  of 
and  parallel  with  the  line  of  suture  that  joins  the  end  of  the  duodenum 
to  it.  Hemorrhage  from  the  incision  in  the  stomach  is  controlled  by 
clamping  and  ligating  bleeding  points.  With  a  through-and-through 
chromic  catgut  suture  the  edge  of  the  duodenum  is  united  to  the  edge 
of  the  incision  on  the  stomach  all  around.  This  suture  includes  all 
the  coats,  especial  care  to  include  the  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
After  the  end  of  the  duodenum  has  thus  been  sutured  to  the  opening 
in  the  stomach  all  around  the  needle,  carrying  the  silk  thread  with 
which  the  posterior  half  of  the  non-penetrating  suture  that  joins  the 
duodenum  to  the  stomach  was  introduced,  is  again  taken  in  hand  and 
the  anastomosis  completed  by  introducing  the  anterior  half  of  the 
outside,  non-penetrating  ring  suture. 

PoLYA  Method  of  l{F>;it)RiN(}  the  Continuity  of  the 
GASTH()-iNTh>5TiNAL  Canal. — After  Uie  pyloric  portion  of  the  stom- 
ach luus  Ikvh  resected  and  the  stump  of  tlie  duodenum  closed  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  gastro- intestinal  canal  may  be  re-estjihlished  by  drawing 
a  loop  of  the  jejunum  up  tiirou«rh  an  opening  wliich  is  made  for  this 
purpose  in  tiie  transverse  mesocolon  and  suturing  it  to  the  cut  end 
of  what  remains  of  tlie  stomach. 

An  opening  is  torn  in  a  non-vascular  part  of  the  transverse  meso- 
colon and  a  loop  of  the  jejunum,  ai)out  eight  or  t<.»n  inches  beyond 
the  duo(l(»no-jejunal  junction,  is  seized  and  drawn  up  through  the 
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openiBg  and  placed  alongeide  the  cut  end  of  tlie  stomach  and  the  dis- 
tal portion  of  the  loop  of  jejunum  anastomosed  to  the  cut  end  of 
the  atomach,  using  tlie  clamp  method  or  non-clamp  method  according 
to  choice. 

The  loop  of  jejunum  is  sutured  to  the  end  of  the  stomach  just 


Fli.  in.— autro-]aluDiMU>ni<r  (PHtm).  The  jalunum  li  drawn  up  throuih 
u  openlni  la  the  tnnirerBe  metocolou  ami  koaatomMed  to  the  aod  of  th* 
■tomach.  D,  alump  ol  duDdcDUm.  /,  Jejuaum  autured  to  tha  end  ot  th* 
atomach,  Poiterior  halt  ot  the  outalde,  Lritmberl.  row  ot  autiira  iDtraduced — 
opanlng  hu  been  nmda  In  the  Ipjunum  carreaposdlnc  to  the  opculns  In  tba 
and  Dt  the  atomach.     T,  piece  ot  tape  that  bolda  the  loop  of  JeJUDum. 


behind  and  bevoiid  Uic  cut  edge  which  is  still  held  in  the  rubber- 
sheatlied  liuMing  daitip,  with  a  non-pen etrating  continuous  future  of 
siUc.  The  jejunum  is  thus  sutured  along  the  entire  length  of  the  cut 
end  of  tlie  Htomuch  and  the  needle  carrying  this  suture  is  then  tem- 
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porarily  dropped  to  be  used  later  in  introducing  the  anterior  half  of 
this  non-penetrating  outside  line  of  suture. 

An  incision  is  made  in  the  attached  portion  of  jejunum  cor- 
responding in  length  to  the  opening  in  the  end  of  the  stomach.  A 
clamp  may  be  used  to  hold  the  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  jejunum 
that  is  incised  or^  if  no  clamp  is  used,  a  strip  of  tape  may  be  applied 


Fig.  182.— Gostro-jejunostomy  (Polf/a).  The  anastomosis  between  the  Jejunum 
and  end  of  the  stomach  has  been  completed.  The  anastomosed  parts  hare  been 
drawn  down  again  through  the  opening  in  the  transverse  mesocolon  and  the 
edges  of  the  opening  in  the  transverse  mesocolon  sutured  to  the  wall  of  the 
stomach  Just  beyond  the  site  of  the  anastomosis.  Stomach  and  stump  ofl  thQ 
duodenum  are  shown  in  dotted  lines  behind  the  transverse  colon  and  mesocolon 
which  are  still  reflected  upward.  D,  stump  of  duodenum;  J,  Jejunum;  TO, 
transverse  colon  which  is  reflected  upward  in  order  to  show  site  of  gastro- 
jejunostomy. 

about  tlio  jejunum  distal  to  the  proposed  location  'of  the  incision  in 
order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  contents  when  the  incision  is  made. 

The  sii])se(jiient  st-ejjs  of  the  anastomosis  are  made  exactly  as 
descri])ed  in  <rastr()-enterostomy  (page  -1G5). 

After  the  anastomosis  Inis  been  (completed  the  loop  of  jejunum 
and  the  attached  end  of  the  stomach  arc  drawn  down  through  the 
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opening  in  the  transverse  mesocolon  and  the  transverse  colon  reflected 
upward,  out  of  the  way,  and  the  edges  of  Hie  opening  in  the  trans- 
verse mesocolon  sutured  to  the  surface  of  the  stomach  well  beyond 
the  line  of  the  gastro-enterostomy  junction,  with  a  nmnber  of  inter- 
rupted silk  stitches. 

When  the  operation  has  been  completed  the  loop  of  jejunum 


Fig.  183.— Doyen  Holding  Forceps. 

carrying  the  attached  end  of  the  stomach  with  it  will  be  found  in  its 
original  position  below  and  behind  the  transverse  mesocolon. 

Habtmann's  Method  of  Gastkectomy. — The  partial  gastrec- 
tomy, according  to  the  method  of  Hartmann,  is  perfonned  for 
cancer  of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  and  is  based  upon  the 
normal  arrangement  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  stomach.     It  consists 


Fig.  184.— Hartmann  Holding  Forceps. 

of  resection  of  the  pylorus  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  stomach 
and  the  adjacent  lymphatic  nodes.  The  pylorus  is  drained  chiefly 
by  the  lymphatics  that  terminate  in  the  nodes  situated  along  the 
lesser  curvature — along  the  course  of  the  gastric  artery — ^between 
the  folds  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  and  for  this  reason  cancer 
originating  in  the  pylorus,  the  usual  site  of  the  disease,  spreads 
more  rapidly  along  the  lesser  curvature  than  along  the  greater 
curvaturo   (see  Fig.   ir>0),  involving  not  only  the  lymphatic  nodes, 
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but  also  affecting  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  part  of  the  organ 
early.    The  fimdus  is  not  affected  until  late  in  the  disease. 

In  this  operation  the  pylorus  and  body  of  the  stomach,  all 
of  the  lesser  curvature,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  greater 
curvature,  together  with  all  the  adjacent  lymphatic  nodes  are 
removed  in  one  mass,  the  fundus  only  remaining;  the  continuity 
of  the  alimentary  canal  is  restored  either  by  a  gastro-duodenostomy 
or  a  gastro-jejunostomy. 

The  abdominal  incision  must  be  sufficiently  liberal,  reaching 
from  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  downward  in  the  middle  line 
as  far  as  the  umbilicus  or  beyond  that  point.  The  hand  is  intro- 
duced into  the  abdomen  and  the  conditions  investigated.  As  a 
rule,  the  stomach,  tumor,  can  be  brought  out  through  the  incision. 
If  the  tumor  cannot  be  drawn  out  thus,  because  fixed  by  dense 
adhesions  and  by  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  surrounding 
organs, — pancreas,  liver,  spleen,  diaphragm,  etc., — ^then  the  case  is 
probably  not  a  suitable  one  for  this  radical  operation,  but  rather 
for  a  palliative  gastro-jejunostomy.  Inflammatory  adhesions  that 
are  not  too  dense  may  be  broken  up  with  the  fingers.  The  liver, 
etc.,  are  retracted  upward  by  the  assistant  and  the  stomach  seized 
by  the  operator  and  drawn  downward  and  the  index  finger  of  the 
left  hand  poked  through  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum.  In  this  way 
the  operator  is  able  to  explore  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach, 
the  lymphatic  nodes  in  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum  along  the  lesser 
curvature,  and  also  locate  the  gastric  artery  where  it  approaches 
the  stomach  near  the  cardiac  end  of  the  lesser  curvature.  A  catgut 
ligature  is  passed  around  the  gastric  artery  with  a  ligature  carrier 
and  tied.  The  pyloric  artery,  a  branch  of  the  hepatic,  is  also  tied 
near  the  pyloric  end  of  the  lesser  curvature.  An  opening  is  then 
made  in  the  gastro-colic  omentum  near  the  lower  border  of  the 
stomacli,  and  througli  this  opening  a  long  holding  forceps  with  bare 
blades  is  introduced  and  applied  across  the  body  of  the  stomach, 
the  tip  of  the  forceps  reaching  up  beyond  the  lesser  curvature 
close  to  tlie  point  where  the  ligature  was  applied  to  the  gastric 
arter}'.  A  second  similar  holding  forceps  with  bare  blades  is  applied 
across  tlie  stomach  to  the  pyloric  side  of  this  first  forceps  and  also 
reaching  from  the  greater  to  the  lesser  curvature.  These  two 
forceps  are  applied  very  tightly.  I'he  left  gastro-epiploic  artery  is 
ligatcd  close  lo  the  holding  forceps.  This  vessel  is  found  run- 
ning from  left  to  ripjht  close  to  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach. 
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The  stomach  is  divided  between  the  two  holding  forceps  and  then 
detached  along  its  greater  curvature,  working  toward  the  right  as 
far  as  the  pylorus.  The  gastro-colic  ligament  is  ligated  in  sections, 
each  section  being  tied  double  and  the  ligatures  applied  sufficiently 
far  away  from  the  border  of  the  stomach  so  as  to  get  well  beyond 
any  diseased  lymphatic  nodes  that  may  be  present.  If  there  are 
adhesions  to  the  transverse  mesocolon  the  operator  must  be  careful 
not  to  injure  the  arteria  colica  media  nor  to  include  it  in  a  ligature, 
because  this  vessel  supplies  the  transverse  colon,  and  its  occlusion 
would  result  in  gangrene  of  this  part  of  the  bowel.  The  stomach 
having  been  thus  divided  and  separated  above,  along  the  lesser 
curvature  from  the  gastro-hepatic  ligament  and  below,  along  the 
greater  curvature  from  the  gastro-colic  ligament,  is  drawn  away 
over  toward  the  right  and  there  are  thus  exposed  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  stomach  and  pylorus  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas, 
which  is  covered  by  the  parietal  layer  of  peritoneum  that  is  reflected 
upward  upon  the  posterior  abdominal  wall.  The  gastro-duodenal 
artery  is  now  sought  for  and  ligated.  This  artery  is  a  branch  of 
the  hepatic  and  is  found  behind  the  pylorus,  passing  downward 
between  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  the  second  part  of  the  duo- 
denum. It  is  necessary  to  tear  through  the  layer  of  peritoneum 
that  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pancreas  in  order  to  secure 
the  vessel.  The  detachment  of  the  lymph-nodes  that  accompany 
this  vessel  and  its  main  branch,  the  gastro-epiploica  dextra,  and 
which  are  located  behind  and  below  the  pylorus,  is  accomplished 
without  much  difllculty  or  licmorrhage.  Two  straight  holding  for- 
ceps with  bare  blades  arc  finally  applied  to  the  duodenum  and  the 
gut  divided  between  them,  and  thus  the  extirpation  of  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  stomach  is  accomplished. 

Tlie  open  end  of  wliat  remains  of  the  stomach  is  closed  com- 
pletely witli  a  lino  of  suture  which  is  applied  before  the  forceps  is 
removed.  This  is  a  tliruugli-and-through  suture  of  chromic  catgut 
and  is  applied  close  to  the  blades  (upon  their  proximal  side).  At 
every  fourtli  or  fifth  puncture  of  the  needle  a  *^ack-stitch"  should 
be  made  in  order  to  ])rovcnt  the  suture  from  drawing  and  producing 
the  *^puckering-string"  efTe(;t.  This  line  of  suture  serves  to  close 
the  opening  in  the  stomach  and  at  the  same  time  controls  the 
hemorrhage.  After  the  suture  has  been  introduced  the  forceps  is 
removed.  If  the  edire  of  the  stomaeli  hevond  the  line  of  the  suture 
is  too  broad  it  mav  hv  trimmed  off  with  the  scissors.     A  continuous 
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Lembert  suture  of  silk  is  then  applied.  This  row  of  Lembert  suture 
takes  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach  at  each  punc- 
ture, and  inverts  the  edges  and  completely  buries  the  first  through- 
and-through  catgut  suture. 

After  the  end  of  the  stomach  has  been  thus  closed  we  are 
ready  for  the  final  step  of  the  operation,  the  restoration  of  the 
continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal.  This  is  accomplished  either 
by  uniting  the  cut  end  of  the  duodenal  stump  to  a  new  opening 
which  is  made  in  the  posterior  wall  of  what  remains  of  the  stomach, 
gastro-duodenostomy  according  to  the  method  of  Kocher;  or  else  the 
end  of  the  stump  of  the  duodenum  is  closed  by  suture  and  a  communi- 
cation established  between  the  stomach  and  a  coil  of  the  jejunum — a 
gastro-jejunostomy.  The  choice  between  these  two  procedures  will 
depend  upon  the  mobility  and  length  of  the  stump  of  the  duodenum, 
the  preference  being  given  to  the  gastro-duodenostomy. 

If  a  gastro-duodenostomy  is  decided  upon,  this  is  established 
by  sewing  the  end  of  the  stump  of  the  duodenum  into  an  opening 
made  for  the  purpose  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  according 
to  the  method  of  Kocher,  for  details  of  which  see  page  414. 

If  the  conditions  are  unfavorable  to  the  performance  of  the 
gastro-duodenostomy,  if  the  stump  of  the  duodenum  is  too  short  and 
cannot  be  brought  up  into  apposition  with  the  stomach,  the  end  of  the 
duodenum  is  closed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  in  dosing 
the  end  of  the  stomach  and  the  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal 
restored  by  making  a  posterior  gastro-jejunostomy  (see  Fig.  188),  or 
the  Polya  method  of  anastomosing  the  jejunum  directly  to  the  cut 
end  of  the  stomach  may  be  employed. 

Mayo's  Method  of  Gastrectomy. — ^Removal  of  the  pylorus  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  body  of  the  stomach — all  of  the  lesser  curva- 
ture and  the  greater  curvature  up  to  a  point  well  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  disease.    For  malignant  disease  of  the  pylorus. 

The  incision  is  made  in  the  linea  alba,  or  preferably  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line,  reaching  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  downward 
to  the  umbilicus  or  beyond  that  point  if  necessary. 

The  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  lifted  by  the  assistant  and  the  stomach 
pulled  firmly  downward  and  toward  the  right.  The  vessels  that  supply 
the  stoniacli  are  ligated  double  and  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The 
gastric  artery  is  tied  first;  the  finger  is  thrust  through  the  gastro- 
hepatic  ligament  and  the  vessel  secured  near  the  cardiac  end  of  the 
lesser  curvature.    The  ligature  is  applied  double  and  the  vessel  divided 
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between  the  two  ligatures.  The  pyloric  artery,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
hepatic,  is  next  secured,  tied  double,  and  divided ;  it  is  found  near  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  lesser  curvature.  Between  these  two  points  the 
lesser  omentum,  gastro-hepatic  ligament,  is  tied  oflf  in  several  sections ; 
each  section  is  tied  double  and  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The 
ligatures  are  applied  sufficiently  far  away  from  the  lesser  curvature 
to  permit  enlarged  diseased  lymph-nodes  to  remain  attached  to  the 
stomach.  The  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  is  thus  detached  along 
its  entire  length.  The  fingers  are  passed  through  the  opening  in  the 
lesser  omentum  down  behind  the  stomach,  separating  adhesions  that 
fix  the  stomach  posteriorly.  Two  pair  of  narrow  straight  forceps  are 
applied  to  the  duodenum  well  below  the  limits  of  the  disease.  The 
first  is  a  holding  forceps  with  bare  blades  and  as  a  rule  is  placed 
about  one  inch  away  from  the  pylorus.  The  second  is  an  elastic- 
bladed  forceps,  the  blades  sheathed  with  rubber  tubing,  and  is  placed 
about  one  inch  distant  from  the  first.  The  duodenum  is  divided 
between  the  two  forceps,  nearer  to  the  one  with  the  bare  blades. 
Enlarged  lymph-nodes  lying  in  the  omentum  near  the  lower  border 
of  the  pylorus  are  carefully  separated  so  as  to  remain  attached  to  the 
pylorus  and  all  bleeding  points  clamped  and  ligated.  The  pyloric 
portion  of  the  stomach  in  the  grasp  of  the  bare-bladed  forceps  is  lifted 
up,  away  from  the  pancreas  and  the  arteria  gastro-duodenalis  as  it  lies 
in  the  space  between  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  the  duodenum  is 
secured,  tied  double  and  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The  gastro- 
colic ligament  (omentum)  is  tied  oflf  in  several  sections,  each  ligature 
being  applied  double  and  cutting  between  and  working  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  stomach  from  the  pylorus  toward  the  left  as  far  as  the 
point  wlicre  it  is  intended  to  divide  the  stomach.  These  ligatures  are 
applied  well  below  any  enlarged  lymph-nodes  so  that  when  the  tissue 
is  divided  between  the  ligatures  the  diseased  nodes  remain  in  con- 
nection with  the  stomach.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  the  arteria 
colica  media  when  applying  the  ligatures  to  the  gastro-colic  ligament. 
I'll  is  vessel  is  the  sole  medium  of  supply  to  the  transverse  colon  in  many 
cases,  and  if  occluded  gangrene  of  this  part  of  the  bowel  would  result. 
Corres])onding  to  the  point  on  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach 
where  it  is  pro])osed  to  divide  the  stomach,  the  arteria  gastro-epi- 
ploica  sinistra  is  secured  and  ligated.  In  this  way  the  entire  blood- 
8uj>ply  of  the  portion  of  the  stomach  which  is  to  be  removed  is  cut 
oir.  Two  long-bladed  clamps  are  applied  across  the  body  of  the 
stomach  about  one  inch  back  of  the  intended  line  of  section  and. 
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reaching  from  the  greater  curvature  up  to  the  leBser  curvature,  close 
to  the  poiht  where  the  gastric  artery  was  ligated.  Of  these  two 
clamps  the  one  nearer  the  diseased  area  is  a  holding  damp  with  bar^ 
blades,  the  other  an  elastic-bladed  holding  clamp,  the  blades  sheathed 
with  rubber  tubing.  The  clamps  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other 
and  about  one  inch  apart.  The  tip  of  the  nibber-sheathed  clamp 
reaches  well  up  to  the  stump  of  the  gastric  artery.    The  stomach  is 
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divided  close  to  the  bare-bladed  clamp,  leaving  a  margin  of  the 
stump  of  the  stomach  about  one  inch  broad  protruding  between  the 
blades  of  the  rubbcr-shcathcd  clamp.  The  diseased  portion  of  the 
stomacli,  together  with  the  diseased  lyinph-nodes,  fat,  etc.,  still  con- 
nected with  it,  is  thus  resected  iu  one  mass. 

The  end  of  the  stomach  is  closed  with  a  continuous  suture  of 
chromic  catgut.  Commencing  at  the  greater  curvature  and  working 
upward  toward  the  lesser  curvature  this  suture  is  applied  with  a 
straight  needle.    Any  portion  of  the  autnrc  line  which  tends  to  ooze  or 
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which  is  not  satisfactorily  closed  should  be  secured  with  one  or  more 
additional  sutures.  A  second  line  of  suture,  continuous,  non-penetrat- 
ing Lembert  suture  of  linen  or  silk,  buries  the  first  line  of  suture, 
inverting  the  cut  edges  of  the  stomach  and  accurately  apposing  the 
serous  margins. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  closed  the  continuity  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal canal  is  re-established  either  according  to  the  method  of 
Kocher,  implanting  the  end  of  the  duodenum  into  an  opening  which 
is  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach ;  or  else  the  end  of  the  duodenal  stump  is  closed  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  described  for  the  stump  of  the  stomach  and  a  posterior 
gastro-jejunostomy  without  a  loop,  made  according  to  the  second 
method  of  Billroth;  or  the  method  of  Polya  may  be  employed  to 
anastomose  the  jejunum  directly  to  the  cut  end  of  the  portion  of  the 
stomach  that  remains. 

The  stumps  of  the  gastro-colic  omentum  are  brought  together  with 
several  catgut  sutures.  If  the  stomach  tends  to  sag  it  may  be  anchored 
to  the  parietal  peritoneum,  to  the  left  edge  of  the  incision,  with  several 
chromic  catgut  sutures. 

Complete  Gastrectomy. — Extirpation  of  the  entire  stomach. 
First  case  by  Schlatter,  1897.  A  healthy  heart  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  this  operation.  The  operating  room  should  be  kept  warm 
and  the  patient  dressed  in  flannel  garments  to  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  loss  of  body  heat  by  radiation.  The  stomach  should  be 
washed  out  immediately  before  the  operation  is  commenced,  after 
the  patient  has  been  anaesthetized. 

The  incision  is  best  made  in  the  linea  alba,  and  must  be  liberal, 
— from  six  to  seven  inches  in  length, — reaching  from  the  ensiform 
process  to  the  umbilicus  or  even  beyond  this  point. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  tlie  stomach  is  recognized 
and  examined,  and  search  made  for  secondary  deposits  in  the  liver, 
pancreas,  and  adjoining  lymphatic  glands. 

The  first  step  consists  in  the  isolation  of  the  stomach,  detach- 
ing it  from  the  greater  and  lesser  omenta  and  from  its  attachment 
to  the  spleen :  gastro-splenic  omentum.  In  many  cases  the  stomach 
can  be  drawn  almost  entirely  out  of  the  abdomen  and  under  these 
conditions  the  performance  of  the  operation   is  greatly  facilitated. 

Commencing  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  the  omenta 
are  tied  off  in  sections, — first  the  lesser  and  then  the  greater  omen- 
tum,— each  section  including  about  one  and  one-half  inches  of  the 
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omentum  and  being  tied  double^  so  that  the  latter  can  be  divided 
between  the  ligatures.  In  ligating  the  lesser  omentum  the  liver 
must  be  drawn  up  out  of  the  way  and  the  stomach  pulled  down. 
The  presence  of  the  common  bile-duct,  etc.,  between  the  layers  of 
the  lesser  omentum,  near  its  free  right  border,  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  ligatures  are  passed  with  the  blunt  ligature  carrier. 
After  the  lesser  and  greater  omenta  have  been  ligated  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  stomach  and  have  been  divided,  the  section  may  be 
made  between  the  pylorus  and  duodenum,  in  order  that  the  stomach 
may  the  better  be  drawn  down,  so  as  to  make  the  detachment  of 
its  cardiac  end  less  di£5cult;  or  else  one  may  wait  until  the  whole 
length  of  the  lesser  and  greater  omenta  has  been  ligated  and  cut 
away  from  the  stomach  before  this  division  is  made. 

The  omentum  is  divided  between  the  double  ligatures  with 
the  scissors,  cutting,  piece  by  piece,  from  one  ligature  hole  into  the 
next.  The  main  arterial  branches  that  supply  the  stomach  should 
be  secured  and  ligated.  Above,  corresponding  to  the  lesser  curva- 
ture, the  pyloric  and  gastric.  Behind  the  pylorus  the  gastro-duo- 
denalis,  from  which  the  gastro-epiploica  dextra  is  derived,  is  sought 
for  and  ligated.  Corresponding  to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach, 
passing  forward  in  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  to  reach  the  stom- 
ach, is  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra.  This  branch  is  derived  from 
the  splenic  and  is  included  in  the  ligature  that  secures  the  gastro- 
splenic  omentum. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  detached  from  its  omenta  along 
the  lesser  and  greater  curvatures,  and  the  arteries  that  supply  the 
stomach  secured  and  ligated,  we  are  ready  for  the  next  step  of  the 
operation:  the  excision  of  the  stomach.  The  stomach  is  divided 
first  at  its  pyloric  end,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done.  A  rubber- 
sheathed  holding  clamp  is  placed  about  the  duodenum,  about  one 
and  one-half  inches  from  the  pylorus,  and  a  clamp  with  bare  blades 
about  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  between  these  the  intes- 
tine is  divided  with  the  scissors.  Any  escaping  contents  are  caught 
upon  a  gauze  pad,  and  the  end  of  the  duodenum,  sterilized  and 
wrapped  in  gauze,  and  with  the  compressor  still  applied,  is  dropped 
back,  temporarily,  into  the  abdomen. 

A  ligature  is  thrown  around  the  gastro-splenic  omentum;  this 
is  the  peritoneal  fold  that  reaches  from  the  fundus  of  the  stomach 
to  the  spleen,  and  through  it  the  vasa  brevia  pass  to  the  stomach. 
This  ligature  is  applied  double  so  that  we  may  divide  between  the 
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two.  Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  vessels  in  the 
gastro-splenic  omentum^  leaving  the  ligature  long  that  the  pedicle 
may  be  drawn  forward^  so  that^  if  necessary^  the  individual  vessels 
may  be  secured  with  additional  ligatures. 

To  reach  the  oesophagus  the  stomach  must  be  pulled  well  down- 
ward. A  rubber-sheathed  holding  clamp  is  placed  about  the  oesoph- 
agus a  short  distance  below  the  diaphragm^  and  a  clamp  with  bare 
blades  about  the  oesophageal  end  of  the  stomachy  and  between  these 
the  oesophagus  is  divided  with  the  scissors.  The  stomach  is  thus 
removed. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  excised  it  becomes  necessary  to 
restore  the  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  either  by  joining  the 
end  of  the  duodenum  to  the  end  of  the  oesophagus,  oesophago-duo- 
denostomy,  or  else  by  inserting  the  end  of  the  oesophagus  into  the 
jejunum,  oesophago-jejunostomy. 

In  most  cases  the  oesophagus  can  be  drawn  down  and  the  duo- 
denum sufficiently  mobilized  to  allow  of  its  being  brought  up  into 
apposition  with  the  end  of  the  oesophagus  without  undue  tension. 
In  this  case  the  parts  may  be  joined  together  with  a  Murphy  button 
or  else  they  may  be  sutured,  end-to-end  (see  "End-to-End  Anasto- 
mosis'^). If  the  button  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  then,  after  it  has  been  inserted 
and  the  compression  clamps  removed  from  the  duodenum  and 
oesophagus,  a  row  of  outside  Lembert  sutures  should  be  applied  to 
make  the  junction  still  more  secure.  These  sutures  include  the 
serous  and  muscular  coats,  but  do  not  pass  through  the  mucous 
membrane.  If  unable  to  approximate  the  parts  as  described,  the 
end  of  the  duodenum  may  be  inverted  and  closed  with  a  double  row 
of  sutures  and  an  oesophago-jejunostomy  done,  the  end  of  the 
oesophagus  being  sutured  into  an  opening  which  is  made  in  the 
small  intestine.  The  upper  portion  of  the  jejunum  is  sought  in 
the  upper  back  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity, — to  the  left  of  the 
body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra, — and  a  coil  of  gut  about 
eighteen  inches  beyond  this  point  selected.  A  segment  of  this  coil 
of  gut  about  eight  inches  long  is  tied  off  with  tapes;  first  one  tape 
is  tied  about  the  gut  and  then,  after  the  contents  of  the  segment 
have  been  stripped  along  with  the  fingers,  tlie  other  tape  is  tied. 
This  segment  of  gut  is  brought  up  in  front  of  the  transverse  colon, 
into  apposition  with  the  end  of  the  tesophagus.  The  posterior  half 
of  the  end  of  the  oesophagus  is  sutured  to  the  wall  of  tlie  coil  of 
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gut  with  a  row  of  continuous  Lembert  sutures.  These  sutures 
secure  the  wall  of  the  (esophagus  about  one-fourth  inch  beyond  its 
cut  edge^  and  include  the  serous  and  muscular  coats^  but  not  the 
mucous.  The  needle,  still  carrying  the  thread,  is  then  discarded 
temporarily,  and  an  incision  is  made  in  the  gut  corresponding  in 
length  to  the  size  to  the  end  of  the  oesophagus.  The  edge  of 
this  opening  in  the  gut  is  sutured  to  the  end  of  the  oesophagus 
all  around  with  a  continuous  stitch  of  chromic  catgut  that  includes 
all  the  layers.  When  this  suture  has  been  completed  and  the  end 
of  the  oesophagus  thus  securely  fixed  to  the  opening  in  the  intestine, 
the  first  needle,  that  with  which  the  posterior  half  of  the  end  of 
the  oesophagus  was  joined  to  the  gut,  is  again  taken  in  hand  and 
the  anterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring*'  suture  applied.  The 
abdominal  wound  is  closed  without  drainage.  It  is  advisable,  in 
addition,  to  establish  an  entero-anastomosis  between  the  most  de- 
pendent portions  of  the  two  limbs  of  the  attached  coil  of  gut  in 
order  to  insure  the  ready  escape  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  from 
the  proximal  into  the  distal  arm  of  the  gut. 

During  the  course  of  the  operation  the  solar  plexus  may  be 
considerably  molested,  and  at  the  time  that  the  oesophagus  is 
severed  both  pneumogastric  nerves  are  also  divided.  The  shock  is 
therefore  apt  to  be  marked,  and  should  be  counteracted  by  avoiding 
as  much  as  possible  loss  of  body  heat  during  the  operation  and  by 
administering  proper  stimulation.  The  division  of  the  pneumo- 
gastrics  leads  to  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action;  it  becomes  very 
greatly  accelerated.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  regulate  this, 
probably  with  proper  doses  of  digitalis  hypodermically.  For  the 
first  few  days  the  patient  is  nourished  per  rectum;  after  forty- 
eight  hours  fluids  may  be  ^ven  per  mouth,  first  small  quantities 
of  water  and  tlien  broth,  milk,  etc.,  may  be  added.  At  the  end  of 
a  week  a  moderate  amount  of  solid  food  may  be  taken  through  the 
mouth. 

THE  SMALL  INTESTINE. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Small  Intestine.    The  Duodenum 

is  the  first  part  of  the  small  intestine.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long 
and  commences  at  tlie  pyloric  end  of  the  stomacli  and  ends  at  the 
jejunum.  Its  wall  is  moderately  thick.  It  is  usually  described  as 
consisting  of  three  parts. 

The  first,  or  ascending,  part  is  freely  movable,  continuous  with 
the  pylorus,  and  entirely  invested  by  peritoneum.    It  passes  from  the 
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pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  upward  and  backward  toward  the  right  as 
high  as  the  level  of -the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra;  it  reaches  close  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  liver,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  so-called 
ligamentum  hepatico-duodenale.  This  ligament  is  simply  the  free, 
thickened,  right  edge  of  the  lesser  omentum;  ligamentum  gastro- 
hepaticum.  Between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum  are  the  hepatic 
artery,  portal  vein,  and  common  bile-duct,  the  artery  ascending  to  the 
liver,  and  the  duct  and  vein  descending  behind  this  first  part  of  the 
duodenum.  Between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum  the  artery  lies 
to  the  left,  the  duct  to  the  right,  and  the  vein  between  and  behind  both. 

The  duodenum  then  makes  a  turn  downward  along  the  right 
side  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae,  lying  upon  the  front  of 
the  right  kidney,  with  the  head  of  the  pancreas  to  the  left  {i.e.,  internal 
to  this  part  of  the  duodenum).  This  is  called  the  second  part  of  the 
duodenum.  It  differs  from  the  first  part  in  being  fixed  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen  and  in  not  being  completely  surrounded  by 
peritoneum,  but  simply  covered  by  the  peritoneum  upon  its  front 
surface,  and  therefore  when  we  look  for  this  part  of  the  duodenum, 
after  reflecting  the  transverse  colon  and  the  great  omentum  upward,  it 
is  not  to  be  seen,  and  is  only  exposed  to  view  after  the  peritoneum 
which  covers  its  anterior  surface  has  been  cut  through.  The  common 
bile-duct  and  the  pancreatic  duct  open  into  the  second  part  of  the 
duodenum,  adjacent  to  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  These  ducts  pass 
obliquely  through  the  wall  of  the  duodenum,  and  join  with  each  other, 
before  entering  the  gut  through  a  single  common  orifice,  which  is  found 
upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  duodenum  in  the  center  of  a  papilla.  A 
probe  may  be  passed  from  this  part  of  the  duodenum  into  the  common 
duct  or  into  the  pancreatic  duct.  Between  the  head  of  the  pancreas 
and  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  in  the  injected  cadaver  there  may 
be  seen  the  anastomosis  between  the  superior  and  inferior  pancreatico- 
duodenalis  arteries:  branches  derived  from  the  hepatic  and  superior 
mesenteric,  respectively. 

At  the  level  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  the  duodenum  makes 
another  turn,  passing  across  the  body  of  the  third  lumbar  from  the 
right  to  the  left  side  of  this  vertebra,  and  at  the  same  time  ascend- 
ing to  the  level  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  This  is  known  as  the 
third  part  of  the  duodenum.  The  aorta,  etc.,  lie  behind  this  part  of 
the  duodenum,  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas  is  situated  above  it. 

Upon  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  the 
duodenum  is  fixed  to  the  vertebral  column  by  a  thickened  portion  of 
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peritoneum;  this  fold  contains  some  unstriped  muscular  fibers^  and 
is  called  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  duodenum^  the  ligament  of 
Treitz.  This  third  part  of  the  duodenum  also  is  covered  only  upon 
its  anterior  surface  by  the  peritoneum,  and  is  jSxed  in  the  back  of 
the  abdomen,  in  common  with  the  pancreas,  by  this  layer.  This 
portion  of  the  duodenum  is  not  to  be  seen  until  after  the  layer  of 
peritoneum  which  covers  its  anterior  surface  and  conceals  it  from  view 
has  been  torn  through.  The  whole  duodenum  is  curved  like  a  horse- 
shoe, in  the  hollow  of  which  the  head  of  the  pancreas  is  received. 

Tub  Jejunum  and  Ileum,  about  twenty  feet  long,  make  up 
the  rest  of  the  tube  of  small  intestine,  and  are  the  direct  continua- 
tion of  the  duodenum,  terminating  in  the  csecum  in  the  right  ib'ae 
fossa.  Upon  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  where  the 
duodenum  ends  and  the  jejunum  begins,  the  intestinal  canal  becomes 
again  provided  with  a  complete  peritoneal  investment  and  a  long 
mesentery. 

The  jejunum  forms  about  two-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  small 
intestine  and  becomes  the  ileum  where  the  valvulae  conniventes,  whicli 
characterize  its  inner  surface,  cease  to  exist.  It  is  thick  walled  and 
large  in  calibre,  and  therefore  resembles  somewhat  the  large  intestine ; 
still,  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  this  part  of  the  gut  by  the 
absence  of  the  longitudinal  striae  and  appendices  epiploicae  and  in  not 
being  sacculated. 

At  its  commencement,  upon  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  the  jejunum  seems  to  project  directly  forward,  through  the 
parietal  peritoneum  which  lines  the  back  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
This  appearance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  the  gut, 
duodenum,  which  immediately  precedes  the  jejunum,  is  not  provided 
with  a  mesentery;  it  lies  behind  the  peritoneum  and  is  covered  by  it 
upon  its  anterior  surface  only,  whereas  the  commencement  of  the 
jejunum  and  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine  are  provided  with  an 
.investment  of  peritoneum,  which  completely  surrounds  them,  and  a 
mesentery,  which  suspends  them  to  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  and,  there- 
fore, where  this  arrangement  commences,  the  gut  appears  to  project 
directly  forward  through  the  peritoneum  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen.  The  process  of  peritoneum  that  incloses  the  first  part  of 
the  jejunum  marks  the  conimcnceTncnt  of  the  mesentery.  The  first 
portion  of  the  jejunum  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  stomach.  We  can  locate  it  by  reflecting  the  great  omentum, 
and  with  it  the  transverse  colon,  upward  out  of  the  way,  and  then. 
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passing  the  hand  backward,  along  the  under  surface  of  the  transverse 
mesocolon  to  the  vertebral  column,  this  coil  of  intestine  is  found  lying 
just  to  the  left  of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  An  attempt 
•  to  draw  this  coil  of  gut  out  of  the  abdomen  will  show  that  it  is  fixed 
within  the  abdomen  and  this  fact  will  serve  to  identify  it  positively. 

The  ileum,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  jejunum,  constitutes 
three-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  small  intestine.  It  becomes  progres- 
sively smaller  in  calibre  and  thinner  as  we  trace  it  toward  its  termina- 
tion at  the  caecum,  where  its  wall  is  thinnest  and  its  calibre  narrowest. 

The  jejunum  and  ileum  are  suspended  free  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  arranged  coil  upon  coil,  and  are  provided  with  a  complete 
peritoneal  envelope  and  a  long  mesentery  by  which  they  are  attached 
to  the  vertebral  column  in  the  back  of  the  abdomen. 

The  Mesentery  is  a  refiection  of  peritoneum  containing  some 
unstriped  muscular  fiber,  fat,  etc. ;  it  serves  to  suspend  the  gut  in  the 
abdomen  and  at  the  same  time  supports  the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics, 
nerves,  etc.,  in  their  course  to  and  from  the  small  intestine. 

The  mesentery  is  fan-shaped.  The  distal  border  is  very  long, 
corresponding  to  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine  to  which 
it  is  attached ;  the  proximal  border  is  short  and  is  fixed  to  the  anterioi 
surface  of  the  vertebral  column,  reaching  from  the  left  side  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  where  the  duodenum  ends  and  the  jejunum 
commences,  downward,  to  the  right  side  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra; 
its  line  of  attachment  is  thus  oblique  from  the  left  side,  above,  down- 
ward and  to  the  right.  The  vertebral  ledge  of  the  mesentery  is  -but 
six  inches  long,  whereas  the  distal,  intestinal  edge  is  about  twenty 
feet  long,  and  in  order  to  accommodate  these  two  borders  to  each 
other  the  intestinal  end  of  the  mesentery  is  folded  and  folded  upon 
itself,  making  a  scries  of  plaits. 

Where  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum  of  which  the  mesentery  is 
composed  meet  the  intestine,  they  diverge  and  surround  the  intestine 
in  a  sling-like  fashion,  the  intestine  being  entirely  invested  except  for 
the  small  "dead  space'^  which  corresponds  to  the  separation  of  the 
layers  of  the  mcpentery  at  the  so-called  mesenteric  border  of  the 
intestine.  Here  the  mesentery  is  not  applied  directly  to  the  surface 
of  the  intestine,  but  is  separated  from  it,  leaving  a  small  space — ^^'dead 
space'' — where  the  serous  layer  does  not  form  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
intestinal  tube. 

TiiK  Blood-sipply  of  the  Small  Intestine  is  furnished  by 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery.     This  vessel   is  given  off  from   the 
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anterior  aspect  of  the  aorta,  and  passes  forward  between  the  lower 
border  of  the  pancreas  and  third  part  of  the  duodenum ;  it  is  located 
between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  and  courses,  in  a  curved  direction 
downward  and  to  the  right,  toward  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The  superior 
mesenteric  is  a  short,  thick  trunk.  From  its  convex  side  it  gives  off 
branches  to  supply  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine;  from  its 
concave  side  it  gives  off  branches  to  the  large  intestine,  to  the  caecum 
and  vermiform  appendix,  ascending  colon,  and  transverse  colon,  finally 
anastomosing  with  a  branch  from  the  inferior  mesenteric  (see  below). 
The  superior  mesenteric  vein  accompanies  the  artery  and  its  branches, 
and  behind  the  pancreas  joins  with  the  splenic  to  form  the  portal  vein. 
The  blood  in  the  portal  vein  is  derived  from  the  intestine;  before 
reaching  the  general  circulation  it  passes  through  the  liver;  it  leaves 
the  liver  through  the  hepatic  veins,  two  or  three  in  number,  which 
empty  into  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric,  which  supply  the  small 
intestine,  are  given  off,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the  convex,  left, 
side  of  the  artery.  These  branches  do  not  pass  direct  to  the  intestine, 
but  anastomose  with  each  other,  forming  a  series  of  arches.  From 
this  set  of  arches  another  series  of  branches  is  given  off,  and  thus  this 
peculiar  anastomotic  arch  formation  continues  until  the  intestine  is 
almost  reached;  finally  the  individual  branches  from  the  ultimate 
arches  are  distributed  to  the  wall  of  the  intestine.  They  pass  to  the 
intestine  from  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  where  these 
separate  to  envelop  the  intestine — that  is,  at  the  mesenteric  border — 
through  the  so-called  "dead  space."  After  the  ultimate  vascular 
branches  reach  the  wall  of  the  gut  they  do  not  communicate  freely  with 
each  other;  therefore  each  segment  of  gut  is  dependent  almost 
exclusively  upon  one  or  two  definite  vessels  for  its  nutrition  and 
integrity.  The  same  arrangement  holds  good  for  the  ultimate  veins. 
If  several  of  these  ultimate  vascular  branches  are  severed  close  to  the 
gut  or  become  embolized  or  thromboFcd,  we  are  apt  to  have,  as  a  result, 
gangrene  of  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  gut.  Wounds  of  the 
intestine  at  the  mesenteric  border  are  unfavorable  for  suture  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  the  serous,  peritoneal  covering,  at  this  part.  Wounds 
at  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut  almost  of  necessity  include  division 
of  the  ultimate  intestinal  arteries  and  veins,  and  therefore  interfere 
Fcriously  with  the  blood-supply  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  gut. 
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OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  SMALL  INTESTINE. 

Enterotomy. — Incision  into  the  small  intestine.  For  tbe  removal 
of  foreign  bodies  from  the  intestine.  The  operation  may  also  be  done 
during  the  course  of  laparotomy  for  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  after 
the  obstruction  has  been  relieved,  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the 
bowel  above  the  point  where  it  was  obstructed ;  or  the  operation  may 
be  deliberately  undertaken  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  bowel  of 
its  poisonous  contents  in  advanced  cases  of  acute  peritonitis.  In 
cases  of  acute  peritonitis  the  contents  of  the  distended  paralyzed 
bowel  are  oftentimes  excessively  poisonous  and  are  the  chief  source 
of  the  toxins  that  endanger  the  patient's  life. 

A  coil  of  gut  is  selected  and  constricted  with  a  piece  of  narrow 
tape.  The  coil  of  gut  is  then  emptied  by  stripping  between  the 
fingers  and  a  second  piece  of  tape  passed  around  the  gut  and  tied ;  or 
rubber-sheathed  holding  clamps  may  be  used  to  compress  the  gut. 
The  coil  of  gut  which  lias  thus  been  emptied  is  incised.  According 
to  the  plan  of  Moynilian  a  long,  straight,  glass  tube  with  a  length  of 
rubber  tubing  attached  to  one  end  is  introduced  through  the  incision 
in  the  bowel,  and  after  the  constricting  tapes  or  clamps  are  removed 
the  glass  tube  is  pushed  gently  onward  into  the  gut,  at  the  same  time 
drawing  the  gut  over  the  tube.  In  this  way  a  considerable  length  of 
the  bowel  may  be  reached  by  the  tube  and  emptied.  The  bowel  may 
be  flushed  with  salt  solution  by  puncturing  it  high  up  with  a  medium- 
sized  needle  with  tube  and  funnel  attached.  Above  the  place  of 
puncture  a  constricting  tape  or  clamp  is  placed  upon  the  gut.  As 
the  water  nms  into  the  intestine  the  glass  tube  is  slowly  withdrawn, 
being  followed  down  by  the  stream  of  water,  which  enters  the  bowel 
through  the  needle  and  escapes  from  the  intestine  through  the  glass 
tube.  The  openings  in  the  bowel  are  closed  with  several  Liembert 
sutures  of  silk. 

Enterostomy. — The  establishment  of  an  opening  into  the  small 
iiilrsiiiie  for  tlie  ])iiri)()so  of  ])rovi(lin;i:  temporary  drainage  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  temporary  enterostomy,  or  may  be  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  nutriment  in  cases  of  inoperable  malignant  disease 
of  the  stomach,  etc.,  ])ernianont  enterostomy,  for  example,  "Jeju- 
nostoniv." 

TKMroiURY  Enterostomy  is  resorted  to  in  cases  of  acute  septic 
peritonitis  with  distention  and  paralysis  of  the  bowel.  The  con- 
tents of  the  intestinal  canal  undergo  septic  changes  and  form  the 
chief  source  of  the  poisons  that  are  absorbed.     Striking  improve- 
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ment  will  often  be  observed  in  theBe  cases  after  irrij^tion  of  the 
stomacb  and  large  bowel — the  patients  are  relieved  of  at  least  a 
part  of  the  septic  material.  In  many  caees,  however,  these  meaa- 
urea  are  not  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  poisons,  and  direct  drainage 
is  provided  by  making  the  opening  into  the  intestinal  canal.  Some 
very  desperate  cases  of  acute  septic  peritonitis  may  be  saved  by  this 
means.  The  fistnlouB  opening  may  be  expected  to  close  spontane- 
ously in  many  cases  after  it  has  served  its  purpose. 


peactratlug  illtcb. 


temporarr.  The  vail  of  the  gut  bai  been  lutured 
sea  ot  the  peritoneum  and  laacla  truiaveraalla  with  a  noD- 
K  purse-strlhs  hai  be«D  Introduced  in  the  wall  ol  the  Intea- 
I  Inclifd  to  permit  iatroducUon  ot  a  tube. 


The  patients  are  often  in  collapse,  so  that  the  operation  must 
be  completed  promptly  and  usually  under  local  anieetbesia. 

The  incision  is  made  in  the  right  iliac  region.  An  incision 
similar  to  that  which  is  usually  made  for  appendicitis  is  employed. 
Wlien  the  abdomen  is  opened  the  gut  may  be  found  adherent,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  drawn  out  of  the  incision.  Under  these  circum- 
ptancop  the  distended  coil  of  intestine  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the 
parietal  peritoneum  and  fascia  trans versalia.  The  lower  down, 
nearer  the  esecum,  the  coil  of  gut  which  is  secured,  the  better,  or 
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the  caecum  itself  may  be  used  if  it  presents  in  the  incision.  The 
coil  of  gut  is  fi^ed  to  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  fascia  trans- 
yersalis,  all  around,  with  a  continuous  suture  of  fine  silk  carried  ^in 
a  thin  curved  needle.  The  suture  does  not  penetrate  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  bowel.  One  or  two  sutures  of  silk  are 
introduced  in  each  end  of  the  incision  and  penetrating  i^  the  layers 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  including  the  peritoneum.  These  stitches 
are  introduced  before  the  gut  is  sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  peri- 
toneum, but  they  are  not  tied  until  after  this  succeeding  step  of 
the  operation  has  been  accomplished.  They  serve  to  close  the 
incision  for  part  of  its  extent.  A  small  opening  is  made  in  the 
bowel  with  a  narrow-bladed  knife.  When  the  bowel  is  opened  a 
rubber  tube  is  introduced  into  the  bowel  and  fixed  near  the  edge 
of  the  opening  with  a  chromic  catgut  suture.  The  edges  of  the 
opening  in  the  bowel  are  drawn  tightly  around  the  tube  with  a 
purse-string  suture  of  chromic  catgut,  which  is  introduced  before 
the  gut  is  incised.  By  this  means  the  discharge  from  the  bowel 
will  be  prevented  from  leaking  around  the  tube,  and  will  be  con- 
ducted away  from  the  incision  at  least  for  a  few  days  until  the  tube 
works  loose. 

The  edge8  of  the  skin  are  covered  with  rubber  tissue,  and  the 
incision  packed  around  the  tube  with  iodoform  gauze.  It  is  desir- 
able to  delay  incising  the  bowel,  if  the  conditions  will  permit,  if 
only  for  a  period  of  twelve  hours,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  adhe- 
sions to  form  between  the  bowel  and  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum. 

When  the  gut  is  not  adherent  and  can  be  drawn  out  of  the 
abdominal  incision,  it  may  be  opened  immediately  and  a  rubber 
tube  or  a  Paul  glass  tube  introduced.  A  coil  of  distended  gut 
is  drawn  out  of  the  incision  and  emptied  of  its  contents  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  by  stripping  between  the  fingers,  and  two  rubber- 
sheathed  compressor  forceps  applied  or  two  pieces  of  narrow  tape 
tied  around  the  gut.  Gauze  compresses  are  placed  around  and  under 
the  coil  of  gut  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity.  A  small  incision 
is  made  in  the  bowel  and  the  tube  introduced,  and  the  edges  of  the 
opening  in  the  bowel  drawn  tight  around  the  tube  with  a  through-and- 
through  purse-string  suture  of  chromic  catgut.  The  purse-string 
suture  is  introduced  before  the  bowel  is  incised.  If  a  rubber  tube  is 
used  it  is  fixed  with  a  catgut  stitch  which  passes  through  it,  to  the 
edge  of  the  incision  in  the  gut.  The  compressor  forceps  or  tapes  are 
removed  from  the  gut  and  a  clamp  placed  temporarily  upon  the  end 
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of  the  rubber  tube  to  prevent  escape  of  intestinal  contents  during 
the  final  steps  of  the  operation.  The  gut  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the 
abdominal  incision  with  two  or  more  sutures  of  chromic  catgut. 
These  sutures  pick  up  the  wall  of  the  gut  a  short  distance  above 
and  a  short  distance  below  the  place  where  the  tube  emerges.  They 
take  several  good  broad  bites  in  the  wall  of  the  gut  without  pene- 
trating and  catch  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis 
fascia  on  either  side  of  the  incision.  When  these  sutures  are  tied 
later  they  serve  to  suspend  the  coil  of  gut  and  fix  it  to  the  peritoneal 
edges  in  the  incision.  Tlie  incision  is  closed  in  part  by  one  or.  tvo 
through-and-througli  sutures  of  fairly  heavy  silk  which  are  placed 
in  the  upper  and  in  tjie  lower  end  of  the  incision.  After  the  through- 
and-through  sutures  have  been  introduced  the  two  suspension  sutures 
of  catgut  that  secure  the  gut  are  tied  and  finally  the  through-and- 
through  sutures  are  tied. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  are  covered  by  rubber  tissue  and  the 
incision  packed  around  the  tube  with  iodoform  gauze. 

Permanent  Enterostomy  is  made,  usually,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  nutriment  in  cases  of  inoperable  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  etc. 
The  Maydl  operation  may  be  employed  or  the  fistulous  tract  may  be 
established  according  to  the  plan  of  Witzel,  as  described  in  gastros- 
tomy, by  infolding  a  rubber  catheter  in  the  serous  surface  of  the  wall 
of  the  intestine. 

Jejunostomy,  Maydl. — The  formation  of  a  jejunal  fistula  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding.  The  procedure  is  employed  in  those  cases  of 
inoperable  malignant  disease  of  the  pylorus  where  a  gastro-jejunostomy 
cannot  be  made. 

The  abdomen  is  opened  by  an  incision  through  the  middle  of  the 
left  rectus,  reaching  upward  from  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  for  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  inches.  Through  this  incision  the  operator 
is  able  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  etc. 

The  uppermost  portion  of  the  jejunum  is  sought  for  and  drawn 
out  of  the  incision.  This  part  of  the  gut  is  found  to  the  left  of  the 
body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  and  may  be  identified  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  fixed  within  the  abdomen  and  resists  the  effort  to  draw  it  out 
of  the  incision. 

A  loop  of  gut  about  20  cm.  distant  from  the  commencement  of  the 
jejunum  is  selected,  and,  after  it  has  been  stripped  between  the  fingers 
to  empty  it,  it  is  tied  off  with  two  pieces  of  narrow  tape  five  or  six 
inches  apart,  so  as  to  prevent  re-entrance  of  contents,  and  then  divided 
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straight  across  with  the  scissors.  The  proximal  end  of  the  gut  which 
has  been  thus  divided  is  implanted  in  an  incision  which  is  made  in  the 
side  of  the  jejunum  about  20  cm.  still  farther  along,  nearer  the  caecum. 
This  coil  of  gut  is  also  emptied  by  stripping  between  the  fingers  and 
temporarily  occluded  by  tying  tapes  about  it  before  it  is  incised.  The 
end  of  the  proximal  portion  of  the  gut  is  anastomosed  to  the  opening 
in  the  side  of  the  distal  portion  by  means  of  the  sutures  (see  "End-to- 
Side  Anastomosis'').  After  the  anastomosis  has  been  effected  as  above 
described  the  distal,  free  end  of  the  divided  coil  is  drawn  through  a 
separate  small  opening  in  the  peritoneum,  transversalis  fascia  and 
rectus  muscle.  This  opening  is  made  alongside  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  first  incision.  The  end  of  gut  is  drawn  through  the  opening  which 
is  thus  made  and  then  under  the  integument  which  is  raised  with  the 
handle  of  the  scalpel  into  the  lower  end  of  the  first  incision,  and  is 
there  fixed  with  several  interrupted  chromic  catgut  sutures  to  the 
edges  of  the  skin.  These  sutures  pass  through  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  end  of  the  gut  and  fasten  it  securely  to  the  skin  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  incision.  The  original  incision  is  closed,  layer  by  layer, 
first  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia,  then  muscle,  then  apo- 
neurosis and  finally  skin  except  below  where  the  end  of  the  gut 
presents.  The  peristaltic  wave  runs  in  a  direction  away  from  the 
jejunostomy  opening  onward  toward  the  caecum;  hence  there  is  but 
little  likelihood  of  escape  of  intestinal  contents. 

WiTZEL  Method. — ^The  loop  of  jejunum  is  drawn  out  of  the 
incision  in  the  abdomen  and  the  wall  folded  over  a  rubber  catheter  the 
end  of  which  pierces  the  gut  through"  a  small  incision  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  described  in  the  Witzel  method  of  gastrostomy.  The 
abdominal  incision  is  closed  except  at  the  place  where  the  catheter 
protrudes. 

Enterorrhaphy. — Suture  of  the  intestine  for  gunshot  and  stab 
wounds  and  for  perforations  due  to  ulceration,  typhoid,  chronic  duo- 
denal ulcer,  fistula?,  etc. 

For  Gunshot  and  Stab  Wounds. — These  injuries  are  usually 
accompanied  by  hemorrhage  from  wounded  vessels  in  the  mesentery. 
The  several  vessels  should  be  ligated  with  catgut.  If  large,  and 
especially  if  divided  close  to  the  gut,  it  is  well,  after  ligating  the 
bleeding  vessels,  to  resect  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  gut,  as 
such  injuries  are  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  gangrene  of  that  part  of 
the  intestine  which  is  dependent  for  its  supply  upon  the  injured 
vessels.    The  incision  for  injuries  of  this  character  is  usually  made  in 
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Pig.  193.— Jejunostoniy  {Maydl).  The  upper  Bcgment  of  the  gut  hu  been 
anastomosed  Into  tho  side  of  the  lower  segment.  The  end  of  the  latter  hat 
bc><'n  fixed  in  the  incision  In  the  abdominal  wall  A-B,  The  arrows  indicate  direc- 
tion of  the  poristultic  wave. 
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the  middle  line  four  or  five  inches  long,  reaching  from  the  umbilicus 
downward  toward  the  symphysis.  The  incision  may  be  prolonged 
upward  toward  the  ensiform  cartilage,  passing  to  the  left  of  the 
umbilicus.  The  operator  should  avoid  laying  the  abdomen  open  from 
the  ensiform  cartilage  down  to  the  symphysis  pubis  in  the  eagerness 
of  his  search  for  wounds  in  the  gut. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  a  careful  and  systematic 
examination  is  made  of  the  intestine  from  one  end  to  the  other,  com- 
mencing^ at  the  lowest  part  of  the  ileum,  where  it  enters  the  csecum. 
This  part  of  the  gut  should  be  sought  and  drawn  out  upon  the 
abdomen  and  from  this  point  onward  the  small  intestine  and  mesentery 
are  carefully  inspected,  coil  after  coil  being  drawn  out  and  examined 
and  then  replaced,  continuing  thus  until  the  upper  end  of  the  gut  has 
been  reached. 

As  a  rule,  penetrating  gunshot  and  stab  wounds  of  the  abdomen 
are  accompanied  by  multiple  perforations  of  the  gut  and  mesentery — 
may  be  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty, — and,  when  one  perforation -in 
the  gut  is  located,  usually  a  second  is  found  in  the  same  segment  at  a 
corresponding  point  opposite.  Each  'time  a  projectile  passes  through 
the  gut  it  makes  two  wounds — one  of  entrance  and  one  of  exit. 

Where  a  perforation  of  the  gut  is  located  the  mucous  membrane 
is  usually  found  protruding  and  tending  to  plug  up  the  opening, 
nature's  effort.  Here  we  pause,  replace  the  mucous  membrane,  wipe 
off  the  margins  of  the  opening  with  a  gauze  pad  moistened  with  alcohol 
followed  by  one  wet  with  saline  solution,  and  then  close  it  with  two 
or  three  interrupted  Lembert  sutures  of  fine  silk;  these  sutures  are 
placed  about  one-eighth  inch  apart  and  care  should  be  taken  to  invert 
the  edges  of  the  wound  and  to  bring  the  serous  surfaces  into  close 
apposition.  The  wounds  may  also  be  closed  with  a  purse-string  suture 
applied  in  a  circle  around  the  margin  of  the  opening.  In  suturing 
these  wounds  care  should  be  taken  not  to  reduce  the  calibre  of  the 
intestine  more  than  one-third. 

We  then  continue  in  the  search  for  further  wounds.  Those 
involving  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut,  especially  if  the  adjoining 
mesenter}'  is  torn,  are  unfavorable  for  suture;  in  the  first  place,  the 
serous  coat  on  this  part  of  the  gut  is  imperfect,  has  a  "dead  space"; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  if  any  of  the  mesenteric  vessels  are  divided 
close  to  the  gut,  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  gut  on  account  of 
interference  with  the  blood-supply  is  apt  to  become  gangrenous ;  there- 
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fore  it  is  wise,  in  many  of  these  cases^  to  resect  such  a  segment  of  gut 
at  once. 

Bleeding  vessels  in  the  mesentery  are  clamped  and  tied  with  plain 
catgut. 

After  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine  has  been  explored 
the  surgeon  should  examine  the  entire  length  of  the  large  intestine,  the 
stomach,  and  the  bladder  for  perforations,  and  look  further  for 
hemorrhage,  which  might  indicate  wounds  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys, 
etc. 

Hemorrhagic  oozing  from  the  solid  viscera  is  usually  readily  con- 
trolled with  the  Paquelin  cautery  or  by  packing,  or  the  edges  of  a 
gaping  wound  may  be  brought  together  with  several  deep  catgut 
sutures,  although  these  tend  to  tear  through  if  much  tension  is  made. 
Any  spurting  vessels  in  the  solid  viscera  should  be  clamped  and  tied 
with  catgut. 

Having  thus  completed  the  examination  of  the  entire  length  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  etc.,  closed  all  wounds,  and  controlled  the 
hemorrhage,  the  whole  abdominal  cavity  may  be  flushed  out  with  hot 
saline  solution,  using  a  considerable  quantity — ^best  poured  from  a 
pitcher  in  order  to  wash  out  material  that  may  have  escaped  from  the 
stomach  and  intestine. 

During  the  search  for  wounds,  etc.,  the  gut  should  be  replaced, 
coil  after  coil,  as  fast  as  it  is  examined.  While  the  intestine  is  out- 
side the  abdomen  it  should  be  carefully  protected  with  hot  sterile 
towels,  which  may  be  wet  in  hot  saline  solution.  After  a  time  the  wet 
cloths,  if  not  repeatedly  wet  with  hot  water,  become  cooled;  therefore 
some  surgeons  prefer  dry  sterile  compresses  for  this  purpose. 

If  necessary  to  have  a  considerable  portion  of  the  length  of  the 
gut  outside  upon  the  abdomen,  it  should  be  supported  so  that  it  does 
not  drag  upon  the  mesentery,  and  car^  should  be  exercised  that  the 
gut  does  not  become  twisted  upon  its  mesentery  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  interfere  with  the  venous  return.  The  withdrawal  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  length  of  the  gut  out  of  the  abdomen  should  be 
avoided  however,  as  much  as  possible,  as  the  shock  is  greatly  aug- 
mented and  there  may  be  some  diflSculty  experienced  in  returning  the 
distended  coils  of  gut  back  into  the  abdomen  again. 

If,  owing  to  the  distention  of  the  guts  with  gas,  it  becomes  difficult 
to  replace  them  within  the  abdomen,  it  may  be  necessary  to  puncture 
them  in  order  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
better  to  make  a  rather  larger  opening  with  the  knife  and  introduce 
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a  glass  tube  into  i;he  gut  in  either  direction  to  facilitate  the  escape 
of  gas,  efc.  The  incision  in  the  gut  is  afterward  closed  with  a  Lem- 
bert  suture. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  carefully  closed  layer  by  layer,  the  peri- 
toneum and  fascia  transversalis  with  plain  catgut,  the  edges  of  the 
muscle  with  several  stitches  of  plain  catgut  and  the  aponeurosis  with  a 
continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut  and  finally  the  skin. 

For  Typhoid  Perforation. — Perforation  of  the  bowel  at  the 
site  of  an  ulcer  may  occur  any  time  during  the  course  of  typhoid  fever 
from  the  first  week  up  to  the  termination  of  the  disease.  Perforation 
occurs  most  commonly  during  the  third  week.  It  is  more  frequently 
seen  in  adult  males  than  females  and  is  rather  rarely  seen  in  children. 
Operation  saves  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

The  perforation  is  found  in  the  ileum,  usually  the  last  two  feet,  in 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases ;  in  about  12  per  cent,  the  perforation 
is  located  in  the  large  intestine;  and  in  about  5  per  cent,  in  the 
appendix.  The  perforation  is  usually  single,  but  they  may  be  multiple. 
The  perforation  is  accompanied  by  peritonitis,  either  local  or  general. 
Perforation  of  ulcer  in  "walking  cases'^  of  typhoid  may  be  mis- 
taken for  cases  of  acute  gangrenous  appendicitis. 

Operation  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made 
and  in  case  of  doubt  an  exploratory  incision  may  be  resorted  to.  This 
can  be  done  under  cocain  if  desirable. 

Incision  is  made  through  the  right  rectus  as  for  appendicitis  and 
should  be  sufficiently  liberal  so  as  to  permit  of  proper  work — ^may'be 
five  to  six  inches  long.  The  median  incision  from  the  umbilicus 
downward  is  sometimes  employed,  but  that  through  the  outer  part  of 
the  rectus  gives  much  better  access  to  tlie  portion  of  the  bowel  which 
is  usually  the  site  of  the  perforation.  When  the  abdomen  is  opened 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  an  escape  of  sero-purulent  fluid.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  some  inflammatory  adhesions  present  which  serve  the  purpose 
of  walling  off  the  damaged  portion  of  the  bowel  from  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity. 

The  Cfficum  is  sought  and  drawn  into  the  incision  and  used  as 
a  guide  to  the  appendix  and  commencement  of  the  small  intestine. 
The  appendix,  if  perforated  or  seriously  affected,  is  removed.  Com- 
mencing at  the  cajcum,  tlie  small  intestine  is  drawn  out,  coil  after  coil, 
and  carefully  inspected  and  wiped  clean  with  gauze  pads  or  it  may  be 
washed  with  salt  solution.  If  desired  this  investigation  may  be  con- 
tinued until  the  entire  small  intestine  has  been  examined.    If  the  coils 
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of  gut  are  not  immediately  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity  but  are 
retained  outside  the  abdomen,  they  must  be  supported  and  protected 
with  hot,  sterile  towels. 

The  perforations  vary  in  size  from  a  pinhead  to  a  fairly  large, 
ragged  opening.  Usually  there  is  only  one  perforation,  but  there  may 
be  several.  The  hole  in  the  gut  is  closed,  without  paring  its  edges, 
with  non-penetrating  sutures  of  silk.  A  purse-string  suture  may  be 
applied  around  the  margin  and  the  opening  thus  closed  or  one  or  two 
rows  of  interrupted  Lembert  sutures  can  be  used.  These  may  be 
applied  in  mattress  fashion.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  opening  is 
closed  in  a  direction  longitudinal  or  transverse  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
gut,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  reduce  the  calibre  of  the  gut  too 
much — surely  not  more  than  one-third.  If  any  very  thin  areas  are 
encountered  during  the  examination  of  the  intestine  it  might  be 
advisable  to  take  a  stitch  or  two  in  such  portions  of  the  gut  in 
order  to  fortify  them  against  the  danger  of  perforation  later. 

If  the  opening  in  the  gut  can  be  closed  and  the  peritoneal  cavity 
thoroughly  cleansed  either  by  wiping  with  dry  gauze  pads  or  by 
irrigation  with  salt  solution,  it  may  be  permissible  to  close  the 
abdominal  incision  without  drainage.  In  doubtful  cases  it  is  well  to 
provide  for  drainage.  If  it  is  decided  to  use  drainage  a  plug  of  strip 
gauze  is  introduced  into  the  abdomen,  reaching  well  down  into  the 
pelvic  cavity.  The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  except  where  the 
drainage  strip  emerges.  Drainage  may  be  facilitated  by  keeping  the 
patient  in  a  partly  sitting  posture  after  the  operation. 

If  the  gut  is  badly  damaged  or  very  much  thickened  about  the 
perforation  or  presents  several  openings  close  together  it  may  be  wise 
to  resect  the  affected  portion  and  restore  the  continuity  of  the  gut 
by  an  end-to-end  anastomosis;  a  better  plan  under  these  conditions 
would  probably  be  to  draw  the  damaged  coil  of  gut  out  of  the  abdomen 
and  fix  it  to  the  edges  of  the  incision  with  several  non-penetrating 
sutures  of  chromic  catgut  and  thus  establish  an  intestinal  fistula  (see 
"Enterostomy^').  • 

If  it  is  found  at  the  time  of  operation  that  the  soiling  of  the 
peritoneum  has  been  general  it  may  be  advisable  to  turn  the  entire 
small  intestine  out  of  the  abdomen  in  order  to  cleanse  the  peritoneal 
cavity  either  by  wiping  with  dry,  sterile  gauze  pads  or  else  by  irrigating 
with  saline  solution ;  after  the  intestines  have  been  treated  in  a  similar 
manner  they  are  returned  to  the  abdomen.  Drainage  is  arranged  in 
those  cases  as  already  indicated  above. 
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Enterectomy. — Eesection  of  a  portion  of  the  gut  (small  intes- 
tine) ;  the  length  of  gut  resected  may  vary  from  several  inches  to 
several  feet.  The  operation  is  performed  for  wounds  which  may  not 
be  safely  closed  by  suture;  for  those  associated  with  division  of  the 
mesenteric  vessels,  especially  if  they  are  divided  close  to  the  intestine ; 
for  malignant  growths;  for  gangrene,  strangulation;  for  fistula,  etc. 

The  incision  is  usually  made  in  the  middle  line,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  reaching  from  the  umbilicus  downward  toward  the  symphysis  or 
corresponding  to  the  location  of  the  fistulous  opening  if  one  is  present. 
The  portion  of  intestine  to  be  resected  should  be  gently  freed  from 
adhesions,  if  there  are  any,  and  brought  out  upon  the  abdomen, 
together  with  an  adjoining  portion  of  healthy  gut,  four  to  six  inches 
to  either  side  of  the  part  which  is  to  be  resected;  the  gut  should  be 
supported  upon  dry,  sterile  gauze  compresses,  some  of  which  are  also 
tucked  into  the  abdominal  incision  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  intestinal  contents  during  the 
operation,  two  pieces  of  narrow  tape  are  tied  around  the  gut,  one 
beyond  each  extremity  of  the  segment  which  is  to  be  excised.  In 
order  to  carry  the  tapes  around  the  gut,  a  thin-nosed  artery  forceps^ 
is  thrust  through  the  mesentery  close  to  the  gut  and  with  this  the 
end  of  the  tape  is  seized  and  pulled  through.  One  tape  is  tied  and 
the  contents  of  the  gut  gently  stroked  along  with  the  fingers  beyond 
the  second  tape  and  then  this  is  tied  also.  We  have  thus  a  fairly 
empty  coil  to  operate  upon,  the  tapes  being  tied  just  tight  enough 
to  prevent  the  re-entrance  of  contents.  The  tapes  should  be  applied 
to  the  gut  at  a  sufficient  distance  beyond  the  portion  which  is  to  be 
excised  to  allow  convenient  working  space. 

We  then  proceed  to  separate  the  portion  of  gut  that  is  to  be  excised 
from  its  mesenteric  attachment.  This  is  done  by  tying  the  mesentery 
off  in  segments,  each  ligature  including  about  one  inch  of  the  length  of 
the  mesentery;  tlie  ligatures  should  be  of  thin  catgut  (No.  1  or  2),  and 
each  tied  single  about  one  inch  away  from  the  mesenteric  edge  of  the 
gut  ill  order  to  leave  room  to  divide  the  mesentery  between  the 
ligatures  and  the  gut.  These  ligatures  may  be  passed  either  with  a 
narrow-bladed  artery  forceps  or  a  blunt  ligature  carrier.  One  must  be 
careful  not  to  tie  ott  a  greater  length  of  mesentery  than  that  which 
actually  corresponds  to  the  segment  of  gut  which  is  to  be  excised, 
because  frut  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  mesentery  is  deprived  of  its 
blood-suy)ply  and  is  bound  to  slough.  The  surgeon  should  rather  err 
in  the  other  direction,  tying  off  a  little  less  mesentery  than  that  which 
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correspondB  to  the  length  of  the  eegment  of  the  gnt  that  is  to  be 
excised.  After  the  mesentery  has  been  thus  tied  off,  the  B^ment  of 
gut  that  ia  to  be  excised  is  cat  awa;  from  its  mesenteric  attachment, 


FlS.  IM.— BDtenctotnr.  A  loop  of  Intratlne  tuu  I>hd  dmn  out  tbrouib 
th«  abdamtul  IdcIiIod  and  UMI  Ofl  vltb  Upea.  The  meaantaiT  oorresiiondliiK 
to  the  portloD  ol  ant  tbat  li  U  IM  eiclMd  hu  been  titA  off  In  laeUoni,  The 
dotted  llnea  Indicate  tbe  llnea  of  acctloD  tbrouib  tbe  mcBcnterr  and  int. 

using  tlie  straight  scissors  and  cutting  between  the  ligatures  and  the 
gut;  the  point  of  tlie  scissors  should  be  introduced  into  the  openings 
made  by  tlie  ligatures  and  the  mesentery  cut  from  bole  to  hole  and 
thus  finally  through  into  the  last  ligature  opening.    We  are  then  ready 
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to  Bever  the  gat  and  this  is  done  with  long,  etraight  eciBsors  tlut  will 
divide  the  got  in  one  clean  sweep.  The  gnt  is  divided  Btraight  acrou 
at  right  angles  to  its  long  axis,  or,  still  better,  somewhat  obliqnelj,  bo 
that  the  segment  of  gut  excised  measures  rather  more  apon  its  distal 
border  than  upon  its  mesenteric  border.  Bleeding  points  on  the  cut 
edges  of  the  intestine  are  clamped,  but,  as  a  rule,  these  do  not  require 
ligation,  since  after  a  few  moments'  pressure  or  after  the  ends  of  the 
gut  have  been   sutured,   the   hemorrhage   usually   stops.     Spurting 


tbe  "dead  apace." 


arterial  poiutp,  however,  should  be  clamped  and  tied  with  fine  catgut. 
Contents  thiit  escape  from  the  ends  of  the  bowel  are  sponged  away  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  tlie  pads  of  gauze  are  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  any  of  this  material  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

We  are  now  ready  to  restore  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
This  step  may  be  accomplished  by  any  one  of  the  several  procedures 
that  are  dewcribed  below. 

1.  Knd-to-end  anastomojiis,  the  most  desirable. 

(ft)   Suture. 

(t)   Murphy  button. 

2.  Side-lo-sidc,  nr  lateral,  anastomosis;  applicable  to  both  small 
and  large  intestine. 
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rtg.  IM.— End-ta-Bnd  AnutoniMLi.  UseDteric  inture.  A.  tnwD  tight  and 
tied.  Showi  Bccarale  BpiKimltloD  at  the  macsiteric  borden  at  the  cut  >Dd  com- 
pl«te  oblltantloD  of  the  "dead  ipacs." 


Fl|.  m.— Ead-Io-I 
toK«ti*  at  A.    Edgei  of  gut 
the  meKDtvrlc  suture. 


Ith  leir-hoMldB 
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(a)   Suture.  (6)  Murphy  button,  (c)  McGraw's  rubber  ligature. 

3.  End  to  side;  thia  method  is  used  to  join  the  ileum  to  the 
large  intestine  (see  "EesectioD  of  CKCum")  and  to  join  the  aid  of 
the  duodenum  to  the  stomach  after  pyloreetomy  (see  "Pylorectomy, 
Kocher"),  etc. 

End-to-End  Anastomoiii.  Soturb  (McGrath). — The  ends  of  the 
intestine,  after  they  have  been  cleansed  and  wiped  with  a  gauze  pad 
moistened  with  saline,  are  sewed  together  all  around  with  a  through- 
and-through  suture  of  chromic  catgut     (Figs.  195  to  199.) 


gut  auturcd  (os«tber  ti 


Two  ptraight  cambric  needles  are  threaded  on  a  piece  of  chromic 
catgut)  No.  1,  about  twenty-four  inches  long  and,  with  this  the  two 
ends  of  the  bowel  arc  joined  together  at  their  mesenteric  border  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  "dead  spaces"  are  obliterated  and  the  eerous 
surfaces  are  Fccured  and  brought  into  accurate  and  close  apposi- 
tion. Tlio  pnnHT  npjilication  of  this  mesenteric  suture  is  essential. 
(See  Fig.  11*5.)  The  ni(?scnt<.Tii'  Iionlcr,  "dead  cpaco,"  is  likely  to 
he  tliL-  wi'iik  jHiiiit  in  eiid-tn-eiid  anastomosis,  and  this  method  of 
siilurc  striMvs  it  iibsolulcly.  Tlie  stitcli  passes  tliroiigli  the  edge 
of  the  ,i;iit  ill  tiic  nu'sciitcric  bonier.  ))ii'r('iiig  the  gut  from  its 
mut-ons  aspect  about  one-quarter  inch  away  from  its  edge;  it  trav- 
erses the  "dead  Rpncc"  and  pierces  the  mesenteric  Rcrous  layer;  it 
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then  pierces  the  mesenteric  serons  layer  of  the  other  end  of  bowel, 
passes  through  the  "dead  Bpace"  and  the  edge  of  the  gut,  emergiDg 
upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  Becond  piece  of  the  bowel.  Here 
it  turns  back,  forming  a  loop  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  second 
end  of  bowel  and,  traveling  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  already 
described,  it  passes  again  through  the  two  ends  of  the  bowel  and 
finally  emerges  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  first  end  of  bowel 
alongside  of  the  point  where  it  originally  started.  It  vill  be 
observed  that  when  this  suture  is  drawn  tight  and  tied  it  brings 
the  two  ends  of  the  gut,  corresponding  to  their  mesenteric  borders, 


F>c.  1*9.— EDd-to-Bod  ADUtomoili.  Tbe  kill  al  tbe  gut  reitored.  Tbe 
opentDR  tbat  itlll  rcmalDa,  le«a  than  one-lhlrd  ot  tha  olrcuiiitemio*,  li  cloaed 
with  >  Lembert  lutura,  qbIub  both  uli  of  mewDterlc  lutura  to  part  to  accom- 
pllih  tbls.  A  ahowi  location  ol  tbe  meaenteric  luture.  B  aod  O  vbcre  the 
D«dle>  are  Ibniit  through  the  edgei  of  the  gut  preparalorr  to  tntroduclni  the 
Unat  Lembert  luture  that  cloiea  the  openlni  tbat  remalni. 

together  very  accurately  and  obliterates  the  "dead  spaces"  and 
necessarily  brings  the  mesenteric  serous  surfaces  into  close  apposi- 
tion with  each  other.  The  two  threads  corresponding  to  the  tails 
of  the  suture,  and  each  provided  with  a  needle,  are  used  to  unite 
the  corresponding  edges  of  the  two  ends  of  the  gut,  sewing  around 
one  fide  with  one  needle  and  around  the  other  side  with  tbe  other 
needle,  and  cammencing  with  each  at  the  fixed  point,  the  mesen- 
teric border,  which  is  identified  in  the  illustration  as  point  A.  To 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  suture  the  edges  of  the  gut  corre- 
sponding to  the  mesenteric  stitch  A  are  secured  in  the  grasp  of  a 
toothed  hold  tog- forceps.    With  one  needle  we  sew  from  the  mesen- 
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teric  stitch  A  around  one  side,  uniting  the  edges  of  the  gut  toward 
B  nearly  half-way  around,  and  with  the  other  needle  from  point  A 
around  the  other  side,  uniting  the  edges  of  the  gut  toward  the 
point  C.  The  line  of  suture  should  be  inserted  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
below  the  edges  of  the  gut  so  as  to  insure  catching  both  edges  with 
each  stitch.  •  The  individual  stitches  should  be  not  more  than  one- 
eighth  inch  apart,  and  each  drawn  fairly  tight.  The  ends  of  the 
bowel  have  thus  been  sewed  together  for  considerably  more  than 
two-thirds  of  their  circumference.  When  the  gut  is  pulled  out  in 
a  straight  line  there  is  seen  to  remain  an  opening  corresponding 
to  less  than  one-third  of  the  circumference  still  to  be  closed.  The 
needles  are  thrust  through  the  edge  of  the  bowel  so  that  they  pre- 
sent upon  the  outer  surface,  and  partly  with  one  needle  and  partly 
with  the  other  the  opening  that  still  remains  is  closed.  A  Lembert 
stitch  is  used  for  this  purpose.  Each  stitch  takes  a  good  deep 
bite  even  at  the  risk  of  penetrating  into  the  mucous  layer.  Finally 
the  anastomosis  is  completed  by  tying  the  two  threads  together. 
The  lines  of  union  of  the  two  ends  of  gut  may  be  reinforced  by 
applying  a  silk  Lembert  suture  all  around.  This  is,  however,  as  a 
rule  unnecessary,  yet  it  is  easily  and  quickly  applied  after  the  ends 
of  the  gut  have  been  joined  together  as  described  above. 

The  hole  that  is  left  in  the  mesentery  after  the  segment  of 
gut  has  been  resected  and  the  ends  sutured,  is  closed  with  several 
sutures  of  catgut.  These  sutures  should  not  be  tied  so  tightly  as 
to  obliterate  the  vessels  that  may  be  included  in  their  grasp  and 
which  are  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  gut  at  the  line  of  junction. 

The  constricting  strips  which  were  placed  around  the  gut  are 
removed  and  the  sutured  bowel  returned  into  the  abdomen. 

With  Murphy  Button. — Having  resected  the  gut  as  above 
described,  a  running  string  is  placed  in  the  edge  of  each  segment 
of  the  gut  which,  when  drawn  tight  and  tied,  puckers  the  end  of 
the  gut  and  grasps  the  button  about  its  shank,  leaving  the  flange 
or  cup  of  the  button  within  the  gut.  This  running  stitch,  or  purse- 
string,  is  applied  in  overhand  fashion,  is  of  chromic  catgut  and 
carried  upon  two  long,  straight  needles,  one  at  each  end.  This 
stitch  includes  all  the  layers  of  the  gut,  especially  the  serous  and 
the  mucous  membrane;  it  should  not  include  too  wide  a  margin  of 
the  gut,  since  the  amount  of  tissue  which  is  grasped  between  the 
flanges,  or  cups,  of  the  button  may  be  too  bulky  to  allow  exact 
coaptation;  a  margin  of  rather  less  than  one-fourth   inch  is  BuflB- 
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cieili.  The  mntiing  stitch  ia  commencecl  by  piercing  the  mesentery 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  gut,  and  then,  carrying  the  same  needle 
back  over  the  edge  of  the  mesentery,  it  is  again  thrust  through, 
so  thftt  we  thus  have  a  loop  aTonnd  the  cnt  edge  of  the  mesentery 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  gut.     With  this  same  needle  the  running 


-^/'l.\\^ 


rig.  a».— End-ta-Bnd  Anuloniiwts  (VuntAv  Bulttmi.  With  ths  purM-itrlDg 
■uture  a  loop  li  Uken  throuKh  tbe  Isjren  ot  Uib  mcBcDterj,  cloaa  to  the  wall  of 
the  EUl.  In  order  to  oblllerate  the  -deBd-space." 

suture  is  applied  to  the  corresponding  half  of  the  circumference 
of  the  cut  edge  of  the  gut;  each  puncture  of  the  needle  should  be 
made  from  within  tbe  lumen  of  the  gut,  from  its  mucous-membrane 
aspect,  and  the  punctures  should  be  about  one-third  inch  apart. 
When  a  point  is  reached  directly  opposite  the  meBentcric  border  of 
the  gut,  this  needle  is  discarded;  the  second  needle  is  then  taken 
in  band  and  the  second  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  gut  treated 
in  exactly  tbe  same  manner.    In  this  way  the  whole  circumference 
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of  the  gnt  is  included,  leaving  the  two  free  tails  of  the  suture  which 
emerge  upon  the  serous  surface  of  the  gut  opposite  its  mesenteric 
attachment,  ready  for  tying. 

One-half  of  the  button,  grasped  with  a  thumb  forceps  by  the 
edge  of  its  tubal  part,  is  introduced  into  the  end  of  the  gut,  turning 
the  button  a  little  on  the  side  to  facilitate  its  introduction,  and 
while  it  is  thus  held  the  purse-string  is  tied  aroimd  its  shank,  leav- 
ing the  flange  within  the  intestine.  The  ends  of  the  purse-string 
are  cut  short  so  that  they  will  not  protrude  between  the  flanges  of 
the  button  when  this  is  closed.  This  procedure  is  repeated  upon 
the  other  segment  of  gut.  The  two  halves  of  the  button  are  then 
deliberately  pressed  home,  and  in  doing,  this  one  should  note  that 
the  corresponding  mesenteric  attachments  of  both  segments  of  the 
gut  are  opposite  each  other.* 

When  the  two  halves  of  the  button  are  locked  there  should  be 
presented  between  them  a  clean,  smooth  line  with  no  raw  mucous- 
membrane  edge  protruding,  and  at  the  mesenteric  attachment  the 
apposition  of  serous  surfaces  should  also  be  assured. 

Although  it  is  probably  not  necessary  in  most  cases  to  use  a 
layer  of  Lembert  sutures  in  addition  to  the  Murphy  button  to  secure 
accurate  apposition,  nevertheless  it  is  wise  in  many  cases  to  place  a 
continuous  Lembert  stitch  outside  of  the  button  after  the  halves 
have  been  pressed  home,  especially  as  the  presence  of  the  button  makes 
the  application  of  this  stitch  rather  an  easy  matter. 

Side-to-8ide,  or  Lateral,  Approximation  (Lateral  Intestinal  Anas- 
tomosis).— ^This  is  the  formation  of  a  fistulous  opening  between  two 
coils  of  intestine  joined  side  to  side. 

This  operation  is  indicated  when  the  ends  of  gut  that  are  to 
be  united  differ  much  in  calibre, — for  example,  to  unite  the  end  of 
the  ileum  to  the  cajcum.  It  may  be  accomplished  by  suture,  clamps, 
Murphy  button,  or  McGraw  rubber  suture,  etc. 

SrxuRE. — The  intestine  is  brought  well  up  into  the  wound  or,  if 
possible,  outside  upon  the  abdomen,  and  surrounded  with  gauze  pads 
to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Gauze  strips  or  tapes  are  tied 
around  the  intestine,  and  after  the  diseased  portion  has  been  excised 
the  cut  end  of  each  segment  of  the  gut  is  inverted  and  closed  with  a 
double  row  of  Lembert  sutures,  thus  converting  each  end  of  the  gut 
into  a  blind  pouch.  Care  should  be  taken  to  include  the  invaginated 
mesentery  in  the  suture.  The  invagination  of  the  end  of  the  gut 
is  commenced  at  its  mesenteric  border,  inverting  a  margin  abotit 
one  inch  in  widtbt 
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The  next  step  is  the  union  of  the  two  blind  ends  of  the  gut  to 
each  other^  side  to  side^  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  intestinal 
eanal^  through  the  new  opening  that  is  to  be  made^  will  be  con- 
tinued in  a  direct  line^  and  not  reversed  in  passing  from  one  seg- 
ment into  the  other.  The  ends  of  the  gut  should  be  so  placed  that 
they  overlap  each  other  for  a  distance  of  four  to  five  inches.  Their 
apposed  lateral  surfaces  are  then  united  to  each  other  for  a  distance 
of  from  three  to  four  inches  by  a  single  row  of  continuous  Lembert 
sutures  of  fine  silk.  After  this  row  of  Lembert  suture,  which  forms 
the  posterior  half  of  the  ^'outside  serous  ring/*  has  been  applied^ 
the  needle,  still  carrying  the  silk  thread,  is  laid  aside  until  required 
later  to  complete  this  "outside  serous  ring/*  This  line  of  Lembert 
sutures  should  be  one  inch  longer  than  the  proposed  openings  in 
the  gut  and  each  stitch  should  be  rather  less  than  one-eighth  inch 
distant  from  its  neighbor  and  should  be  drawn  tight. 

Each  segment  of  the  bowel  is  now  opened  with  the  scissors,  the 
incisions  being  placed  about  one-fourth  inch  distant  from  the  line 
of  the  Lembert  suture;  the  openings  in  the  bowel  should  be  large 
so  as  to  allow  for  subsequent  contraction, — three  inches  long  and 
at  least  one  inch  shorter  than  the  line  of  the  Lembert  suture. 

Bleeding  from  the  edges  of  the  incisions  in  the  bowel  is  controlled 
with  artery  clamps  which  may  be  removed  after  a  few  minutes'  pres- 
sure, as  the  hemorrhage  usually  ceases.  If  not,  ligatures  should  be 
applied.  The  edges  of  the  openings  in  the  gut  are  wiped  clean  with  an 
alcohol  swab  and  then,  witli  a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut 
which  at  the  same  time  controls  the  hemorrhage,  the  edges  of  the 
openings  in  tlie  bowel  are  united  with  each  other  all  around.  The 
last  five  or  six  stitches  of  this  suture  should  not  be  drawn  tight  so 
that  sufficient  working  room  may  be  left  for  the  introduction  of  the 
final  stitches.  It  is  desirable  to  finish  this  line  of  suture  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  knot,  when  the  ends  of  the  suture  are  finally  tied, 
will  be  within  the  lumen  of  the  bowel.  This  is  accomplished  by 
making  the  last  thrust  .of  the  needle  pierce  the  edge  of  only  one  of 
the  two  pieces  of  gut  and  without  including  the  edge  of  the  other 
piece  of  gut,  it  is  poked  out  between  the  edges  of  the  two  pieces  of 
gut  in  such  a  manner  that  it  emerges  through  the  same  interval  be- 
tween stitches  as  the  end  which  marks  the  knot  at  the  Injginning  of 
this  suture  line.  In  this  way  the  end  of  the  suture  that  was  left  long 
when  tlie  knot  was  tied  at  the  beginning  of  the  suture  line  and  the 
^nd  left  remaining  at  the  finish  both  emerge  from  within  the  gut 
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through  the  same  interval  between  stitches  and  thus  when  these  two 
ends  are  tied  at  the  completion  of  the  suture  line  the  knot  slips  into 
the  lumen  of  the  intestine.  Having  thus  united  the  edges  of 
the  openings  all  around,  we  again  take  up  the  needle  carrying  the 
original  silk  suture  and  complete  the  anastomosis  by  making  the 
anterior  half  of  the  Lembert  suture,  the  ^'outside  serous  ring/' 

In  making  the  lateral  anastomosis  one  should  not  have  the  blind 
ends  of  the  overlapped  gut  too  long.  These  ends  are  anchored  to  the 
adjoining  wall  of  the  intestine  by  several  Leoibert  stitches. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  tear  the' mesentery  somewhat  in  order  to 
allow  sufficient  overlapping  of  the  ends  of  the  bowel.  After  ihe 
anastomosis  has  been  made,  the  overlapping  layers  of  the  mesentery  are 
united  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture  loosely  applied  in  order  to 
obliterate  any  spaces  or  holes  into  which  a  coil  of  gut  might  find  its 
way  and  become  strangulated.  When  the  anastomosis  is  complete  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  two  segments  of  gut  are  united  side  to  side. 

With  Clamps. — A  fold  of  the  wall  of  each  of  the  two  segments 
of  gut  that  are  to  be  joined  together  is  grasped  between  the  blades  of 
the  holding  forceps,  the  blades  sheathed  with  rubber  tubing.  The  fold 
secured  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps  is  about  four  inches  long.  The 
wall  of  each  segment  of  gut  is  grasped  in  such  a  manner  that  the  folds 
in  the  blades  of  the  forceps  will  correspond  to  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
gut  and  be  opposite  each  other.  The  forceps  are  placed  with  the 
blades  holding  the  folds  of  intestine  side  by  side  (see  Figs.  211,  213, 
214),  and  the  two  folds  of  gut  are  joined  together  with  a  continuous 
non-penetrating  suture  of  silk  for  a  distance  of  three  inches.  When 
this  line  of  suture  has  been  completed  the  needle  is  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily until  needed  later  to  complete  this  outside  ring  of  suture.  An 
incision  two  and  one-half  inches  long  is  made  in  each  of  the  folds  of 
gut  which  are  grasped  with  the  forceps,  about  one-quarter  inch  distant 
from  and  parallel  with  the  suture  line  that  unites  the  two  folds.  This 
incision  penetrates  the  serous  and  muscular  coats,  the  edges  of  which 
retract,  exposing  an  elliptical  area  of  the  mucous  layer,  which  is  excised 
with  a  sharp-pointed  scissors.  Hemorrhage  from  the  edges  is  con- 
trolled by  tightening  the  clamps  and  ligating  spurting  points.  The 
corresponding  edges  of  the  incisions  in  the  bowel  are  sewed  to  each 
other,  all  around  with  a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut.  The 
clani})s  are  then  removed  and  the  needle  carrying  the  thread  with  which 
the  first  line  of  non-penetrating  Lembert  suture  was  introduced  is 
again  taken  up  and  used  to  apply  the  anterior  half  of  tlie  outside 
serous  ring  suture  and  thus  complete  the  operation. 
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With  Murphy  Button. — A  lateral  intestinal  anastomosis  may 
be  made  with  the  Murphy  button.  After  the  ends  of  the  gat  have 
been  inverted  and  closed  with  a  suture  as  described  in  the  preceding 
operations,  the  two  ends  are  placed  side  by  side  and  a  purse-string 
placed  in  the  lateral  wall  of  each  segment.  The  purse-string  consists 
of  two  parallel  rows  with  a  space  between  them  of  not  more  than  one- 
half  inch,  so  that  wiien  the  incision  is  made  there  will  be  a  margin  on 
each  side  of  about  one-fourth  inch.  Each  leg  of  the  suture  should  be 
made  with  three   punctures   of   the   needle,  penetrating   the   entire 


thickness  of  the  bowel  with  cacli  thrust.  Either  silk  or  chromic  cat- 
gut may  be  used  as  suture  material.  The  writer  prefers  catgut.  The 
first  double  loop  of  a  Burgeon's  knot  is  taken  with  the  ends  of  the 
suture  and  the  incision  in  the  bowel  then  made.  The  incision  should 
not  be  too  large — barely  large  enough  to  permit  introduction  of  the 
half  button  and  should  bo  placL'd  exactly  between  the  two  legs  of  the 
suture.  The  incision  in  the  bowel  is  made  with  tlic  scissors,  the  wall 
of  the  gut  being  picked  up  witli  two  thumb  forecpa  to  facilitate  this 
step.  The  two  halves  of  the  button  are  introduced,  one  into  each  loop 
of  the  gut,  and  sutured  by  tying  the  purse-string,  pressed  together 
and  the  operation  thus  completed  (see  Fig.  203).  This  is  a  com- 
paratively simplo  niL'tliiid  of  doing  a  lateral  infostinal  anastomosis. 
One  of  the  stitch  methods,  however,  is  preferable. 
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With  McGraw's  Eubber  Sutuee. — ^With  the  rubber  suture  a 
lateral  intestinal  anastomosis  may  be  conveniently  made  and  with 
very  good  result  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  described  for  the 
gastro-jejunostomy.  The  two  segments  of  gut  that  are  to  be  joined 
are  placed  side  by  side  and  united  for  a  distance  of  about  two  and 
one-half  inches  with  a  continuous  Lembert  stitch  of  silk  as  described 
in  the  previous  operation,  and  then  the  needle  carrying  this  stitch 
is  tem})orarily  laid  aside.  The  rubber  suture,  2  to  3  mm.  thick,  is 
introduced  with  a  straight  needle  so  as  to  include  both  segments  of 
the  gut  in  its  grasp,  is  drawn,  tight,  and  tied.  A  silk  ligature  is  tied 
around  the  knot  in  the  rubber  suture  so  as  to  secure  the  latter  from 
slipping.  About  two  inches  of  the  length  of  each  segment  of  the  gut 
should  be  included  in  the  constricting  rubber  suture;  so  that^  when 
this  cuts  through,  tlie  opening  left  between  the  two  coils  of  gut  will 
be  two  inches  in  length  (see  "Gastro-jejunostomy  with  McGraw's 
Rubber  Suture").  The  needle  still  carrying  the  silk  thread  and 
which  was  temporarily  laid  aside,  is  again  taken  up,  and  with  this 
the  two  coils  of  gut  are  united  afong  a  line  just  in  front  of  the  rubber 
suture.  This  forms  the  second,  tlie  anterior  half  of  the  "outside 
serous  ring''  suture,  and  buries  the  rubber  suture  beneath  it  out  of 
sight. 

Oastro-enterostomy. — Gastro-enterostomy  is  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  communication  between  the  stomach  and  the  small  intestine. 
The  anastomosis  may  be  made  between  the  stomach  and  duodenum 
(gastro-duodenostomy)  or  between  the  stomach  and  jejunum  (gastro- 
jejunostomy). 

The  operation  has  for  its  prime  object  the  establishment  of  a 
sufficiently  free  exit  for  the  escape  of  the  stomach  contents;  for 
stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  whether  simple  and  due  to  non-malignant 
chronic  ulcer  or  the  result  of  malignant  disease;  for  hour-glass  cica- 
tricial contraction  of  the  stomach;  for  the  relief  of  symptoms  of 
chronic  ulcer  and  chronic  gastritis;  dilatation  consecutive  to  pyloric 
stenosis,  etc.;  gastro-jejunostomy  is  performed  for  chronic  ulcer  of 
the  duodenum  with  the  object  of  diverting  the  acid  stomach  contents 
from  this  portion  of  the  bowel. 

Oastro-duodenostoiny. — The  anastomosis  is  made  between  the 
stomach  and  duodenum.  This  operation  is  illustrated  in  the  method 
of  implanting  the  end  of  the  stump  of  the  duodenum  into  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  after  resection  of  the  pylorus,  etc.,  and  in  the 
operation  of  Finney,  described  as  "Pyloroplasty,"  but  which  is  in 
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reality  a  gaHtro-duodehostomy,  and  in   tlie  gastro-duodenoBtomy  of 
Kocher, 

Gasteo-ddodenostomt  (Kochek), — After  the  abdomen  has  been 
opened,  incision,  etc.,  described  in  detail  in  "GaBtro-jejunostomy," 
the  duodeuum  is  sought  and  mobilized  to  such  a  degree  that  it  can 
be  brought  over  toward  the  middle  line  into  convenient  apposition 
with  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach. 


In  order  to  cffivt  tlie  iiioliili/.atinn  of  the  duodenum  it  is  necessary 
t<i  iiicisi!  Ujl'  parii'liil  juTitiiiiruni  just  to  the  outer  side  of  and  parallel 
wilh  Ihe  (icsi'didirif:  [lortioii  of  tlic  iliKuleiium.  The  incision  is  placed 
a  Hiiiiu!)'s  liri'iiillli  to  the  rijriil  c.f  the  dc^icendinf;  portion  of  the  duo- 
denum. I'vposhi^  tlic  jinterior  siirriice  of  tiio  right  kidney.  The 
incision  is  tjirricd  downward  for  a  short  distance  into  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Irunsverso  mesocolon,  whicJi  is  held  taut.    Care  must  be 
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exercised  not  to  divide  the  large  arterial  branches  in  the  transverse 
mesocolon. 

The  finger  is  introduced  into  the  incision  in  the  peritoneum  and, 
working  inward  behind  the  duodenum,  this  part  of  the  gut,  together 
with  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  is  carefully  separated  from  the  surface 
of  the  kidney  and  vertebral  column  and  lifted  upon  the  finger,  forward 
into  the  incision  and  over  toward  the  middle  line  in  order  to  meet  the 
pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach.  A  finger  is  hooked  behind  the  pyloric 
portion  of  the  stomach  and  this  part  likewise  drawn  forward  into  the 
incision. 

A  fold  of  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  and  a  fold  of  the  stomach  wall 
are  secured  with  two  rubber-sheathed  anastomosis  clamps  which  are 
held  side  by  side  and  the  anastomosis  accomplished  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  described  in  "Gastro-jejunostomy  with  Clamps,"  "Lateral 
Anastomosis  with  Clamps,'*  etc.  The  opening  between  the  duodenum 
and  stomach  should  be  at  least  one  and  one-half  inches  long. 

According  to  Kocher  this  operation  has  many  advantages  and 
gives  very  satisfactory  remote  results  in  cases  of  pyloric  stenosis. 

Ghtstro-jejnnoitomy. — ^The  junction  is  made  between  the  stomach 
and  jejunum.  This  operation  was  first  performed  by  Woelfler  in  1881. 
The  loop  of  small  intestine  may  be  fixed  to  either  the  anterior  or  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  stomach. 

Anterior  Gastro-jejunostomy  (Woelfler). — This  consists  in 
bringing  a  coil  of  the  small  intestine — ^jejunum — up  in  front  of  the 
great  omentum  and  transverse  colon,  fixing  it  to  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  stomach  and  establishing  a  communication  between  the  two  organs. 
The  anterior  gastro-jejunostomy  is  only  resorted  to  when  for  some 
reason  or  other  it  is  impossible  or  inadvisable  to  do  the  posterior 
operation.  If  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  were  involved  in  the 
disease  or  fixed  by  adhesions  to  the  pancreas,  or  if  a  very  short  trans- 
verse mesocolon  were  encountered,  the  anterior  gastro-jejunostomy 
would  be  indicated.  The  operation  may  be  done  with  suture,  clamps. 
Murphy  button,  or  McGraw  rubber  ligature. 

The  stomach  should  be  washed  out  with  the  stomach  tube  just 
before  commencing  the  operation,  before  the  patient  is  anaesthetized. 

Suture  Method. — An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  through 
the  linea  alba  from  a  point  one  inch  below  the  ensiform  cartilage  down 
to  the  umbilicus,  or  even  beyond  this  point  if  necessary.  It  is  prefer- 
able as  a  rule  to  make  this  incision  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle 
line,  penetrating  between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle  or,  better. 
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after  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  has  been  incised 
the  inner  edge  of  the  muscle  is  seized  and  drawn  outward  away 
from  the  middle  line;  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus 
is  thus  exposed  and  it  and  th^  fascia  transversalis  and  the  peritoneum 
are  incised  on  a  line  directly  behind  the  incision  in  the  anterior  layer 
of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus.  Through  this  opening  the  stomach  is 
sought  and  examined. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  recognized  the  transverse  colon^  and 
with  it  the  great  omentum^  is  drawn  out  of  the  incision  and  search  is 
then  made  for  the  commencement  of  the  jejunum.  This  part  of  the 
gut  lies  in  the  back  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  to  the  left  of  the  vertebral 
column,  upon  a  level  with  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  its 
mesentery  being  very  short  and  serving  to  anchor  it  in  this  position. 
To  secure  this  coil  of  gut  the  hand  is  introduced  into  the  abdomen  and 
carried  backward,  along  the  under  surface  of  the  transverse  mesocolon 
as  far  as  the  posterior  abdominal  wall;  just  below  the  attachment  of 
the  transverse  mesocolon  to  the  vertebral  colunm,  at  the  place  indicated 
upon  the  left  of  the  column,  the  coil  of  gut  is  found.  This  part  of  the 
small  intestine  is  readily  identified  by  the  fact  that  it  is  fixed  within 
the  abdomen,  as  is  demonstrated  when  an  effort  is  made  to  draw  it  out 
of  the  abdomen ;  any  other  part  of  the  small  intestine  may  be  freely 
drawn  through  the  fingers  in  either  direction,  and  may  be  readily 
drawn  out  through  the  incision  upon  the  abdomen. 

A  loop  of  gut  about  eighteen  inches  distant  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  jejunum  is  selected  for  attachment  to  the  stomach.  About 
ten  inches  of  this  loop  of  gut  is  drawn  out  through  the  abdominal 
incision  and  surrounded  for  the  purpose  of  constricting  its  lumen  by 
two  pieces  of  narrow  tape.  The  tapes  are  carried  around  the  gut 
with  a  sharp-nosed  artery  forceps  which  is  thrust  through  the  mesen- 
tery close  to  its  attachment  to  the  intestine,  and  with  this  the  end  of 
the  tape  is  seized  and  drawn  through.  The  one  piece  of  tape  is  tied 
and'  the  segment  of  gut  emptied  of  its  contents  to  a  point  beyond  the 
second  piece  of  tape  by  gently  stripping  it  between  the  fingers  and  then 
the  second  tape  is  tied.  The  tapes  should  be  tied  just  sufficiently 
tight  to  prevent  the  re-entrance  of  the  intestinal  contents  into  the 
segment  of  gut.  After  the  coil  of  gut  has  been  secured  and  the  tapes 
applied,  the  transverse  colon  and  great  omentum  are  pushed  back  into 
the  abdomen  and  tlje  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  seized  and  drawn 
out  of  the  a])donien.  Dry,  sterile,  gauze  pads  are  placed  about  the 
stomach  and  intestine  and  tucked  partly  into  the  incision  for  the 
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purpose  of  retaining  the  parts  oatside  the  abdomen  and  to  prevent 
the  entrance  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  any  material  that  might 
escape  from  the  stomach  or  intestine. 

The  coil  of  intestine  and  the  stomach  are  held,  side  by  side, 
and  nnited  with  a  continuous  Lembert  suture  of  £ne  eilk,  using  a 
straight  cambric  needle.    This  suture  line,  which  includes  the  serous 


Fig.  !H,— AdtiTlor  Gutro-]e]UDOBtomy,  Sutura  Uetbod.  Tba  JelunuiD  hM 
bfta  UDltfd  to  tbe  anterior  irall  of  the  atomacb.  Tbe  poBUrlor  ball  el  tb«  non- 
pcbetratlDg  "outilde  s«roua  ring"  luture  has  been  Intrcxlueeil.  Tha  itomaoh 
aod  inlestlDe  have  been  Incised. 

and  muscular  coats,  forms  tlie  posterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous 
ring.''  Each  stitch  takes  a  good,  deep,  hroad  bite,  but  should  not  pene- 
trate into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  ■  or  intestine.  The  suture  is 
applied  in  a  straight  line  two  and  one-half  to  three  inches  long;  the 
stitches  are  about  one-eighth  inch  apart  and  each  ehonid  be  drawn 
fairly  tight.  The  tail  of  the  suture  is  left  long  and  may  be  held  by 
the  assistant  as  a  tractor.    After  this  line  of  suture  has  been  completed, 
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the  needle  carrying  the  thread  is  laid  aside  temporarily  until  needed 
later  to  complete  the  operation  by  making  the  anterior  half  of  the 
"outside  serous  ring^'  suture.  The  intestine  is  joined  to  the  stomach 
along  a  line  running  obliquely  from  above  downward  and  toward  the 
right.  The  incisions  in  the  intestine  and  stomach  are  next  made. 
They  are  two  to  two  and  one-half  inches  long.  They  are  shorter  than 
the  line  of  the  Lembert  suture  and  should  be  placed  about  one-fouH;h 
inch  distant  from  it.  They  should  be  straight,  parallel  with  the  line 
of  suture,  and  clean  cut.  The  intestine  is  incised  first.  The  wall  of 
the  gut  is  picked  up  with  two  toothed  forceps  and  a  small  opening 
made  between  these  with  a  straight,  sharp  scissors  and  then  the  open- 
ing thus  made  is  sufficiently  enlarged. .  Any  escaping  contents  are  care- 
fully caught  with  gauze  wipes.  The  stomach  is  incised  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  redundant  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  pro- 
trude through  the  incisions  in  the  intestine  and  stomach  are  trimmed 
away  with  the  scissors.  Hemorrhage  from  the  edges  of  the  incisions 
stops  after  they  have  been  sutured;  any  spurting  points  may  be 
clamped,  however,  and  tied  with  fine  catgut. 

The  corresponding  edges  of  the  incisions  in  the  intestine  and 
stomach  are  sewed  to  each  other  with  catgut  in  a  medium-sized, 
straight  needle,  each  stitch  taking  a  good  bite  and  passing  through  all 
the  coats,  including  the  mucous  membrane,  and  drawn  fairly  tight; 
the  needle  punctures  should  be  rather  less  than  one-fourth  inch  apart. 
This  suture  is  continued  uninterrupted  all  around,  uniting  the  cor- 
responding edges  of  the  incisions  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  to  each 
other  until  these  openings  are  entirely  closed  in  and  the  anastomosis 
made.  Apply  the  last  stitch  so  that  the  knot  will  be  within  the 
lumen  of  the  bowel  (see  Fig.  202).  Before  beginning  this  stitch  the 
margins  of  the  openings  are  wiped  with  a  swab  moistened  in  hot 
saline  solution. 

After  the  edges  of  the  openings  in  the  stomach  and  jejunum  have 
been  united  all  around  we  again  take  up  the  first  needle  carrying  the 
silk  thread  with  which  the  posterior  half  of  the  Lembert  suture — ^''out- 
side serous  ring-'' — ^was  made  and  complete  the  operation  by  making 
the  anterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring'*  suture. 

When  the  operation  has  been  completed  we  have  the  openings  in 
the  intestine  and  stomach,  two,  to  two  and  one-half  inches  long,  united 
edge  to  edge,  all  around,  by  a  continuous  stitch  which  passes  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  margins  of  the  openings  and  this  sur- 
rounded, reinforced,  by  a  continuous  Lembert  suture  which  passes 
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through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  only,  and  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  burying  the  penetrating  mucous  stitch.  Should  there  be 
any  doubtful  points  where  the  mucous  penetrating  stitch  is  not  cer- 
tainly buried,  one  or  more  supplementary  interrupted  Lembert  stitches 
may  be  taken  to  remedy  this. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  coil  of  gut  is  joined  to  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  along  an  oblique  line  running  from  above  down- 
ward and  toward  the  right,  the  lower  end  of  the  line  being  at  the 
greater  curvature,  the  upper  end  pointing  upward  and  toward  the  left, 
toward  the  cardia.  The  gut  is  joined  to  the  stomach  in  such  a  way 
that  the  current  of  food  in  the  stomach  and  in  the  loop  of  intestine 
will  be  in  the  same  direction — ^the  distal  limb  of  the  loop  of  gut 
toward  the  right  or  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach;  this  is  accomplished 
by  taking  care  not  to  twist  the  loop  of  intestine  upon  itself  when  draw- 
ing it  up  into  apposition  with  the  stomach. 

The  transverse  colon  and  great  omentum  rolled  upon  itself  lie 
together  behind  the  junction  formed  between  the  jejunum  and  the 
stomach. 

The  constricting  tapes  are  finally  removed  from  the  intestine  and 
the  parts  mopped  off  with  a  swab  wet  in  hot  saline  solution  and 
replaced  within  the  abdomen  and  the  abdominal  incision  closed. 

Clamp  Method. — The  anterior  gastro-jejunostomy  may  be  per- 
formed with  great  facility  with  the  assistance  of  the  holding  clamps. 
The  technique  is  similar  to  that  described  in  detail  in  'Tosterior 
Gastro-jejunostomy,  Clamp  Method.*'  A  fold  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  stomach  is  secured  between  the  blades  of  the  clamp  along  a  line 
three  to  four  inches  in  length  and  running  obliquely  from  above  down- 
ward and  toward  the  right,  the  lower  end  of  the  fold  corresponding 
to  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  greater  curvature.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  jejunum  is  sought  for  and  recognized  in  the  manner 
already  described  (see  page  4&4),  and  a  coil  about  eighteen  inches 
beyond  this  point  is  secured  and  drawn  out  through  the  abdominal 
incision.  A  fold  of  the  wall  of  this  coU  of  gut  similar  in  length  to  that 
of  the  stomach  wall  is  secured  between  the  blades  of  the  holding  for- 
ceps. Doyen,  Moynihan  or  Scudder  clamps  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  blades  are  sheathed  with  ruhber  tubing  and  grasp  the  wall  of 
stomach  just  tightly  enough  to  secure  it  from  slipping,  but  not  so 
tightly  as  to  damage  or  crush  it.  The  blades  of  the  clamps  holding 
the  fold  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  that  of  the  wall  of  the 
jejunum  are  placed  side  by  side  and  the  anastomosis  made  between 
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them  as  described  in  detail  in  "Posterior  Gastro-jejunostomy,  Clamp 
Method/'  page  474.       , 

Anterior  gastro-jejunostomy  may  be  also  made  with  the  McGraw 
Eubber  Ligature,  Murphy  Button,  etc.  Details  of  the  application  of 
these  methods  are  described  under  "Posterior  Gastro-jejunostomy.^' 

JabotUay  and  Broun  Modification. — ^In  some  cases,  after  the 
anterior  gastro-jejunostomy  as  described  above  has  been  performed, 
there  occurs  an  accumulation  of  food,  bile,  and  pancreatic  juice  in  the 
short  (proximal)  limb  of  the  loop  of  the  intestine  that  is  fixed  to  the 
stomach,  with  a  consequent  regurgitation  into  the  stomach,  and  this 
is  characterized  by  exhausting  and  fatal  vomiting.  The  regurgitation 
and  vomiting  are  due  to  a  spur  formation  at  the  point  where  the  coil 
of  gut  is  attached  to  the  stomach.  The  spur  directs  the  stomach  con- 
tents into  the  short  or  proximal  arm  of  the  gut,  which  becomes  dis- 
tended and  with  the  result  that  the  contents  back  up  and  overflow  back 
into  the  stomach.  In  order  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  this  vomiting — 
"vicious  circle" — a  lateral  communication  is  made  between  the  two 
limbs  of  the  coil  of  intestine  which  has  been  attached  to  the  stomach. 
This  may  be  done  either  at  the  same  time  that  the  gastro-jejunostomy 
is  performed,  or,  since  this  regurgitation,  etc.,  do  not  occur  in  all  cases^ 
it  may  be  done  later  as  a  secondary  operation,  waiting  for  the  appear- 
ance of  symptoms  indicating  the  necessity  of  the  additional  operation 
before  submitting  the  patient  to  the  additional  risk.  It  is  probably 
wise  to  do  this  entero-anastomosis  at  the  same  time  as  the  primary 
gastro-jejunostomv,  as  it  occupies  but  a  few  minutes'  additional  time. 
The  secondary  entero-anastomosis  may  be  made  with  suture,  clamps, 
Murphy  button,  or  McGraw's  rubber  suture,  etc.  The  communication 
between  the  two  limbs  of  the  loop  of  gut  should  be  made  at  their  most 
dependent  part. 

For  the  details  of  the  operation  of  lateral  intestinal  anastomosis 
with  the  simple  suture,  clamps,  McGraw  rubber  ligature,  etc.,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  description  of  these  various  procedures  as 
thev  are  riven  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Posterior  Gastro-jejunostomy  (von  Hacker). — The  jejunum 
is  sutured  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  which  is  made  access- 
ible through  an  opening  torn  in  the  transverse  mesocolon.  As 
originally  employed  a  loop  of  the  jejunum,  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
from  its  commencement,  was  anastomosed  to  the  stomach.  The 
operation  was  followed  in  many  cases  by  the  phenomena  of  the 
"vicious   circle":    regurgitation,   exhaustive   vomiting,   and   a   fatal 
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termination.  It  is  most  desirable  to  eliminate  the  loop  arrange- 
ment of  the  anastomoeed  ^t,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  using 
the  uppermost  portion  of  the  jejuniini,  within  a  few  inches  of  its 
commencement  at  the  duodeno-jejooal  junction,  for  the  purpose  of 


Fig.  2W.— Jaboulay  uid  BniiiD  Uodlflcatioa.  A  latent  uiulomcxla  hu  bMn 
eaUbllibed  bPtwera  tbe  two  urna  of  the  loop  of  Jejunum.  Tbe  >m>w  ludlcatt* 
the  opcDlDg  tbrougb  whtch  coutenta  m>]r  eicape  from  one  *nn  ol  tba  pit  Inttt 


establishing  the  anastomoais  with  the  stomach.  This  highest  por- 
tion of  the  jejunum  is  situated  normally  just  behind  the  stomach, 
close  to  its  posterior  wall,  separated  from  it  by  the  interposed  trans- 
verse  mesocolon  only.  It  may  be  readily  attached  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  after  an  opening  has  been  made  in  the  transyerse 
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mesocolon.  The  posterior  gastro-jejimostomy  without  a  loop  is  the 
preferable  operation  in  all  cases  where  it  is  feasible,  reserving  the 
anterior  gastro-jejunostomy  for  those  cases  that  oflfer  some  counter- 
indication  or  impediment  as  disease  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach,  adhesions  to  the  pancreas,  abnormally  short  transverse  meso- 
colon, etc.  The  operation  may  be  performed  with  suture,  clamps. 
Murphy  button,  McGraw  rubber  ligature,  etc. 

Posterior  Qastro-jejunostomt  Without  a  Loop,  Suturb 
Method. — An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  or  the  incision  may 
be  placed  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  penetrating  between 
the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle,  or  the  muscle  may  be  displaced  outward, 
as  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.     (See  page  463.) 

After  the  stomach  has  been  recognized  the  transverse  colon 
and  great  omentum  are  drawn  out  upon  the  abdomen  and  reflected 
upward.  In  order  to  expose  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  a 
small  opening  is  cut  or,  better,  torn  in  the  transverse  mesocolon, 
selecting  a  part  which  is  devoid  of  blood-vessels.  This  opening  is 
enlarged  with  the  fingers  untU  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  accommo- 
date three  or  four  fingers.  Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  injure 
any  blood-vessels,  particularly  the  arteria  colica  media,  in  making 
the  opening  in  the  transverse  mesocolon.  The  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach  is  drawn  partly  through  the  opening  which  has  been  thus 
made  in  the  transverse  mesocolon,  and  the  edges  of  the  opening  in 
the  transverse  mesocolon  fixed  at  once  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach  by  several  sutures  of  fine  silk.  These  sutures  do  not  pierce 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  stomach  wall.  They  penetrate  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats  only.  The  exposed  area  of  the  stomach  wall 
which  presents  through  the  opening  in  the  transverse  mesocolon  is 
then  brought  out  through  the  incision  in  the  abdomen,  where  it  is 
retained  by  an  assistant. 

The  first  part  of  the  jejunum  is  sought.  As  already  described  in 
the  preceding  operations,  the  commencement  of  the  jejunum  is  found 
in  the  back  of  the  abdomen  to  the  left  of  the  body  of  the  second  lum- 
bar vertebra,  just  below  the  vertebral  attachment  of  the  transverse 
mesocolon.  This  coil  of  gut  is  secured  and  brought  up  into  the 
abdominal  incijiion.  Tlie  portion  of  gut  which  is  thus  secured  for 
attaclmicnt  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  corresponds  to  the 
upper  ^\c  inclie?  of  the  jejunum. 

Tlie  coil  of  gut  is  stripped  between  the  fingers  to  empty 
it,  and  a  piece  of  narrow  tape  is  passed  around  it  ten  or  twelve 
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inches  farther  along,  away  from  its  commencement.  The  tape  is 
drawn  through  the  mesentery  with  a  sharp-nosed  artery  clamp  which 
is  thrust  through  the  mesentery  close  to  the  gut.  The  tape  is  tied 
just  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  the  re-entrance  of  contents  into 
the  coil  of  gut  which  has  been  emptied.  The  transverse  colon  and 
great  omentum  are  pushed  back  into  the  abdomen.  Fads  of  gauze 
are  tucked  about  the  viscera  and  partly  into  the  abdominal  incision 
to  steady  the  parts  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  material  from 
the  stomach  or  intestine  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  gastro- 
jejunostomy is  then  performed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already 
described  in  detail  in  "Anterior  Gastro-jejunostomy,  Suture  Method.^' 
The  intestine  is  fixed  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  with  a 
Lembert  suture  along  an  oblique  line  for  a  distance  of  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  inches,  and  reaching  from  the  lowest  part  of  the 
greater  curvature  upward  and  to  the  left — pointing  toward  the 
cardia.  The  stomach  and  intestine  are  incised.  The  incisions,  two 
to  two  and  one-half  inches  long,  are  made  parallel  with  and  about 
one-quarter  inch  distant  from  the  line  of  the  Lembert  suture.  The 
redundant  edges  of  mucous  membrane  that  protrude  through  the 
incisions  are  trimmed  away  with  the  scissors.  The  incisions  are 
shorter  than  the  line  of  Lembert  suture  that  joins  the  jejunum  to 
the  stomach.  The  corresponding  edges  of  the  openings  in  the  stom- 
ach and  intestine  are  sewed  together  all  around  with  a  through-and- 
through  stitch  of  chromic  catgut,  finally  completing  the  operation 
by  introducing  the  anterior  half  of  the  Lembert  ''outside  serouH 
ring'*  suture,  with  the  needle  and  thread  which  were  used  for  the 
first  half  of  the  Lembert  suture. 

When  the  operation  has  been  completed  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  uppermost  part  of  the  jejunum  (within  the  first  five  inches 
of  its  commencement)  is  attached  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach  along  a  line  running  obliquely  from  above  downward  and 
toward  the  right,  the  lower  end  of  the  line  corresponding  to  the 
lowest  point  of  the  greater  curvature,  and  the  upper  end  pointing 
toward  the  cardia.  Mayo  recommends  that  the  line  of  attachment 
of  the  jejunum  to  the  stomach  be  reversed — i.e.,  run  obliquely  from 
right  to  left  and  from  above  downward,  beginning  one  inch  above 
the  greater  curvature  on  a  line  prolonged  downward  from  the  longi- 
tudinal portion  of  the  lesser  curvature,  and  ending  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stomach  two  and  oiie-half  inches  to  the  left.  This  line  of 
attachment  avoids  reversion,  bending,  of  the  anastomosed  coil  of 
gut  at  the  point  wliere  it  is  attached  to  the  stomach. 


O-JeJuDDitomy  n'lUiout  a  Loop  (Csemy).  Tbe  upper 
I  situated  Dormally  brblcd  the  Btomuh.  Tbs  ■rroir  [odl- 
betw««a  tbe  posterior  vail  or  cbe  ■(omscb  and  tbe  upper 
C,  colon;  ao,  treat  ompiilum;  J,  JeJUDum;  P,  panereu; 
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CUMF  Method. — After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  as  already 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  etomach  is  drawn  out 
through  the  opening  which  is  made  in  the  transverse  mesocolon. 
The  lowest  point  of  the  greater  curvature  of  the,  stomach,  as  it 
lies  in  its  natural  position,  is  pTeviously  located  and  fixed  for  identi- 
fication by  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand  in  order  to  mark 
the  lower  end  of  the  fold  of  the  etomach  wall  tliat  is  to  be  grasped 
between  the  blades  of  the  clamp.     Beaching  obliquely  upward  and 


Fl|.  sm.— PoiteHor  OsBlro-leJuDOBtomj.  Showi  tlie 
Jejunum  to  the  itomach  runnlns  abllqudr  Irom  abora 
fbt  rithi. 

toward  the  left  from  this  point  on  the  greater  curratore,  toward 
the  cardia,  a  fold  of  the  stomach  wall  three  and  one-half  to  four 
inches  in  length  is  secured  between  the  blades  of  the  clamp.  A 
holding  clamp  with  elastic  blades  after  the  pattern  of  Doyen, 
Moynihan,  Scudder,  with  the  blades  sheathed  with  rubber  tubing, 
is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  clamp  is  applied  with  the  operator 
standing  upon  the  patient's  left  side;  the  tip  of  the  clamp  as  it 
grasps  the  fold  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is  directed 
upward  toward  the  patient's  right  shoulder — the  handles  toward 
the  patient's  left  side. 

The   commencement    of   the   jejunum   is   next   sought      It   is 
found  lying  to  the  left  of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra 
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(see  page  464).  A  fold  of  the  wall  of  the  uppermost  part  of  this 
portion  of  the  intestine,  similar  in  length  to  that  of  the  stomach 
wall,  is  grasped  between  the  blades  of  the  damp.  The  fold  of 
intestine  should  be  taken  in  the  upper  five  or  six  inches  of  the 
jejimum  and  along  a  line  opposite  its  mesenteric  border. 

The  two  clamps  holding  the  folds  of  stomach  and  jejunum  are 
placed  side  by  side  so  that  they  lie  transversely  across  the  incision 
in  the  abdomen  and  the  transverse  colon,  great  omentum,  are 
replaced  back  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  folds  of  the  stomach  and 
jejunum    are   joined   together   with   a  continuous   non-penetrating 


Fig.  212.— Posterior  GaBtro-jejunostomf.  Shows  the  line  of  attachment  of 
the  jejunum  to  the  stomach  running  obliquely  from  aboye  downward  and 
toward  the  left  (ifayo). 

suture  of  silk.  This  suture  picks  up  the  serous  and  muscular  layers, 
commencing  at  the  left  and  working  toward  the  right — ^toward  the 
tips  of  the  clamps.  The  folds  of  stomach  and  jejunum  are  joined 
for  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  to  three  inches.  The  stitches 
are  introduced  about  one-eighth  inch  apart  and  each  drawn  fairly 
tiglit.  After  this  line  of  suture  has  been  introduced  the  needle  is 
temporarily  laid  aside,  the  thread  being  left  long  to  be  used  later 
to  complete  the  outside  serous  ring  suture. 

Incisions  are  made  in  the  stomach  and  intestine.  These  inci- 
sions are  shorter  than  the  suture  line,  two  to  two  and  one-half 
indies  long,  and  are  placed  parallel  with  and  about  one-quarter 
inch  distant  from  the  suture  line.  The  incisions  reach  down 
through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  only,  exposing  the  mucosa. 
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FlS'  113.— OulrO-JeJuaailoiDr,  Clunp  HetliDd.  Th«  toldi  ot  iMmacb  and 
JiJUDum  hiTa  been  loclicd  down  to  the  mucoui  layer.  Tbe  cdfca  at  the  Ind- 
iloDS  retract,  eipaslnf  an  elltptlcal  area  ot  the  mucoui  larer,  vhlcb  la  eielied 
with  tba  abarp-polDted  aclnora. 
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The  incised  serous  and  muscular  coats  retract,  leaving  exposed  an 
elliptical  area  of  the  mucosa  two  to  two  and  one-half  inches  long 
and  one-half  inch  across  at  its  widest  part.  The  exposed  areas  of 
mucosa  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  are  excised  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  scissors. 

After  the  incisions  have  been  made  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tine the  parts  are  wiped  clean  with  a  pad  wet  with  saline  solution, 
and  the  corresponding  edges  of  the  openings  sewed  to  each  other 
all  around  with  a  continuous  stitch  of  chromic  catgut  carried  in  a 
medium-sized  needle.  Each  stitch  takes  a  good  bite,  passing 
through  all  the  coats,  especially  the  mucosa,  and  is  drawn  fairly 
tight;  the  needle  thrusts  should  be  rather  less  than  one-quarter 
inch  apart.  This  suture  is  continued  uninterrupted  all  around, 
uniting  the  corresponding  edges  of  the  openings  in  the  stomach  and 
intestine  until  they  are  entirely  closed  in. 

After  the  edges  of  the  openings  have  been  united  all  around 
the  clamps  are  removed  and  the  parts  again  wiped  clean  with 
swabs  wet  in  hot  saline,  and  the  needle  still  carrying  the  silk  thread 
with  which  the  first,  posterior,  half  of  the  non-penetrating  suture, 
"outside  serous  ring,"  was  made,  is  again  taken  up  and  with  it  the 
second,  anterior,  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring**  suture  is  intro- 
duced and  the  operation  thus  completed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  uppermost  part  of  the  jejunum 
is  attached  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  along  an  oblique 
line  running  from  above  downward  and  toward  the  right,  the  lower 
end  of  the  line  corresponding  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  greater 
curvature.  Mayo  advises  attaching  the  jejunum  to  the  stomach 
along  an  oblique  line  commencing  one  inch  above  the  greater  curva- 
ture on  a  line  with  the  longitudinal  portion  of  the  lesser  currature, 
and  terminating  two  and  one-half  inches  to  the  left  at  the  greater 
curvature.     (See  Figs.  209  and  212.) 

The  parts  are  finally  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity,  the 
stomach  to  its  natural  position,  and  the  transverse  colon  and  greater 
omentum  drawn  down  into  their  normal  position  and  the  incision 
in  the  abdomen  closed. 

Gastro-jejunostomy  with  the  Murphy  Button. — ^This  is  a 
comparatively  simple  operation  and  much  time  can  be  saved  by 
the  use  of  the  device.  The  button  can  be  used  for  either  the 
anterior  or  posterior  gastro-jejunostomy.  The  Murphy  button  is 
much  less  frequently  employed  at  present  than  formerly,  the  suture 
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and  the  clamp  methods  being  preferred  by  moat  surgeons.  The  use 
of  the  Murphy  button  is  no  doubt  indicated  in  some  cases,  espe- 
cially where  a  malignant  condition  exists  and  the  time  permitted 
for  the  performance  of  the  operation  is  short.  The  medium-size 
button  may  be  used  for  the  gastro-jejunostomy,  and  a  smaller  one 
for  the  entero-anastomosis,  if  this  latter  operation  is  performed  in 
addition. 

If  a  posterior  gastro-jejunostomy  is  made,  the  button,  when 
liberated,  is  less  likely  to  fall  into  the  stomach  than  when  the  ante- 
rior gastro-jejunostomy  is  the  operation  performed.  According  to 
the  suggestion  of  Weir,  the  margin  of  that  half  of  the  button  which 
presents  into  the  intestine  may  be  provided  with  projecting  flanges, 
which  should  hinder  the  button  from  falling  into  the  stomach. 

The  stomach  and  intestine  are  brought  out  upon  'the  abdomen 
as  in  the  operations  above  described.  A  purse-string  suture  is  intro- 
duced in  the  wall  of  the  intestine  and  the  wall  of  the  stomach, 
penetrating  through  the  entire  thickness  of  each.  The  space 
included  between  the  two  limbs  of  the  purse-string  suture  should 
be  about  one-half  inch;  for  description  of  the  running,  purse-string 
suture  and  the  method  of  its  introduction  see  "Lateral  Intestinal 
Anastomosis.'^  This  purse-string  suture  is  applied  first  to  the 
jejimum  and  then  between  the  two  limbs  of  the  suture  line  an 
incision  is  made  into  the  gut;  this  should  be  barely  large  enough 
to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  half  button.  That  half  button 
which  is  provided  with  the  spring  is  seized  with  a  thumb  forceps 
and  introduced  through  the  incision  into  the  gut,  and,  while  it  is 
thus  steadied,  the  purse-string  is  drawn  tight  about  its  shank,  tied, 
and  the  ends  cut  short 

In  a  similar  manner,  after  the  purse-string  has  been  applied 
to  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  this  is  incised,  and  the  other  half  of 
the  button  is  introduced  into  this  incision  and  the  string  tied 
about  its  neck.  The  parts  adjacent  to  the  openings  are  wiped  with 
a  pad  wet  with  hot  saline  and  the  two  halves  of  the  button  delib- 
erately pressed  home.  They  should  be  applied  suflSciently  tight 
to  cause  a  gradual  pressure  necrosis  of  those  parts  of  the  walls 
of  the  viscera  that  are  included  within  their  grasp.  If  any  raw 
edge  of  mucous  membrane  is  seen  presenting  between  the  flanges 
of  the  button  it  should  be  seized  with  the  thumb  forceps  and 
trimmed  close  with  sharp  scissors  and  then  be  still  farther  buried 
with  several  additional  Lembert  stitches.     Murphy  claims  that  the 
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additional  outside  Lembert  stitch  is^  as  a  rule^  unnecessary;  never- 
theless, it  is  well  to  use  it,  especially  if  there  are  any  doubtful 
points.  The  button  being  in  position,  the  application  of  the  Lem- 
bert stitch  is  easy.  Spurting  vessels  in  the  edges  of  the  openings 
in  the  intestine  and  stomach  may  be  clamped  and  tied  with  fine 
catgut. 

Gastro-jejunostomy  with  McGraw's  Eubber  Suture. — The 
gut  is  brought  into  apposition  with  the  anterior  or  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  stomach,  as  described  in  the  preceding  operations,  and 
these  two  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  joined  to  each  other 
with  a  continuous  silk  Lembert  stitch  for  a  distance  of  two  and 
one-half  inches.  Aft^r  this  line  of  suture  has  been  introduced  the 
needle  still  carrying  the  suture  is  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  stomach  is  then  united  to  the  intestine  with  a  single 
suture  of  solid  rubber,  smooth  and  round  and  from  2  to  5  nmi. 
in  thickness.  This  suture  is  carried  in  the  eye  of  a  long,  straight 
needle;  a  large  worsted  needle  or  Hagedom  needle  answers  well 
for  this  purpose.  It  will  be  necessary  to  shave  the  end  of  the 
rubber  suture  so  that  it  may  enter  the  eye  of  the  needle.  The 
point  of  the  needle  is  passed  into  the  stomach  and  then  out  again, 
so  that  about  two  inches  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  corresponding 
to  its  long  diameter,  is  included  between  the  two  punctures.  The 
rubber  suture  is  put  upon  the  stretch  and  the  needle,  pulling  the 
suture  after  it,  is  then  drawn  through.  With  the  same  needle  and 
suture  and  in  a  similar  manner,  the  intestine  is  pierced,  entering 
and  emerging  at  points  opposite  the  puncture  holes  in  the  stomach. 
The  rubber  suture  is  drawn  very*  tight,  thus  constricting  the  parts 
included  in  its  grasp,  and  tied.  In  order  to  secure  the  knot  in  the 
rubber  suture  a  strand  of  stout  silk  may  be  placed  underneath  the 
rubber  at  the  place  where  the  knot  is  to  be,  and  after  one  loop 
of  the  knot  has  been  taken  in  the  rubber  suture  the  silk  ligature 
is  tied  over  it  and  then  the  second,  final  loop  of  the  knot  is  taken 
in  the  rubber  suture  and  the  silk  ligature  again  tied  over  this.  The 
ends  of  both  rubber  and  silk  ligatures  are  cut  very  short. 

In  passing  the  rubber  suture  one  should  make  certain  that  the 
needle  pierces  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  organ  and 
that  it  does  not  pick  up  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  viscus  on  its 
way  to  make  the  second  puncture — ^that  of  exit;  in  each  viscus 
there  should  be  two  punctures  only, — one  as  the  needle  passes  in 
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Fig.  215.— Oafltro-JeJuDostomy  (McQraw),  A  loop  of  intefltine  hms  been  fixed 
to  the  wall  of  the  stomach  with  a  continuous,  non-penetrating  stitch  (A,  A), 
Rubber  ligature  (B,  B,  B),  which  has  been  passed  through  the  stomach  and 
intestine,  ready  for  tying. 
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and  one  as  the  needle  passes  out.  In  drawing  the  rubber  suture 
after  the  needle^  through  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  intestine^ 
it  may  be  stretched  so  that  it  becomes  thinner^  and  may  thus  the 
more  readily  follow  the  needle  through  the  punctures. 

Finally,  to  complete  the  operation,  the  needle,  carrying  the  silk 
thread  with  which  the  first  half  of  the  Lembert  "outside  serous 
ring''  suture  was  applied^  is  again  taken  in  hand  and  with  it  the 
wall  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  are  joined  with  a  continuous 
stitch,  which  is  applied  along  a  line  just  in  front  of,  anterior  to, 
the  rubber  ligature,  and  which  buries  this  latter  and  completes  the 
'^outside  serous  ring**  suture. 

By  this  operation  corresponding  portions  of  the  apposed  walls 
of  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  are  included  in  the  grasp  of  a 
single,  elastic-rubber  suture,  which,  when  drawn  very  tight>  gradu- 
ally cuts  its  way  through  the  walls  of  the  united  viscera,  with  the 
result  that  after  the  lapse  of  two  days  the  gastro-jejunostomy  is 
established  and  the  liberated  rubber  suture  is  passed  unobserved 
through  the  bowel.  This  plan  of  operation  may  also  be  employed 
in  making  a  lateral  anastomosis  between  two  coils  of  the  small 
intestine  or  between  the  small  and  large  intestine. 

Posterior  Gastro-jejunostomy,  Y  Method  op  Roux. — This 
procedure  gives  very  satisfactory  results.  The  phenomena  of  the 
"vicious  circle"  are  not  observed  after  the  operation,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  considerably  more  time  is  required  for  its  execu- 
tion, especially  at  the  hands  of  surgeons  less  familiar  with  the 
technique  of  intestinal  operations.  The  results  following  the  usual 
method  of  posterior  gastro-jejunostomy  without  a  loop  are  just  as 
good.  Time  is  a  consideration  of  serious  moment  in  intestinal 
operations,  particularly  in  patients  feeble  and  exhausted  from  pro- 
longed inanition. 

A  coil  of  gut  about  20  cm.  distant  from  the  commencement 
of  tlie  jejunum  is  selected.  The  gut  is  stripped  between  tlie  fingers 
in  order  to  empty  it,  and  a  strip  of  narrow  tape  tied  around  the 
gut.  Two  straight  elastic  holding  forceps  are  applied  to  the  gut 
close  together  and  the  intestine  divided  between  them  with  the 
scissors,  the  cut  reaching  into  the  mesentery  as  far  as  the  first 
important  vascular  arch.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is 
then  exposed  by  tearing  through  the  transverse  mesocolon,  the 
edi^es  of  the  opening  in  the  transverse  mesocolon  being  fixed  to 
the  wall  of  the  stomach  with  several  non-penetrating  silk  sutures. 
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The  distal,  lower,  end  of  the  divided  gut  ie  lifted  up  and  sewed 
into  an  opening  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach  and  the  proximal  upper,  end  of  the  gut  sutured  into  an 
opening  mad<e  in  the  left  side  of  the  lower,  distal  loop  of  the  gut — 
the  part  that  has  been  sutured  to  the  stomach. 


FIS'  ill.— Poitertor  GiMro-lejuDoatomy  (Rotu).  TnuiiT«rae  colon  rcDMtcd 
pward.  Upper  part  of  jejunum  bai  b«eD  divided  and  the  lo««r  ■rament  lutured 
Lio  an  opening  In  tbe  postcrlnr  wull  ol  Ibe  ilomACb  Ibrougb  ■  hole  In  tbp  idho- 


The  method  of  uniting  the  ends  of  the  gut  to  the  edges  of 
the  openinga  made  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  is  similar  to  that 
employed  in  joining  the  end  of  the  dnodonum  to  the  stomach  in 
"Pyh>r«-f(iniy  (Km^hi-r)."  (See  page  414.) 

Finally  tlie  cut  c<lgea  of  the  mesentery  are  sutured  to  the  adja- 
cent unilcrlyinf;  mcsm-olon  and  mesentery  and  the  operation  thus 
completed. 
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This  method  provides  very  excellent  drainage  for  the  stomach 
and  eliminates  almost  positively  the  danger  of  regurgitation  and 
"vicious  circle"  phenomena. 

THE    LARGE    INTESTINE    AND    VERMIFORM    APPENDIX. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Largfc  Intestine,  etc. — The  large 
intestine  may  be  distinguished  from  the  small  intestine  by  its  large 
caliber  and  by  its  sacculation;  attached  along  its  whole  length  is 
the  great  omentum  or  the  analogues  of  this  structure,  the  appen- 
dices epiploicae.  The  large  intestine  is  also  marked  by  three  longi- 
tudinal bauds  which  traverse  its  entire  length.  These  longitudinal 
bands  are  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  the  longitudinal  muscular 
fibers;  one  of  them  is  found  along  the  mesenteric  border  of  the 
gut,  another  corresponds  to  the  attachment  of  the  great  omentum 
and  the  little  fatly  processes, — the  appendices  epiploica% — and  the 
third  is  located  between  these  two. 

The  large  intestine  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  the  caecum, 
colon  (ascending,  transverse,  descending,  and  sigmoid  flexure),  and 
the  rectum. 

The  C.t.cum  is  the  dilated,  pouched  commencement  of  the  large 
intestine.  It  is  found  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  near  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  resting  upon  the  psoas  or  iliacus  muscle.  It  is  provided  with  a 
complete  .perit(meal  investment,  is  movable,  and  has  a  mesentery  which 
is  short  and  serves  to  anchor  it  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall.  The 
mesentery  is  sufficiently  long  in  the  majority  of  instances,  how- 
ever, to  allow  this  j)art  of  the  intestinal  canal  to  be  drawn  out 
upon  the  abdominal  wall.  The  layers  of  the  mesoca?cum  are  but 
looselv  adherent  to  each  other  and  mav  be  readilv  separated.  As 
a  result  of  this  loose  arrangement  the  ciecum  may  slip  down  from 
within  the  folds  of  its  mesentery  and  escape  into  the  inguinal 
canal  and  form  a  hernia  which  is  only  partly  provided  with  a  sac. 
In  such  a  hernia  when  the  .sac  is  opened,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
caecum  is  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  sac  and  cannot  l>e  sepa- 
rated lu'cause  the  mesenteric  folds  of  the  caHuin  are  directly  con- 
tinuous with  the  sac.  Tlie  cav-um  cannot,  therefore,  be  independ- 
ent Iv  returned  to  tlie  abdomen.  When  the  caecum  is  returned  into 
the  abdominal  cavity,  the  sac  must  be  returned  in  part  with  it. 
The  ea'cuni  is  continued  upward  into  the  ascending  colon  without 
anv  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

TiiK  A^KKMTFOHM  ArPEXDix  iff  a  blind,  worm-like  process,  which 
is  given  off  from  the  inner  posterior  aspect  of  the  caecum  at  the 
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point  where  the  longitudinal  bands  meet  and  from  one  to  one  and 
one-half  inches  below  the  junction  of  the  small  intestine  with  tlie 
caecum.  It  is  found  lying  more  or  less  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
or  dipping  into  the  pelvis. 

The  root  of  the  appendix  corresponds  to  a  point  on  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  called  "McBumey's  point/^  which  is  located  two  inches  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  upon  a  line  drawn 
from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spina  to  the  umbilicus. 

The  appendix  varies  much  in  size;  it  is  usually  as  thick  around 
as  a  lead  pencil  and  its  average  length  is  four  inches;  it  varies  from 
two  to  six  inches  and  may  be  longer.  Usually  it  is  a  hollow  tube, 
its  canal  extending  as  far  as  its  tip;  at  times,  however,  the  canal 
does  not  extend  to  the  tip  or  may  bo.  absent  entirely.  Its  inner 
surface  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  The  appendix  is  an  intra- 
peritoneal structure,  being  completely  invested  by  the  peritoneum, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  it  is  provided  with  a  mesentery  of  its  own. 
This  mesentery  is  a  little  fold  derived  from  the  under  layer  of  the 
mesentery  of  the  small  intestine  where  the  latter  enters  the  caecum ; 
it  incloses  the  appendix  between  its  folds,  and  usually  extends  only 
part  way  down  to  the  tip,  leaving  the  lower  third  or  half  of  the 
appendix  free.  This  mesentery  gives  one  the  impression  of  being 
too  short,  causes  the  appendix  to  present  its  curled-up  appearance, 
serves  to  limit  its  range  of  movement,  and  holds  it  in  close  relation 
with  the  ca?cum.  That  part  of  the  appendix,  toward  the  tip,  which 
is  unprovided  with  mesentery  is  freely  movable.  In  most  cases  the 
appendix  is  more  or  less  fixed  to  the  cajcum  and  to  the  posterior 
abdominal  wall  through  its  mesentery.  Its  position,  as  regards  the 
caecum,  varies  in  different  individuals;  most  commonly  it  is  found 
lying  upon  the  inner  or  left  side  of  the  caecum,  with  its  tip  behind 
the  ileum  and  pointing  upward  in  the  direction  of  the  spleen.  In 
other  cases  it  lies  u^on  the  outer  or  right  side  of  the  caecum,  rather 
behind  it,  its  tip  pointing  upward  toward  the  liver;  again,  it  may 
be  found  dipping  down  into  the  pelvis  or  lying  across  the  front  of 
the  oa?cum.  In  any  of  those  positions  the  appendix  may  be  more 
or  loss  fixed  either  naturally  or  by  inflammatory  adhesions.  Occa- 
sionally the  appendix  has  no  mesenteric  fold,  but  is  applied  directly 
against  the  wall  of  the  caecum  and  covered  over  by  the  serous  layer 
that  invests  the  caecum.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  it  becomes 
nooossary  to  roniovo  it,  the  peritoneal  layer  must  be  incised  and 
the  appendix  shelled  out  of  its  bed.  In  many  cases,  especially  if 
thickonod,  the  appendix  can  be  palpated  through  the  abdominal  wall.  ' 
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In  the  female  the  appendix  is  frequently  found  adherent  to  the 
right  uterine  appendages  in  disease  of  these  organs.  The  appendix 
is  frequently  diseased  and  gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  its  own  in  con- 
nection with  disease  of  the  right  uterine  appendages. 

The  appendix  gets  its  arterial  supply  from  a  single  small  vessel 
derived  from  tlie  ileo-colic  which  is  a  branch  of  the  superior  mesen- 
teric. The  venous  return  is  through  a  corresponding  single  venous 
channel  which  empties  into  the  superior  mesenteric  vein.  These 
vessels  run  parallel  with  the  appendix  in  the  edge  of  the  mesentery 
between  its  two  layers;  when  the  mesentery  is  absent  they  are  found 
upon  the  surface  of  the  appendix,  beneath  its  serous  coat.  The  ap- 
pendix is  dependent  for  its  nutrition  upon  this  very  limited  blood- 
supply  and  no  doubt  this  arrangement  is,  at  least  in  part,  responsible 
for  the  readiness  with  which  the  wall  of  the  appendix  becomes  necrotic 
when  its  circulation  is  disturbed. 

Occasionally  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  finding  the 
appendix.  The  caecum  is  the  guide  to  the  appendix.  If  the  longi- 
tudinal bands  upon  the  caecum  are  traced  downward  they  will  be 
found  to  lead  directly  to  the  point  where  the  appendix  is  given  off  and 
therefore  these  bands  are  good  guides  to  the  root  of  the  appendix. 

Just  above  the  root  of  the  appendix  the  small  intestine  terminates 
by  entering  the  caecum ;  it  enters  tlie  caecum  upon  its  left  side.  The 
opening  between  the  ileum  and  caecum  is  guarded  by  the  ileo-caecal 
valve.  This  valve  t^onsi^ts  of  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane  contain- 
ing some  chrcular  muscular  fil)er8.  These  folds,  projecting  into  the 
lumen  of  tlie  gut,  allow  the  contents  of  the  ileum  to  pass  freely  into 
the  caecum  but  prevent  the  reverpc.  Pluids  injected  through  the 
rectum,  into  the  large  intestine,  cannot  pass  into  the  ileum  unless  this 
valve  is  forced  and  that  requires  enough  pressure  to  threaten  the 
rupture  of  the  large  intestine. 

The  Asc'kndincj  ('(>ix>n'. — This  is  the  continuation  upward  of 
the  ciciuni.  It  lies  vlon"  to  tl  e  jiostcrior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The 
ascending  colon  has  no  nicsontcrv  and  is  only  partly  invested  by  the 
peritoneum,  it  being  absent  upon  its  posterior  surfaee.  The  ascendirg 
eolon  as(  ends  along  the  outer  border  of  the  ri<:ht  kidney,  lying  partly 
upon  the  kidney,  from  which  it  is  se])arated  by  some  inter|)osed  loose 
connective  tissue  and  fat  only.  Continued  uj^ward  as  far  as  tie 
under  surface  of  tl  e  liver  it  niakt^s  a  turn — tie  he])atic  llexuie— and 
becomes  the  trans\erse  (ol(  n.  The  under  surface  of  tb.e  liver  shows  a 
shallow  depression  coriesponding  to  the  hepatic  flexure  and  here  the 
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colon  is  attached  to  the  liver  by  a  reflection  of  peritoneum,  the  liga- 
mentum  hepatico-colicum. 

Thh  Transverse  Colon  stretches  from  right  to  left  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  lying  below  the  first  part  of  the 
duodenum  and  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach.  Close  to  the  spleen, 
on  the  left  side,  the  colon  makes  a  second  turn, — ^the  splenic  flexure, — 
and  from  this  point  is  continued  downward  as  the  descending  colon. 
At  the  splenic  flexure  the  colon  is  fixed  to  the  diaphragm  by  a  fold 
of  peritoneum,  the  ligamentum  phrenico-colicum. 

The  transverse  colon  is  completely  invested  by  peritoneum  and 
has  a  long  mesentery  which  suspends  it  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen.  The  transverse  colon  enjoys  considerable  freedom  of  move- 
ment, but  is  connected  with  the  greater  curvature  ofl  the  stomach  by 
the  peritoneum. 

In  the  very  young  child  the  connection  of  the  transverse  colon 
to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  does  not  exist,  because  the 
layers  of  peritoneum  which  invest  the  stomach  and  unite  with  each 
other  at  the  greater  curvature  to  form  the  great  omentum  have  not 
become  adherent  to  the  peritoneum  which  envelops  the  transverse 
colon;  this  does  not  occur  until  later  in  life.    (See  Fig.  159.) 

The  Descending  Colon  passes  downward  in  the  left  side  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  lying  close  to  its  posterior  wall,  to  which  it  is 
partly  fixed.  It  has  no  mesentery,  is  only  partly  invested  by  the 
peritoneum,  and  cannot  be  drawn  out  upon  the  abdomen.  The  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  descending  colon,  which  is  devoid  of  peritoneum, 
lies  close  to  the  outer  border  of  the  left  kidney,  lying  partly  upon 
its  anterior  surface.    It  is  continued  below  into  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

The  Sigmoid  Flexure  is  the  last  part  of  the  colon;  it  is  a 
redundant  loop  of  gut  curv^ed  upon  itself  and  lying  in  the  left  iliac 
fossa.  Its  caliber  is  rather  smaller  than  that  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  colon;  it  is  completely  invested  by  the  peritoneum  and  has  a 
fairly  long  mesentery  which  suspends  it  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall 
and  permits  much  freedom  of  motion.  The  layers  of  the  mesentery 
are  very  loosely  attached  to  each  other,  so  that  the  sigmoid  flexure  may 
readily  slip  down  between  them  and  escape  into  the  inguinal  canal, 
giving  rise  to  a  hernia  with  an  incomplete  sac.  When  the  sac  is 
opened  it  will  be  found  that  the  sigmoid  is  attached  to  the  interior  of 
the  sac  and  cannot,  be  detached,  because  the  mesenteric  folds  of  the 
sigmoid  are  directly  continuous  with  the  sac.  This  is  described  as  a 
"sliding  hernia.''  A  similar  condition  may  be  found,  though  less 
frequently,  upon  the  right  side  when  the  ctecum  is  involved.    When 
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the  bowel  is  returned  into  the  abdomen  the  sac  must  be  returned  in 
part  with  it.  In  most  cases  the  sigmoid  flexure  may  be  freely  drawn 
out  upon  the  abdominal  wall.  At  the  saero-iliac  synchondrosis  it  is 
continued  down  into  the  pelvis  as  the  rectum. 

The  Blood-supply  of  the  Large  Intestine.  —  The  caecum, 
appendix,  and  ascending  and  transverse  colon  are  supplied  by  branches 
which  are  given  off  from  the  right,  or  concave,  side  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery. 

The  descending  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure  are  supplied  by  the 
inferior  mesenteric,  which  comes  off  from  the  front  of  the  aorta  just 
below  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric ;  after  supplying  the  parts 
mentioned  this  vessel  dips  into  the  pelvis,  between  the  layers  of  the 
mesorectum,  to  supply  the  rectum  as  far  as  its  lower  end. 

The  arterial  branches  which  are  derived  from  the  superior  and 
inferior  mesenteric  for  the  supply  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
colon,  as  they  pass  to  their  destination,  lie  upon  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall  covered  by  the  peritoneum  which  lines  the  back  of  the  abdomen ; 
those  which  supply  the  csxum,  transverse  colon,  and  sigmoid  flexure, 
which  parts  of  the  large  intestine  are  provided  with  a  mesentery, 
reach  their  destination  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  correspond- 
ing to  the  part. 

The  veins  have  a  course  similar  to  the  corresponding  arteries. 
The  inferior  mesenteric  joins  with  the  splenic  vein,  which,  in  turn, 
unites  with  the  superior  mesenteric  to  form  the  portal;  hence,  blood 
from  the  intestinal  tract  and  rectum^  must  first  traverse  the  portal 
circulation  (through  the  liver)  before  entering  the  general  circulation. 
Poisonous  matter  may  be  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  tract  (colitis, 
hemorrhoids,  etc.)  and  cause  thrombosis  in  the  veins  leading  from 
these  parts  or  may  result  in  abscess  in  the  liver,  etc. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  vessels  of  the  small  intestine,  the  terminals 
of  the  arteries  that  are  distributed  to  the  large  intestine  do  not 
anastomose  freelv  with  each  other;  hence  division  of  a  considerable 
branch  will  often  result  in  gangrene  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
gut. 

OPERATIONS    UPON    THE    LARGE    INTESTINE. 

Colostomy. — ^I'he  formation  of  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  large 
mtestine,  a  so-called  artificial  anus.  The  operation  is  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  obstruction  due  to  stricture  of  the  bowel,  and  as  an  emergency 

1  Some  venous  blood  from  th"  rectum  enters  the  general  circulation  direct 
through  the  middle  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  veins. 
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operation  for  the  purpose  of  saving  life  in  acute  intestinal  obstruction. 
The  operation  may  be  performed  as  a  temporary  measure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  draining  the  bowel  preliminary  to  undertaking  the  operation 
of  resection  of  the  rectum,  or  to  facilitate  the  healing  of  ulcerated 
areas  in  the  colon,  rectum,  etc.  It  is  desirable  in  all  cases  to  make  a 
complete  colostomy,  including  the  entire  calibre  of  the  gut  in  the 
artificial  anus.  In  this  way  a  spur  is  formed  between  the  two  openings 
which  result  from  the  operation,  double-barrel  shot-gun  fashion,  and 
in  this  manner  the  entrance  of  fecal  matter  into  the  lower  constricted 
or  diseased  portion  of  the  bowel  is  prevented. 

The  entrance  of  fecal  material  into  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel  is 
very  objectionable  and  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  It  accumulates 
and  becomes  foul  in  cases  of  stricture,  and  in  those  cases  where  the 
colostomy  has  been  performed  as  a  preliminary  to  resection  of  the 
rectum  it  interferes  with  the  healing  process.  The  lateral  colostomy 
in  which  no  spur  is  formed  should  be  done  in  those  cases  only  where, 
owing  to  short  mesentery,  adhesions,  etc.,  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
a  loop  of  the  bowel  sufficiently  long  to  permit  of  the  spur  operation, 
out  of  the  abdominal  incision.  Even  in  these  cases  it  will  often  be 
possible  to  free  the  bowel  to  a  sufficient  degree  by  carefully  incising 
the  mesentery  or  breaking  up  adhesions. 

Left  Iliac  Colostomy. — Where  the  obstruction  is  in  the  rectum 
or  in  the  sigmoid,  the  artificial  anus  is  made  in  the  left  iliac  region. 
A  permanent  artificial  anus  is  established  in  the  left  iliac  region  in 
those  cases  where  the  rectum  has  been  extirpated  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  draw  the  end  of  the  sigmoid  down  to  the  site  of  the  original 
anal  orifice ;  or  where  the  anal  sphincter  apparatus  has  been  sacrificed 
on  account  of  involvement  of  the  anal  portion.  The  incision  is  made 
parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  about  three  inches  long,  com- 
mencing above  about  one  inch  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
anterior  superior  spine  and  terminating  below  about  one  inch  above 
the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament.  The  incision  is  carried  through  the 
skin  and  fat  down  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  which  is 
split  in  a  line  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  its  fibers.  The  fleshy 
portion  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  is  thus  exposed.  The  fibers  of 
this  muscle  are  separated  with  the  handle  of  the  knife  in  the  direction 
of  their  course,  which  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  skin 
incision.  The  fleshy  fibers  of  the  transversalis  are  next  exposed  and 
are  likewise  separated  bluntly.  Blunt  retractors  are  introduced  to  hold 
the  edges  of  the  incision  apart  and  the  transversalis  fascia  and  peri- 
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toneum  are  incised  along  a  line  corresponding  to  the  direction  of 
the  skin  incision.  These  last  two  layers  are  usually  divided  as  one 
layer,  especially  in  thin  subjects.  The  edges  of  the  peritoneum 
and  trans verFal  is  fascia  are  seized  with  two  artery  clamps,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  incision  and  taking  a  good  broad  bite.  The  fingers 
are  introduced  and  the  sigmoid  sought.  In  order  to  secure  this 
portion  of  the  bowel  two  fingers  are  introduced  into  the  abdomen 
and  carried  outward  and  backward,  gliding  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  abdominal  wall  as  far  as  the  lumbar  region,  where  the  colon 
is  found;  one  may  meet  with  coils  of  the  small  intestine  and  these 
may  get  in  the  way  of  the  fingers  but  they  may  be  recognized  on 
account  of  their  being  entirely  surrounded  by  peritoneum  and  are 
easily  pushed  aside;  the  fingers  are  allowed  to  glide  from  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  abdomen  on  to  the  descending  colon  which  is  traced 
downward  until  its  continuation,  the  sigmoid  flexure,  is  reached. 
The  sigmoid  is  provided  with  a  long  mesentery  as  a  rule,  and  can 
be  drawn  freely  out  of  the  abdominal  incision.  The  loose  sigmoid 
fl,exure  is  not  used  to  form  the  artificial  anus.  On  account  of  its 
lengthy  mesentery  it  has  a  tendency  to  become  very  much  pro- 
lapsed and  this  is  undesirable.  The  sigmoid  flexure  is  drawn  out 
through  the  incision  working  upward  until  a  portion  of  the  bowel 
corresponding  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  descending  colon  is  secured. 
The  portion  of  the  l)owel  selected  should  have  a  mesentery  which  is 
sulTicicntly  long  to  i)erniit  of  the  looj)  of  bowel  l)eing  drawn  out  of  the 
incision  without  any  tension  whatsoever.  Tlie  rest  of  the  bowel  is 
then  pushed  back  into  the  abdomen. 

Corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  incision  a  mattress  suture 
of  heavy  silk  is  [)assed  through  all  the  layers  of  both  edges  of  the 
incision,  j)a,^sing  from  one  edge  of  the  incision  to  the  other  and 
transfixing  the  niesenterv  in  its  course.  'I'liis  stitch  is  introduced 
with  a  hirgc  full  curved  llagcdorn  needle.  It  is  introduced  about 
one  incli  away  from  the  edge  of  the  incision,  |)enetrat.ing  all  the 
layers  and  taking  care  to  see  that  it  takes  a  good  bite  in  the  peri- 
toneal hiycr.  It  pas^cs  tlirough  the  mesentery  of  the  loop  of  bowel 
al)out  one  incli  distant  from  the  bowel  and  without  wounding  any 
of  the  vessels.  The  iieeine  may  be  passed  through  the  mesentery 
blunt  end  first,  selecting  an  area  which  is  free  from  blood-vessels.  The 
suture  tlien  passes  through  all  the  layers  of  the  opposite  edge  of 
the  incision.  It  is  j)assed  hack  in  the  reverse  order  and  through 
the  same  hole  in  the  mesentery,  and  finally  through  the  first  edge 
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of  the  incision  emerging  cloee  to  the  point  where  it  was  originally 
introduced.  It  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of  suspending  the  loop  of 
gut,  but  when  drawn  tight  and  tied  it  has  the  eflTect  of  bringing  the 
two  edges  of  the  incision  together  in  the  middle,  under  the  protrud- 
ing loop  of  bowel,  practically  dividing  the  incision  into  two  halves,  an 
upper  for  the  upper  arm  of  the  loop  of  gut  and  a  lower  for  the  lower 
arm.  Before  tying  the  mattress  suture,  additional  sutures  of  silk  are 
introduced,  two  in  the  upper  end  of  the  incision  and  two  in  the 
lower  end.     (See  Fig.  217.) 

Of  these  sutures  the  uppermost  and  lowermost,  A  and  D,  penetrate 
the  skin  and  fat  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  only. 
These  two  sutures  are  of  silk  and  serve  simply  to  close  the  incision  in 
part.  The  other  two  sutures,  B  and  C,  go  through  the  peritoneum 
and  transversalis  fascia  in  the  edges  of  the  incision,  and,  as  they  pass 
across  from  one  edge  of  the  incision  to  the  other,  they  pick  up  the 
wall  of  the  bowel  with  one  or  two  good  broad  bites,  but  without  pene- 
trating the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  bowel.  These  sutures 
are  of  chromic  catgut  No.  1  and  catch  the  wall  of  the  bowel  at  a  part 
corresponding  to  the  line  of  one  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  striae — 
in  this  way  insuring  a  very  secure  hold.  The  mattress  suture  is  drawn 
tight  and  tied  over  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  in  the  loop  upon  either 
side  of  the  incision  in  order  to  prevent  the  suture  from  cutting  into 
the  skin.  The  mattress  suture  brings  the  edges  of  the  incision 
closely  together  in  the  middle  with  the  mesentery  of  the  sigmoid 
interposed  between  tlicni,  and  obviates  any  danger  of  the  loop  of 
bowel  becoming  displaced  or  retracting  back  into  the  abdomen.  The 
sutures  A  and  B,  and  C  and  D  are  tied,  thus  closing  the  incision  in 
part  and  fixing  the  bowel  in  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  incision. 

Tliis  intramuscular  method  insures  a  fairly  continent  artificial 
anus.  As  the  split  nuiscles  return  to  their  natural  position  they 
grip  tlie  ])rotruding  loop  of  bowel  pretty  ti^'htly  and  thus  close  the 
artificial  anal  opening. 

Fatty  appendices  hanging  from  the  loop  of  bowel  are  ligated 
and  cut  awav. 

A  layer  of  rubber  tissue  is  j)laced  over  the  bowel  to  prevent  stick- 
ing of  the  dressings. 

The  loop  of  bowel  is  opened  by  longitudinal  incision  with  the 
knife  or,  better,  with  the  cautery  at  a  dull  red  heat  after  the  lapse 
of  several  days,  depending  upon  the  urgency  of  the  case.  When 
the  bowel    is  opened    it   will   be   seen    that   there   are  two   openings 
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separated  bj  a  partition  or  spur  that  preventB  the  entrance  of  mate- 
rial into  the  lower  loop. 

If  neceseary  to  open  the  bowel  immediately  this  may  be  done 
without  danger  of  soiling  by  inserting  a  thick  rubber  tube  or  a 
Paul  glass  tube  into  the  bowel.  The  loop  of  gut  is  emptied  by 
stripping  witli  the  fingers  and  a  rubber-sheathed  holding  clamp  is 
applied  to  the  bowel   to  prevent  re-entrance  of  contents  until  the 


tube  has  been  secured  in  place.  A  purse-string  of  silk  is  introduced 
in  the  wall  of  the  bowel  tiiid  a  small  incision  made.  A  omnll  amount 
of  intestinal  c-ontents  that  escapes  is  caught  with  a  gauze  wipe. 
The  rubber  tube  or  Paul's  tube  is  introduced  into  the  bowel  and  ' 
secured  by  tying  tlic  [lurse-striiig  modoratcly  tight  around  it. 
The  holiiiiig  cliinip  is  roiuovod.  The  tube  will  drain  the  bowel 
without  the  wound  becoming  soiled  until  adhesions  have  formed. 
If  the  rubber  tube  is  used  it  ia  soeurod  from  becoming  displaced 
with  a  suture  timt  lixcs  it  neiir  the  edge  "f  the  small  incisi<m  in  the 
bowel.     (See  Fij:.  'i1!i.) 
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Eight  Iliac  Colostomy. — If  the  growth — obstruction — involves 
the  transverse  or  descending  colon,  the  operation  may  be  performed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  above  upon  the  right  side 
of  the  body;  in  this  case  the  lower  part  of  the  ascending  colon  is 
brought  out  through  the  incision  and  fixed. 

Lateral  Colostomy  Without  a  Spur. — ^The  colostomy  with  a 
spur  just  described  is  preferable.  The  incision  is  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  edge  of  the  peritoneum 
upon  each  side  is  fixed  to  the  corresponding  margin  of  the  skin. 


Fig.  220.— Paul's  Tube.    Used  to  drain  the  colon  and  intestine. 

near  the  middle,  with  two  or  three  catgut  sutures;  this  is  done  to 
prevent  retraction  of  this  layer  of  peritoneum.  A  silk  stitch  (A, 
Fig.  221)  is  passed  through  the  edges  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
incision,  through  all  the  layers,  including  the  skin  and  the  edges 
of  the  peritoneum;  a  second  similar  suture  {D,  Fig.  221)  is  passed 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  incision.  These  two  sutures  are  not 
tied  until  lator.  The  lower  part  of  the  descending  colon  is  sought 
for  and  drawn  into  the  incision,  and  while  the  gut  which  has  been 
pclocted  is  steadied  in  the  wound  a  silk  stitch  (B,  Fig.  221)  in  a 
curved  sur*reon*s  needle  is  passed  through  the  upper  part  of  one 
edge  of  the  incision,  through  all  the  layers,  care  being  taken  to 
include  the  peritoneum ;  it  then  passes  superficially  through  the 
wall  of  the  gut,  picking  up  its  serous  and  muscular  coats  and  taking 
a  good,  broad  bite  or  several  bites,  along  the  line  of  the  longitudinal 
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muBcnlsr  Btrise,  but  not  penetrating  into  its  lumenj  and  finally  ia 
brought  out  through  the  opposite  edge  of  the  abdominal  incisioD. 
A  second  stitch  {C,  Fig.  SSI)  is  similar!;  introduced  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdominal  wound,  and  this  also  catches  the  wall  of  the 
bowel  on  the  way.  TheBe  two  Btitches  (B  and  0)  should  be  about 
two  inches  apart  and  may  now  be  tied,  likewise  the  two  stitches 
previously  introduced  through  the  edges  of  the  wound,  above  and 


FlK.  £tl- — ColoitinnT.  The  wall  of  tba  descendlDS  colon  drawn  Into  the 
Inclalon  ud  Died.  A,  D,  lUtchM  vhlcb  p*M  tbrouih  all  tba  Jajen  at  the 
■bdomioBl  wbU,  iDcIadlns  Uie  pcrltoneuni  B  0  «Ulch«  which  pui  Chrouch 
all  the  laren  of  the  abdomlDal  wall  Incluaini  the  perltonaum  but  catch  ap 
the  waU  ot  the  cut  unroll  Id  their  eouna 

below,  and  the  bowel  is  thus  partially  fixed  m  the  abdominal  inci- 
sion. The  bowel  is  still  further  fixed  to  the  margiuB  of  the  abdomi- 
nal incision  by  three  or  four  interrupted  fine  cliromic  catgut  sutures 
on  either  i^ide;  ea<-h  one  of  these  secures  the  seroug  and  muscular 
coats  of  the  l>(>wel  and  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  abdomen, 
incluiliiifT  the  paricUiI  jieritoiiLum  and  skin  lh(\  mu\  lie  intro- 
duced with  a  Kmall,  curved  surgeon  s  needle 

If  the  condition  is  not  very  urgent  the  bowel  had  better  uot  be 
opened  until  after  the  lapse  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 
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or  even  longer,  thus  allowing  time  for  adhesions  to  form  and  shut  off 
the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Besection  of  the  Cecunu — ^This  may  include,  in  addition  to  the 
caecum,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  ascending  colon  and  part  of  the 
ileum.  This  operation  is  done  for  phlegmonous  conditions  of  the 
appendix  and  csecum,  for  malignant  disease  and  intussusception. 

If,  before  beginning  the  operation,  tlie  disease  can  be  located 
in  this  part  of  the  gut  or  a  tumor  felt,  the  incision  is  probably  best 
placed  directly  over  the  tumor  penetrating  through  the  outer  part  of 
the  right  rectus  muscle.  If  the  incision  is  made  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  exploration,  the  location  of  the  tumor  not  having  been 
previously  ascertained,  then  it  is  usually  placed  in  the  middle  line, 
reaching  from  tlie  umbilicus  downward,  toward  the  symphysis; 
through  this  incision  tlie  caecum  may  also  be  excised  if  found  advisable. 
In  either  case  the  incision  must  be  long  enough  to  allow  sufficient 
room  for  work. 

If  the  incision  is  made  through  the  outer  part  of  the  rectus  it 
commences  about  one  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  and 
is  carried  in  a  direction  upward  to  a  point  located  midway  between  the 
umbilicus  and  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  or,  if  necessary,  it  may 
be  continued  farther  upward  toward  the  tip  of  the  tenth  rib.  It  may 
vary  from  five  to  ten  inches  in  length.  We  may  find  it  necessary  to 
separate  some  adhesions  before  the  caecum  is  exposed.  This  portion 
of  the  bowel  togetlier  with  the  adjoining  part  of  the  ileum,  is 
brought  out  of  the  incision  upon  tJie  abdomen.  At. times  this  is  very 
difficult  on  account  of  dense  adhesions  to  the  adjacent  parts.  If  the 
cajcum  is  fixed  within  the  abdomen  in  malignant  disease,  the  case  is 
inoperable  and  the  effort  to  resect  the  caecum  must  be  abandoned. 
If  tlie  fixation  is  due  to  inflammatory  procesFes  even  though  the  ad- 
hesions are  very  firm  and  dense,  the  caecum  may,  with  care  and 
patience,  be  mobilized  and  delivered  into  the  incision. 

The  cajcum  being  steadied  outside  the  abdominal  incision,  is 
surrounded  by  ^auze  pads  to  protect  the  abdominal  cavity  and  two 
strij)s  of  narrow  tape  are  tied  about  the  bowel  well  beyond  the  part 
which  is  to  be  excised.  Before  tying  the  second  piece  of  tape  the  seg- 
ment of  gut  may  l)e  emptied  by  stripping  it  between  the  fingers. 

Instead  of  using  the  tapes  to  constrict  the  lumen  of  the  bowel, 
some  operators  prefer  to  use  the  rul)her-slK'athed  holding  clamps  for 
this  purpose.  If  tiic  (•huui)s  are  enii)Ioye(l,  they  should  be  applied 
well  beyond  the  diseased  portion  so  as  to  allow  sufficient  room  for  the 
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pn^r  performance  of  the  several  steps  employed  subsequently,  in 
I  the  diseased  portion  of  the  bowel. 


pig.  Bt.— Coloilomr.  Show*  the  reault  of  complste  coloatomr  with  ipur. 
Two  opeDlng*  mult  with  &  ipur  or  parUttoii  between  tlinn  tliat  prsTeati  til* 
contenti  frDiii  the  upper  tetmeot  ol  gut  Irom  puling  Into  the  lover  BOgmenL 


Pig.  lEl.— Cotoatomy.     ShowB   the   remit  o(   latwBl    coloBtoniT.     No    ipor 


Tbe  cl)inii)s  may  have  an  advantage  over  the  tapes  Jn  tbat 
they  not  only  close  tlie  lumen  of  tbe  bowel  and  prevent  leakage, 
but  tlicy  ii^erve  well  to  hold  the  two  ends  of  l>owcl  when,  later,  the 
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suture  that  reunites  them  and  restores  the  continuity  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal^  is  being  applied. 

The  mesentery  corresponding  to  the  segment  of  gut  which  is  to  be 
resected  is  tied  off  in  sections  with  catgut  ligatures.  The  ligatures 
may  be  carried  in  the  eye  of  a  blunt  ligature  carrier  or  with  a  pointed- 
nosed  artery  forceps.  The  ligatures  are  placed  some  distance  away 
from  the  gut  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  space  to  cut  between  them  and 
the  gut.  The  segment  of  bowel  which  is  to  be  excised  is  detached  by 
cutting  its  mesentery  between  the  ligatures  and  the  gut.  One  should 
take  care  to  excise  all  of  thei  gut  whose  mesentery  has  been  tied  off, 
because,  if  an  end  of  the  gut  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  mesentery, 
and  hence  its  blood-supply,  is  left,  it  is  slow  to  unite  or  may  become 
gangrenous. 

We  are  now  ready  to  resect  the  diseased  segment  of  gut 
Clamps  with  bare  blades  are  applied  tightly  to  the  bowel  just  beyond 
the  diseased  segment,  one  above  and  one  below,  and  the  portion  of 
bowel  is  cut  away  with  long  straight  scissors.  The  edges  of  the 
bowel  are  wiped  clean  with  a  gauze  pad  wet  with  alcohol  and  we 
are  then  ready  for  the  final  step  of  the  operation,  the  union  of  the 
two  ends  of  bowel  and  restoration  of  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  ileum  is  joined  to  the  colon  by  one  of  the  following 
methods. 

1.  End-to-end  anastomosis. 

2.  Lateral  anastomosis  with  suture,  clamps  or  McGraw's  rubber 
ligature. 

3.  Lateral  implantation  with  suture  or  Murphy  button. 
End-to- EN  I)  Anastomosis. — This  method  may  be  employed  if 

both  ends  of  the  gut  which  are  to  be  united  are  of  the  same  caliber. 
Tliis  condition  at  times  exists,  owing  to  the  fact  that  thei  obstruction 
in  the  ca*cuni  or  at  the  ileo-ca?caI  oj)ening  may  have  caused  a  dilata- 
tion and  hypertroi)hy  of  the  ileum,  tlie  large  intestine  at  the  same 
time  having  become  more  or  less  diminished  in  caliber. 

The  anastomosis  niav  be  made  with  suture  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  described  in  end-to-end  ana'^tomosis  of  the  small  intestine.  If 
the  two  ends  of  gut  are  of  unequal  lumen  the  larger  must  be  reduced 
by  infolding  a  ])orti()n  so  that  it  will  correspond  in  size  with  the 
smaller  (see  ^*End-to-end  Anastomosis,  Small  Intestine'').  In 
making  the  ond-to-end  anastomosis  of  the  large  intestine  it  may  be 
moie  convenient  to  hold  and  steady  the  ends  of  the  bowel  with  the 
rubber-sheatlied  holding  clamps. 
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Lateral  Anastomosis. — This  is  a  very  satisfactory  method  of 
restoring  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  large  intestine  or  if  the  two  ends  are  of  unequal  caliber, 
for  example,  in  anastomosing  the  ileum  to  the  caecum  or  colon. 
(See  ^T-iateral  Anastomosis,  Small  Intestine/') 

The  cut  end  of  each  segment  of  gut  is  inverted,  a  margin  of  from 
three-fourths  to  one  inch  being  turned  in  and  the  opening  closed  with 
a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut  which  passes  through  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats,  always  taking  special  care,  particularly  at  the 
mesenteric  border,  to  appose  serous  surfaces  to  each  other.  A  second 
continuous  silk  suture  is  then  introduced;  tliis  second  suture  also 
includes  only  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  and  serves  to  bury  the 
first  line  of  suture.  After  the  ends  of  the  bowel  have  been  thus 
closed  up  they  are  placed  side  to  side  overlapping  each  other  for  a 
distance  of  about  five  inches  and  they  are  then  united,  surface  to 
surface,  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  with  a  continuous 
Lembert  suture  of  fine  silk.  This  line  of  suture  forms  the  first  half 
of  the  "outside  serous  ring,"  suture  and  when  it  has  been  introduced 
the  needle  with  the  thread  left  long  is  temporarily  laid  aside.  An 
incision  is  made  in  each  segment  of  the  gut  about  three  inches  long  but 
not  so  long  as  the  line  of  the  I^nibcrt  suture  (one  inch  shorter)  and  at 
a  distance  of  about  one- fourth  inch  away  from  the  line  of  the  Lembert 
suture.  The  eorres|X)nding  edges  of  these  incisions  are  sewed  together 
all  around  with  a  continuous  overhand  suture  of  cliromie  catgut  which 
includes  all  the  coats  of  tlie  gut.  The  bust  stitch  sliould  be  applied 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  knot  will  be  inside  the  lumen  of  the  bowel. 
(See  "Lateral  Anastomosis,"  j)age  459.)  After  the  edges  of  the 
openings  have  been  thus  united,  the  needle  with  which  the  first  half 
of  the  "outside  serous  ring"  suture  was  made  is  again  taken  up  and 
the  second  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring,"  Ixjmbert  suture,  inserted. 
The  gut  is  kept  free  of  contents  during  the  operation,  as  usual,  by 
constricting  it  with  strips  of  narrow  tape  passed  around  each  seg- 
ment of  gut  beyond  tlie  site  of  the  operation. 

After  the  segments  of  the  gut  have  been  joined  together  and  the 
anastomosis  formed,  the  parts  are  wij)ed  clean  with  a  gauze  pad  wet 
with  hot  saline,  any  rent  or  opening  remaining  in  the  mesentery  closed 
with  several  sutures  of  plain  catgut  and  the  parts  returned  to  the 
abdomen. 

1'he   lateral   anastomosis   may  also   be  made   with   the   clamps, 
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McGraw  rubber  ligature,  Murphy  button.     The  technique  of  these 
methods  lias  been  described  elsewhere  in  the  volume. 

Eni>-to-side,  Lateral  Implantation. — The  technique  of  this 
operation  is  analogous  to  that  employed  in  Kocher's  method  of  implan- 
tation of  the  end  of  the  duodenum  in  the  stump  of  the  stomach  (see 
^Tylorectomy'^).  The  operation  may  be  done  with  the  suture  or  with 
the  Murphy  button.  After  the  end  of  the  large  intestine  has  been 
inverted  and  closed  by  suture  Uie  end  of  the  ileum  is  united  to  the 
edges  of  an  opening  which  is  made  in  the  wall  of  the  large  intestine 
opposite  its  mesenteric  border,  corresponding  to  one  of  the  longitudinal 
striae. 

Ileo-colostcmy  Without  Kesection  of  the  Cecum  or  Colon. — This 
operation  may  be  done  in  cases  of  obstruction  at  the  ileo-caecal  valve 
when  the  advisability  of  a  more  radical  operation — resection — is  doubt- 
ful. A  lateral  anastomosis  may  thus  be  made  between  the  ileum  and 
the  ascending  colon,  or,  if  the  obstruction  is  located  in  another  part  of 
the  colon,  the  anastomosis  may  be  made  between  the  ileum  and  the 
sigmoid  flexure.  Care  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  coil  of  small 
intestine  as  low  down,  near  the  cascum,  as  possible;  so  that  the 
nutrition  of  the  patient  may  not  be  seriously  interfered  with.  The 
details  of  the  operation  are  similar  to  those  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  (see  "Lateral  Anastomosis''). 

Kesection  of  the  Sigmoid  Flexure. — This  operation  is  usually 
performed  for  malignant  obstruction.  This  part  of  the  large  intestine 
is  a  favorite  seat  of  malignant  disease. 

The  incision  is  probably  best  made  analogous  to  that  for  excision 
of  the  cajcum  but  upon  the  other  side  of  the  abdomen,  through  the 
outer  part  of  the  left  rectus,  conmiencing  below,  about  one  inch  above 
tlie  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament.  The  sigmoid  may  also  be  resected 
through  an  incision  in  the  linea  alba,  extending  from  the  umbilicus 
downward  to  the  symphysis  pubis  if  such  an  incision  has  already  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  exploration  before  the  growtli  was  definitely 
located. 

The  siofnioid,  owing  to  its  long  mesentery,  may  be  readily  drawn 
out  throu^rh  the  al>d()niinal  incision.  It  is  surrounded  by  gauze  pads 
to  i>rote(t  the  abdominal  cavity  and  after  the  mesentery  which  is 
usually  (juitc  lon^r,  has  hccn  tied  off  in  sections,  that  part  of  the  bowel 
which  is  to  bo  rcs(H.*ted  is  clamiHjd  off,  cnt  free  from  its  mesenteric 
attachment,  and  finally  excised.     The  ends  of  the  bowel  are  then 
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united^  end  to  end,  by  suture,  as  described  in  resection  of  the 
csecum,  etc. 

If  the  sigmoid  is  fixed  and  the  neighboring  parts  already 
infiltrated,  it  may  be  better  to  make  an  artificial  anus  above  the  seat 
of  obstruction  and  omit  the  radical  operation. 

Malignant  disease  is  frequently  encountered  at  the  hepatic  flexure 
of  the  colon,  rather  less  commonly  at  the  splenic  flexure.  When  the 
disease  is  located  at  the  hepatic  flexure  the  gall-bladder  and  liver  are 
usually  already  hopelessly  involved  in  the  disease. 

The  colon  may  be  resected  iat  the  hepatic  and  the  splenic 
flexures,  the  incision  being  made  above,  through  the  outer  part  of  the 
corresponding  rectus,  or  in  the  middle  line,  from  the  ensiform  cartilage 
downward  to  or  beyond  the  umbilicus.  The  continuity  of  the  canal 
may  be  restored  by  any  one  of  the  methods  described  above,  end-to- 
end  or  lateral  anastomosis.  The  clamp  method  is  preferred  by  most 
operators,  since  the  likelihood  of  leakage  and  soiling  is  thus 
diminished. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  VERMIFORM  APPENDIX. 

Appendectomy. — ^Removal  of  the  appendix. 

As  performed  in  cases  of  chronic  relapsing  catarrhal  and  recur- 
rent appendicitis  and  in  acute  cases  that  have  not  yet  gone  on  to 
suppuration — in  all  cases  that  are  not  complicated  by  abscess  forma- 
tion and  that  do  not  require  drainage.  In  these  cases  the  McBumey 
gridiron  or  the  mid-rectus  incision  is  used,  and  the  incision  is  closed 
up  immediately  without  drainage. 

The  McBurney  Gridiron  Incision. — ^This  method  obviates  the 
likelihood  of  subsequent  hernia  and  should  be  employed  whenever 
possible.  The  skin  is  incised  in  an  oblique  direction  from  above, 
downward  and  inward.  The  incision  is  about  three  inches  long. 
This  incision  may  be  lengthened  later  if  it  becomes  necessary.  In 
fat  subjects  it  is  well  to  make  a  liberal  incision  through  the  integu- 
ment and  fat.  In  penetrating  through  the  aponeurosis  and  muscle, 
etc.,  the  incision  may  be  made  as  short  as  is  compatible  with  the 
proper  performance  of  the  operation.  The  incision  should  be  placed 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine,  crossing,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  a  line  drawn 
from  the  anterior  superior  spine  to  the  umbilicus  and  so  arranged 
that  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  incision  is  above  the  line  and 
two-thirds   below   it.     The   aponeurosis   of   the  external   oblique   is 
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exposed  and  split  by  separating  between  its  fibers,  and  then  two 
broad,  sharp  retractors  are  introduced,  and,  retracting  the  skin  and 
aponeurosis,  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  internal  oblique  are  exposed; 
these  are  not  cut,  but  are  separated  with  the  handle  of  the  knife 
in  the  direction  of  the  fibers,  which  is  nearly  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  direction  of  the  skin  incision.  The  fibers  of  the  transversalis 
muscle  are  next  exposed  and  separated  in  a  similar  manner.  With 
two  blunt  retractors  the  edges  of  the  muscles  are  drawn  apart  and 
the  transversalis  fascia  exposed.  This  layer  is  incised  and  finally  the 
peritoneum.  These  last  two  layers  are  divided  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  internal  oblique;  i.  e.,  at  right  angles  to  skin  incision.  They 
are  picked  up  with  two  mouse-toothed  forceps  and  divided  between 
these  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  underlying  gut  which  may  lie 
close  to  the  peritoneum  or  be  adherent  to  it.  The  fascia  and  the 
peritoneum  may  be  divided,  each  separately.  Occasionally  they  lie  in 
such  intimate  relation,  one  to  the  other,  that  they  are  divided  as 
one  layer. 

The  incision  is  closed  by  suturing  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum 
and  transversalis  fascia  together  with  a  continuous  stitch  of  plain 
catgut.  The  edges  of  the  transversalis  fascia  are  picked  up  and 
included  with  the  peritoneum  in  order  to  give  more  security  to  this 
layer  of  suture.  The  edges  of  the  muscles  of  themselves  return  to 
place  and  are  secured  by  two  or  three  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 
The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  sewed  with  a  continuous 
catgut  suture  from  above  downward  and  the  skin  closed  with  an 
intracuticular  catgut  suture. 

The  Mid-rectus  Incision. — This  is  a  most  satisfactory  in- 
cision. It  is  of  especial  value  in  those  cases  where  there  is  doubt 
as  to  the  presence  of  pus.  It  permits  easy  access  to  the  appendix 
in  simple  catarrhal  cases  and  likewise  is  adapted  to  those  cases 
complicated  with  abscops  and  where  drainage  will  be  necessary. 
Witli  proper  closure  there  is  no  likelihood  of  subsequent  hernia. 
The  tubes  and  ovaries  may  also  be  reached  through  this  incision 
and  they  arc  frequently  found  diseased  when  the  abdomen  has  been 
opored  for  appendicitis. 

A  vertical  incision  about  four  inches  long  is  made  over  the 
middle  of  tlic  right  rectus  muscle.  This  incision  penetrates  through 
the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique. 
The  lower  two-thirds  of  this  incision  should  be  below  a  line  which  is 
drawn   from    the   anterior   superior   spine    to    the    umbilicus.     The 
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aponeuroflis,  which  reall;  fonng  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of 
the  rectus,  iB  divided  with  the  Bciesors.  The  operator  penetrates 
between  the  fleshy  fibers  of  the  rectus  bluntly  with  the  fingers  or  tlie 
end  of  the  blunt  scisBors.  The  deep  epigastric  artery  and  yein  are 
seen  passing  across  the  bottom  of  the  incision  beneath  the  fascia  trana- 
versalis.     They  must  be  drawn  to  one  side  or  clamped  and  Hgated. 

In  closing  the  incision,  the  several  layers  must  be  sutured  sepa- 
rately— first,  the  peritoneum,  and,  included  with  this  layer,  the  fascia 
transversalis  and  posterior  layer  of  the  rectus  sheath  with  plain  catgut. 
The  edges  of  the  rectus  muscle  are  approximated  with  several  inter- 


rupted sutures  of  plain  catgut.  The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique  {anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus)  are 
united  with  a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut,  No.  2,  and, 
finally,  the  edges  of  the  skin  are  united  with  an  intracuticular  suture 
of  plain  catgut. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  by  eitlier  of  the  methods 
described  above,  we  may  proceed  with  the  next  step  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  search  for  the  appendix.  At  times  it  may  be  found  pre- 
senting at  once  in  the  wound,  more  or  less  changed,  thickened,  etc., 
or,  occasionally  being  bound  down  and  fixed  within  the  abdomen  by 
adhesionp,  it  does  not  come  into  view  and  then  it  will  be  necessary 
to  search  for  it. 

The  appendix  may  be  directed  downward  and  may  dip  into 
the  pelvis,  or,  with  its  tip  pointed  upward,  it  may  lie  to  the  out«r 
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or  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ciecum.  It  may  be  more  or  less  confined 
in  any  of  these  positions  by  its  mesentery  or  by  adhesions.  If  dif- 
ficulty is  experienced  in  finding  the  appendix,  the  ctecnm  may  be 
brought  out  of  the  incision  to  serve  as  a  guide.  The  cecum  is  the 
guide  to  the  appendis  and  is  identified  by  its  sacculation,  by  the 
little  fatty  processes  attached  to  it  and  by  its  longitudinal,  white 
striiE,  two  of  which  can  usually  be  seen:  if  these  striie  are  followed 
they  will  be  found  to  lead  down  to  the  point  where  the  appendix  is 
given  off.  Occasionally  the  appendix  is  applied  directly  against  the 
wall  of  the  ciecum,  covered  over  by  the  scroua  layer  that  invests  the 


pig,  ZSS.— Appeadeclomr.  Meaoappcndli  bu  bp^u  1lg(it«d.  Ltgitur*  tied 
arouaa  root  ol  appeadli  >Dd  tbe  organ  amputatea.  Tbe  slump  bat  Dot  be«n 
lDT*rt«d. 

ctecum.  In  order  to  remove  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  incise  the 
peritoneal  layer  that  covers  it  and  peel  it  out  of  its  bed. 

The  appendix  is  gently  liberated  from  its  adhesions  with  tbe 
fingcrs,^there  is  no  danger  of  hemorrhage  in  this  procedure, — and 
gradually  it  ia  brouglit  out  of  tlio  incision,  the  ciecum  being  at  the 
same  time  returned  into  the  abdomen.  Care  should  be  exercised 
to  detach  the  appendix  all  the  way  baek  as  far  as  its  root. 

After  the  appendix  has  been  sufTicienlly  freed  it  is  drawn  out 
through  the  incision  and  its  mesentery  is  tied  off.  This  is  done 
by  tranpdxing  the  mesentery  close  to  the  appendix  and  near  its 
root  with  a  ligiilure  carrier  or  with  a  needle  carrying  a  piece  of 
No.  2  plain  eatgut.  This  ligature  is  tied  and  tlie  appendix  then 
cut  away   from   the   mesentery,  cutting  between   the  ap[>endix  and 
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the  ligature  with  the  scissors.  If  the  mesentery  is  unusually  broad 
several  ligatures  may  be  used,  taking  the  mesentery  in  several  bites. 
The  appendix  having  been  thus  cut  away  from  its  mesentery  all 
the  way  back  to  its  root,  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  final 
step  of  the  operation, — ^the  removal  of  the  appendix.  This  may 
be  done  in  one  of  several  ways. 

1.  Ligature  Without  Inversion. — After  the  mesentery  has 
been  tied  off  and  cut  away  from  the  appendix  with  the  scissors,  a 
catgut  ligature  (No.  2)  is  tied  securely  around  the  appendix  about 


Fig.  226.— Appendectomy.  Mesoappendix  has  been  ligated  and  a  purse- 
string  suture  has  been  introduced  around  the  root  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
organ  amputated.  The  stump  is  seized  with  a  forceps  preliminary  to  invert- 
ing it  into  the  cscum. 

one-fourth  inch  distant  from  its  root;  the  ends  of  this  ligature  are 
left  long  to  serve  as  a  temporary  tractor.  The  appendix  is  seized 
with  an  artery  clamp  upon  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature  to  prevent 
leakage  when  it  is  cut,  and  with  a  straight  scissors  it  is  amputated 
between  the  clamp  and  ligature.  While  the  stump  of  the  appendix 
is  steadied  by  making  traction  with  the  ligature  which  was  left 
long  intentionally  for  that  purpose,  the  raw  end  of  the  stump  is 
touched  with  pure  carbolic  acid  on  a  small  probe  or  else  it  is  cau- 
terized with  a  pointed  Paquelin.  The  ligature  is  cut  short  and  the 
stump  of  the  appendix  allowed  to  drop  back  into  the  abdomen. 
This  is  a  safe  way  of  dealing  with  the  appendix  stump  and  is  espe- 
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cially  satisfactory  in  cases  where  unusual  diflSculty  would  be  experi- 
enced in  inverting  it,  etc. 

2.  Inversion  of  the  Stump  of  the  Appendix 'with  Pubsb- 
STRING  (Dawbarn). — After  the  mesentery  has  been  ligated  and  cut 
free  from  the  appendix,  the  latter  is  steadied  and  a  purse-string 
suture  of  No.  1  chromic  catgut  introduced  in  the  wall  of  the  caecum 
so  as  to  surround  the  root  of  the  appendix  at  a  distance  of  about 
one-fourth  inch  all  around.  This  suture  should  include  only  the 
serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  caicum;  yet,  even  at  the  risk  of 
penetrating  into  the  lumen  of  the  bowel,  it  should  take  a  good, 
secure  bite  with  each  stitch.  The  purse-string  suture  is  not  drawn 
tight  nor  tied,  but  the  first  loop  of  a  surgeon's  knot  is  taken.  Then, 
without  applying  any  ligature  around  its  root  the  appendix  is  seized 
with  an  artery  forceps  and  cut  away  with  the  scissors,  leaving  a 
stump  about  one-quarter  inch  long.  The  stump  does  not  bleed. 
The  cut  end  of  the  stump  is  seized  with  a  thumb  forceps  without 
teeth  and  inverted  into  the  caecum;  it  is  turned  "outside  in"  like 
a  reversed  glove  finger.  The  forceps  is  withdrawn  and  at  the  same 
time  the  purse-string  is  drawn  tight,  thus  leaving  the  inverted 
stump  presenting  into  the  cacum  and  closing  the  opening  in  the 
cffcum.  Occasionally  there  is  some  difficulty  in  inverting  the  stump 
on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  lumen.  This  is  overcome  by 
dilating  the  lumen  by  using  a  narrow-bladed  artery  forceps  like  a 
glove-stretcher. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  and  safe  method  of  disposing  of  the 
stump  of  the  appendix. 

3.  Inversion  of  the  Appendix  (Edebohls). — This  procedure 
is  applicable  to  cases  of  catarrhal  appendicitis  that  do  not  demand 
amputation  of  the  organ.  It  may  also  be  practiced  incidentally 
during  the  course  of  other  abdominal  operations  in  order  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  the  ai)pcndix  becoming  a  source  of  trouble  at  some 
future  time.  The  nicso-appcndix  is  first  tied  oil  close  to  the  root 
of  the  appendix  and  then  cut  away  from  the  api)endix  for  its  whole 
length.  The  point  of  a  probe  is  ai)plicd  to  the  tip  of  the  appendix, 
and  witii  this  the  appendix  is  turned  *'outside  in'^  into  the  lumen 
of  the  (jvcurn  as  one  would  reverse  the  finger  of  a  glove.  After 
the  a|)|)cndix  has  l)ccn  inverted  into  the  caecum  and  while  it  is  thus 
held  with  the  probe  by  which  it  was  inverted  one  or  two  stitches 
of  chromic  catgut  are  taken  so  as  to  close  the  orifice  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  root  of  the  turned-in  appendix.     The  probe  is  then 
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withdrawn  and  if  necessary  another  dtitch  may  be  taken.  After 
the  mesentery  has  been  ligated  it  should  be  trimmed  away  very 
close  to  the  appendix  in  order  to  diminish  the  bnlk  of  the  organ 
and  facilitate  the  process  of  inverting  it  into  the  caecum.  The 
stitches  that  unite  the  margins  of  the  orifice  that  corresponds  to 
the  root  of  the  tumed-in  appendix  serve  to  retain  the  appendix 
in  its  new  inverted  condition;  they  are  of  chromic  catgut  and,  of 
course,  are  non-penetrating. 

After  the  appendix  has  been  amputated,  stump  turned  in,  etc., 
the  cflBCum  is  mopped  off  with  a  gauze  wipe  wet  in  hot  saline  and 
returned  to  the  abdomen.  The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed 
as  indicated  above  without  drainage. 

OperatioxL  for  Appendicular  AbsoeM. — Cases  that  go  on  to  sup- 
puration, resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  localized  intraperitoneal 
abscess  which  is  shut  off  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  by 
adhesions  between  immediately  adjacent  peritoneal  surfaces.  The 
abscess  should  be  opened  and  drained  and  the  appendix  removed. 

The  incision  in  cases  where  an  abscess  has  been  previously  diag- 
nosticated is  made  over  the  middle  of  the  right  rectus  muscle.  This 
incision  is  three  or  four  inches  long  and  may  be  increased  if  neces- 
sary to  allow  a  proper  exposure,  etc.  The  incision  crosses  the  line 
drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  umbilicus,  one- 
third  of  the  incision  above  the  line  and  two  thirds  below  the  line. 
The  incision  is  carried  through  the  abdominal  wall  layer  by  layer. 
The  cut  through  the  skin  and  fat  exposes  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  (anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus).  This 
layer  is  incised  and  split  for  the  full  length  of  the  incision  with  the 
scissors.  The  operator  penetrates  bluntly  with  the  fingers  or  blunt- 
pointed  scissors  between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle.  The  deep 
epigastric  artery  and  vein  are  seen  in  the  bottom  of  the  incision,; 
they  are  clamped  double,  cut  between  and  ligated.  The  transver- 
salis  fascia  (posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus)  and  the 
peritoneum  are  next  incised.  They  are  picked  up  with  two  mouse- 
toothed  forceps  and  incised  between  these.  In  some  cases,  especially 
in  thin  people  with  little  or  no  subperitoneal  fat,  these  two  layers 
are  incised  as  one.  In  fat  people  they  will  usually  be  incised  as  two 
separate  layers.  Care  is  exercised,  in  incising  the  peritoneal  layer, 
not  to  injure  the  underlying  bowel.  The  gut  may  be  adherent  to  the 
peritoneum  or  may  float  up  against  the  peritoneum  so  as  to  lie 
directly  underneath  it.    In  some  cases  the  incision  may  be  placed 
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somewhat  dififerently  from  that  just  described  in  order  to  better 
expose  the  inflammatory  tumor  mass ;  it  may  be  placed  rather  nearer 
the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle  or  lower  down,  rather  nearer 
Pouparfs  ligament. 

The  location  of  the  abscess  varies  in  different  cases.  In  some  it 
is  located  anterior  to  the  caecum  within  a  mass  of  matted  guts  and, 
under -these  circumstances,  may  be  opened  as  soon  as  the  incision  is 
carried  through  the  peritoneal  layer.  In  other  cases  the  abscess  is 
situated  behind  the  caecum,  reaching  upward  toward  the  kidney  and 
liver.  In  still  other  cases  the  abscess  is  found  to  the  outer  or  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  caecum,  reaching  upward  toward  the  liver  or  down- 
ward into  the  pelvic  cavity.  In  some  cases  the  abscess  lies  almost 
entirely  within  the  pelvic  cavity  and  causes  symptoms  due  to  pressure 
on  the  bladder  and  rectum  and  may  be  detected  through  the  vagina. 
Occasionally  there  is  more  than  one  collection,  and  care  should  be 
exercised  that  such  a  condition  does  not  escape  our  attention  at  the 
time  of  operation. 

In  most  cases,  after  the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  we  expose  a 
mass  consisting  of  the  caecum  and  coils  of  small  intestine  adhered  and 
matted  together  and  within  this  mass  the  appendix  and  abscess  are 
inclosed.  The  fingers  introduced  into  the  abdomen  can  be  passed 
freely  in  all  directions  between  the  inflammatory  mass  within  which 
the  abscess  is  located  and  the  anterior  abdominal  wall ;  inward  toward 
the  umbilicus,  upward  toward  the  liver,  and  downward  into  the  pelvis. 
Having  exposed  the  inflammatory  mass,  we  are  ready  to  evacuate  the 
abscess.  Before  doing  this,  however,  gauze  pads  are  tucked  into  the 
space  between  the  mass  and  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  in  order  to 
block  it  off  so  that,  when  the  abscess  is  opened,  the  entrance  of  pus 
into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  will  be  prevented. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  held  open  with  retractors.  The 
appendix  is  not  eeeii,  being  buried  within  the  mass  of  matted  guts. 
We  can  locate  the  point  where  the  appendix  comes  off  from  the  caecum 
by  following  down  along  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  striae  and  the 
abscess  is  opened  by  gently,  with  the  fingers,  working  between  the 
adhesions  until  the  abscess  is  reached.  As  the  pus  escapes  it  is 
swabbed  away  with  gauze  wipes.  The  abscess  cavity  is  wiped  out  dry 
with  pieces  of  folded  gauze  carried  on  holders. 

After  the  pus  lias  been  evacuated  and  the  abscess  cavity  wiped  dry 
the  attempt  to  find  and  remove  the  appendix  may  be  made. 

The  search  for  and  effort  to  free  the  appendix,  especially  in  the 
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hands  of  inexperienced  operators,  should  be  carried  on  in  a  careful 
manner  and  without  violence,  and  it  may  be  wise  in  exceptional  cases, 
if  unusual  difficulty  is  experienced  in  locating  and  separating  the 
appendix,  to  drain  the  abscess  cavity  and  leave  the  appendix  to  take 
care  of  itself  or  to  be  removed  later  after  suppuration  has  ceased,  thus 
giving  the  patient  the  best  chance  for  relief  from  his  immediate  danger. 
To  leave  the  diseased  appendix  subjects  the  patients  to  prolonged 
suppuration  and  the  danger  of  fecal  fistula.  There  is  no  question^ 
therefore,  as  to  the  desirability  of  removing  the  appendix  at  the  time 
that  the  abscess  is  opened  and  an  earnest  effort  should  be  made  to 
accomplish  this.  If  the  appendix  is  situated  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
caecum  or  behind  the  caecum  there  is  more  difficulty  in  separating  and 
removing  it  than  if  it  is  located  to  the  outer  side  of  the  caecum. 
Occasionally  the  appendix  has  no  mesentery,  it  is  applied  directly 
against  the  wall  of  the  caecum,  covered  over  by  the  peritoneal  layer  that 
invests  the  caecum.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to 
shell  the  appendix  out  of  its  bed  against  the  wall  of  the  caecum  after 
incising  or  tearing  through  the  serous  layer  that  covers  it.  In  those 
cases  where  the  mesentery  of  the  caecum  is  very  short  so  that  the  caecum 
cannot  be  drawn  into  the  incision  or  out  through  the  incision,  the 
location  and  separation  of  the  appendix  present  more  than  ordinary 
difficulty.  This  difficulty  can  be  partially  overcome  by  mobilizing  the 
caecum  by  carefully  tearing  the  serous,  mesenteric  layers  that  bind  it  to 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  that  resist  the  efforts  to  deliver 
it  through  the  abdominal  incision.  The  manipulation  required  to 
detach  and  remove  the  appendix  will,  in  many  cases,  necessitate  break- 
ing up  the  protecting  adhesions,  but  this  is  without  serious  consequence 
if  the  abscess  has  been  previously  thoroughly  emptied  and  the  cavity 
swabbed  out  dry  with  gauze  wipes  on  holders.  At  times,  after  the 
pus  has  been  evacuated,  the  appendix  is  found  to  be  fairly  accessible 
and  may  be  felt  or  seen  in  the  abscess  cavity;  so  that,  by  farther 
separating  the  adhesions  with  the  fingers,  it  may  be  easily  reached 
and  removed.  A  fecal  concretion  which  may  have  escaped  from  a 
perforated  appendix  should  not  be  overlooked. 

In  many  cases  the  appendix  can  be  brought  up  so  that  its  mesen- 
tery may  be  ligated  as  described  in  the  non-suppurative  cases.  In 
others,  in  order  to  get  the  appendix  out,  it  will  have  been  necessary 
to  tear  it  away  from  its  narrow  mesentery  or  to  shell  it  out  of  its 
serous  envelope,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  appendix  has  no 
mesentery  and  is  applied  directly  against  the  wall  of  the  caecum.     In 
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many  of  these  cases  there  is  little  or  no  bleedings  the  vessels  being 
thrombosed  to  a  considerable  extent.  Individual  bleeding  points  must 
be  clamped  and  ligatured. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  appendix  after  it  has  been  detached 
it  suffices  in  many  cases  to  simply  tie  a  catgut  ligature  around  the 
appendix  close  to  its  root,  say,  one-quarter  inch  distant  from  the 
caecum,  and  amputate  it  with  the  scissors  or  Paquelin.  The  stump 
which  is  steadied  with  the  ligature  left  long  for  the  purpose,  may  be 
sterilized,  if  the  appendix  has  been  amputated  with  the  scissors,  with  a 
drop  of  pure  carbolic  acid  on  a  probe  or  with  the  Paquelin.  If  con- 
ditions permit,  however,  it  is  preferable  to  amputate  the  appendix 
and  invert  the  stump  into  the  caecum,  securing  it  with  a  purse-string 
suture  of  chromic  catgut  as  described  for  the  non-suppurative  cases. 

These  abscess  cases  should  be  drained.  For  the  purpose  of 
drainage  a  cigarette  drain  of  plain  strip  gauze  encased  in  rubber 
tissue  or  gutta-percha  tissue  is  the  most  satisfactory.  It  emerges 
through  the  lower  end  of  the  incision.  If  the  suppurative  process 
involves  the  connective  tissue  behind  the  colon  reaching  up  toward, 
the  kidney,  the  question  of  a  counter-opening  in  the  loin  should  be 
considered.  The  writer  has  not  seen  the  necessity  for  this  additional 
counter-drainage. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  closed,  except  below  where  the  drain 
emerges,  layer  by  layer.  The  first  line  of  suture  of  plain  catgut  No. 
2  unites  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  should  include  the  edges 
of  the  transversalis  fascia  to  give  a  more  secure  hold.  The  edges  of 
the  split  rectus  muscle  are  next  united  with  several  interrupted  sutures 
of  plain  catgut.  The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
are  brought  together  with  a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut  and 
finally  the  edges  of  the  skin  are  approximated  with  a  sufficient  nimiber 
of  interrupted  sutures  of  silk-worm  gut.  The  incision  is  thus  closed 
except  for  the  small  opening  left  at  the  lower  end  where  the  cigarette 
drain  emerges. 

The  drain  should  be  pulled  out  for  part  of  its  length — an  inch 
or  two — at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours.  On  the  third  day  the  drain 
is  pulled  out  altogether  and  replaced  by  a  thin  strip  of  iodoform  gauze. 

Operations  for  Appendicitis  Accompanied  by  Oeneral  Peritonitis 
or  Peritoneal  Infection  due  to  acute  gangrene  or  perforation  or  slough- 
ing of  the  appendix  before  adhesions  have  been  formed;  or  to 
rupture  or  leakage  of  an  appendicular  abscess.     In  these  cases  the 
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appendix  should  be  removed  and  an  attempt  made  to  prevent  or 
check  the  general  peritoneal  infection. 

These  are  the  so-called  fulminating  cases  of  appendicitis  and  are 
frequently  overlooked,  and  may  go  unrecognized  until  the  general 
systemic  poisoning  has  reached  a  degree  which  is  in  itself  fatal  in 
spite  of  any  remedial  measures  that  may  be  undertaken  by  the  sur- 
geon. These  patients  frequently  do  not  complain  of  pain;  they  may 
insist  that  they  are  feeling  better,  and  in  many  cases  they  exhibit  no 
elevation  of  temperature,  nor  acceleration  of  the  pulse  rate.  These 
patients,  however,  look  sick.  There  is  tenderness  over  the  region  of 
the  appendix,  the  tongue  is  coated,  the  breath  foul,  and  there  is  almost 
certain  to  be  the  characteristic  obstipation  that  is  not  relieved  by 
either  laxatives  or  enemas.  These  are  the  cases  where  delay  in 
operating  is  very  likely  to  occur  and  where  delay  is  most  fatal.  They 
must  be  operated  upon  before  the  heart  is  overwhelmed  by  the  poison. 

The  incision  is  made  through  the  rectus  muscle  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  just  described  above,  and  should  be  suflSciently  long — 
four  to  six  inches. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  appendix  is  at  once 
sought  and  removed.  The  appendix  is  amputated  and  the  stump 
inverted  and  secured  with  a  purse-string  suture  of  chromic  catgut. 
If  the  condition  of  the  appendix  is  such  that  it  would  be  difficult  or 
impossible  to  invert  the  stump  after  amputation,  it  will  suflBce  to  tie  a 
catgut  ligature  around  the  root  of  the  appendix,  close  to  the  wall  of 
the  caecum,  amputate  the  appendix  and  touch  the  stump  with  carbolic 
on  a  probe  followed  by  alcohol. 

The  fluids  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  appendix  are  swabbed  out 
with  pieces  of  folded  gauze.  Fluids  in  other  adjacent  and  remote 
parts  of  the  abdomen  are  likewise  swabbed  away.  The  pelvis, 
where  fluids  are  especially  apt  to  gravitate  and  collect,  is  emptied 
by  repeated  swabbing  with  gauze  wipes  on  holders.  The  writer 
does  not  approve  of  irrigating  or  flushing  the  peritoneal  cavity  in 
these  cases.  If  the  intestines  are  coated  with  flaky  exudate  and 
matted  together  by  fresh  adhesions  it  is  advisable  to  separate  care- 
fully with  the  fingers  between  the  matted  coils  of  gut  in  order  to 
discover    and   evacuate    any    isolated    collections  of   purulent    fluid. 

For  the  purpose  of  drainage  a  cigarette  drain  of  strip  gauze, 
wrapped  in  rubber  tissue  or  gutta-percha,  is  introduced  into  the 
abdomen,  reaching  well   down   into  the  pelvis,  and  another  similar 
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drain  is  introduced  which  reaches  down  to  the  region  of  the  appen- 
dix stump. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  preferably,  layer  bj 
layer,  as  described  in  the  preceding  operation,  leaving  tbe  lower 
end  open  to  an  extent  just  sufficient  for  the  drains  to  emerp. 
Where  haste  is  required  the  incision  may  be  closed  with  a  suffidoit 
number  of  interrupted  sutures  of  silk  or  silk-worm  gut  Tbeae 
sutures  are  introduced  after  the  edges  of  the  peritonemn,  indadia^ 
the  edges  of  the  transversalis  fascia,  have  been  united  with  a  ood- 
tinuous  suture  of  catgut.  The  interrupted  silk  sutures  include  tH 
the  other  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall — the  skin,  aponeuioaia,  inl 
muscle — ^but  not  the  transversalis  fascia  or  peritoneum. 

Appendicostomy. — The  establishment  of  a  fistulous  opening 
through  the  appendix  into  the  csecum. 

This  plan  of  utilizing  the  appendix  was  suggested  by  Wier  tor 
the  purpose  of  introducing  medicated  fluids,  solutions  of  nitrate  of 
silver^  etc.,  into  the  bowel  in  the  treatment  of  inflanunatory  diseaR 
of  the  large  intestine,  ulcers,  etc. 

The  appendix  is  reached  in  the  usual  way  through  the  lf^ 
Burney  incision.  It  is  drawn  up  into  the  incision  and  secured  there 
by  several  chromic  catgut  sutures  which  fix  its  mesentery  to  the 
edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia.  The  tip  of  the 
appendix  is  secured  to  the  edges  of  the  skin  with  one  or  two  sutnrea 
of  fine  chromic  catgut.  The  tip  of  the  appendix  is  amputated  and 
a  probe  introduced  to  discover  whether  the  lumen  is  patent  or  can 
be  dilated.  If  this  examination  shows  that  the  canal  is  free  a  cat- 
pit  li«^ature  is  tied  around  the  open  end  of  the  appendix  in  orfer 
to  slnit  it  off  for  one  or  two  days  until  adhesions  will  have  been 
fonnod. 

If  tlic  hnnen  of  the  appendix  is  obstructed  or  obliterated  and 
docs  not  permit  tlie  j)assa|re  of  the  probe  the  appendix  may  be 
ainjnitated  and  its  stump  inverted  and  a  fistula  established  into 
th(?  ciecuni  according  to  the  plan  of  (Gibson,  employing  the  procedure 
nf  Witzel,  as  des(Til>ed  in  ^gastrostomy  for  this  purpose.  A  rubber 
IuIm*  is  eiiihedded  in  tiie  wall  of  the  caecum,  the  end  of  the  tube 
prnetratin^^  the  wall  of  the  bowel   through  a  small  incision. 


BURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  LIVER. 


THE  LIVER  AND  GALL-BLADDER. 
The  Snrgical  Anatomy  of  the  Liver. — T)i(?  liver  is  a  solid  gland- 
ular orjian  alitn)-'*t  uompletely  invested  by  the  peritoneum,  Buspended 
in  tilt  iippiT  right  portion  of  the  ahdomen  (right  hypofhondriuni) 
and  eiteoding  beyond  the  middle  line  into  the  left  side  (left  hypo- 
chondriuRi).  It  is  situated  under  cover  of  and  protected  by  the 
ribs,  eioept  in  the  epigastric  region.  Behind  and  toward  the  right 
the  liver  ib  thick,  gradually  becoming  thin  toward  the  front  and 
left.  From  side  to  aide  it  measures  eleven  iuf/he!*;  from  before 
t'Sckward,  eight  inches;  and  its  posterior  border  haa  a  tiuckneES 
"t   two  and  one-half  inches. 

Above,  the  diaphragm  separates  the  liver  from  the  pleura  and 
pericardium;  below  it  are  the  gall-bladder,  hepatic  flexure  of  the 
<wIon,  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum,  the  pyloruB  and  stomach 
(which  it  overlaps),  and  the  right  kidney  and  suprarenal  capsule. 
The  superior  surface  of  the  liver  looks  forward  as  well  as 
Upward,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  diaphragm  and  with  the  ribs  and 
Postal  cartilages  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  to  the  tenth.  The  lower 
limit  of  this  surface  corresponds  to  the  free  border  of  the  ribs 
(costal  cartilages).  This  upper  surface  of  the  liver  is  smooth,  and 
presents  a  fold  of  peritoneum  running  from  the  anterior  border 
backward,  the  suspensory  ligament.  This  serves  to  suspend  the 
liver  to  the  diaphragm,  and  is  the  continuation  of  the  falciform  fold 
of  iieritoneum,  wliiuh  is  thrown  around  the  round  ligament  from 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall  and  which  extends  from  the  umbilicus 
to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  liver.  The  suspensory  ligament  divides 
the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  into  the  larger  right  lobe  and  the 
Emalier  left  lobe;  the  latter  overlaps  the  stomach  and  reaches  to 
the  left  beyond  the  middle  line.  Toward  the  posterior  border  of 
the  liver  the  folds  of  the  suspensory  ligament  spread  out  right  and 
left,  and,  still  passing  between  the  liver  and  the  diaphragm,  form 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  really  a  surface,  is  thick, 
gradually  becoming  thin  toward  the  left,  and  is  not  covered  by 
peritoneum;  the  peritoneum  which  covers  the  upper  surface  of  the 
liver  upon  reaching  its  posterior  border  is  reflected  upward  to  the 
diaphragm  as  the  anterior  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament,  and  that 
which  covers  the  under  surface  upon  reaching  the  posterior  border 
of  the  liver  is  reflected  on  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  (dia- 
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phragm),  forming  the  posterior  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament.  The 
coronary  ligament,  at  either  end,  forms  the  right  and  left  lateral 
ligaments  of  the  liver.  The  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line,  presents  a  notch  which  corresponds  to  the 
crsophagus  and  which  marks  the  division  of  the  liver  into  its  right 
and  left  lobes.  The  posterior  border  of  the  liver  is  in  relation  with 
the  diaphragm  and  lower  ribs,  with  the  vertebral  column,  tenth 
and  eleventh  dorsal,  the  aorta,  vena  cava  inferior,  etc.  The  oesoph- 
agus is  received  in  the  notch  above  mentioned. 

The  anterior  border  is  thin  and  in  many  patients  may  be 
palpated  through  the  abdominal  wall.  It  reaches  just  below  the 
free  border  of  the  ribs  (costal  cartilages),  and  corresponds  to  a 
iftie  drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  right  tenth  to  the  tip  of  the  left 
eighth  costal  cartilage,  where  this  joins  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh. 
In  women  the  anterior  edge  of  the  liver  is  found  well  below  the  free 
border  of  the  ribs  (costal  cartilages). 

The  under  surface  of  the  liver  is  irregular  and  marked  by 
grooves  and  impressions  for  the  colon,  gall-bladder,  kidney,  etc., 
and  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  which  is  reflected  downward  at 
the  transverse  fissure,  as  the  lesser  omentum,  as  far  as  the  lesser 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  where  it's  folds  separate  to  include  the 
stomach  between  them. 

Besides  the  right  and  left  lobes,  the  under  surface  of  the  liver 
presents  three  smaller  lobes:  the  quadrate,  caudate,  and  the  lobus 
Spigelii.  The  large  right  lobe  is  marked  by  the  transverse  fissure, 
which  passes  Irom  ri^ht  to  left  and  is  situated  rather  more  than 
half-way  back  from  the  anterior  border. 

At  this  fissure,  the  vessels,  duets,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  pa.s3 
in  and  out  of  the  liver.  Tliese  structures  descend  in  the  right  free 
border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  between  its  two  folds,  the  common 
bile-duct  to  the  right,  the  hepatic  artery  to  the  left,  and  the  portal 
vein  between  and  behind  these  two.  'i'he  hei)atic  duct,  which  is 
formed  l>y  the  junction  of  the  right  and  left  bile-ducts,  emerges 
from  the  right  end  of  the  transverse  fissure  and  deseends  between 
the  folds  of  the  lesser  omentum,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  cystic 
duel  to  form  the  romnion  bile-duct,  ductus  choledochus. 

If  we  examine  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  as  this  organ  lies 
in  its  normal  position  in  the  abdomen,  through  a  vertical  in<»ision 
made  in  the  abdomen  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage,  we 
note,  in  sweeping  across  the  surface  from  right  to  left,  two  well- 
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marked  grooves,  or  depressions,  into  which  tlie  finger  sinks;   the 

first,  that  toward  the  right,  corresponding  to  the  tip  of  tlie  ninth 
costal  cartilage,  lodges  the  gall-bladder;  the  second,  nearer  the 
middle  line,  corresponds  to  the  round  ligament  (foetal  nmbilical 
vein). 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Oall-bladder  and  Bile-ducts. — ^The 
gall-bladder  is  a  pear-shaped,  hollow-receptacle.  Its  wall  is  fairly 
thick  and  is  composed  of  muscle  and  mucous  membrane.  The  serous 
coat  (j)eritoneum)  invests  the  under  surface  of  the  body  and  all 
of  the  fundus  of  this  organ,  binding  it  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver.  The  peritoneum  is  reflected  downward  from  the  neck  of  the 
gall-bladder  to  the  duodenum  presenting  a  sharp  free  edge.  The 
cystic  duct  in  its  course  to  reach  the  common  duct  lies  between  the 
folds  of  this  reflection  of  peritoneum  a  short  distance  away  from 
its  free  edge.  The  gall-bladder  lies  in  direct  relation  with  the 
under  surface  of  the  liver,  in  the  fossa  of  the  gall-bladder,  the 
apposed  surfaces  of  the  gall-bladder  and  liver  being  joined  to  each 
other  by  loose  connective  tissue. 

The  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  is  directed  downward,  forward, 
and  to  the  right,  usually  appearing  below  the  anterior  thin  edge  of 
the  liver,  opposite  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage.  Sometimes 
it  does  not  reach  quite  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  liver,  and 
is  then  concealed  underneath  the  liver.  The  edge  of  the  liver,  cor- 
responding to  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder,  is  sometimes  marked 
by  a  slight  notch. 

The  gall-bladder  is  three  to  four  inches  long  and  has  a  capacity 
of  about  one  and  one-half  ounces.  The  fundus  rests  upon  the 
transverse  colon,  and  the  neck  upon  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum. 
To  the  outer  side  of  the  gall-bladder — i.e.,  to  the  right — is  the 
hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon;  to  the  left  of  the  gall-bladder  is  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.  The  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  is  l)ent 
ujx)]!  itself  like  the  letter  "S"  before  being  continued  into  the  cystic 
duct. 

The  cystic  duct  is  about  one-twelfth  inch  in  diameter  and  rather 
more  tlian  one  inch  in  length.  Its  lumen  lias  such  an  irregular,  spiral, 
twisted  shaj)e  that  the  passage  of  a  probe  tlirough  it  is  ditficult  or 
impossible.  The  duct  curves  downward  between  the  lavers  of  the 
peritoneal  fold  tliat  is  reflected  downward  from  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
biaddtT  to  the  duodenum  and  just  above  the  first  j)art  of  the  duo- 
denum it  joins  with  the  licpatic  duct  to  form  the  common  i)ile-duct. 
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The  cystic  artery,  a  branch  of  the  right  Infurcation  of  the  hepatic 

passes  upward  and  toward  the  right  to  reach  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder. In  its  course  to  reach  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  the  cystic 
artery  (with  its  accompanying  veins)  lies  above  and  to  the  left  of  the 
cystic  duct. 

The  hepatic  duct  is  one-sixth  inch  in  diameter  and  two  inches 
long;*  it  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  bile-ducts  from  the  right  and 
left  lobes  of  the  liver.  The  right  bifurcation  of  the  hepatic  artery 
in  its  course  to  reach  the  riglit  lobe  of  the  liver  passes  to  the  right, 
behind  the  hepatic  duct,  just  above  the  point  where  the  cystic  duct  joins 
the  hepatic  to  form  the  common  duct. 

The  common  bile-duct,  ductus  communis  choledochus,  varies  in 
length :  it  is  usually  three  inches  long  and  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter ; 
it  continues  the  course  of  the  hepatic  duct,  descending  between  the 
folds  of  the  lesser  omentum,  lying  near  its  right  free  edge — the 
ligamentum  hepatico-duodenale.  In  this  situation  it  lies  in  front  of 
the  portal  vein  with  the  hepatic  artery  on  its  left  side;  continuing 
downward  it  passes  behind  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  finally 
behind  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  second  part  of  duodenum,  between 
it  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  The  upper  part  of  the  common  duct 
is  known  as  the  supraduodenal  portion  and  is  rather  wider  than  the 
lower  part,  which  is  known  as  the  retroduodenal  portion.  The  lower 
part  of  the  common  duct  is  imbedded  in  and  surrounded  by  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pancreas.  Pathological  processes  affecting  the  head  of 
the  pancreas,  chronic  pancreatitis,  tumors,  etc.,  might  cause  obstructive 
jaundice  by  compressing  the  common  duct.  The  common  duct  per- 
forates the  wall  of  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  upon  its  inner 
side,  running  very  obliquely  in  the  wall  of  this  part  of  the  gut  for  a 
distance  of  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch.  That  portion  of  the 
duct  which  thus  obliquely  traverses  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  is  called 
the  intramural  part  of  the  duct.  The  orifice  of  the  duct  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  gut  is  marked  by  a  papilla,  which,  as  a  rule,  is 
readily  recognizable  by  the  sense  of  touch  and  is  situated  about  three 
inches  distant  from  the  pylorus.  The  orifice  or  mouth  of  the  common 
duct  is  very  small,  permitting  the  introduction  of  only  a  fine  probe, 
2  mm.  in  diameter,  so  that  a  stone  that  has  succeeded  in  traversing  the 
whole  li'iigtli  of  the  <H)minoii  duet  may  become  impacted  at  the  orifice. 
Just  above  its  orifice  the  common  duct  is  dilated,  pouched,  and  this 
dihitiMl  portion  is  known  as  the  ampulla  of  Vater. 

Tsually  tile  pancreatic  duct  terminates  in  the  amj>ulla  of  Vater. 
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Under  these  conditions  the  pancreatic  duct  and  tlie  common  bile-duct 
have  the  same  common  opening  into  the  duodenum.  Less  commonly 
the  pancreatic  duct  opens  into  the  duodenum,  not  through  the  ampulla 
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of  Vaf*r,  but  independently,  through  a  separate  orifice  upon  the 
summit  of  the  papilla  that  marks  the  orifice  of  the  common  bile-duct. 
Attention  has  been  directed  by  Moneon,  to  tbe  fjtace  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  flbilomen  Ivphind  the  liver,  into  which  the  gall-bladder 
pre«ent)i.  It  in  bounded  above  nnd  anteriorly  by  tbe  right  lobe  ot  the 
liver;  below  by  tlic  up|h;r  or  ascending  layer  of  tho  transverse  meBo- 
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colon;  externally  by  the  abdominal  parietes  covered  by  the  parietal 
peritoneum ;  posteriorly  by  the  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  which 
covers  the  upper  part  of  tlie  right  kidney  and  ascends  upon  the 
posterior  abdominal  wall.  Internally,  the  space  is  bounded  by  the 
peritoneum  which  is  reflected  over  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  aorta, 
etc.  From  this  space,  following  down  along  the  gall-bladder  and 
cystic  duct,  one  can  pass  the  fingers,  behind  the  common  duct,  etc., 
through  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  into  the  lesser  cavity  of  the  perito- 
neum, i.e,,  into  the  peritoneal  space  behind  the  stomach. 

OPERATIONS    UPON    THE    LIVER. 

Eepatotomy. — Incision  of  the  liver  for  abscess,  hydatid  cyst,  etc. 

For  Abscess. — The  incision,  when  the  disease  involves  the  right 
lobe,  is  placed  along  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle,  extending 
from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage  downward  for  a  distance  of 
from  throe  to  five  inches  or  the  incision  may  be  made  below  and 
parallel  with  tlie  free  border  of  the  ribs. 

At  times  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  the  incision  elsewhere  in 
order  that  it  may  correspond  with  the  prominence  of  the  tumor  if  one 
is  present;  for  example,  if  the  a])scess  is  located  in  the  left  lobe  of 
the  liver,  then  the  incision  is  better  placed  in  the  middle  line,  linea 
alba.  The  incision  is  carried  through  the  integument,  fascia,  etc., 
down  to  the  peritoneum  and  after  the  hemorrhage  has  been  controlled 
the  parietal  peritoneum  is  incised  between  two  mouse-tooth  forceps. 
We  may  find  the  tumor  adherent  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  in  this 
case,  after  asj)irating  to  discover  the  nature  of  its  contents,  the  abscess 
is  incised  and  evacuated.  The  finger  is  introduced  into  the  abpcess 
cavity  to  explore  and  break  up  septa,  etc.  The  cavity  is  finally  packed 
witli  strip  gauze.  Under  tliese  circumstances  the  operation  is  very 
sinipU*  and  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  infecting  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity. 

In  some  cases  after  incising  the  peritoneum,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  tumor  is  not  adherent  to  the  parietal  peritoneum,  i.e.,  we  can  pass 
the  hand  freely  lu^tweeii  th(»  liver  surface,  tumor,  and  the  parietal 
peritoneum;  there  are  no  protecting  adhesions.  Under  these  con- 
ditions we  must  take  measures  to  prevent  contamination  of  the 
general  ])eritoneal  cavity  ]>y  tlie  contents  of  the  abscess  cavity  while 
the  cavity  is  being  evacuated  ])y  carefully  tucking  the  gauze  pads  in 
and  about  tlie  incision  before  opening  the  abscess;  or  else  the  operation 
may  be  done  in  two  stages. 
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Occasionally,  after  the  liver  has  been  exposed,  there  will  be  found 
no  external  signs,  softening  or  swelling  or  prominence  of  the  liver 
surface  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  abscess.  At  times  the  abscess  is 
situated  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  puncture  and  aspiration  to  locate  the 
abscess.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  repeated  punctures  before  the 
abscess  is  discovered.  A  fairly  large  needle  should  be  used.  The  pus 
from  a  liver  abscess  is  of  a  peculiar  dirty  reddish  color  and  one  should 
not  fail  to  recognize  it  or  mistake  it  for  blood. 

After  the  abscess  has  been  located  we  may  proceed  in  one  of  two 
ways.  Either  pack  down  to  the  surface  of  the  liver  with  strip  gauze, 
after  suturing  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  to  the  edges  of  the  skin  in 
the  abdominal  incision  and  wait  for  two  or  three  days  until  adhesions 
have  formed  before  opening  into  the  abscess;  or  else,  after  placing 
tlie  gauze  pads  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity,  incise  and  evacuate  the 
abscess  at  once.     This  latter  method  is  probably  the  preferable  one. 

If  it  is  decided  to  open  immediately  the  gauze  pads  are  care- 
fully arranged  so  as  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  contami- 
nation, and  a  small  incision  made  with  the  knife  into  the  abscess 
cavity.  The  pus  is  wiped  away  as  fast  as  it  escapes.  The  finger 
is  introduced  into  the  abscess  cavity  to  explore  and  break  up  septa 
and  to  remove  any  solid  pieces  of  necrotic  material  that  may  be 
present.  At  times  there  are  more  than  one  abscess  present.  They 
may  be  discovered  and  opened  by  the  examining  finger  during  the 
operation;  at  times  they  are  overlooked  until  their  presence  is  indi- 
cated later  by  a  continuation  of  the  symptoms,  etc. 

The  abscess  cavity  is  wiped  dry  with  gauze  pads  and  finally 
packed  with  a  plug  of  strip  gauze.  The  gauze  pads  that  were  placed 
to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  are  removed,  and  the  incision  in 
the  abdomen  closed,  layer  by  layer,  except  where  the  gauze  drainage 
plug  emerges. 

For  Hydatid  Cyst. — Operation  consists  in  evacuation  and  drain- 
age of  the  cyst  cavity.  Care  to  prevent  entrance  of  any  of  the 
contents  of  the  cyst  into  the  abdominal  cavity  during  the  course 
of  the  operation. 

Evacuation  and  drainage  may  be  done  in  one  or  two  stages. 

The  abdomen  is  opened  by  a  vertical  incision  corresponding 
to  tlie  position  of  the  tumor.  If  the  operation  is  to  be  done  in  two 
stages  the  incision  is  packed  with  strip  gauze  which  is  tucked  in 
between   the   liver   (tumor)   and   the   parietal   peritoneum.     After 
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waiting  for  three  or  four  days  for  adhesions  to  fonn  between  the 

liver  and  peritoneum  that  will  serve  the  purpose  of  shutting  oflf 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  cyst  is  opened  and  contents  evacuated, 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  cyst  is  peeled  out  and  the  cavity  packed. 

If  the  operation  is  done  in  one  stage  then,  after  the  liver 
(tumor)  has  been  exposed,  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  carefully  packed 
oflf  by  gauze  pads  which  are  tucked  into  the  incision  and  the  cyst 
emptied  as  neariy  completely  as  possible  with  the  aspirator  or 
trocar.  The  cyst  is  then  incised  and  the  remaining  contents  com- 
pletely evacuated  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cyst  removed. 
The  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  cyst  are  sutured  to  the  edges  of 
the  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia  in  the  abdominal  incision, 
and  the  cyst  cavity  packed  with  strip  #gauze. 

Transpleural  Route, — The  liver  may  be  exposed  through  an 
opening  which  is  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  incising  the 
two  layers  of  the  pleura  (that  which  lines  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
chest  wall  and  that  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm)  in 
order  to  expose  the  diaphragm  for  incision.  This  route  is  some- 
times selected  for  the  purpose  of  draining  subphrenic  or  hepatic 
abscess,  hydatid  cyst,  etc. 

Corresponding  to  the  line  of  the  ribs  which  are  to  be  resected 
— the  seventh  and  eighth,  or  eighth  and  ninth,  or  ninth  and  tenth — 
an  incision  is  made.  This  incision  is  three  or  four  inches  long  and 
placed  in  the  intercostal  space  between  the  two  ribs  which  are  to 
be  resected.  As  to  the  ribs  which  are  to  be  resected,  the  selection 
will  depend  upon  the  results  of  exploration  with  the  aspirating 
needle,  percussion,  etc.  These  means  determine  the  location  of 
the  pus,  etc.  The  middle  of  the  incision  will  correspond,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  axillary  line,  maybe  further  forward  or  more  toward  the 
back,  according  as  the  puncture  with  aspirator  indicates  the  loca- 
tion of  the  i)us,  etc. 

Tlio  edges  of  the  skin,  etc.,  arc  retracted  and  the  ribs  exposed 
by  an  incision  which  passes  along  the  length  of  each  of  the  two 
ribs  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  which  penetrates 
through  the  periosteum  down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  With  the 
periosteum  elevator,  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  are 
peeled  ofT  the  surface  of  the  ribs  working  close  to  the  bone  and 
carefully  around  the  up])er  and  lower  borders  and  posterior  surface. 
Two  or  three  inches  of  each  of  the  two  ribs  is  resected.  If  the 
intercostal  vessels  corresponding  to  the  upper  and  lower  borders 
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of  the  ribs  are  injured  and  bleed,  they  are  clamped  and  ligated. 
Resection  of  a  portion  of  one  rib  will  suffice  in  many  cases. 

The  intercostal  structures  (muscles)  are  incised,  spurting  ves- 
sels clamped  and  ligated  and  the  pleura  thus  exposed.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  pus,  blood,  etc.,  into  the  pleural  cavity,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  suture  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  (that  which 
lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest  wall  to  that  which  covers  the 
diaphragm)  together  before  opening  the  abscess,  etc.  This  is  done 
with  a  continuous  suture  of  plain  catgut. 

The  diaphragm  is  finally  incised  and  the  pus,  fluids,  evacuated, 
and  a  drain  of  strip  gauze  introduced. 

Hepateotomy. — Excision  of  a  portion  of  the  liver.  Portions  of 
the  liver  have  been  excised  when  involved  primarily  or  by  extension 
from  growths  of  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts  either  by  means  of  the 
Paquelin  cautery  or  by  blunt  dissection  (enucleation)  with  the  finger. 
The  control  of  hemorrhage  is  the  essential  part  of  the  problem. 

If  the  Paquelin  cautery  is  used  it  should  be  at  a,  dull  red 
heat  dividing  the  tissues  very  slowly.  With  the  Paquelin  used  in 
this  manner  there  is  not  overmuch  hemorrhage. 

According  to  the  method  of  Kousnetzoff  and  Pensky,  the  dis- 
eased portion  which  is  to  be  excised  may  be  isolated  by  introducing 
a  line  of  through-and-through  connecting  sutures  of  thick,  plain 
catgut  which  are  placed  well  beyond  the  outermost  limits  of  the 
part  which  is  to  be  excised.  These  sutures  are  tied  before  the 
diseased  portion  is  excised.  A  long  piece  of  catgut,  .double,  is  used 
for  the  sutures,  which  are  introduced  with  a  long,  straight  or 
curved,  blunt-pointed  needle.  After  the  sutures  have  been  intro- 
duced the  loops  are  cut,  making  a  corresponding  number  of  indi- 
vidual sutures.  The  sutures  are  tied  very  slowly  and  not  suflBciently 
tightly  to  cut  through. 

According  to  the  plan  of  Payr  and  Martina,  the  hemorrhage 
may  be  controlled  and  the  walls  of  the  defect,  which  is  left  after 
excision  of  the  diseased  portion  of  liver,  approximated  by  the  use 
of  penetrating  mattress  sutures  which  are  supported  by  being  car- 
ried through  perforated  magnesium  plates.  The  plates  are  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  edges  of  the  defect  which  is  left  in  the  liver 
after  the  diseased  portion  has  been  removed.  The  sutures  when 
draw^  tight  exert  a  distributed  compression  and  serve  to  control 
the  hemorrhage  and  approximate  the  edges  of  the  wound.  In 
excising   the   diseased   portion   of   liver   the   section   can   be  made 
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wedge  shape  by  cutting  into  the  liver  tissue  bo  that  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  remaining  raw  space  in  the  liver  are  overhanging 
and  can  be  brought  together  with  suture  and  thus  do  away  with 
the  raw  surface  that  would  otherwise  remain.  The  plates  may  be 
applied  and  sutures  introduced  before  excising  the  diseased  portion. 
The  plates  are  placed  opposite  each  other  upon  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  of  the  liver,  and  the  sutures  introduced  and  drawn  tight. 


Vtg.  !2S.— The  Kousn^tiofT  and  Pcotihr  Sutur«.  For  control  ol  hemor- 
rbage  from  tbe  liver.  Tbe  loops  A  and  B  oE  tbe  auturea  are  cut  to  make 
tbe  aeparate  ILgaturca  vblcb  are  tied  ■Itcraatel]'  upon  tbe  upper  and  lower 
■uriBce  oE  the  llTeT.  Tbe  A  loops  are  cut  upon  tbe  upper  aurtace  and  the 
B  loops  upon  tbe  lower.  TJjo  blunt-pointed  needlen  tor  paanLns  Ibo  auturea 
are  abown  in  tbe  upper  part  ot  the  picture. 

thus  compressing  the  liver  tissue  between  the  plates  and  preventing 
hemorrhage. 

The  plates  are  approximated  only  sufficiently  tight  to  control 
the  venous  hemorrhage.  Individual  spurting  arterial  points  are 
secured  and  ligated  with  catgut.  If  too  great  pressure  is  made  upon 
the  liver  between  the  plates  there  is  danger  of  necrosis  of  the  liver 
tissue,  and  resulting  pulmonary  embolism.  The  magnesium  plates 
are  absorbable. 

Tamponade  combined  with  suture  may  be  used  to  control  hem- 
orrhage in  wounds  of  the  liver.     The  edges  of  the  bleeding  space 
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in  the  liver  are  approximated  with  a  sufficient  number  of  inter- 
rupted sutures  of  catgut,  the  space  itself  being  packed  with  a  plug 
of  plain  strip  gauze. 

During  the  course  of  operations  or  in  wounds  of  the  liver, 
large  individual  bleeding  points  may  be  ligatured.  The  finger  is 
placed  upon  the  bleeding  point  to   control   the  hemorrhage   tem- 


Flg.  229.  —  Ck>ntrol  of  Hemor- 
rhage from  the  Liver  (Payr  and 
MartifM).  The  mattress  suture 
passed  through  the  liver  and  sup- 
ported by  the  magnesium  plates. 


Fig.  230.— Control  of  Hemorrhage  from 
the  Liver  (Paffr  and  Martina). 


porarily,  and  a  ligature  carried  around  it  in  the  substance  of  the 
liver  with  a  curved  needle.  The  ligature  is  carefully  and  slowly 
drawn  tight  and  tied.  Hemorrhage  from  individual  bleeding  points 
may  also  be  checked  by  direct  application  of  the  cautery  at  a  dull 
red  heat. 


Fig.  231.— Ligature  Carrier  and  Needle  (Payr  and  Martina). 

Injuries  of  the  Liver. — The  liver  may  be  lacerated  by  blows  upon 
the  abdomen,  oftentimes  without  external  signs  of  injury  or  vio- 
lence or  by  fractured  ribs,  or  by  bodies  causing  penetrating  wounds. 
These  injuries  may  be  accompanied  by  free  hemorrhage.  On 
account  of  the  solid  structure  of  the  liver  large  venous  channels 
cannot  collapse,  and  thus  hemorrhage  is  favored.  Hemorrhage  may 
be  controlled  by  the  cautery  or  by  packing,  or  by  packing  combined 
with  suture  of  the  edges  of  the  tear  in  the  liver.  The  several 
plans  for  the  control  of  hemorrrhage  from  the  liver  are  described 
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in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Hemorrhage  from  wounds  in  parts 
of  the  liver  which  are  inaccessible  for  suture,  etc.,  may  be  controlled 
by  gauze  pack. 

Omentopexy  (Talma). — ^This  operation  consists  in  attaching  the 
omentum  to  the  parietal  peritoneum.  It  is  performed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  compensatory  anastomosis  between  the  portal 
and  general  venous  systems.  In  addition  to  fixing  the  omentum  to 
the  parietal  peritoneum  it  is  desirable  at  the  same  time  to  induce 
adhesions  between  the  liver  and  spleen  and  the  corresponding  peri- 
toneal surface  opposite  these  organs. 


Fig.  232.— Ck)DtroI  of  Hemorrhage  from  the  Liver.    Suture  and  gausa 

pack  combined. 

The  operation  is  reeoinmended  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  ascites 
due  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  if  one  may  judge  from  the  limited 
number  of  eases  that  have  been  reported  it  certainly  offers  a  pros- 
pect of  relief,  especially  if  undertaken  in  properly  selected  cases. 
The  operation  should  not  be  done  in  those  cases  where  the  patho- 
logical changes  in  the  liver  have  progressed  to  an  extreme  degree. 

Normally  the  portal  and  general  venous  systems  communicate 
through  small  branches  that  are  located  in  the  su])peritoneal  con- 
nective tissue  ])etween  the  layers  of  the  hepatic  ligament;  these 
connect  branches  of  the  portal  vein  with  the  radicles  of  the  phrenic 
vein  and  azy^'os  major  veins.  A  large  branch  running  in  the  round 
ligament  from  the  liver  to  the  umbilicus  connects  the  left  branch 
of  the  portal  vein  with  the  epigastric  and  other  veins  in  the  abdomi- 
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nal  parietes;  these  veins  frequently  become  prominent  in  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver.  The  coronary  veins  which  drain  the  stomach  commu- 
nicate with  both  azygos  veins  through  the  oesophageal  plexus;  the 
veins  of  the  oesophageal  plexus  may  be  found  varicosed  and  may  be 
the  source  of  severe  hemorrhage  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The 
inferior  mesenteric  communicates  with  the  internal  iliac  through 
the  inferior  and  middle  hemorrhoidal  veins.  The  pancreatic  veins 
communicate  with  retro-peritoneal  venous  branches.  In  case  of 
obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation  caused  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
the  means  of  communication  mentioned  above  are  not  suflBciently 
ample  to  relieve  the  obstructed  portal  system.  The  operation  of 
omentopexy  is  resorted  to  with  the  object  of  establishing  new  chan- 
nels of  communication  through  the  venous  branches  that  are  formed 
in  the  adhesions  between  the  attached  omentum  and  liver  and 
spleen  (portal  system)  and  the  peritoneum  (general  venous  system). 
It  may  be  observed  after  omentopexy  that  the  superficial  veins  of 
the  abdomen  and  about  the  umbilicus  become  very  prominent  and 
smaller  veins  that  are  usually  invisible  are  plainly  to  be  seen. 

Incision  is  made  from  the  ensiform  process  to  the  umbilicus  in 
the  linea  alba  or  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line,  penetrating  between 
the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle.  When  the  abdomen  is  opened  the 
chief  bulk  of  the  fluid  escapes  and  the  rest  is  swabbed  out  with 
gauze  wipes.    In  this  manner  the  abdominal  cavity  is  emptied. 

The  hand  is  introduced  into  the  abdomen  and  the  parts  exam- 
ined, especially  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
liver,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  spleen  and  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  parietal  peritoneum,  that  covering  the  diaphragm 
opposite  the  liver  and  that  of  the  abdominal  wall  opposite  the 
spleen,  are  vigorously  rubbed  with  a  rough  piece  of  gauze  until 
there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  oozing.  The  parietal  peritoneum  for 
a  considerable  distance  upon  either  side  of  the  abdominal  incision 
is  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  great  omentum  is  then  sutured 
to  the  peritoneum  that  lines  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  for  some 
distance  upon  each  side  of  the  incision.  The  attachment  of  the 
omentum  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  should  be  sufficiently 
extensive  so  as  to  give  a  good,  broad  area  for  adhesions  to  form. 
Chromieized  catgut  should  be  used  for  suture  material. 

Some  surgeons  recommend  suturing  the  omentum  into  a  pocket 
made  for  the  purpose  between  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  the  trans- 
versalis  fascia. 
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The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  layer  by  layer;  the  peritoneum 
with  plain  catgut  and  the  other  layers  with  interrupted  sutures  of 
chromic  catgut. 

The  Qudstton  of  Drainage. — Drainage  has  been  resorted  to  to 
prevent  reaccumulation  of  fluid  during  the  time  that  the  adhesions 
are  forming,  etc.,  and  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  of  great  advantage ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  drainage  opens  the  way  to  fatal  peritoneal 
infection.  The  other  plan  which  is  probably  the  better  one  in  most 
cases,  is  to  omit  drainage  and  resort  to  tapping  after  the  operation, 
as  often  as  necessary  to  prevent  reaccumulation  of  fluid.  If  drainage 
is  employed  a  glass  or  rubber  tube  may  be  introduced  into  the  abdomen 
through  a  small  incision  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen  in  the  middle  line. 

OPERATIONS    UPON    THE    QALL-BLADDER. 

Cholecyfltofltomy. — Incision  into  the  gall-bladder  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  calculi  and  establishing  drainage  of  the  gall-bladder 
and  liver. 

It  is  desirable  in  all  o|)erations  upon  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts 
to  use  an  operating  table  with  an  adjustable  dorsal  bridge  which  may 
be  raised  or  lowered  as  necessity  may  require  during  the  course- of 
the  operation. 

The  incision  in  practically  all  operations  upon  the  gall-bladder 
and  bile-ducts  i?,  at  the  beginning,  exploratory.  It  commences  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  tip  of  the  ninth  cof^tal  cartilage  and  is  continued 
vertically  downward  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  inches.  It  pene- 
trates between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  musculo.  In  stout  people  it 
mav  be  neiessarv  to  make  the  incision  in  the  skin  and  fat  lavers  con- 
siderably  longer  to  permit  of  better  acce«?  to  tlie  dee|)er  part«.  If  it 
becomes  necessary,  latter,  to  gain  still  more  room  the  incision  may 
be  exttnided  uj)war(l  and  inward  as  far  as  the  ensiform  cartilage.  In- 
stc^ad  of  the  ineisicm  described  above  some  ojwrators  prefer  an 
o])li(jue  incision,  one  finger's  breadtli  distant  from  and  parallel  with 
the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  the  middle  of  the  incision  corresponding 
to  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage.  This  incision  is  four  to  five 
inches  long.     The  vertical  incision  is  the  one  usually  employed. 

AfttT  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  gall-bladder  is  sought 
and  examined.  The  shaq>  anterior  edge  of  the  liver  is  seen  in  the 
upiHT  part  of  the  incision  and  the  transverse  colon  in  the  lower  part. 
The  gall-bladder  may  also  be  seen,  more  or  less  distended,  presenting 


Fig.  2J3,— CbalecystostomiF.  Tbe  Inclaloa  In  the  fUDdua  ol  tbe  gall-bladder 
baE  been  Inverted  and  tied  waler-tlgbt  around  tbe  draloage  tube  oltb  tbe  purae- 
■triDg  suture.  A,  auture  tbat  Mcuree  tbe  drainage  lube  to  tbe  edge  ot  tbe  opm- 
ing  Id  tbe  gall-bladder:  B,  ends  ol  tbe  puree-atrlug  sulure  left  long  to  be  uied 
to  Ox  tbe  lundua  ot  tbe  gall-bladder  lo  Ibe  edgea  ot  the  peritoneum  in  tbe  ab' 


Fig.  !31.— Chol.ryBtOBtnmy.  The  pursiVBtrlnK  suture  has  hwn 
inclRlon  In  thv  fuiidiia  at  tbp  gall-bladdtr  cloei'd  "wuIer-tiKbt"  nmi 
Two  auturea,  .1  and  II.  have  becu  Lntrodurrd  In  the  vail  of  Ihu 
Tbey  catcb  (be  cdgi-ii  at  tbe  perllonruin  and  deep  laacla  an  sltbr 
tncialon,  and,  when  tied,  serve  to  suaprnil  tbe  gall-bladder  cloae  tt 
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beneath  the  anterior  border  of  the  liver  or  it  may  be  small^  con- 
tracted and  buried  in  adhesions  and  concealed  up  under  the  liver. 
Occasionally,  therefore,  in  order  to  expose  the  fundus  of  the  gall- 
bladder and  bring  it  into  view  it  will  be  necessary  to  separate  and 
break  up  adhesions  that  bind  it  to  the  adjacent  organs,  transverse 
colon,  duodenum,  stomach,  etc.  These  adhesions  are  at  times  very 
dense  and  completely  bury  the  gall-bladder  and  require  much  pa- 
tience to  separate  them.  By  gentle  manipulation  with  the  fingers  and 
with  a  gauze  wipe  this  can  be  accomplished  even  in  those  cases  that 
appear,  at  first  sight,  almost  hopeless.  Roughness  is  to  be  avoided  in 
this  step  of  tlie  operation  as  it  might  result  in  tearing  one  of  the 
adjacent  hollow  viscera.  If  stones  are  present  they  may,  in  many 
cases,  be  felt  tlirough  the  wall  of  the  gall-bladder. 

After  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts  have  been  freed  from  adhesions 
the  hepatic,  cystic,  and  common  ducts  and  the  head  of  tlie  pancreas 
should  be  carefully  examined  for  stones,  induration,  tumor.  To 
palpate  tlie  common  duct,  etc.,  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  intro- 
duced into  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  behind  the  free  edge  of  the  lesser 
omentum,  and,  with  the  thumb  opposed  anteriorly,  the  entire  length 
of  the  cystic,  he|>atic  and  common  ducts  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas 
can  be  satisfactorily  examined.  A  normal  common  duct  may  not  be 
made  out  readily  by  palpation,  but  one  containing  a  stone  or  stones 
and  especially  if  it  is  dilated  and  its  wall  inflamed  and  thickened, 
may  be  easily  recognized.  Occasionally  the  gall-bladder  may  be 
found  distended  to  such  a  degree  and  forms  such  a  large  tumor  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  empty  it  with  the  trocar  and  cannula  before  a 
satisfactory  examination  of  the  ducts,  etc.,  can  be  made. 

After  the  examination  of  the  bile-ducts,  head  of  the  pancreas, 
has  been  completed  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  next  step  of  the 
operation.  Gauze  pads  are  arranged  in  and  about  tiie  incision  to 
protect  the  adjacent  parts  and  catch  escaping  fluids,  blood,  etc.  One 
of  tlieso  pads  should  be  carefully  packed  under  the  gall-bladder  and 
liver,  deep  down  into  the  right  kidney  space.  The  incision  is  held 
open  with  lar^e  deep  retractors.  The  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  is 
seized  with  two  sharp-nosed  artery  clamps  or  AUis  clamps,  one  on 
each  side,  and  steadied  in  the  incision.  A  cannula  with  a  sharp 
trocar  is  thrust  into  the  gall-bladder  between  the  two  forceps  by 
whitli  it  is  held  and  fluid  content*^,  bile,  pus,  drawn  ofl[  as  nearly 
completely  as  possilde.  If  a  length  of  rubber  tubing  is  attached  to 
the  eaninila  the  contents  of  tlie  gall-bhulder  may  be  drained  over  the 
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side  of  the  table  and  thus  avoid  soiling  the  field  of  operation.  As  the 
bladder  is  emptied  stones  may  be  felt  within  'it.  The  organ  is  held 
up  and  steadied  with  the  artery  forceps  and  an  incision  is  made  in 
tlie  fundus,  between  the  clamps,  with  the  scissors. 

The  clamps  are  then  removed  and  re-applied  so  as  to  catch  the 
edges  of  the  incision  in  the  gall-bladder  and  stones  that  are  present 
are  removed  with  the  scoop  or  forceps.  The  finger  is  introduced  into 
the  gall-bladtler  for  the  purpose  of  exploration.  Care  must  be  exer- 
cised that  stones  impacted  in  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  and  cystic 
duct  are  not  overlooked.  They  can,  in  many  cases,  be  dislodged  and 
forced  back  into  the  gall-bladder  by  manipulation  and  thus  re- 
moved. If  the  cystic  duct  has  been  obstructed,  as  soon  as  the  obstruc- 
tion is  relieved  there  is  usually  a  copious  flow  of  bile  through  the 
cystic  duct  into  the  gall-bladder.  Occasionally,  however,  the  duct  is 
so  inflamed  and  swollen  that  it  still  remains  temporarily  obstructed 
even  after  the  stone  is  removed. 

If  unsuccessful  in  the  effort  to  dislodge  a  stone  impacted  in  the 
neck  of  the  gall-bladder  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  down  upon  the 
stone  and  remove  it,  or  else  resort  to  cholecystectomy,  removing  the 
gall-bladder  together  with  the  stone  impacted  in  its  neck.  If  the 
stone  is  impacted  in  the  cystic  duct  the  duct  may  be  incised,  cutting 
down  upon  thq  stone  and  tlius  remove  it.  The  incision  in  the  neck 
of  the  gall-bladder  or  cystic  duct  may  be  dosed  with  several  sutures 
of  plain  catgut  or  else  left  unsutured  and  a  drain  introduced  as 
described  in  "Cysticotomy,"  page  541. 

After  all  the  stones  have  apparently  been  removed  the  gall- 
bladder is  swabbed  out  dry  witli  a  strip  of  gauze  and  the  finger  again 
introduced  into  tlie  gall-bladder  to  search  for  any  stones  that  might 
possibly  have  been  overlooked.  Finally,  the  gall-bladder  is  tem- 
porarily packed  with  a  strip  of  gauze  and  the  cystic,  hepatic,  and 
common  ducts  again  palpated  with  the  fingers  in  the  foramen  of 
Winslow,  to  make  certain  that  no  stones  are  present  in  these  passages. 
This  is  a  most  important  step  of  the  operation.  If  stones  are  left 
remaining  a  persistent  fistula  results. 

The  gauze  strip  is  removed  from  the  bladder  and  the  final  step 
of  the  operation,  provision  for  drainage,  proceeded  with.  A  purse- 
string  suture  of  plain  catgut  No.  1  is  applied  around  the  edge  of 
the  incision  in  the  gall-bladder.  This  suture  is  introduced  with  a 
curved  needle  and  penetrates  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the 
gall-bladder.    It  is  placed  fairly  close  to  the  edge  of  the  incision  in 
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the  gall-bladder  and  takes  a  good  secure  bite  with  each  thruBt  of  the 
needle.  The  individual  stitches  of  the  purse-string  should  be  rather 
long — about  one-third  inch  apart,  so  that  it  will  draw  the  edges  of  the 
opening  in  the  gall-bladder  very  tight  around  the  tube  which  is 
introduced.  The  drainage  tube  is  of  rubber,  of  large  caliber — one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  The  tube  is  introduced  into  the  gall-bladder 
and  secured  with  a  single  suture  of  plain  catgut  which  passes  through 
the  tube  and  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  gall-bladder.  The  tube 
has  an  opening  in  tlie  end  and  another  large  opening  in  the  side  near 
the  end.  Not  more  than  one  and  one-half  inches  of  the  length  of  the 
tube  is  inserted  into  the  gall-bladder  in  order  that  its  end  may  not 
impinge  against  the  wall  and  thus  become  blocked.  As  the  purse- 
string  is  drawn  tight  an  effort  is  made  to  invert  the  edges  of  the 
incision  into  the  gall-bladder,  around  the  rubber  tube.  When  the 
purse-string  has  been  pulled  tight  and  tied  it  should  close  the  incision 
in  tlie  gall-bladder  "water-tight"  around  the  rubber  tube.  The  ends  of 
the  purse-string  suture  are  left  long  to  be  used  later  to  anchor  the 
fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  to  tlie  edges  of  the  peritoneum  in  the 
abdominal  incision. 

The  abdominal  pads  are  now  removed  and  the  gall-bladder  carry- 
ing the  drainage  tube  is  brought  up  into  the  incision  and  anchored 
to  the  edges  of  tlie  incision  with  the  two  tails  of  the  purse-string 
suture  which  were  left  long  for  tliis  purpose.  They  are  threaded  in 
large  curved  needles  and  are  secured  to  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum 
and  transver^alis  fasc^ia,  one  on  either  side  of  the  incision.  They  are 
not  tied  until  later.  A  cigarette  which  reaches  down  underneath  the 
gall-bladder  as  far  as  tlie  foramen  of  Winslow  is  introduced.  (See 
Figs.  233  and  234.) 

The  tails  of  tlie  purse-string  suture  that  suspend  the  fundus  of 
the  gall-bladder  to  the  edges  of  the  j)eritoneum  in  the  upper  part  of, 
the  incision,  are  now  tied  and  the  incision  then  closed,  layer  by  layer, 
except  in  the  up|)er  j)rtrt  where  the  drainage  tube  and  cigarette  drain 
emer<re.  Coniniencing  above  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum,  and  in- 
cluding the  edgc^  of  the  tninsversalis  fascia,  are  united  with  a  con- 
tinuous suture  of  plain  catgut.  The  edges  of  the  split  rectus  muscle 
are  joiiu'd  together  with  sevenil  interrupted  sutures  of  plain  catgut 
The  apoiunirosis  is  sutured  with  a  continuous  suture  of  No.  1 
chroniie  catgut  and  finally  the  eilges  of  tlie  skin  and  fat  are  opposed 
with  a  number  of  interrupted  sutures  of  silk-worm  gut. 

The  rubber  drainage  tube  and  the  cigarette  drain  are  secured 
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to  the  edge  of  the  skin  in  the  upper  part  of  the  incision  with  a  suture 
of  silk-worm  gut. 

The  rubber  drainage  tube  may  be  removed  at  the  end  of  six  or 
seven  days.  As  a  rule,  in  all  operations  upon  the  gall-bladder  the 
appendix  is  examined  and  usually  removed  at  the  same  time.  It  may 
be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  extend  the  incision  a  short  distance 
further  down  to  reach  the  appendix.  The  appendix  should  be  removed 
first,  before  proceeding  with  the  operation  on  the  gall-bladder. 

In  some  cases  it  is  not  feasible  to  suspend  the  gall-bladder  to 
the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision  as  described  above,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  brought  up  into  the  incision  without 
undue  tension.  In  these  cases  the  gall-bladder  carrying  the  drain- 
age tube  may  be  dropped  back  into  the  abdomen.  This  may  be 
safely  done,  especially  if  the  opening  in  the  bladder  has  been  care- 
fully sutured,  "water-tight"  around  the  drainage  tube.  A  cigarette 
drain  is  introduced  into  the  abdomen  reaching  down  underneath  the 
gall-bladder  as  far  as  the  foramen  of  Winslow.  This  drain  is  pulled 
out,  about  half  of  its  length,  after  two  or  three  days.  The  tube  in 
the  gall-bladder  is  removed  after  one  week. 

Cholecystectomy. — Extirpation  of  the  gall-bladder. 

The  gall-bladder  is  excised  in  cases  of  rupture  due  to  trau- 
matism, falls,  blows,  run-over.  Gall-bladders  that  are  affected  with 
malignant  disease;  gangrenous  or  perforated  as  the  result  of  acute 
inflammatory  processes;  shrunken,  contracted,  bound  down  and 
buried  beneath  dense  adhesions;  those  that  cannot  be  utilized  for 
drainage  of  the  liver  on  account  of  torsion,  kinking  or  stricture  of 
the  .cystic  duct;  where  calculus  cannot  be  dislodged  from  its  posi- 
tion in  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  or  in  the  cystic  duct;  where  a 
biliary  fistula  persists  on  account  of  stricture,  obstruction,  etc.,  of 
the  cystic  duct.  Under  any  of  the  conditions  above  enumerated 
the  gall-bladder  should  be  extirpated. 

In  those  cases  where  the  gall-bladder  is  to  be  excised  the  operator 
should  be  certain  that  the  common  duct  is  patent. 

In  operations  upon  the  common  duct  where  drainage  of  the 
liver  is  desirable,  the  gall-bladder,  if  the  cystic  duct  is  patent,  can 
be  utilized  for  this  purpose  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The 
gall-bladder  and  unobstructed  cystic  duct  form  an  excellent  drain- 
age tract  from  tlie  liver.  If  drainage  of  the  liver  is  required  and 
at  the  same  time   it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  gall-bladder  on 
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account  of  disease^  then  the  drainage  of  the  liver  must  be  provided 
by  immediate,  direct  drainage  of  the  common  duct. 

The  incision  is,  in  the  beginning,  exploratory,  and  is  made  from 
the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage  downward,  as  described  in 
"Cholecystostomy."  The  primary  incision  is  supplemented  ty  ex- 
tending it  upward  and  inward  parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  ribs 
toward  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  operating  table  should  be  pro- 
vided witli  an  adjustable  bridge  which  can  be  raised  and  lowered 
under  the  dorsum  of  the  patient.  In  this  way  the  deeper  bile  struc- 
tures may  be  brought  up  nearer  to  the  abdominal  incision  and  the 
abdominal  viscera  tend  to  gravitate  toward  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  gall-bladder  is  sought 
and  examined.  It  may  be  distended  and  present  into  the  incision 
or  it  may  be  small,  shrunken,  contracted,  concealed  up  under  the 
liver  and  buried  in  dense  adhesions.  It  is  necessary  to  separate 
the  adhesions  that  bind  the  gall-bladder  to  the  adjacent  organs, 
transverse  colon,  great  omentum,  duodenum,  stomach.  At  times 
the  adhesions  are  very  extensive  and  dense  and  require  much  care 
and  patience  to  separate  them  and  free  the  gall-bladder.  The  gall- 
bladder and  tile  gall-ducts,  cystic,  common,  hepatic,  and  the  head  of 
the  pancreas  are  carefully  i)alpateil  and  inspected  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  presence  of  stones,  malignant  disease,  etc.  With  two  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  in  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  and  the  thumb  apposed 
anteriorly,  tlie  entire  length  of  tlie  common  and  hepatic  ducts  and  the 
head  of  the  pancrcjus  can  be  palpated. 

If  it  is  decided  to  remove  the  j^all-bladder  the  liver  is  seized  and 
drawn  out  through  the  abdominal  incision  and  rotated  so  that  the 
gall-bladder  conies  to  look  forward  and  upward.  Gauze  pads  are 
properly  placed  so  jus  to  i)rotect  the  adjoining  parts,  one  being  packed 
deep  down  under  tlie  liver  into  the  riglit  kidney  space.  The  incision  is 
held  wide  o])cn  with  broad,  deep  retractors.  In  some  cases  it  is  wise, 
before  proceeding  with  the  removal  of  the  <rall-bladder,  to  aspirate  or 
incise  it  in  order  to  remove  any  stones  tliat  may  be  present  and  to 
palpate  and  investitrate  the  condition  of  the  ducts,  etc.;  in  other  cases 
tlie  <rall-hladdcr  may  l)e  removed  without  ojK'ning  it. 

The  body  of  tlie  pill-hhidder  is  seized  u|K>n  its  under  surface 
with  au  artery  clanip  and  while  traction  is  made  with  this  clamp,  a' 
second  clamp  is  applied  to  the  under  surface  of  the  gall-bladder  still 
nearer  its  neck.     Finn  traction  is  ma<le  with  the  second  clamp  and 
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iS  liver  has  been  drawn  out  of  the  Incision. 
'iBed  aad  (he  cystfc  duct  clamped  double  anil  divided 
cfstlc   arter?   and  vein   should   be   Included   In    the 
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the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  and  cystic  duct  thus  put  upon  the  stretch. 
The  peritoneal  layer  that  encloses  the  cystic  duct  is  incised  or  torn 
through  with  the  thumb  forceps  tlius  plainly  exposing  the  cystic  duct 
which  should  be  traced  down  to  its  junction  with  the  common  duct. 
This  junction  of  the  cystic  duct  with  the  common  duct  should  be 
very  clearly  demonstrated  otherwise  there  is  possible  danger  of  mis- 
taking and  including  the  common  duct  for  the  cystic.  The  cystic 
duct  and  the  immediately  adjacent  cystic  artery  and  vein  are  freely 
exposed  by  spreading  and  working  all  around  them  with  the  artery 
clamp.  A  long  curved  artery  clamp  is  applied  to  the  cystic  duct, 
including  the  cystic  vessels,  one-half  inch  away  from  the  junction 
of  the  cystic  duct  with  the  conmion  duct.  The  cystic  artery  and  vein 
are  situated  inmiediately  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  duct 
and  by  taking  a  ratlier  broader  bite  with  the  clamp  the  vessels  will 
usually  be  included  with  the  duct  in  its  grasp.  A  second  clamp  is 
applied  to  the  duct  about  one-half  inch  away  from  the  first  clamp, 
nearer  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  duct  and  cystic  vessels  divided  be- 
tween tliem.  The  stump  of  the  cystic  duct  is  ligated  with  chromic 
catgut  and  the  clamp  removed.  The  ends  of  the  ligature  are  left 
long  to  serve  as  a  tractor  if  it  should  become  necessary,  later,  to  pull 
the  stump  of  the  cystic  duct  into  view. 

The  cystic  artery  and  vein  are  usually  included  in  the  grasp  of 
the  clamp  that  securfes  the  duct  and  the  ligature  that  is  thrown 
around  the  cystic  duct  thus  includes  the  vessels.  If  the  vessels  are 
not  included  with  the  duct  they  will  have  to  be  grasped  with  an 
artery  clamp  after  the  duct  has  been  divided.  Tliey  are  found  above 
and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  duct.  They  arc  divided  between  ti^'o 
clamps  and  ligated. 

Working  from  behind,  forward,  the  gall-l)ladder  is  peeled  out 
of  the  peritoneal  fold  that  fixes  it  against  the  under  surface  of  tlie 
liver.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  step  of  the  operation  the  fold  of 
poritonoiini  may  be  incised.  As  the  enucleation  of  the  gall-bladder 
procuresses  and  while  traction  is  being  made  with  the  partly  enu- 
cleated pall-bladder,  tlic  ed^res  of  the  peritoneal  fold  may  be  sewed 
together  with  al  running  suture  of  plain  catgut,  thus  covering  in  the 
raw  surface  of  the  liver  which  is  left  aft^r  the  gall-bladder  has  been 
removed. 

It  is  desirable  to  conmicncc  this  suture  before  the  gall-bladder 
has  been  entirely  removed  so  that  it  may  be  utilized  to  make  traction 
and   thus  facilitate   the   introduction   of  this  line  of  suture.     The 
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suture  commences  behind,  near  the  stump  of  the  cystic  duct  and  ter- 
minates after  the  gall-bladder  has  been  removed,  at  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  liver. 

Occasionally  it  is  more  convenient  to  remove  the  gall-bladder 
by  beginning  anteriorly,  at  the  fundus,  separating  the  gall-bladder 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  and  working  back  toward  the 
cystic  duct.  The  fold  of  peritoneum  that  is  reflected  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  liver  to  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  is  snipped  with 
the  scissors,  the  finger  introduced  and  the  gall-bladder  detached 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  working  backward  toward  the 
neck  of  the  gall-bladder  and  cystic  duct.  The  fold  of  peritoneum  that 
covers  the  gall-bladder  and  binds  it  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver 
is  incised  with  the  scissors  as  the  separation  of  the  gall-bladder  pro- 
ceeds. The  bladder  finally  hangs  by  its  pedicle,  which  consists  of  the 
cystic  duct  and  the  cystic  artery  and  vein.  The  pedicle  is  seized  with 
two  clamps  and  divided  between  them  and  the  gall-bladder  thus  re- 
moved. The  stump  is  ligated  with  chromic  catgut  and  the  damp 
removed. 

It  is  desirable  in  all  cases  to  leave  a  cigarette  drain  in  the  abdo- 
men. This  drain  reaches  down  underneath  the  liver  to  the  stump 
of  the  cystic  duct  near  the  foramen  of  Winslow. 

All  hemorrhage  and  oozing  should  be  controlled  before  closing 
the  abdominal  incision.  Oozing  from  the  raw  surface  of  the  liver 
is  controlled  by  firm  pressure  with  a  very  hot  wet  gauze  pad.  If 
the  hemorrhage  persists  search  should  be  made  to  determine  posi- 
tively that  the  cystic  vessels  have  been  ligated. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  drain  the  liver,  cholangitis,  the  stump  of  the 
cystio  duct  is  not  ligated.  The  damp  is  removed  and  the  stump  of 
the  cystic  duct  is  split  down  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  hepatic,  an 
opening  being  made  su£Bciently  large  to  admit  a  rubber  tube,  one- 
third  to  one-half  inch  in  caliber.  The  tube  is  passed  through  the  split 
stump  of  the  cystic  duct  upwaud  into  the  hepatic  duct  for  about  one 
inch  and  is  secured  near  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  duct  with  a 
single  catgut  suture.  This  suture  catches  the  wall  of  the  duct  a  short 
distance  away  from  the  edge  of  the  incision  which  admits  the  tube. 
A  plug  of  gauze  is  packed  down  alongside  of  the  drainage  tube  to  the 
incision  in  the  duct  in  order  to  provide  drainage  in  the  event  of 
leakage  around  the  rubber  tube. 

Cholccyst-cntcrostomy. — The  establishment  of  a  fistulous  com- 
munication between  tlie  gall-bladder  and  the  intestinal  canal.     The 
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operation  is  indicated  in  cases  of  inoperable  obstruction  of  the  common 
duct,  as  for  example,  new  growths  in  the  common  duct  or  head  of  the 
pancreas.  A  communication  is  established  that  permits  the  bile  to 
escape  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the  intestinal  canal.  The  operation 
would  likewise  be  indicated  in  case  of  persistent  biliary  fistula  provided 
the  reason  for  the  non-closure  of  the  fistula  were  due  to  some  inoperable 
obstruction  of  the  conunon  duct. 

The  communication  may  be  established  between  the  gall-bladder 
and  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  or  large  intestine,  preferably  with  the 
duodenum. 

The  cystic  duct  must,  of  course,  be  patent  so  that  the  bile  can 
find  its  way  into  the  gall-bladder. 

Choleoysto-daodenostomy. — ^The  formation  of  a  fistulous  opening 
between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  duodenum.  The  upper  part  of  the 
duodenum,  that  which  adjoins  the  gall-bladder  is  used  for  the  purpose. 
This  operation  has  an  advantage  over  those  that  establish  conmiunica- 
tion  with  the  jejunum  and  colon  in  that  it  permits  the  bile  to  enter 
the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum  where  it  may  be  used  to  good  purpose 
in  the  process  of  digestion. 

The  operation  may  be  made  with  the  suture,  clamp.  Murphy  but- 
ton, McGraw  rubber  ligature,  etc. 

Suture  Method. — A  vertical  incision  four  to  six  inches  long  is 
made  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage,  downward,  through 
the  outer  part  of  the  rectus  muscle.  If  necessary  to  get  more  room 
ilie  incision  may  be  extended  upward  and  inward,  toward  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage. 

Having  cut  through  the  abdominal  wall  the  liver  is  drawn 
down  and  out  of  the  incision  and  rotated  so  that  the  gall-bladder 
comes  into  view.  Gauze  pads  are  properly  placed  in  the  incision 
and  al)Out  the  gall-bladder  to  i>rotect  the  parts  and  the  gall-bladder 
emptied  with  tlie  trocar  iis  nearly  completely  as  possible,  and 
then  opened  through  a  small  incisioh  in  it^J  fundus.  Through  this 
incision  stones  are  removed  and  the  interior  of  the  gall-bladder, 
j)atenty  of  the  cystic  duct,  are  investigated.  The  gall-bladder  is 
wiped  out  dry  and  })acked  with  strip  gauze  to  prevent  leakage  dur- 
ing the  siil)S(»(|ucnt  stci)s  of  the  operation.  The  duo<lcnum  is  located 
and  drawn  into  the  incision.  Tt  may  he  necessary  to  partly  detach 
the  duodenum  (see  niohilization  of  the  duodenum,  "Gastro-duo- 
denostoniy."  Kochcr,  page  4G2)  before  it  can  l)e  brought  up  with 
sufficient  freedom  into  Uie  incision   to  permit  of  any  union  with 
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the  gall-bladder.  The  duodenum  is  cleared  of  its  eontente  by  gentle 
stripping  and  a  clamp  with  elastic  rubber-slieatlied  blades  applied 
in  order  to  prevent  re-entrance  of  contents. 

The  gall-bladder  is  Butured  to  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  with 
a  continuous,  non-penetrating  stitch  of  silk  for  a  distance  of  one 
and  one-half  to  two  inches  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  in 
"Gastro-iejunostomy,  Suture,"  page  463,  This  line  of  suture  forms 
the  posterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring"  suture.  The  needle 
stilt  carrying  the  thread  is  laid  aside  until  needed  lat«r  to  intro- 
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duee  the  anterior  half  of  this  "outside  serous  ring"  suture.  The 
gall-bladder  and  duodenum  are  incised.  The  incisions  are  made 
parallel  with  and  about  one-quart«r  inch  distant  from  the  suture 
line.  The  edges  of  the  incisions  are  sewed  to  each  other  all  around 
with  a  continnons  sutnre  of  plain  catgut  Finally  the  needle  with 
which  the  posterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring"  suture  was 
introduced  and  still  carrying  the  silk  thread,  is  again  taken  in  hand 
and  with  it  the  anterior  half  of  the  non-penetrating  suture,  "out- 
side serous  ring,"  is  aj^lied,  and  this  step  of  the  operation  thus 
completed.    The  clamp  is  removed  from  the  duodenum. 

The  incision  that  was  made  in  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  is 
closed  layer  by  layer  as  described  jin  cholecystotomy.  The  first  line 
of  suture,  of  plain  catgut,  includes  all  the  lavers  except  the  mucous 
membrane  and  ^enes  to  close  tha  opening.  A  second  line  of  suture 
of  silk — a  continuous  Lcmbert  suture — which  secures  the  serous  and  ■ 
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muscular  layers  only  is  applied  and  serves  to  bury  the  first  catgut 
suture  ,line  and  bring  the  serous  margins  of  the  incision  into  accu- 
rate apposition. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed,  layer  by  layer,  or  a  cigar- 
ette drain  may  be  left  which  is  removed  after  two  or  three  days. 

With  Ciamps. — The  cholecysto-duodenostomy  may  be  made 
with  the  assistance  of  the  holding  clamps  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  described  in  "Gastro-jejunostomy''  and  '^Lateral  Intestinal 
Anastomosis,  Clamp*  Method.'^ 

With  Murphy  Button. — A  small  button  is  used.  This  method 
has  the  advantage  of  being  quick  and  comparatively  simple.  It  is 
of  value  in  those  cases  where,  owing  to  adhesions,  disease,  etc.,  the 
parts  are  not  so  easily  accessible,  not  sufficiently  movable  as  to 
permit  of  the  manipulation  necessary  in  making  the  anastomosis 
with  the  suture. 

The  incision  is  similar  to  tliat  described  in  the  operation  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  abdomen  is  opened  and  the  gauze 
pads  proj)erly  arranged  to  protect  the  parts  and  the  gall-bladder 
emi>tied  with  the  trocar.  The  duodenum  is  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents by  stripping  it  between  the  fingers,  and  a  clamp  with  elastic, 
rubber-sheatlied  blades  applied  to  prevent  the  re-entrance  of  con- 
tents. It  may  be  necessary  to  mobilize  the  duodenum  in  order  to 
bring  it  and  the  gall-bladder  into  close  contact  (see  page  462). 
With  a  straight  needle  a  chromic  catgut  suture  is  introduced  in  the 
wall  of  the  gut  in  the  fashion  of  a  purse-string.  Each  leg  of  this 
suture  should  include  about  one  and  one-half  inches  of  the  length 
of  the  gut  and  be  in  a  straight  line;  it  is  made  with  three  punc- 
tures of  the  needle,  each  bite  including  about  one-third  inch  and 
passing  tlirough  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  gut;  the 
second  limb  of  the  suture  is  made  with  the  same  thread  in  the 
reverse  direction  parallel  with  the  first  and  distant  from  it  about 
one-lialf  inch,  finally  terminating  along  side  of  where  the  needle 
first  entered  in  coniiiiencing  the  suture.  Corresponding  to  the  point 
where  the  thread  turns  back  to  form  the  second  half  of  the  suture 
a  little  slack,  or  loop,  should  be  left.  With  the  ends  of  this  running 
stitch  I  he  first  loop  of  a  surgeon's  knot  is  taken.  The  gut  is  incised 
between  the  two  rows  of  suture  for  a  distance  corresponding  to  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  button  to  be  used  (No.  1 
or  '^  i)referal)le),  the  incision  thus  made  being  shorter  than  the 
suture  line.     The  method  of  applying  the  purse-string  suture  is 
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similar  to  that  employed  in  'Tjateral  Intestinal  Anastomosis"  (Pig. 
203).  The  male  half  of  the  button  is  slipped  into  the  incision  in 
the  gut  and  the  purse-string  drawn  tight  about  it  and  tied.  A 
similar  purse-string  suture  is  introduced  in  the  wall  of  the  gall- 
bladder at  a  convenient  point  near  the  fundus,  and  an  incision  made 
and  the  female  half  of  the  button  introduced  into  the  gall-bladder 
and  the  purse-string  drawn  tight  and  tied.  The  two  halves  of  the 
button  are  then  carefully  and  steadily  forced  together. 

It  may  have  been  necessary  to  make  an  incision  in  the  fundus 
of  the  gall-bladder  to  remove  stones;  to  investigate  the  interior 
of  the  bladder,  etc.  The  gall-bladder  is  disposed  of  as  described 
in  the  preceding  operation. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  may  be  closed,  layer  by  layer,  or  a 
drain  may*  be  left  which  is  removed  after  several  days. 

Cholecysto-jejnnostomy — Suture  Mbtbcod. — Al  fistulous  opening 
is  made  between  the  gall-bladder  and  jejunum  in  those  cases  where 
the  duodenum  is  unavailable  on  account  of  its  being  too  firmly 
fixed,  involved  in  the  disease,  etc.,  to  permit  of  its  being  brought 
up  into  apposition  with  the  gall-bladder. 

A  vertical  incision,  four  to  six  inches  long,  is  made  tiirough 
the  outer  part  of  the  right  rectus  muscle  and  commencing  above, 
just  below  the  free  border  of  the  ribs  at  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal 
cartilage.  If  more  room  is  required  the  incision  may  be  extended 
upward  and  inward  tbward  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

Having  cut  through  the  abdominal  wall  the  distended  gall- 
bladder ia  usually  found  presenting  in  the  incision.  Gauze  pads  arc 
placed  about  the  parts  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  gall- 
bladder emptied  as  nearly  completely  as  possible  with  the  trocar 
and  cannula  and  then  incised,  the  incision  being  made  in  the  fundus 
and  sufficiently  large  to  remove  stones  if  present  and  to  permit 
investigation  of  its  interior,  etc.  The  gall-bladder  is  swabbed  out  dry 
with  gauze  wipes  and  packed  temporarily  with  strip  gauze  to  prevent 
leakage  during  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation. 

A  loop  of  the  jejunum  about  twenty  inches  away  from  its  com- 
mencement (see  ^^Gastro-Jejimostomy")  is  secured  and  brought  up, 
in  front  of  the  great  omentum  and  transverse  colon,  into  the  inci- 
sion in  the  abdominal  wall.  The  loop  of  gut  is  emptied  of  its 
contents  by  stripping  bet\i'een  the  fingers  and  two  pieces  of  narrow 
tape  are  placed  about  it  to  prevent  re-entrance  of  contents.  With 
a  straight  needle   and   fine  silk  the  gall-bladder,  at  a  convenient 
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pofnl  near  its  fundus,  and  the  gut,  opposite  its  mesenteric  border, 
are  united  to  each  other.  This  stitch  takes  a  good,  broad  bite, 
including  the  serous  and  muscular  coats,  but  does  not  pierce  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  either  organ.  The  gall-bladder  and 
jejunum  are  joined  together  in  this  way  for  a  distance  of  one  and 
one-half  to  two  inches.  This  suture  forms  the  posterior  half  of 
the  "outside  serous  ring.'*  The  needle  still  carrying  the  thread  is 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  an  incision,  one  to  one  and  one-half 
inches  long,  made  in  the  gall-bladder  and  in  the  intestine.  These 
incisions  are  made  parallel  with  and  about  one-quarter  inch  away 
from  the  line  of  suture.  The  edges  of  the  openings  are  sewed  to 
each  other  all  around  with  a  continuous  suture  of  plain  catgut, 
and  thus  the  communication  between  the  two  organs  is  effected. 
The  first  needle  carrying  the  fine  silk  thread  with  which  the  first 
half  of  the  "outside  serous  suture"  was  made,  is  again  taken  up 
and  the  second  half  of  this  "outside  serous  suture"  is  introduced. 

The  incision  which  was  made  in  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder 
for  the  purpose  of  emptying  it  and  removing  stones,  etc.,  is  dis- 
posed of  as  described  in  the  operations  in  the  preceding  paragraphs; 
it  may  be  left  open  and  drained  or  closed  with  a  double  row  of 
sutures. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  in  part  or  completely 
according  as  the  gall-bladder  is  drained  or  not  (see  "Cholecys- 
tostomy"). 

This  anastomosis  may  also  be  effected  with  the  clamps,  Murphy 
button,  McGraw  rubber  ligature,  etc. 

Choleoysto-colostomy. — The  establishment  of  a  fistulous  communi- 
cation between  the  gall-bladder  and  colon.  This  operation  has 
been  done  in  cases  of  inoperable  obstruction  of  the  common  duct 
so  as  to  provide  an  exit  for  the  bile  to  escape.  The  technique 
of  this  operation  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  operations  just 
described.  The  suture  method,  clamps.  Murphy  button,  etc.,  may 
be  used  to  make  the  junction  between  the  gall-bladder  and  large 
intestine.  The  transverse  colon  is  found  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  gall-bladder  and  the  anastomosis  between  the  gall-bladder  and 
it  is  easily  elFected.  It  is  claimed  that  the  functions  of  the  patient 
do  not  suJfer  from  thus  diverting  the  bile  away  from  the  small 
intestine.  The  objection  has  been  made  against  this  operation  that 
the  gall-bladder  and  secondarily  the  liver  are  more  apt  to  become 
infected  from  the  large  intestine,  colon  bacillus,  etc. 
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OPERATIONS    UPON    THE    GALL-DUCTS. 

Occasionally  the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts,  but  more  frequently  the 
common  duct,  are  the  object  of  surgical  operation;  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  stones  that  have  become  impacted  or  to  establish  a  new 
orifice  of  communication  between  the  obstructed  or  obliterated  ducts 
and  the  bowel. 

Cysticotomy. — Incision  into  the  cystic  duct  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  stones  impacted  therein. 

In  many  instances  calculi  impacted  in  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder or  in  the  cystic  duct  can  be  dislodged  and  forced  back  into 
the  gall-bladder  by  manipulation  and  massage  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  then  removed  through  an  incision  in  the  bladder. 
Occasionally,  however,  stones  become  so  tightly  fixed  in  the  neck  of 
the  gall-bladder  or  in  the  cystic  duct  that  they  cannot  be  dislodged  by 
this  means.  In  most  of  these  cases  extirpation  of  the  gall-bladder 
including  the  stone  impacted  in  the  neck  or  in  the  cystic  duct  would 
probably  be  the  most  satisfactory  procedure. 

Stones  impacted  in  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  or  cystic  duct  may 
be  removed  through  incision  made  tlirough  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder or  cystic  duct  down  upon  the  stone.  The  incision  which  is 
thus  made  should  be  closed  with  a  row  of  non-penetrating  sutures  of 
fine  plain  catgut  and  the  gall-bladder  drained    (Cholecystostomy.) 

In  order  to  gain  access  to  the  cystic  duct  an  abdominal  incision 
and  measures  similar  to  tho^e  described  in  cholecystectomy  are 
necessary. 

Hepatiootomy. — Incision  of  tlie  hepatic  duct,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  impacted  stones.  Calculi  may  be  present  in  the  hepatic  duct 
and  may  become  impacted  there.  As  a  rule  they  can  be  stripped  with 
the  fingers  into  the  gall-bladder  and  removed  through  an  incision  in 
the  gallbladder;  or  they  may  be  stripped  down  into  the  common 
duct  and  removed  through  an  incision  in  the  common  duct.  When 
the  stone  is  firmly  impacted  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  down  upon  the 
stone  through  the  wall  of  the  hepatic  duct  in  order  to  remove  it. 

When  the  stone  is  lodged  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hepatic  duct 
(just  above  the  point  where  tJie  hepatic  is  joined  by  the  cystic  to 
])econio  the  eoinnion  duct),  the  steps  of  the  operation  for  its  removal 
are  (juito  similar  to  thos(^  described  in  choledochotomy. 

Tlie  u|>|H»r  jmrt  of  the  liepatic  duct  is  very  inaccessible  and  calculi 
inipiutvd  in  this  part  of  the  duct  may  be  very  diflBcult  to  reach.    A 
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free  abdominal  incision  is  required  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  break 
the  cartilages  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs  at  their  junction  with  the 
ribs  to  gain  more  room.  The  liver  is  drawn  out  of  the  incision  and 
rotated  and  one  or  two  fingers  introduced  into  the  foramen  of  Winslow 
in  order  to  steady  tlie  hepatic  duct  and  draw  it  up  into  the  abdominal 
incision.  It  is  not  necessary  to  close  the  incision  in  the  hepatic  duct 
through  which  the  stone  is  removed.  A  cigarette  drain  which 
reaches  down  to  the  incision  in  the  duct  is  introduced.  The  cigarette 
drain  may  be  secured  in  position  with  a  single  plain  catgut  suture 
tiiat  fixes  it  to  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  duct. 

Stones  impacted  in  the  hepatic  duct  may  be  removed  by  splitting 
the  cystic  duct  (with  or  ^*4thout  extirpation  of  the  gall-bladder)  down 
as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  common.  Through  the  opening  thus 
made  the  stones  may  be  removed  from  the  hepatic  duct. 

Choledochotomy. — Incision  into  the  conmion  bile-duct  This 
operation  is  perfonned  for  the  purpose  of  removing  calculi  which  have 
become  lodged  in  the  duct.  Calculi  may  become  impacted  in  any  part 
of  the  common  duct,  in  the  upper  supraduodenal  part,  in  the  lower 
retroduodenal  part  or  in  the  lower  end  of  the  duct,  in  the  intramural 
portion  or  inttlie  ampulla  of  Vater — the  dilated  part  of  the  duct  just 
before  it  opens  into  the  duodenum.  There  may  be  only  one  calculus, 
frequently  there  are  several  or  they  may  be  very  numerous.  They  may 
be  lodged  loosely  in  the  common  duct  being  thus  able  to  change  their 
position  from  time  to  time  and  permitting  the  bile  to  flow  past  them, 
or  they  may  be  impacted  so  snugly  in  the  duct  that  they  obstruct  the 
flow  of  l)ile  eonij)letely  and  cause  symptoms  accordingly. 

Supitv-DiODENAL  Choledociiotomy. — The  primary  incision  from 
the  tip  of  tlic  iiintli  costal  cartilage  (cholccystotomy),  is  enlarged  by 
carrying  it  upward  and  inward,  })arallel  with  the  free  border  of  ihe 
ribs,  toward  the  ensiforni  cartilage,  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
inches — Kobsoii  incision. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  protecting  gauze  pads  are 
tucked  into  tlie  incision  and  adliesions  carefully  separated  and  a  pre- 
liminary examination  made  of  the  gall-bladder  and  the  bile-ducts. 
The  ducts  are  ])alj^atc^d,  the  common  and  hepatic,  for  their  entire 
length,  with  two  fingers  in  the. foramen  of  Winslow  and  the  thumb 
opj>ose(l.  CaKuli  that  are  present  in  the  ductj=?,  may  be  readily 
dc»tectcd. 

The  deep  bile  |>assagos  are  made  more  accessible  if  the  table  is 
provided  with  an  adjustable  bridge  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
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Ad  IdcIiIod  bu  b«eD  made  throufh  tlie  wall  of  the  common  duct  down  upoD 
a  iIODC  conlalDcd  witblo. 
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under  the  lower  dorsal  region  of  the  patient  In  the  absence  of  this 
ai^liance  a  sand-bag  can  be  placed  under  the  lower  dorsal  region  of 
the  patient 

The  liver,  and  with  it  the  gall-bladder,  is  drawn  down  from  under 
the  ribs  and  out  through  abdominal  incision  and  the  liver  rotated  so 
that  the  gall-bladder  comes  to  look  forward  and  upward  and  the  com- 
mon duct  IB  brought  up  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  incision  in  the 
abd<Hnen  and  may  be  examined  and  palpated  with  precision.  The 
common  bile-duct  with  the  portal  vein  behind  it  and  the  hepatic  artery 
upon  it«  left  side  is  situated  between  the  folds  of  the  lesser,  gastro- 
hepatic,  omentum,  near  ita  right,  free  border,  and  may  be  palpated  for 
ib)  entire  length  with  twojfingers  of  the  left  hand  in  the  foramen  of 
Winslow  and  the  thumb  oj^>o8ed  anteriorly.  The  normal  common 
duct  may  not  always  be  recognized  but  if  there  are  stones  in  the  duct 


Tig.  fit.— UMbod  of  Sutuliiis  iDciitod  In  thi  CommoD  Duct  Tha  inturM 
•ItpeKT  Id  tbr  cdRcs  of  Uia  IncUlod  Juit  ibart  of  the  mueiMU  Ikjm.  Tkej  do 
UDt  p«netTBte  the  entJre  tlilckn«a*  of  the  wall  of  tlia  duet— tli«T  do  not  prtarat 

witblo  the  lumcD  ol  the  duet. 

and  especially  if  the  duct  haa  become  dilated  and  ita  wall  thickened  as 
the  result  of  repeated  inflammatory  attacks,  it  may  be  readily  recog- 
nized by  the  examining  fingers  and  the  stones  felt  within.  Several 
lymph  nodes  which  are  situated  between  the  layers  of  the  gastro- 
hepatic  omentum  near  its  right  free  edge,  may  be  felt  and  mi^t  be 
mistaken  for  stones  in  the  common  duct,  especially  as  they  are,  at 
times,  found  enlarged  and  indurated  as  a  result  of  disease  of  the  gall- 
ducts  or  of  the  adjacent  organs. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  removal  of  the  stones  from  the 
cunittion  duct  the  gall-bladder  should  be  incised,  after  being  first 
eniptti'd  with  t)w>  trocar  and  cannula.  Any  stones  that  are  present  in 
the  j^ll-bladdcr  are  removed  and  its  interior  swabbed  out  dry  with 
gauze  wipes.  The  gall-bladder  is  then  packed  temporarily  wiih  strip 
gauze  to  |irrvoiit  any  lcnkii;;c'  duriii;r  the  sulisetjucnt  uteps  of  the 
operiilii>ii. 
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The  protecting  gauze  pads  are  again  properly  arranged,  one 
packed  carefully  down  under  the  liver  into  the  right  kidney  apace 
and  the  operator  proceeds  to  remove  the  stones  from  the  common 
duct.  Two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  introduced,  behind  the 
common  duct,  into  the  foramen  of  Winslow  and  the  duct  drawn 
forward  toward  the  abdominal  incision  and  it  and  the  stone  within 
thus  steadied  while  an  incision  is  made  through  its  wall,  cutting 
directly  down  upon  the  stone.  The  incision  is  just  large  enough 
to  permit  the  extraction  of  the  stone.  When  the  stone  is  removed 
bile  may  escape  and  is  wiped  away  as  fast  as  it  flows.  The  finger 
is  introduced  into  the  duct  or  a  probe,  if  the  duct  is  too  small  to 
admit  the  finger,  and  search  is  made  for  any  remaining  stones. 
The  finger  is  passed  upward  and  downward  in  the  duct  in  examining 
for  additional  stones.  At  times  calculi  are  impacted  low  down  in 
the  duct  and  may  be  dislodged  and  worked  upward  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  duct  and  removed  through  the  incision. 

The  incision  in  the  common  duct  may  be  closed  with  a  con- 
tinuous or  several  interrupted  sutures  of  fine  chromic  catgut.  These 
sutures  enter  and  exit  close  to  the  edges  of  the  incision,  but  they 
must  surely  not  penetrate  the  mucous  layer — ^they  must  not  appear 
within  the  lumen  of  the  duct — they  appear  in  the  edges  of  the 
incision  just  short  of  the  mucous  layer.  As  to  the  advantage  of 
closing  the  incision  in  the  duct  there  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  If  the  incision  is  closed  a  drain  made  of  strip  gauze 
wrapped  in  rubber  tissue  may  be  left  in  the  abdomen,  reaching 
down  to  the  suture  line  in  the  common  duct. 

Some  surgeons  leave  the  incision  in  the  duct  unsutured  and 
introduce  a  rubber  tube  into  the  duct  for  drainage;  especially 
should  this  be  done  if  there  have  been  symptoms  of  septic  liver 
infection — cholangitis.  If  the  duct  is  to  be  drained  a  rubber  tube 
is  passed  through  the  incision  and  upward  into  the  duct  for  about 
one  inch  and  fixed  in  position  by  a  single  catgut  stitch  that  passes 
through  the  tube  and  picks  up  the  wall  of  the  duct,  but  without 
penetrating  its  entire  thickness,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  incision. 
If  the  incision  is  larger  than  is  necessary  to  accommodate  the  tube 
a  sufficient  number  of  fine  chromic  catgut  sutures  are  taken  to 
close  the  incision  tightly  around  the  tube.  These  sutures  enter  and 
exit  close  to  the  edges  of  the  incision,  appearing  in  the  edges  of 
the  incision  just  short  of  the  mucous  layer.  They  must  not  pene- 
trate the  mucous  coat.    A  drain  of  strip  gauze  rolled  and  wrapped 
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in  rubber  tissue  is  left  in  the  abdomen^  reaching  alongside  the 
rubber  drainage  tube  down  to  the  suture  line  in  the  duct. 

The  elevator  bridge  under  the  dorsal  region  is  lowered  and  the 
abdominal  incision  carefully  sutured,  layer  by  layer,  except  the 
space  that  is  left  open  for  the  exit  of  drainage  tubes,  etc.  The  peri- 
toneum and  transversalis  fascia  are  sewed  together  with  a  continuous 
suture  of  plain  catgut;! the  edges  of  the  muscles  with  several  inter- 
rupted sutures  of  plain  catgut;  the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  with  a 
continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut,  and  finally  the  skin  with  a  num- 
ber of  silk-worm  gut  sutures. 

Rbtbo-duodeq^al  Gholedochotomy. — Incision  of  the  retro- 
duodenal  portion  of  the  common  duct  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
calculi  impacted  there.  This  part  of  the  common  duct  is  embedded 
in  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  in  some  instances  completely  sur- 
rounded by  pancreatic  tissue.  At  times  it  is  very  difficult  to  expose 
the  lower  part  of  the  duct  and  incise  it  without  dividing  the  pan- 
creatic tissue  which  surrounds  it,  and  possibly  wounding  the  duct 
of  Wirsung  which  lies  in  close  proximity  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
common  duct.  In  many  cases  a  stone  impacted  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  common  duct  can  be  dislodged  and  massaged  upward  into 
the  supraduodenal  portion  and  removed  through  an  incision  in 
this  part  of  the  duct,  as  indicated  in  the  operation  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs.  If  this  cannot  be  done  it  would  probably  be 
better  to  remove  the  calculus  through  an  incision  in  the  duodenum 
rather  tlian  through  an  opening  made  in  the  retroduodenal  part  of 
the  common  duct. 

The  preliminary  steps  of  the  operation,  incision,  etc.,  are  similar 
to  those  described  in  supraduodenal  choledochotomy. 

In  order  to  expose  the  lower  part  of  the  common  duct  the 
peritoneal  layer  is  incised  along  a  line  parallel  with  and  less  than 
an  inch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum,  and 
this  part  of  the  intestine  is  detached  from  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall  and  turned  over  toward  the  left  so  that  its  posterior  surface 
is  exposed.  The  lower  part  of  the  common  duct  is  sought.  The 
calculus  can  be  felt  distinctly  within  and  another  effort  should  be 
made  to  dis=ilo(l»re  it  and  force  it  up  into  the  supraduodenal  part 
of  tlie  duct,  wliere  it  can  l)e  easily  removed.  If  this  effort  is  not 
sua'CPsful  an  incision  is  made  through  the  wall  of  the  duct  cutting 
directly  down  upon  the  stone  and  it  and  any  additional  calculi 
removed.     'J1ie    incision    in    the   duct   is   closed   with   several   non- 
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penetrating  sutures  of  fine  chromic  catgut  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  described  in  supraduodenal  choledochotomy,  and  the  displaced 
duodenum  returned  to  its  natural  position.  A  strip  of  gauze  rolled 
and  wrapped  in  rubber  tissue  is  left  in  the  abdomen  reaching  down 
into  the  incision  which  was  made  in  the  peritoneal  layer  alongside 
of  the  duodenum. 

It  is  necessary  to  provide  a  temporary  outlet  for  the  bile  while 
the  incision  in  the  lower  part  of  the  duct  is  healing,  either  by  direct 
drainage  of  the  common  duct  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube  introduced 
through  an  incision  made  for  the  purpose  in  its  supraduodenal  part, 
or  else  by  draining  the  gall-bladder  (cholecystostomy)  if  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  cystic  duct  is  unobstructed. 

Eemoyal  of  Calculi  from  the  Common  Duct  through  the  Duo- 
denum.— For  calculi  which  are  impacted  low  down  in  the  duct  at  or 
near  the  point  where  it  enters  the  duodenum.  "The  Transduodenal 
Choledochotom/i'  of  McBumey,  "The  Transduodenal  Choledocho- 
duodenostomy"  of  Kocher. 

The  preliminary  steps  of  the  operation,  elevation  of  the  lower 
dorsal  region  upon  the  the  dorsal  bridge,  etc.,  and  the  abdominal 
incision  are  similar  to  those  described  in  "Supraduodenal  Chole- 
dochotomy.'' 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  gall-bladder  and  bile 
ducte  are  examined  and  the  stone  recognized  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  common  duct.  An.  effort  should  be  made  to  dislodge  the  stone 
and  force  it  upward  into  the  supraduodenal  part  of  the  duct  where 
it  can  readily  be  removed,  or  possibly  into  the  duodenum.  This 
failing  we  proceed  to  remove  it  through  the  duodenum.  The  duo- 
denum may  be  made  more  accessible,  if  necessary,  by  loosening  it 
from  its  attachment^  "mobilizing*'  it,  according  to  the  method  of 
Kocher. 

The  mobilization  of  the  duodenum  is  efTeeted  by  making  a 
vertical  incision  through  the  posterior  peritoneal  layer,  about  one 
finger  s  breadth  to  tlie  outer  side  of  the  second  part  of  the  duo- 
denum. This  incision  exposes  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right 
kidney.  Into  the  opening  thus  made  the  finger  is  introduced  and 
the  second  part  of  the  duodenum,  together  with  the  head  of  the 
pancreas,  separated  and  lifted  away  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen  up  into  the  abdominal  incision  and  steadied  there  during 
the  siuccvdinj?  stops  of  the  operation.     The  impacted  stone  within 
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the  conmion  duct  can  bo  felt  tlirongh  the  wall  of  the  duodenum 
and  may  be  fixed  between  the  fingere  tliat  support  the  duodenum. 
The  gauze  pads  are  arranged  to  protect  the  adjacent  peritoneal 


tiurrnirs  and  the  ilinvdcnuni  inriK<>r1,  making  a  longitudinal  opening 
fnim  one  to  one  arid  (>ni>-)ia1f  iru-licR  Imig.  Sfaterial  from  the  in- 
fisod  diiodvimni  is  wiped  awuv  ih  fast  an  it  ew-apes. 

'riiv  i-iilciiliis  liiiiy   III'   iniiMU-t<it   in   tlio  HJiipiiIla  of  Vater,  tlic 
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dilated  portion  of  the  duct  immediately  above  the  orifice,  and  may 
be  seen  presenting  into  the  intestine  through  the  orifice;  or  it  may 
be  impacted  higher  up,  just  above  the  ampulla  of  Vater,  in  the 
intramural  portion  of  the  duct.  The  stone  is  extracted  with  the 
forceps  through  the  orifice.  It  may  be,  necessary  to  stretch  or 
incise  the  orifice  before  this  can  be  done.  The  orifice  of  the  duct 
is  incised  by  snipping  with  the  scissors  in  an  upward  direction.  If 
the  stone  is  impacted  above  the  ampulla  of  Vater,  in  the  intra- 
mural portion  of  the  duct,  it  may  be  necessary  to  extend  the  inci- 
sion from  the  orifice,  upward,  for  a  distance  of  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  before  the  stone  can  be  extracted. 

Occasionally  the  stone  is  impacted  still  higher  up  in  the  duct 
(above  the  intramural  portion  of  the  duct),  and  cannot  be  seized  and 
delivered  through  the  orifice.  Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes 
necessary  to  cut  down  upon  the  stone  in  order  to  remove  it.  This 
incision  goes  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  duo- 
denum and  through  the  wall  of  the  common  duct.  The  contiguous 
edges  of  the  opening  which  is  thus  made  from  the  duodenum  into 
the  common  duct  are  sewed  to  each  other  with  several  interrupted 
sutures  of  fine  chromic  catgut  and  thus  there  is  established  a  fistu- 
lous communication  between  the  common  duct  and  duodenum 
(Choledocho-duodenostomy  Interna).  Owing  to  the  inflanmiatory 
process  that  accompanies  stone  impaction  of  the  common  duct  the 
adjoining  walls  of  the  common  duct  and  duodenum  are  usually 
found  already  adherent  to  each  other,  so  that  the  stitches  might 
safely  be  omitted.  It  is  better,  however,  to  suture  the  edges  as 
described. 

After  the  stone  has  been  removed  a  thick  probe  or  the  finger 
is  introduced  through  the  orifice  or  incision  into  the  duct  and  search 
made  for  additional  calculi. 

The  incision  in  the  duodenum  is  closed  with  a  non-penetrating 
Leinbcrt  suture  of  silk.  The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  layer 
by  layer  as  in  the  operations  described  above  unless  the  common 
duct  or  the  gall-bladder  is  drained  (see  "Supraduodenal  Chole- 
dochotomy"). 

THE  PANCREAS. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Pancreas. — ^The  pancreas  is  an  elongated 
glandular  organ  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  its  breadth  equal  to 
about  one- fourth  its  length;  it  is  about  one-half  inch  in  thickness 
from  before  backward.    It  is  placed  transversely  in  the  upper  back 


iiifiTjiir  M'HJi  iinii,  riflit  friif  of  the  diiiplimfnii  anil  rij:lit  renal 
■<l-  iiji'l  -'[iHntH'l  fri>m  iIjo  iniicr  iKinter  f>f  tiic  rifdit  kidney  by 

-.-I'linl  [iiirl  '.f  ilif  liiiiHlciiiini.  Thi'  cfimnnin  Iiile-diict  is  located 
n>'<'ji  ilii'  -I'l'iti'l  jmrt  nf  tin;  riiui'Iciiiim  and  tlie  1ieud  uf  the  pan- 
1"  tii'Ti-  «r  livri  <'i>iiijtU-t<t1y  siirroiiiidcd  by  paiiiToatii-  tissue. 
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The  body  of  the  pancreas  lies  opposite  the  second  lumbar  vertebra 
upon  the  cms  (left)  of  the  diaphragm^  aorta,  thoracic  duct,  etc.  To 
the  left  of  the  vertebral  column  it  is  in  relation  with  the  renal  vessels 
and  left  kidney.  In  front  of  the  pancreas  are  the  peritoneum, 
stomach  and  transverse  colon.  The  splenic  artery  and  vein  run  along 
its  upper  border.  Its  lower  border  is  in  relation  with  the  third  part 
of  the  duodenum,  and  passing  forward  between  this  part  of  the  duo- 
denum and  the  lower  border  of  the  pancreas  are  the  superior  mesen- 
teric artery  and  vein. 

The  tail  of  the  pancreas  projects  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  spleen, 
to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  ligamentimi  pan- 
creatico-lienale. 

The  pancreas  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum  upon  its  anterior  sur- 
face only.  The  transverse  mesocolon  passes  backward,  and  upon  reach- 
ing the  pancreas  its  layers  separate;  the  upper  layer  passes  upward, 
covering  the  front  surface  of  the  pancreas,  and  lines  the  back  wall 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  (lesser  peritoneal  sac). 

The  pancreatic  duct,  duct  of  Wirsung,  courses  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  organ  from  left  to  right  and  empties  into  the  second 
part  of  the  duodenum.  The  duct  penetrates  the  inner  wall  of  the 
duodenum  very  obliquely  and  in  close  relationship  with  the  common 
bile-duct  and  usually  terminates  by  opening  into  the  lower  dilated 
part  of  the  common  bile-duct:  the  ampulla  of  Vater.  The  orifice 
of  the  common  duct  is  marked  by  a  papilla  which  is  situated  upon 
the  inner  wall  of  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  from  three  to  four 
inches  below  the  pylorus.  In  some  cases  the  pancreatic  duct  does  not 
terminate  in  the  ampulla  of  Vater,  but  opens  into  the  duodenum 
independently  of  the  common  bile-duct  through  a  separate  orifice  upon 
the  summit  of  the  papilla. 

A  calculus  lodged  in  the  ampulla  of  Vater  may  compress  the 
end  of  the  pancreatic  duct  and  cause  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  into  the  duodenum  or,  as  pointed  out  by  Opie,  in 
those  cases  where  the  pancreatic  duct  opens  into  the  ampulla  of  Vater 
a  small  stone  obstructing  the  duodenal  orifice  of  the  ampulla  of  Vater 
might  serve  to  divert  the  stream  of  infected  bile  from  the  common 
bile-duct  into  the  pancreatic  duct  (see  Fig.  239)  and  thus  lead  to  seri- 
ous disease  of  the  pancreas — hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  and  gangrene. 

In  addition  to  the  pancreatic  duct  already  described,  that  of  Wir- 
suiifr,  there  is  a  second  one  normally  present,  the  duct  of  Santorini. 
The  orifice  of  the  duct  of  Santorini  can  usually  be  demonstrated  upon 
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part  of  the  abdominal  csvit;,  lying  behind  the  etomach  acroes  the 
body  of  the  Bccond  lumbar  vertebrs.  It  consiBts  of  a  head,  body  and 
tail,  the  tail  abutting  agaioBt  the  epleen. 

The  head  lies  to  the  right  of  the  vertebral  column,  resting  upon 


the  iiifiTLor  vena  cavn.  right  cms  of  the  diaphrnpm  and  right  renal 
vciiik'ls  mill  spparatod  from  the  inner  border  of  the  right  kidney  by 
the  sii'inul  piirt  of  the  (luodomini.  The  comnion  bile-dnct  is  located 
l>et«iH>ii  llie  fOi-ond  part-  of  tlie  (hioilciiuni  and  tlio  head  of  the  i>an- 
vrvas  more  or  lest;  completely  surrounded  by  paucrcatie  tt»sue. 
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The  body  of  the  pancreas  lies  opposite  the  second  lumbar  vertebra 
upon  the  cms  (left)  of  the  diaphragm^  aorta,  thoracic  duct,  etc.  To 
the  left  of  the  vertebral  column  it  is  in  relation  with  the  renal  vessels 
and  left  kidney.  In  front  of  the  pancreas  are  the  peritoneum, 
stomach  and  transverse  colon.  The  splenic  artery  and  vein  run  along 
its  upper  border.  Its  lower  border  is  in  relation  with  the  third  part 
of  the  duodenum,  and  passing  forward  between  this  part  of  the  duo- 
denum and  the  lower  border  of  the  pancreas  are  the  superior  mesen- 
teric artery  and  vein. 

The  tail  of  the  pancreas  projects  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  spleen, 
to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  ligamentum  pan- 
creatico-lienale. 

The  pancreas  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum  upon  its  anterior  sur- 
face only.  The  transverse  mesocolon  passes  backward,  and  upon  reach- 
ing the  pancreas  its  layers  separate;  the  upper  layer  passes  upward, 
covering  the  front  surface  of  the  pancreas,  and  lines  the  back  wall 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  (lesser  peritoneal  sac). 

The  pancreatic  duct,  duct  of  Wirsung,  courses  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  organ  from  left  to  right  and  empties  into  the  second 
part  of  the  duodenum.  The  duct  penetrates  the  inner  wall  of  the 
duodenum  very  obliquely  and  in  close  relationship  with  the  common 
bile-duct  and  usually  terminates  by  opening  into  the  lower  dilated 
part  of  the  common  bile-duct:  the  ampulla  of  Vater.  The  orifice 
of  the  common  duct  is  marked  by  a  papilla  which  is  situated  upon 
the  inner  wall  of  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  from  three  to  four 
inches  below  the  pylorus.  In  some  cases  the  pancreatic  duct  does  not 
terminate  in  the  ampulla  of  Vater,  but  opens  into  the  duodenum 
independently  of  the  common  bile-duct  through  a  separate  orifice  upon 
the  summit  of  the  papilla. 

A  calculus  lodged  in  the  ampulla  of  Vater  may  compress  the 
end  of  the  pancreatic  duct  and  cause  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  into  the  duodenum  or,  as  pointed  out  by  Opie,  in 
those  cases  where  the  pancreatic  duct  opens  into  the  ampulla  of  Vater 
a  small  stone  obstructing  the  duodenal  orifice  of  the  ampulla  of  Vater 
might  serve  to  divert  the  stream  of  infected  bile  from  the  common 
bile-duct  into  the  pancreatic  duct  (see  Fig.  239)  and  thus  lead  to  seri- 
ous disease  of  the  pancreas — hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  and  gangrene. 

In  addition  to  the  pancreatic  duct  already  described,  that  of  Wir- 
sung, there  is  a  second  one  normally  present,  the  duct  of  Santorini. 
The  orifice  of  the  duct  of  Santorini  can  usually  be  demonstrated  upon 
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the  inner  wall  of  the  duodenum  about  one  inch  nearer  the  pylorus  than 
the  papilla  that  marks  the  opening  of  the  common  bile-duet  and  duct 
of  Wirsung.  Within  the  pancreas  the  duct  of  Santorini  usually 
anastomoses  with  the  duct  of  Wirsung.  In  some  exceptional  cases  the 
duct  of  Santorini  is  larger  than  the  duct  of  Wirsung  and  may  func- 
tionate for  the  latter. 

The  induration  that  results  from  chronic  inflammatory  processes 
that  involve  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  which  are  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  cholelithiasis  and  the  passage  of  gall-stones  through  the 
common  bile-duct,  may  cause  symptoms  of  obstructive  jaundice  by 
compression  of  the  common  duct;  malignant  growths  involving  the 
head  of  the  pancreas  may  have  a  similar  effect  upon  the  common  duct. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PANCREAS. 

The  operative  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  pancreas  forms  a  com- 
paratively new  chapter  in  surgery.  As  the  functions  of  the  organ  and 
the  pathological  processes  that  affect  it  become  better  understood  the 
results  of  surgical  interference  become  more  satisfactory. 

Operative  procedures  are  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
injuries,  inflammatory  conditions,  and  new  growths  in  the  shape  of 
cysts  and  solid  tumors. 

Fat  Necrosis. — Injuries  and  inflammatory  conditions  that  are 
accompanied  by  a  destruction  of  the  tissue  of  the  pancreas  are  very 
likely  to  be  complicated  by  necrosis  of  the  fatty  tissue  in  and  about 
the  pancreas  and  in  the  mesentery,  omentum,  subperitoneal  connective 
tissue,  etc.  This  phenomenon  of  fat  necrosis  is  caused  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  that  escapes  from  the  injured  gland. 
Langerhans  and  Flexner  have  demonstrated  a  ferment  in  the  pan- 
creatic juice  which  is  capable  of  reducing  the  living  fat  into  its  fatty 
acid  and  glycerin,  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  active  agent  in  producing 
the  peculiar  condition  of  fat  necrosis.  After  the  fat  has  been  split 
up  in  this  manner  the  glycerin  is  abi^orhed  and  tlie  fatty  acid  remain- 
ing combines  with  lime  salts  and  thus  there  are  produced  little,  opaque 
areas  of  a  dull  white  or  yellow  color  in  place  of  the  fatty  tissue  that 
has  boon  broken  up.  When  the  abdomen  is  opened  the  omentum,  etc., 
are  found  studded  with  these  areas.  These  spots  are  flat,  and  vary  in 
size  from  a  ])in-head  to  a  jx*a  or  larger  and  stand  out  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  bright,  glistening  yellow  of  the  normal  fat.  Recognition 
of  this  condition  of  fat  necrosis  during  the  course  of  operation  is  of 
the  greatest  signiilcance  to  the  surgetm  and  should  direct  his  atten- 
tion at  once  to  the  pancreas  as  the  seat  of  grave  disease  or  injury. 
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Incisions  to  Obtain  Access  to  the  Pancreas. — ^The  pancreas 
is  situated  very  deep  in  the  upper  back  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
usually  approached  from  in  front,  the  incision  being  placed  above  the 
umbilicus  in  the  middle  line  or  to  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  middle 
line,  penetrating  between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle.  After  the 
abdomen  has  been  opened,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  reach  the 
pancreas,  to  enter  the  lesser  peritoneal  sac.  This  may  be  accomplished 
through  an  opening  which  is  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  lesser  omen- 
tum, gastro-hepatic  ligament,  or  through  an  opening  corresponding 
to  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach  which  is  made  in  the  gastro-colic 
ligament.  Access  to  the  pancreas  may  also  be  gained  through  a  rent 
torn  in  the  transverse  mesocolon ;  the  transverse  colon  and  the  great 
ohientum  are  reflected  upward  and  the  mesocolon  penetrated  from 
below  bluntly  in  order  to  avoid  injury  of  the  arteria  colica  media. 
The  head  of  the  pancreas  may  be  exposed  by  penetrating  between  the 
duodenum  and  pancreas  after  the  peritoneum  which  is  reflected  over 
its  anterior  surface  has  been  incised. 

The  pancreas  has  also  been  exposed  through  an  oblique  incision 
commencing  near  the  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib  and  passing  forward  toward 
the  umbilicus;  or  beginning  below  the  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib  the 
incision  may  be  carried  forward,  running  below  and  parallel  with  the 
free  border  of  the  costal  cartilages. 

By  a  Retroperitoneal  Method, — The  pancreas  may  be  approached 
through  an  incision  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  incision  is  placed 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  erector  spinas  muscle  commencing  at 
the  twelfth  rib  and  carried  downward  or  downward  and  outward. 
This  route  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  cysts, 
abscesses,  etc.,  if  the  head  or  tail  of  the  organ  is  the  part  chiefly 
affected  and  if  the  tumor  occupies  a  position  well  to  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  middle  line.  A  cyst,  etc.,  under  favorable  conditions, 
may  be  thus  emptied  without  entering  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Drainage  should  be  provided  in  all  operations  where  the  pancreas 
is  found  injured  or  diseased  so  as  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the 
entrance  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  pancreatic  juice,  etc.,  in  the 
event  of  leakage. 

For  Injuries. — Owing  to  its  protected  position,  the  pancreas  is 
seldom  the  seat  of  injury  w^tliout  adjacent  important  organs  being 
seriously  involved.  In  stab  and  gunshot  wounds  of  the  stomach  the 
pancreas  is  frequently  found  injured  as  well.  In  severe  non-pene- 
trating traumatisms  of  tlie  abdomen,  run-over,  kicks,  etc.,  in  case  the 
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secured.  This  is  ligatured  and  clamped  before  it  is  divided  in 
removing  the  cyst.    In  these  cases  also  drainage  should  be  provided. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  in  part. 

For  Acute  Pancreatitis. — The  process  which  has  been  described 
as  acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  is  probably  caused  by  a  retrograde 
infection  extending  along  the  pancreatic  duct  either  from  the  duo- 
denum or  common  bile-duct.  Opie  says  that  a  small  calculus  block- 
ing the  duodenal  orifice  of  the  ampulla  of  Vater  in  those  cases  where 
the  pancreatic  duct  opens  into  the  ampulla,  and  not  independently 
upon  the  wall  of  the  duodenum,  may  cause  the  stream  of  infected 
bile  to  be  diverted  into  the  pancreatic  duct  and  thus  set  up  just  such 
an  infectious  inflammatory  process.  The  condition  is  accompanied 
by  destruction  of  pancreatic  tissue,  and  as  a  result  the  pancreatic 
juice  is  able  to  escape  into  the  substance  of  the  pancreas  and  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  producing  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  necrosis 
of  the  fatty  tissue  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  in  and  about  the 
pancreas  and  in  the  omentum,  mesentery,  subperitoneal  connective 
tissue,  etc.  This  secretion  also  carries  septic  agents  to  the  peritoneal 
cavity  and  is  capable  of  setting  up  a  peritonitis  which  is  fatal  unless 
it  can  be  controlled  by  the  surgeon.  The  diagnosis  in  these  cases  is 
usually  not  made  until  after  the  abdomen  has  been  opened. 

The  incision  as  a  rule  will  be  similar  to  that  for  operations  upon 
the  gall-bladder.  These  conditions  arc  usually  diagnosed  as  acute 
cholecystitis  or  acute  perforation  of  the  stomach  and  the  incision 
made  accordingly.  When  the  abdomen  is  opened  the  peritoneal  cavity 
is  usually  found  containing  blood-stained,  purulent  fluid  and  the 
omentum,  etc.,  marked  by  small  patches  of  fat  necrosis  varying  in 
size  from  a  pin-head  to  a  pea  or  larger.  These  appearances  are  of 
peculiar  significance  and  should  direct  the  attention  of  the  operator 
at  once  to  the  pancreas.  After  the  abdominal  cavity  has  been  wiped 
dry  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity  should  be  entered.  An  incision  is 
made  for  this  purpose  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament.  Occasionally, 
and  cs«j)ecially  if  the  condition  has  existed  for  a  longer  time,  the 
foramen  of  Winslow  will  have  become  occluded  and  the  lesser  peri- 
toneal sac  will  be  found  converted  into  a  large  abscess  cavity  filled 
with  bloodv,  purulent  fluid. 

instead  of  proceeding  as  indicated  a])ovo,  tlie  medium  explora- 
tory incision  may  be  closed  and  the  abscess  cavity  opened  and 
drained  throu<jh  an  incision  in  the  left  hinihar  recfion;  or  through 
an  incision  that  commences  in  the  left  lumbar  region  near  the  tip 
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of  the  twelfth  rib  and  which  is  carried  forward  parallel  with  and  a 
short  distance  away  from  the  free  border  of  the  ribs. 

In  all  cases  after  evacuating  the  abscess  and  wiping  the  cavity 
dry,  drainage  should  be  provided  in  the  shape  of  a  plug  of  strip  gauze. 

The  incision  is  closed  for  part  of  its  extent. 

For  Tumors. — New  growths  affecting  the  pancreas  primarily  are 
comparatively  rare.  Carcinoma,  adenoma,  and  sarcoma  have  been 
described.  Carcinoma  usually  affects  the  head  of  the  organ  and 
may  cause  obstructive  jaundice  by  compressing  the  common  bile- 
duct.  Tumors  involving  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  may  be  treated  by 
resection  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  organ.  Diseased  portions  of 
the  pancreas  have  been  resected  during  the  course  of  operations 
upon  the  stomach. 

The  abdomen  is  opened  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line 
and  the  pancreas  reached  through  an  opening  in  the  gastro-hepatic 
or  gastro-colic  ligament  or  transverse  mesocolon.  Drainage  should 
be  provided  in  all  these  cases. 

THE    SPLEEN. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Spleen. — ^The  spleen  is  a  solid  organ 
located  in  the  upper  left  part  of  the  abdomen  in  close  relation  with 
the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  gastro- 
splenic  ligament  (omentum),  being  suspended  from  the  diaphragm 
by  the  phrenico-splenic  ligament,  its  lower  end  resting  upon  the 
phrenico-colic  ligament.  The  spleen  is  rather  ellipsoidal,  although 
its  shape  may  vary.  It  measures  usually  about  12  cm.  in  its  long 
diameter,  8  cm.  in  breadth,  and  3  cm.  in  thickness.  Its  size  may 
vary  considerably. 

Its  outer  surface  is  smooth  and  rounded,  and  looks  outward, 
upward,  and  backward  toward  the  diaphragm,  which  separates  it 
from  the  pleura  and  the  edge  of  the  lung  and  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  ribs.  Its  inner  surface  consists  of  two  areas:  the  anterior, 
the  gastric  surface,  which  is  the  broader,  looks  inward  and  forward, 
and  lies  close  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach; 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  inner  surface  is  in  contact  with  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  left  kidney  and  the  tail  of  the  pancreas. 
Between  tliese  two  areas  the  inner  surface  presents  the  hilum, 
where  the  vessels  and  nerves  pass  in  and  out  of  the  organ. 

The  lower  end  of  the  spleen  is  in  relation  with  the  splenic  flex- 
ure of  the  colon,  and  rests  upon  the  phrenico-colic  ligament,  which 
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supports  it  The  anterior  border  is  rather  sharp,  and  marked  by  a 
varying  number  of  notches,  usually  one.  Oftentimes  when  the  organ 
is  enlarged  the  anterior  notched  edge  <  can  be  made  out  by  palpation 
through  the  abdominal  wall.  The  posterior  border  is  rounded  and 
thick. 

The  splenic  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  coeliac  axis,  and  in  its 
course  to  the  hilum  of  the  spleen  runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
pancreas,  lying  above  the  splenic  vein.  The  splenic  vein  is  as  large 
around  as  one's  finger — twice  as  large  as  the  splenic  artery.  It 
emerges  in  several  branches  from  the  hilum  of  the  spleen,  runs  along 
the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  and  after  receiving  the  inferior 
mesenteric  vein  joins  with  the  superior  mesenteric  to  form  the  portal 
vein. 

The  spleen  is  almost  completely  invested  by  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  intimately  blended  with  the  firm  capsule  proper  of  the 
organ.  The  spleen  is  fixed  to  the  stomach  by  the  gastro-splenic 
ligament  (omentum)  and  to  the  diaphragm  by  the  phrenico-splenic 
ligament,  the  suspensory  ligament.  Its  lower  end  rests  upon  the 
phrenico-colic  ligament. 

The  gastro-splenic  ligament,  or  omentum,  is  the  fold  of  peri- 
toneum which  is  reflected  from  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  over  to 
the  spleen,  and  between  its  layers  the  splenic  vessels  pass  to  and 
from  the  hilum  of  the  spleen  and  the  vasa  brevia  to  the  fundus  of 
the  stomach.  The  phrenico-splenic  ligament,  or  suspensory  liga- 
ment, is  the  fold  of  peritoneum  which  is  reflected  from  the  dia- 
phragm to  the  spleen. 

OPERATIONS    UPON   THE    SPLEEN. 

Splenotomy. — Incision  of  the  spleen  for  the  purpose  of  evacu- 
ating and  draining  an  abscess  or  an  hydatid  cyst. 

The  abdominal  incision  may  vary  according  to  the  location  of 
the  tumor,  if  one  can  be  made  out.  A  vortical  incision  through  the 
middle  or  outer  part  of  the  left  rectus  muscle  and  extending  from 
the  costal  cartilages  downward  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  inches 
may  be  cnij>loycd ;  or  an  oblique  incision  below  and  parallel  with 
the  left  costal  arch  may  be  made.  The  operation  may  be  perfonned 
in  one  or  two  sittings. 

Is  OxE  SiTTiNcj. — After  the  spleen  has  been  exposed,  if  it  is 
found  adherent  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  it  may  be  incised  at  once 
and  j>ackcd  with  strip  gauze.    If  the  si)leen  is  not  adherent  to  the 
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abdominal  parietes  it  should  be  drawn  into  the  incision  and  steadied 
there  while  gauze  pads  are  packed  into  the  incision  and  about  tlie 
spleen  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  soiling.  Fluid  under 
tension  should  be  drawn  off  sa  nearly  completely  as  possible  with  the 
aspirator  so  as  to  avoid  flooding  when  the  organ  is  incised.  The 
spleen  is  freely  incised  and  the  edges  of  the  opening  thus  made  are 
sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision.  The  abscess  or  cyst 
cavity  is  packed  with  strip  gauze  and  the  abdominal  incision  closed  In 
part. 

In  Two  Sittings. — After  the  spleen  has  been  exposed  as  described 
above  it  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision  with  several 
catgut  sutures.  Each  suture  pierces  the  capsule  and  the  substance  of 
the  spleen  superficially  and  includes  the  parietal  peritoneum,  fascia 
transversalis  and  deep  muscle  layers  in  the  abdominal  incision.  Strip 
gauze  is  packed  through  the  incision  down  to  the  surface  of  the  spleen 
and  the  abdominal  incision  closed  in  part.  It  is  not  necessary  in  all 
cases  to  suture  the  exposed  spleen  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal 
incision.  It  suffices  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  adhesion  between  the 
spleen  and  abdominal  wall  to  pack  strip  gauze  down  through  the 
incision  to  the  spleen. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days,  adhesions  having  formed 
between  the  exposed  surface  of  the  spleen  and  the  abdominal  wall, 
the  abscess  or  cyst  may  be  incised  and  drained. 

Splenorrhaphy. — Suturing  of  wounds,  lacerations,  of  the  spleen 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  hemorrhage.  Sutures  of  catgut  are  used 
and  should  take  a  broad  deep  bite.  They  tear  through  if  much  tension 
is  made.  Hemorrhage  from  the  spleen  may  be  controlled  by  methods 
similar  to  those  described  for  control  of  hemorrhage  from  the  liver. 
It  would  probably  be  well  in  some  cases  of  hemorrhage  to  extirpate  the 
spleen. 

Splenopexy. — Fixation  of,  or  anchoring,  the  spleen.  This  opera- 
tion is  performed  for  ^^wandering"  or  "floating''  spleen.  If  the 
"floating''  spleen  is  more  than  twice  the  normal  size  or  if  diseased  it 
should  be  extirpated  rather  than  anchored.  One  method  of  fixation 
has  been  described  by  Rydygier  and  another  by  Bardenheuer. 

Kydygikr's  Method.  —  The  abdomen  is  opened  through  an 
incision  in  the  middle  line,  commencing  near  the  ensiform  cartilage 
and  reaching  to  or  beyond  the  umbilicus ;  or  an  incision  may  be  made 
through  the  middle  of  the  left  rectus  muscle.  Corresponding  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  normal  position  of  the  spleen,  ninth  to  eleventh 
ribs,  a  pocket  is  formed  in  the  parietal  peritoneum  by  malting  a 
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transverse,  slightly  curved  ineisioii  with  the  convexity  upward  in  the 
parietal  peritoneum  and  tlien  tearing  the  peritoneum  loose  from  the 
abdominal  wall  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  make  a  pouch  that  will 
acconmiodate'the  lower  half  of  the  spleen.  The  spleen  is  placed  in 
the  pouch  thus  formed  and  secured  there  by  several  interrupted  sutures 
that  unite  the  free  edge  of  the  peritoneal  pouch  to  the  gastro-splenic 
omentum.  In  order  to  prevent  further  separation  of  the  peritoneum 
and*  the  spleen  from  sinking  farther  into  the  peritoneal  pouch  one  or 
two  silk  sutures  are  introduced  through  the  parietal  peritoneum  and 
the  deep  abdominal  muscles.  These  sutures  are  applied  from  within 
the  abdomen  and  are  placed  just  below  the-  bottom  of  the  peritoneal 
pocket.  The  free,  serous  surface  of  the  spleen  and  opposite  parietal 
peritoneum  may  be  vigoroi^sly  rubbed  with  a  gauze  wipe  to  induce  addi- 
tional adhesions.     The  abdomen  is  closed  without  drainage. 

Bardexiikuer's  Method. — ^The  incision  commences  near  the  iliac 
crest  and  extends  upward  in  the  mid-axillary  line  almost  as  far  as  the 
tenth  rib — about  10  cm.  long.  From  the  upper  end  of  this  incision 
a  second  one  is  made,  about  the  same  length,  extending  backward 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  tenth  rib.  The  incision  penetrates  all 
the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall  down  to,  but  not  through,  the  parietal 
peritoneum.  The  angular  flap  thus  outlined  is  reflected  downward 
and  the  parietal  peritoneum,  unopened,  is  exposed.  A  small  incision 
is  made  in  the  peritoneal  layer  and  the  spleen  secured  and  drawn  out 
through  it  e<lgewise  and  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  peritoneum 
fixed  all  around  to  the  pedicle  of  the  spleen,  gastro-splenic  omentum, 
with  interrupted  sutures  of  silk.  A  silk  thread  is  then  passed  over  the 
tenth  rib  and  through  the  lower  pole  of  the  spleen,  but  this  is  not 
tied  until  later.  Corresponding  to  the  lower  end  of  the  spleen  several 
silk  sutures  are  introduced  joining  the  deep  fascia  of  the  reflected 
abdominal  flap  to  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  spleen,  later,  from  sinking  further  downward  between  the 
j)eritonoum  and  al)dominal  wall.  The  suspensory  suture  which  was 
thrown  ovor  the  tenth  rib  is  then  tied. 

TIjc  abdominal  flap  is  replaced  and  sutured  accurately  layer  by 
layer  with  catgut.  The  suture  may  be  reinforced  with  a  number  of 
interruptt'd  silk  sutures  that  penetrate  through  the  skin,  fascia,  and 
divided  muscle. 

Splenectomy. — Kxtirpation  of  the  spleen. 
>w    riie  operation  is  done  for  wounds,  rupture,  prolapse;    tumors — 
cystic,    hydatid,    an<l    solid,    sarcoma;     wandering    spleen    if    much 
enlarged  or  diseased;   idiopathic  hypertrophy;  primary  tuberculosis. 
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Incision  must  be  sufficiently  large.  It  may  be  placed  in  the 
middle  line,  reaching  from  near  the  ensifomi  process  downward  to  or 
beyond  the  umbilicus.  As  a  rule,  better  access  is  had  through  an 
incision  penetrating  through  the  left  rectus  muscle.  It  may  be 
necessary^  if  the  spleen  is  very  large^  to  make  an  additional  transverse 
cut  outward  toward  the  flank  or  inward  through  the  body  of  the  left 
rectus  muscle  toward  the  middle  line.  Some  surgeons  advise  an 
oblique  incision  passing  downward  and  backward  below  and  parallel 
with  the  left  costal  arch. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  spleen  is  sought  for  and 
recognized.  If  adhesions  are  present  these  are  broken  up  bluntly  with 
the  fingers  or  if  they  are  thick  and  vascular  they  may  be  ligated  doubly 
and  cut.  In  freeing  the  spleen  the  operator  must  avoid  injuring  its 
capsule^  otherwise  there  may  be  much  troublesome  hemorrhage. 

After  the  spleen  has  been  separated  from  adhesions  it  is  drawn 
well  forward  into  the  incision.  This  effort  is  resisted  by  the  normal 
peritoneal  folds  that  connect  the  spleen  with  the  stomach,  gastro^ 
splenic  omentum,  and,  with  the  diaphragm,  phrenico-splenic  ligament. 
The  pedicle  of  the  spleen,  which  consists  practically  of  the  gastro- 
splenic  omentum  (including  the  splenic  vessels),  may  be  transfixed, 
through  its  middle,  with  a  curved,  blunt-pointed  ligature  carrier,  pro- 
vided with  a  long  strand  of  strong,  plain  catgut.  After  this  ligature 
has  been  placed  it  is  cut  so  as  to  make  two,  and  these  are  then  tied,  one 
including  the  upper  half  of  the  pedicle  and  the  other  the  lower  half. 
The  tail  of  the  pancreas  should  not  be  included  in  tying  these  ligatures. 
If  the  phrenico-splenic  ligament  is  not  already  included  in  the  liga- 
tures placed  as  described,  this  structure  may  now  be  ligated  and  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  ligatures  are  tied  very  tight  and  left  long  to 
serve  as  tractors  in  order  to  pull  the  stump  of  the  pedicle  into  the 
wound  for  final  inspection  after  the  spleen  has  been  cut  away. 

The  pedicle  is  cut  close  to  the  spleen  and  the  organ  removed; 
the  stump  of  the  pedicle  may  be  drawn  gently  forward  and  an  effort 
made  to  isolate  and  ligate  the  splenic  artery  and  vein,  each  separately. 
If  the  pedicle  is  properly  secured  there  is  little  danger  of  subsequent 
hemorrhage.  After  the  spleen  has  been  removed  care  should  be  taken 
to  secure  any  remaining  bleeding  points. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  without  drainage,  layer 
by  layer. 
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OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  SPINAL  COLUMN. 

Laminectomy. — Resection  of  the  laminae  of  the  vertebrae  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  compression  of  the  cord  due  to  traumatism  or 
disease,  depressed  or  displaced  bone,  extravasated  blood,  pus,  tuber- 
culous products.  Pott's  disease,  tumors,  etc.  Tumors  may  grow  from 
the  vertebrae,  meninges,  or  cord  proper. 

The  patient  is  placed  prone  upon  the  table  with  an  inflated  rubber 
cushion  under  the  ribs  to  give  the  back  a  slight  curve.  The  head 
should  be  upon  a  lower  level  than  the  part  of  the  back  which  repre- 
sents the  site  of  operation.  A  long  incision  is  made,  in  the  middle 
line,  through  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  tips  of  the  spinous  processes. 
The  middle  of  this  incision  should  correspond  to  the  probable  loca- 
tion of  the  injury  or  disease. 

The  soft  parts — muscles,  etc. — upon  either  side  of  the  middle 
line  are  then  freely  separated  with  a  periosteum  elevator  so  as  to 
expose  the  laminae  of  from  three  to  five  vertebrae. 

Hemorrhage  should  be  controlled,  oozing,  by  temporary  packing 
with  a  hot  gauze  pad,  and  spurting  points  by  clamps  and  ligatures. 
The  spinous  processes  are  snipped  off  at  their  bases  with  the  cutting 
bone-forceps,  the  blades  of  which  may  be  conveniently  bent  at  an 
obtuse  angle. 

While  the  soft  parts,  detached  muscles,  etc.,  are  well  retracted, 
the  laminae,  if  not  already  fractured  by  a  traumatism,  are  divided 
and  then  removed. 

The  laminae  that  are  to  be  resected  should  first  be  stripped  bare 
of  their  periosteum  and  any  remaining  soft  parts  with  the  sharp- 
edged  periosteum  elevator,  and  then  divided  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  transverse  processes,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  The 
division  of  the  larainae  may  be  accomplished  with  the  chisel  and  mal- 
let or  with  the  ronpeur  forceps  or  with  the  cutting  bone-forceps.  The 
laminae  of  the  vertebra  which  corresponds  to  the  middle  of  the  wound 
are  resected  first  and  then  those  of  the  vertebrae  above  and  below.  The 
laminae  of  the  first  vertebra  attacked  may  be  divided  with  the  chisel 
and  mallet.  In  this  way  an  opening  is  made  into  the  spinal  canal 
and  through  it  the  laminae  above  and  below  can  be  readily  gouged 
away. with  the  rongeur  forceps. 

Tiie  dura  mater  proper  may  be  exposed  by  tearing  with  a  blunt 
director  tliroiigli  tlie  loose  connective  tissue  that  overlies  it.  In  thus 
exposing  tlie  dura  mater,  there  may  be  considerable  hemorrhage  from 
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Lamineetomy. — ^Besectioii  of  the  lamina  of  the  Tertebzs  for  th 
purpose  of  relieving  compression  of  the  cord  due  to  tnmnitim  or 
disease^  depressed  or  displaced  bone,  extravasaied  blood,  pus,  btto- 
culons  products,  Potf  s  disease,  tumors^  etxs.  Tnnmra  may  grow  fran 
the  yertebrse,  meninges,  or  coxd  proper. 

The  patient  is  placed  prone  upon  the  table  with  an  inflatsd  nbbv 
cushion  imder  the  ribs  to  give  the  back  a  alight  eorva.  Thi  beid 
should  be  upon  a  lower  level  than  the  part  of  the  back  vbidi  npi- 
sents  the  site  of  operation.  A  long  indaion  ia  made,  in  the  aiddk 
line,  through  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  tipa  of  fha  qinoaa  proe—i, 
The  middle  of  this  incision  should  oorreapond  to  ilia  pnbaUe  koi- 
tion  of  the  injury  or  disease. 

The  soft  parts — ^muscles,  etc. — upon  either  aide  of  flia  aiddk 
line  are  then  jFreely  separated  with  a  perioateim  devator  n  « ti 
expose  the  lamins  of  from  three  to  five  Tertebra. 

Hemorrhage  should  be  oontroUed,  oosing^  bj  teMpwaij  |iekp| 
with  a  hot  gauze  pad,  and  spurting  pointa  by  deBi|«  and  l%rtm 
The  spinous  processes  are  snipped  off  at  their  beaea  wifk  tte  aHiv 
bone-forceps,  the  blades  of  which  may  .be  oon?eiiienffy  heat  it  n 
obtuse  angle. 

While  the  soft  parts,  detached  muBdes,  etc^  en  vaD  xrioM 
the  laminsB^  if  not  already  fractured  by  a  Irannisfiem^  an  tM 
and  then  removed. 

The  lamiuffi  that  are  to  be  resected  should  fiiat  be  atrippal  ke* 
of  their  periosteum  and  any  remaining  soft  parte  with  tin  dil^ 
edged  periosteum  elevator,  and  then  divided  as  doee  ea  podUeto 
the  transverse  processes^  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  Tie 
division  of  the  laminas  may  be  accomplished  with  the  diiael  aadnil^ 
let  or  with  the  rongeur  forceps  or  with  the  cutting  bone-foicepa  Tte 
laminae  of  the  vertebra  which  corresponds  to  the  middle  of  the  vossl 
are  resected  first  and  then  those  of  the  vertebrsB  above  and  below.  ^ 
laminsc  of  the  first  vertebra  attacked  may  be  divided  with  the  duid 
and  mallet.    In  this  way  an  opening  is  made  into  the  spinal  ouel 
and  through  it  the  laminae  above  and  below  can  be  readily  gongA 
away.with  the  rongeur  forceps. 

The  dura  mater  proper  may  be  exposed  by  tearing  with  a  Unnt 
director  tlirough  the  loose  connective  tissue  that  overlies  it.  In  tbe 
exposing  tlie  dura  matcr^  there  may  be  considerable  hemorrhage  from 
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the  venous  plexus  that  is  located  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  vetebral 
canal  between  the  bony  wall  and  the  dura,  but  this  is  readily  controlled 
by  a  few  minutes'  compression  with  a  hot  gauze  pad.  After  the 
spinal  canal  has  been  opened  the  immediate  cause  of  the  symptoms 
may  present  itself  and  the  condition  may  be  remedied  without  open- 
ing the  dura;  for  example,  a  dislocated  vertebra,  tuberculous  granu- 
lation tissue,  extradural  tumor,  etc.  Prominent  angular  deformity  of 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  spinal  canal  due  to  fracture,  dislocation, 
Pott's  disease,  should  be  corrected  by  reduction  or  by  chiseling  or 
gouging  away  the  offending  process  of  bone;  carious  bone  may  be 
curetted  and  sequestra  removed  and  the  cavity  which  remains  filled 
with  melted  paraffin  and  iodoform. 

In  order  to  reach  the  anterior  wall  of  the  canal,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  divide  several  nerve-trunks  upon  one  side  and  lift  the  cord 
partly  out  of  its  bed.  The  severed  nerves  may  be  reunited  afterward 
by  suture. 

If  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  is  not  apparent  the  dura  should 
be  laid  open.  Before  opening  the  dura,  its  color,  degree  of  bulging, 
pulsation,  etc.,  should  be  noted.  Bulging  of  the  dura  and  lack  of 
pulsation  indicate  pressure,  and  is  a  reason  for  incising  the  dura. 
The  dura  is  picked  up  with  a  toothed  forceps  and  a  small  opening 
made  in  the  middle  line,  and  through  this  opening  the  dura  is  incised 
upon  a  grooved  director  to  any  requisite  length.  When  the  dura  is 
incised  tliere  is  an  escape  of  ccrcbro-spinnl  fluid,  and,  may  be,  pus 
or  blood.  Precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  from  escaping  in  too  great  quantity.  It  may  be  dammed 
back  with  a  gauze  pad.  The  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  head,  should 
be  low.  If  there  are  any  adhesions  present  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  arachnoid,  they  should  be  gently  broken  up.  The  edges  of 
the  dura  may  be  then  well  retracted  and  the  cord  carefully  examined. 
A  bent  probe  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  sides 
and  anterior  aspect  of  the  cord.  A  tumor  within  the  dura  may  be 
exposed  to  view.  Usually  of  the  nature  of  a  glioma,  endothelioma, 
fibroma,  gumma.  More  likely  to  be  situated  on  the  posterior  aspect 
or  side  of  tlie  cord,  is  frequently  encapsulated  and  may  be  enucleated 
by  gentle  manipulation  with  the  blunt  dissector.  The  tumor  may 
involve  the  nerve-roots — the  latter  may  be  so  intimately  incorporated 
with  the  liunor  mass  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  resect  them  with  the 
tumor. 

If  the  symptoms  indicate  the  presence  of  a  tumor  and  none  is 
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found,  it  is  advisable  to  resect  the  laminae  of  several  vertebrae  higlier 
up  in  further  search  for  the  cause  of  the  trouble  If  the  tumor  is 
found  to  be  irremovable  the  posterior  nerve-roots  may  be  divided 
above  and  below  the  site  of  the  tumor  in  order  to  relieve  pain. 

In  closing  the  wound  the  edges  of  the  dura  are  brought  together 
with  interrupted  catgut  sutures  placed  about  one-eighth  inch  apart, 
and  the  edges  of  the  muscles  and  skin  approximated  with  interrupted 
sutures  of  silkworm  gut.  For  the  purpose  of  drainage,  a  narrow  strip 
of  gauze  is  introduced  into  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  its  extremity 
emerging  through  the  lower  end  of  the  skin  incision.  The  wound 
usually  heals  by  first  intention. 

The  parts  may  be  immobilized,  if  necessary,  by  incasing  the 
patient  in  a  plaster-of- Paris  jacket  or  by  the  use  of  a  proper  extension 
apparatus. 

Division  op  the  Posterior  Nerve-roots,  for  uncontrollable 
pain,  usually  involving  the  nerves  of  the  upper  extremity.  Amputation 
may  already  have  been  done  for  this  condition  without  relief.  The 
posterior  nerve-roots  may  also  be  divided  in  cases  of  inoperable, 
irremovable  tumor  of  spinal  cord  in  order  to  aflford  relief  from  pain. 
Laminectomy  is  done  and  the  dura  opened.  The  posterior  nerve-roots 
are  picked  up  upon  a  blunt  hook  in  their  course  from  their  origin 
at  the  side  of  the  cord  to  the  foramina  in  the  dura,  through  which 
they  escape  and  are  divided  or  a  section  may  be  removed.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  given  area  is  supplied  by  fibers  derived  from  different 
sources — from  several  segments  of  the  cord — it  is  necessary  to  divide, 
in  addition,  the  roots  of  one  or  two  nerves  above  and  below  the  nerve 
which  corresponds  directly  to  the  site  of  pain.  The  proper  nerve- 
roots  may  be  identified  by  stimulating  the  anterior  motor  roots  and 
observing  which  muscles  respond,  etc. 

Lumbar  Fnnotnre. — J.  Leonard  Corning,  of  New  York,  in  1885 
reported  experiments  of  injecting  solutions  of  cocain  into  the  spinal 
canal  through  a  puncture  in  the  dorsal  region  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing analgesia,  etc. 

Quincke,  of  Kiel,  in  1891,  practiced  lumbar  pimcture  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  off  fluid  to  diminish  intracranial  pressure  in  cases 
of  hydrocephalus.  With  this  object  in  view  he  drew  off  as  much 
as  100  c.c.  in  some  cases. 

Bier  in  1889  reported  a  number  of  cases  which  had  been  oper- 
ated upon  painlessly  under  the  influence  of  cocain  introduced  into 
the  subarachnoid  space  through  a  lumbar  puncture. 
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TuflBer  in  1899  brought  the  matter  prominently  before  the  gen- 
eral profession^  and  since  then  the  method  has  been  practiced  by 
many  operators  with  much  success^  especially  in  cases  where  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  general  ansesthetic  would  be  dangerous.  Lumbar 
puncture  is  also  practiced  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  for  examination  to  assist  in  diagnosing  cases  of  suspected 
cerebro-spinal  and  tuberculous  meningitis^  suspected  intracranial 
hemorrhage,  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skuU^  etc.^  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  therapeutic  agents^  antitoxin  in  tetanus,  etc., 
into  the  subarachnoid  space.  The  necessary  instruments  consist  of 
a  needle  and  syringe.  The  needle  may  be  made  of  steel  or,  better, 
of  iridium-platinum,  9  to  10  cm.  long,  with  a  diameter  of  1  mm.,  and 
provided  with  a  stylet.  A  needle  without  a  stylet  may  be  used,  but 
this  may  become  plugged.  It  has  the  advantage,  however,  of  showing 
just  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  subarachnoid  space  by  the  escape  of 
cerebro-spinal  fluid.  A  shorter  needle— 4  or  5  cm. — may  be  used 
for  children.  A  syringe  with  a  capacity  of  2  c.c.  and  capable  of 
being  sterilized  by  boiling — ^preferably  all  glass — ^is  employed. 

The  puncture  is  usually  made  between  the  laminae  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  lumbar  vetebrse  or  between  the  third  and  fourth  or  the 
fifth  and  first  sacral.  The  puncture  between  the  laminse  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  seems  to  be  preferred  by  most  surgeons. 

Krause  advises  introducing  the  needle  in  the  piiddle  line,  just 
under  the  spinous  process  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  patient  should  be  seated  upon  the  side  of  the  table  with 
his  back  to  the  operator,  his  trunk  bent  forward,  and  his  elbows 
resting  upon  the  thighs.  The  tips  of  the  spinous  processes  should 
form  a  straight  line  from  above  downward,  deviating  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  puncture  with  the 
patient  in  the  recumbent  position.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
patient  lies  upon  the  side  with  the  body  bent  and  the  knees  drawn 
up  to  the  abdomen.  The  skin  is  wiped  with  alcohol  and  then  painted 
with  iodine. 

To  locate  the  tip  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
votobra,  which  is  usually  the  guide  in  performing  the  operation,  a 
line  may  be  drawn  across  the  back  from  the  highest  point  of  one 
iliac  crost  to  a  corresponding  point  upon  the  other.  The  tip  of 
the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar  will  be  found  to  correspond 
to  this  line.  The  patient  being  bent  forward  causes  the  space  between 
tlio  lainiiur  *»l'  the  fourth  and  tifth  lumhar  vcrtehrai  to  become  wider. 
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The  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  placed  upon  the  lower  part  of 
the  tip  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
with  the  right  hand  the  needle  is  introduced;  it  is  entered  just 
below  and  about  1  cm.  to  the  right  of  this  point  (tip  of  the  spine  of 
the  fourth  lumbar).  The  skin  may  be  ansesthetized  and  a  small  in- 
cision made  with  the  point  of  the  knife  in  order  to  permit  the  easy 


Fig.  242.— Lumbar  Puncture.  Tip  of  spinous  process  of  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  across  the  back  touching  the  highest 
point  of  each  iliac  crest  The  needle  is  inserted  just  below  and  to  right  of 
the  tip  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra. 

passage  of  the  needle  through  this  structure^  which  is  sometimes 
pretty  tough  and  diflBcult  to  penetrate.  The  needle  is  then  pushed 
slowly  and  deliberately  forward  and  inward  through  the  soft  parts, 
entering  the  spinal  canal  in  the  middle  line  between  the  laminse  of 
tlie  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae.  After  the  needle  has  passed 
til  rough  the  ligament  between  the  laminae,  ligamentum  subflavum. 
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and  the  dura  mater  into  the  subarachnoid  space  there  is  felt  a  sense 
of  diminished  resistance  which  is  readily  appreciated^  especially  by 
the  experienced.  The  positive  proof  that  the  extremity  of  the  needle 
is  in  the  subarachnoid  space  is  the  escape  of  the  clear  cerebro-spinal 
fluids  which  flows  from  the  end  of  the  needle  drop  by  drop  when 
the  stylet  is  withdrawn.  Not  more  than  about  5  c.c.  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  in  the  child  or  10  c.c.  in  the  adult  should  be  with- 
drawn. If  the  puncture  has  been  made  for  diagnostic  purposes  the 
fluid  is  caught,  drop  by  drop,  in  a  sterile  glass  vessel.  Occasionally 
the  pressure  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  may  be  so  increased  that  the 
fluid  OHoapcft  with  considerable  force  from  the  needle.  Pressure 
varioH  between  50  mm.  and  150  mm.  of  water.  If  some  anal- 
gesic solution  or  antitoxin,  etc.,  is  to  be  introduced,  the  syringe  con- 
taining the  fluid  is  adjusted  to  the  needle  and  the  contents  slowly 
injected.  Unless  the  escape  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  occurs  to 
indicate  positively  that  the  end  of  the  needle  is  in  the  subarachnoid 
space  the  injection  should  not  be  made.  Fluid  is  usually  reached  at 
a  depth  of  4  to  7  cm.  in  adults  and  2  to  3  cm.  in  children. 

If  the  needle  strikes  an  impediment  (bone)  on  the  way,  it  should 
be  partly  withdrawn  and  its  direction  changed  so  as  to  avoid  the 
obstruction.  One  should  not  attempt  to  forcibly  change  the  course 
of  the  needle  by  bending  it  without  withdrawing  it  at  least  in  part, 
as  it  may  break  off;  a  sudden  movement  or  jerk  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  may  also  break  the  needle. 

The  skin  is  rendered  sterile  in  the  usual  manner,  scrubbing,  etc., 
or  by  painting  with  iodine. 


PART  VI. 

THE  RECTUM. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Seotnm. — ^The  rectum  is  the  ter- 
mination of  the  alimentary  canal  and  is  contained  within  the  true 
pelvis.  The  true  pelvis  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  symphysis  pubis 
and  by  the  bodies  and  rami  of  the  pubic  bones.  On  either  side  by  the 
body  and  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  toward  the  back  by  the  greater 
and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments^  which  fill  in^  to  a  large  extent^ 
the  space  between  the  ischium  and  the  side  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx.  Behind  the  pelvic  cavity  is  bounded  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyi^ 
The  pelvic  cavity  is  much  less  roomy  in  males  than  in  females. 

Ths  Saorum  is  an  irregular^  triangular-shaped  bone  formed 
by  the  coalescence  of  five  vertebrae.  With  the  coccyx  it  forms  the 
lower  part  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pelvis^  where  it  is  wedged  in  between  the  ossa  innominata. 

It  is  flattened  from  before  backward  and  curved  upon  itself^ 
and  is  placed  very  obliquely,  so  that  its  anterior  surface  looks  down- 
ward as  well  as  forward.  Above,  it  articulates  with  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra,  forming  a  prominent  angle  which  projects  forward  and 
forms  the  back  part  of  the  inlet  into  the  true  pelvis.  Its  lower  end 
articulates  with  the  base  of  the  coccyx.  The  lateral  borders  of  the 
sacrum  are  broad  and  irregular  above,  for  articulation  with  the  iliac 
bones  and  for  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments. 
The  lower  part  of  the  lateral  border  is  thin,  and  gives  attachment 
to  the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  and  to  a  portion  of 
the  gluteus  maximus  muscle.  Its  anterior  surface  is  smooth,  con- 
cave, looks  downward  and  forward,  and  presents  on  either  side,  one 
below  the  other,  the  four  anterior  sacral  foramina,  through  which 
openings  the  anterior  sacral  nerves  escape  from  the  sacral  canal. 
The  branches  which  emerge  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  ante- 
rior sacral  foramina  are  large  and  go  to  form  the  sacral  plexus. 
Through  the  fourth  anterior  sacral  foramina  emerge  nerves  which 
are  distributed  to  the  rectum  and  the  bladder. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  is  convex,  rough,  and  irreg- 
ular. In  the  middle  line  from  above  downward  are  three  or  four 
tubercles,    which    represent    the    corresponding    spinous    processes; 

(569) 
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usually  the  fourth  and  always  the  fifth  are  absent.  External  to  the 
spinous  processes,  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  are  the  four 
posterior  sacral  foramina,  one  below  the  other.  These  provide  exit 
to  the  posterior  sacral  nerves,  which  are  of  no  importance  surgically. 
Between  the  posterior  sacral  foramina  and  the  spinous  processes  the 
bone  is  smooth,  and  corresponds  to  the  laminae  of  the  other  verte- 
brae, forming  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sacral  canal;  the  laminae  of 
the  fourth  usually  and  of  the  fifth  always  are  absent,  thus  leav- 
ing the  sacral  canal  open  at  its  lower  part.  ^  The  margins  of  the 
laminae  below,  where  the  canal  is  open,  are  prominent,  and  are  called 
the  comua.  They  articulate  with  the  corresponding  comua  of  the 
coccyx.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  is  covered  by  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  erector  spinae  muscle. 

The  Coccyx  is  formed  of  four  rudimentary  vertebrae,  and  con- 
tains no  spinal  canal.  Below,  at  the  tip,  the  coccyx  is  pointed  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  sphincter  ani.  Above,  it  presents  a  base 
with  a  prominent  process  on  each  side,  the  comu.  Its  base  artic- 
ulates with  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum;  its  comua  articulate  with 
those  of  the  sacrum.  Its  lateral  border  gives  attachment  to  the 
greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  to  the  coccygeus  muscle, 
and  low  down  near  its  tip  to  a  few  fibers  of  the  levator  ani  muscle. 

The  Rectum  is  the  terminal  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It 
is  continuous  with  the  sigmoid  flexure  (pelvic  colon)  above  and  ends 
below  at  the  anus.  The  rectum  is  about  eight  inches  long  and 
consists  of  two  parts :  the  first,  the  upper  dilated  part,  ampulla  recti; 
the  second  or  lower  part,  the  anal  canal,  pars  anaXis  recti. 

In  the  older  descriptions  the  rectum  is  considered  in  three  parts, 
an  upper,  a  middle  and  a  lower  portion.  The  upper  or  first  part 
of  the  rectum,  according  to  the  older  descriptions,  reaches  from  the 
left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  to  the  level  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra. 
This  part  of  the-  bowel  is  attached  by  a  long  mesentery  to  the  back 
part  of  the  pelvic  cavity  from  the  left  sacro-iliac  syncliondrosis  to 
the  third  sacral  vertebra.  It  consists  of  a  large,  redundant  loop 
of  gut,  and  is  found  loose  and  freely  movable  within  the  pelvic 
cavity,  and  presents  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  colon, 
appendices  epiploioa?,  longitudinal  striae,  sacculations,  etc.  It  is 
therefore  better  to  consider  this  portion  of  the  bowel,  not  as  the 
first  part  of  the  rectum,  but  rather  as  a  part  of  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
or  as  a  separate  so<nnent,  the  pelvic  colon.  According  to  this  plan 
the  rectum  consists  of  that  portion  of  the  bowel  only  which  reaches 
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from  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  third  Bacral  vertebra  to 
the  anuB,  and  may  be  deecribed  as  conBiEting  of  two  parts,  an  upper 
dilated  part,  ampulla  recti,  and  a  lower  part,  the  anal  canal,  or  part 
analis  recti. 

The  Upper  Past  op  the  Eectum,  the  ampulla  recti,  is  five  or 
BIS  inches  long.  It  is  roomy  and  dilatable  and  begins  about  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra,  and  terminates 
by   passing   through    the   pelvic   floor    (between    the   levatores   ani 


Fit'  213.— The  R«ctum.  Tbe  portion  below  the  perltoaeal  fold  )■  repreaented 
u  cut  Id  traniTerse  ■ecllon.  The  three  lateral  currei  are  ihown;  below.  In 
tbe  croM-aecUon,  tbe  loirnt  □(  tbs  tbnn  TalrBa  or  HouBton.  L.A..  levator  anl. 
GOTcred  uiHD  Ita  opcier  lurtace  b;  tbe  pelTlc  laaela;  upon  Ita  undsr  ■lufaca.  bj 
tbe  anal  taacla.  0.,  obturator  Internua  coTcred  over  by  the  obturator  (aacla. 
P.,  cut  edge  of  peritoneal  fold  that  li  reflaoted  from  the  anterior  wall  of  tbe 
rectum  forward  on  to  the  potterlor  wall  of  tbe  bladder  In  the  male;  on  to  tba 
upper  part  of  the  poaterlor  wall  of  the  Taiina  and  the  uterua,  In  the  femala. 
8.E.,  eitrmal  aphlncter  anl.  S.t.,  Internal  aphlnctit  anl.  Tbe  three  larera  ot 
tbe  wall  ot  tbe  rectum,  tbe  muconi  and  tbe  circular  and  lonsltudlnat  mnacular 

muscles)  opposite  the  lower  border  of  the  prostate  (in  the  male),  to 
become  continuous  with  the  anal  canal  (para  analis  recti).  This  part 
of  the  rectum  presents  an  an tero-poB tenor  curve  with  its  convexity 
backward  corresponding  to  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  and  coccjrx.  It 
also  presents  three  lateral  curves  with  well-marked  indentations.  The 
uppermost  curve  with  its  convexity  toward  the  right;  tlie  middle 
curve,  the  most  prominent,  with  ita  convexity  toward  the  left,  and 
the  lowest,  witlt  its  convexity  to  the  right  and  just  above  the  point 
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where  this  part  of  the  rectum  becomes  continuous  with  the  anal  canal. 
Corresponding  to  the  concavity  of  each  of  these  lateral  curves  the 
wall  of  the  rectum  is  sharply  indented  so  that  three  corresponding 
crescentic,  valve-like  shelves  are  made  to  present  into  the  lumen  of 
the  rectum.  These  folds  are  called  the  pli(XB  transversaJes  recti,  or 
the  valves  of  Houston.  They  serve  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
rectal  contents. 

The  wall  of  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  is  thick  and  consists 
of  a  mucous  and  submucous  layer  and  a  thick  muscular  coat.  The 
muscular  coat  is  made  up  of  two  layers:  an  external,  longitudinal, 
and  an  internal,  circular,  layer.  The  longitudinal  fibers  are  more 
numerous  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  thus  form  two  prominent, 
thick  bands,  one  in  front  and  the  other  behind.  These  bands  are 
relatively  short  and,  as  a  result,  cause  the  rectum  to  assume  the  three 
lateral  curves  described  above.  The  fibers  of  the  levatores  ani  where 
they  are  attached  to  the  rectum  are  interwoven  with  the  longitudinal 
muscular  fibers  of  the  rectal  wall. 

The  peritoneum  covers  the  front  and  sides  of  the  upper  part  of 
this  portion  of  the  rectum,  but  below  it  covers  the  anterior  aspect 
only.  The  rectum  has  no  mesentery.  Its  posterior  wall  is  in  rela- 
tion with  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue  which  is  interposed  between 
it  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum.  Below,  the  peritoneum 
is  reflected  from  the  front  surface  of  the  rectum  on  to  the  bladder 
in  the  male,  above  the  location  of  the  seminal  vesicles,  and  about  one 
inch  above  the  base  of  the  prostate.  In  the  female  the  peritoneum  is 
reflected  on  to  the  upper  one-fourth  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
vagina  and  thence  upward  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  uterus. 
It  forms  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  between  the  front  of  the  rectum  and 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  The  rectum  is  in  relation  posteriorly 
with  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  a  considerable  mass  of  loose  connective 
tissue  and  the  lymph-nodes  that  receive  the  lymphatics  from  tlie 
rectum  intervening.  In  the  space  behind  the  rectum  the  superior 
hemorrhoidal  artery,  the  continuation  of  the  inferior  mesenteric,  de- 
sc'onds  to  sii])])ly  this  part  of  the  rectum.  Below,  in  the  male,  this 
part  of  the  rectum  is  in  relation,  anteriorly,  with  the  base  of  the 
bladder,  vasa  deferentia,  vesiculaB  seminal es,  and  the  prostate  gland. 
In  the  female,  this  part  of  the  rectum  is  in  relation  anteriorly  with 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 

The  Lower  Part  of  the  Rectum,  the  pars  anaJis  recti,  is  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  long  and  reaches  from  the  level  where  the 
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rectum  pierces  the  muscular  pelvic  floor  {levatores  ani)  to  the  cutane- 
ous margin  of  the  anal  orifice.  Corresponding  to  this  part  of  the 
rectum  the  circular  muscular  fibers  are  greatly  increased  in  number 
and  form  a  strong  muscular  bundle,  the  internal  sphincter.  This 
muscle  surrounds  the  entire  length  of  the  anal  portion  of  the  rectimi. 

The  Levatores  Ani  Muscles  form  the  chief  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  true  pelvis.  They  arise  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the  front  and 
side  walls  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  They  take  their  origin  anteriorly 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pubic  bone;  upon  the  sides  they 
arise  from  the  fascia  that  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  obturator 
intemus  muscles,  along  the  "white  line,'*  back  as  far  as  the  spine 
of  the  ischium.  The  fibers  of  the  muscles  of  both  sides  pass  down- 
ward, backward  and  inward,  joining  in  the  middle  line  to  form  the 
muscular  floor  of  the  pelvis.  Those  fibers  of  the  levatores  ani  that 
arise  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pubic  bone,  and  which  cor- 
respond to  the  inner  edge  of  each  muscle,  pass  backward  and  inward, 
some  joining  together  in  front  of  the  rectimi,  the  others  being  inserted 
into  the  sides  of  the  rectum.  Those  fibers  of  the  levatores  ani  that 
arise  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  "white  line"  join  together  behind 
the  rectum,  thus  filling  in  this  posterior  part  of  the  pelvic  floor — 
fiom  the  rectum  to  the  coccyx — and  are  inserted  into  the  tip  and 
sides  of  the  coccyx.  The  fibers  that  arise  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  "white  line**  as  far  back  as  the  spine  of  the  ischium — are 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  coccyx.  Those  fibers  of  the  levatores  ani 
which  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  rectum  ai'e  interwoven  with 
the  longitudinal  muscular  fibers  of  the  rectal  wall  and  below  with 
the  fibers  of  the  external  sphincter. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  levatores  ani  is  covered  over  by  a  layer  of 
fascia  which  is  derived  from  the  pelvic  fascia.  Where  the  rectum 
penetrates  between  the  levatores  ani  this  fascia  is  reflected  upward 
upon  the  rectum  and  thus  serves  to  materially  strengthen  its  wall. 

Anteriorly,  there  is  a  space  between  the  levatores  ani  which  is 
filled  in  by  a  dense  fascia,  the  posterior  or  deep  layer  of  the  deep 
perineal  fascia  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  triangular  ligament. 
This  fascia  forms  the  uro-genital  diaphragm — the  trigonum  uro- 
geiiitale — and  is  perforated  in  the  male  by  the  urethra,  in  the  female 
by  the  urethra  and  vagina.  Farther  back  the  levatores  ani  are 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  rectum,  which  is  gripped  tightly  between 
the  two  muscles  at  the  point  where  the  upper  portion  of  the  rectum, 
ampulla  recti,  penetrates  between  the  muscles  to  become  the  anal 
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canaL  Posterior  to  the  rectum — ^between  the  rectum  and  coccyx — 
the  muscles  join  together  in  the  middle  line  to  close  in  this  posterior 
part  of  the  pelvic  floor. 

Corresponding  to  the  level  where  the  fibers  of  the  levatores  ani 
are  attached  to  the  rectimi,  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  part  and  the 
anal  portion^  the  rectum  presents  a  constricted  appearance  caused  by 
its  being  gripped  by  the  levatores  ani  at  this  point.  The  levatores  serve 
to  support  the  rectum  by  suspending  it  from  the  anterior  and  lateral 
walls  of  the  true  pelvis.  The  levatores,  by  their  contraction,  close 
the  anal  canal  and  lift  the  rectum  and  pelvic  floor. 

In  the  quiet  state  the  lumen  of  the  anal  portion,  as  a  result  of 
the  tonic  contraction  of  the  levatores  ani  and  the  external  sphincter, 
is  obliterated,  being  reduced  to  a  mere  slit-like  passage.  The  anal 
portion  of  the  rectum  has  a  direction  from  above  downward  and 
^backward,  and  forms  almost  a  right  angle  with  the  upper  portion 
of  the  rectum.  When  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  anal  canal 
it  should,  therefore,  be  in  a  direction  upward  and  forward. 

The  lower  part  of  the  anal  canal  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
bundle  of  striped  muscle  fibers,  the  external  sphincter.  This  muscle 
arises  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  and  passes  forward  upon  either 
side  of  the  anal  opening  to  be  attached  in  front  to  the  mid-point  of 
the  perineum.  This  muscle  and  the  levatores  ani  are  both  under 
control  -of  the  will.  Under  ordinary  quiet  conditions,  by  their  con- 
stant contraction,  they  serve  to  maintain  the  anal  canal  closed. 

The  anal  portion  is  in  relation  behind  with  a  wad  of  connective 
and  muscular  tissue  tliat  lies  between  it  and  the  coccyx — the  ano- 
coccygeal body.  Anteriorly,  in  the  male,  the  anal  portion  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  In  the  female  it  is  in  relation, 
anteriorly,  with  the  perineal  body,  which  intervenes  between  it  and 
the  vagina. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  rectum  is  voluminous  and  capable  of 
considerable  distention,  and  is  called  the  ampulla  and  presents  three 
cresccntic  folds:  pliccs  transversales  recti,  valves  of  Houston.  These 
folds  are  caused  by  the  indentation  of  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  and 
include  both  the  mucous  and  circular  muscular  layers.  The  most 
marked  and  constant  of  these  folds  is  located  about  half-way  up,  upon 
tlic  right  wall — G  to  8  cm.  above  the  anal  orifice  and  about  on  a 
level  with  Dou<^las's  fold.  The  two  others  are  upon  the  left  wall, 
not  so  constant  nor  so  prominent,  and  are  placed  one  nearer  and  the 
other  farther  away   from   the   anus   than    the   one   first   mentioned. 
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These  folds  may  offer  considerable  obstruction  to  the  passage  onward 
of  bougies,  etc.  They  serve  to  support  the  weight  of  the  contents 
of  the  rectum. 

The  walls  of  the  anal  portion,  in  the  quiet  state,  are  in  contact. 
The  lumen  is  obliterated  and  upon  section  appears  as  a  mere  antero- 
posterior slit.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  anal  canal  presents  a 
number  of  longitudinal  folds,  six  to  ten,  called  the  columns  of 
Morgagni. 

The  skin  about  the  anus  is  thrown  into  folds,  which  radiate 
toward  the  anus,  and  often  in  the  form  of  tags,  etc.,  may  become 
hypertrophied,  inflamed,  and  itch — external,  or  itching,  piles;  or 
a  small  varicosed  vein  may  rupture  into  one  of  them — hemorrhagic 
pile;  or  they  may  present  cracks  or  fissures  between  them,  at  the 
edge  of  the  anus — fissure  in  ano. 

The  Blood-supply  of  the  Rectum  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
superior  hemorrhoidal  artery,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  in- 
ferior mesenteric.  The  inferior  mesenteric  passes  into  the  pelvis 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  mesentery  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  (pelvic 
colon).  As  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  it  descends  behind  the  rectum. 
About  the  middle  of  the  rectum  it  divides  into  two  lateral  hemor- 
rhoidal arteries,  which  descend  upon  either  side  of  the  rectum,  break- 
ing up  into  a  number  of  branches  which  anastomose  with  branches 
from  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  and  pierce  the  wall  of  the  rectum 
to  supply  it.  The  middle  hemorrhoidal  arteries  are  given  off  from 
the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac  and  are  distributed  upon 
the  lateral  wall  of  the  rectum.  The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  arteries, 
several  on  each  side,  are  derived  from  the  internal  pubic.  They  pass 
inward  across  the  ischio-rectal  space,  toward  the  lower  end  of  the 
rectum  and  anus  to  supply  these  parts.  The  branches  of  all  three 
hemorrhoidal  arteries  anastomose  freely  with  each  other,  up  and  down 
the  wall  of  the  rectum. 

The  veins  that  drain  the  rectum  originate  in  a  plexus  in  the 
submucous  layer  which  presents  numerous  sac-like  dilatations  just 
above  the  anal  orifice.  The  veins  pierce  the  wall  of  the  rectum  to 
form  a  plexus  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  rectum 
— ^the  external  hemorrhoidal  plexus.  This  plexus  is  drained  by  the 
superior  hemorrhoidal  vein  which  passes  upward  in  the  connective- 
tissue  space  behind  the  rectum,  in  company  with  the  superior  hemor- 
rhoidal artery,  to  become  continuous  with  the  inferior  mesenteric. 
The  blood  carried  by  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  is  therefore  discharged 
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into  the  portal  system  and  must  first  pass  through  the  liver  before 
it  reaches  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  superior  hemorrhoidal 
vein  has  no  valves.  The  middle  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  veins 
are  formed  by  branches  of  the  external  hemorrhoidal  plexus.  They 
empty,  the  middle  hemorrhoidal,  into  the  internal  iliac  vein,  and, 
the  inferior  hemorrhoidal,  into  the  internal  pudic.  The  middle  and 
inferior  hemorrhoidal  veins  have  valves.  The  blood  carried  by  these 
veins  finds  its  way  to  the  heart  through  the  vena  cava.  The  venous 
plexus  situated  in  the  submucous  layer,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum,  just  above  the  external  sphincter,  is  tortuous,  and  in  certain 
conditions — obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation  (the  superior  hemor- 
rhoidal vein  has  no  valves),  habitual  constipation,  pressure  of  the 
gravid  uterus,  etc. — ^may  become  enlarged,  pouched  and  varicose,  and 
give  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  *T)leeding  piles,*'  or  internal 
hemorrhoids.  Through  the  veins  which  drain  the  rectum  infection 
may  be  carried  to  the  portal  vein,  liver — abscess  of  the  liver,  etc. 

Thb  Lymphatics  that  drain  the  rectum — the  upper  part — 
originate  in  the  submucous  layer  and  terminate  in  the  lymph-nodes 
that  are  situated  in  the  loose  connective  tissue  in  the  space  behind 
the  rectum,  between  the  rectum  in  front  and  the  sacrum  behind,  and 
are  continued  in  a  chain  upward  along  the  course  of  the  iliac  vessels. 
In  the  space  behind  the  rectum  and  along  the  course  of  the  iliac 
vessels,  especially  upon  the  left  side,  are  the  affected  lymph-nodea 
to  be  sought  in  cancer  of  the  rectum.  The  smallest  lymphatics 
originate  and  ramify  in  the  submucous  layer.  The  disease  spreads 
by  permeation  of  the  submucous  layer  with  cancer  cells.  The  wall 
of  the  rectum  may  thus  be  affected  for  some  distance  above  the 
apparent  upper  limit  of  the  disease;  hence  the  necessity  for  resecting 
the  rectum  several  inches,  at  least  two  inches,  above  the  apparent 
limit  of  the  disease. 

Tlie  lymph-vessels  that  drain  the  anal  portion  of  the  rectum 
terminate  in  the  inguinal  glands,  which  therefore  become  affected 
early  in  malignant  disease  of  this  part  of  the  rectum. 

The  loft  ureter,  as  it  descends  into  the  pelvis,  over  the  bifurcation 
of  the  common  iliac  artery,  is  in  close  relation  to  the  inferior 
mesenteric  artery  and  vein  and  to  tlie  iliac  group  of  glands  that  are 
frequently  found  involved  in  cancer  of  the  rectum. 

The  nerves  that  emerge  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  ante- 
rior sacral  foramina  join  with  each  other  to  fonn  the  sacral  plexus. 
The  rectum  is  supplied  by  nerves  that  emerge  through  tlie  fourth 
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anterior  sacral  foramen.    Branches  from  these  nerves  are  also  dis- 
tributed to  the  bladder. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  ANUS  AND  RECTUM. 

Dilatation  of  the  Sphincter. — This  operation  is  practiced  as  a 
curative  measure  for  fissure  in  ano  and  as  a  preliminary  step  in  other 
operations  upon  the  anus  and  rectum. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position.  Under  ansBS- 
thesia  two  fingers  or  the  thumb  of  each  hand  are  introduced  through 
the  anus  and  well  up  into  the  rectum  beyond  the  level  of  the  internal 
sphincter^  and  a  gradually  increasing  steady  force  is  exerted  in  a 
lateral  direction   toward  either  tuber  ischii  until  the  sphincter  is 


Fig.  244.— Complete  Fistula  in  Ano.    L.A.,  levator  ani;  8.B.,  external  sphincter; 
8.J.,  internal  sphincter.     Dark  portion  represents  the  fistula. 

thoroughly  relaxed.  Considerable  force  may  be  employed,  but  it 
should  be  applied  gradually,  and  not  abruptly.  In  cases  where  the 
stretching  of  the  sphincter  is  done  for  fissure  the  sphincter  is  para- 
lyzed and  the  parts  thus  placed  at  rest  so  that  they  can  heal.  Mere 
stretching  of  the  sphincter  will  cure  many  cases  of  hemorrhoids. 

Fistula  in  Ano. — ^This  may  be  either  complete  or  incomplete. 
The  incomplete  may  be  either  blind  external  or  blind  internal. 

A  complete  fistula  is  a  tract,  or  sinus,  which  opens  internally 
into  the  rectum  and  externally  upon  the  skin  near  the  margin  of 
the  anus,  and  may  allow  the  escape  of  gas  and  faecal  material  from 
the  bowel. 

The  opening  into  the  rectum  is  usually  single,  but  there  may  be 
several  openings  upon  the  skin  about  the  anus. 

If  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  a  probe  passed 

into  the  fistula  through  the  opening  in  the  skin,  its  point  may  be 

felt  beneath    the    rectal    mucous    membrane   and    may    be    guided 

through  the  inner  orifice  of  the  fistula  into  the  rectum.    This  open- 
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ing  will  be  found  a  variable  distance  above  the  anal  orifice  and  at 
times  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  discover;  it  may  be  located  above 
the  internal  sphincter  or  it  may  be  just  above  the  external  sphincter 
close  to  the  margin  of  the  anus. 

An  incomplete,  or  blind,  fistula  is  one  which  presents  an  orifice 
at  only  one  end.  If  it  opens  into  the  rectum,  but  not  externally 
upon  the  skin,  it  is  called  a  blind  internal  fistula;  if  it  opens  ex- 
ternally upon  the  skin,  but  not  internally  into  the  rectum,  it  is  called 
a  blind  external  fistula. 

Operation  for  Complete  Fistula. — The  anus  is  first  thor- 
oughly stretched.  The  finger  is  then  introduced  into  the  rectum 
and  a  blunt-pointed  grooved  director  passed  into  the  fistula  through 
the  opening  in  the  skin.     The  point  of  the  director,  which  may  be 


Fig.  245.— Blind  Internal  Fistula. 

recognized  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum  beneath  the  rectal  mucous 
membrane,  is  guided  into  tlie  bowel  through  the  internal  orifice  of 
the  fistula.  It  is  important  to  find  this  opening.  The  end  of  the 
director  is  then  brought  out  through  the  anus, — the  director  may 
be  bent  somewhat  in  order  to  do  this, — and  the  bridge  of  tissue 
upon  the  director  is  divided  with  the  knife,  carried  along  the  groove 
of  the  director;  the  fistula  is  thus  laid  open  through  its  whole 
length  into  the  rectum.  If  there  is  more  than  one  external  orifice 
upon  the  skin,  tlie  intervening  tissue  between  the  separate  open- 
ings sliould  be  divided.  Any  secondary  sinuses  branching  off 
from  the  main  fistulous  tract  should  also  be  laid  open.  Methylene 
blue  injected  into  the  fistula  may  help  identify  the  fistulous  tract  and 
its  various  ramifications. 

In  searching  with  the  probe  for  additional  fistulous  tracts 
leading  oil  from  the  main  tract,  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  make 
false  passages  by  forcing  the  probe  into  the  healthy  loose  tissue 
adjacent  to  the  fistula.    As  the  internal  orifice  of  the  fistula  is  above 
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the  external  sphincter  or  may  be  above  the  internal  sphincter^  these 
muscles  are  naturally  divided  when  the  fistula  is  laid  open.  The 
tract  of  the  sinus  may  be  curetted  after  it  has  been  laid  open,  but 
too  much  force  should  not  be  used.  The  whole  wound  is  finally 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  This  packing  should  not  be  too  tight, 
but  should  reach  well  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  in  every  direction. 
The  bleeding  is  usually  readily  controlled  by  the  packing.  Any 
spurting  vessels  should  be  clamped  and  tied. 

A  dose  of  castor  oil  is  given  in  the  evening  of  the  third  day  and 
the  packing  removed  on  the  fourth  day. 

Operation  for  Incomplete  Fistula  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  foregoing.  If  there  is  no  opening  into  the  rectum, — a  blind 
external  fistula, — the  point  of  the  director,  which  is  passed  into  the 


Fig.  246.~Blind  Externml  Fistula. 

fistula  through  the  external  orifice  and  which  is  felt  beneath  the 
rectal  mucous  membrane  by  the  finger  within  the  rectum,  may  be 
forced  into  the  rectum,  the  sinus  being  thus  converted  into  a  com- 
plete fistula,  and  the  parts  then  divided  as  already  described. 

If  there  is  no  external  opening, — a  blind  internal  fistula, — ^we 
make  one.  The  skin  near  the  margin  of  the  anus,  at  the  point 
corresponding  to  the  blind  external  extremity  of  the  fistulous  tract, 
is  usually  marked  by  redness,  induration,  etc.  An  incision  is  made 
through  the  skin  at  this  point,  thus  converting  the  sinus  into  a  com- 
plete fistula,  which  is  then  treated  as  described  above — the  director 
is  introduced  through  the  fistula  into  the  rectum  and  the  entire 
fistulous  tract  laid  open. 

Hemorrhoids. — External,  or  Itching,  Piles  present  them- 
selves about  the  margin  of  the  anal  orifice  outside,  external  to  the 
sphincter;  they  consist  of  cutaneous  tags,  which  may  be  snipped 
off  with  the  scissors,  the  edges  of  the  skin  being  then,  if  necessary, 
brought  together  with  a  single  suture.     Occasionally  they  contain 
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a  TaricoBed  vein  which  may  be  thromboBcd  or  raptured.  These  piles 
are  often  very  painful.  They  may  be  laid  open,  the  clot  turned  out, 
and  the  edges  of  the  skin  brought  together  with  a  single  catgut 
suture.    Frequently  a  fissure  is  located  at  the  base  of  one  of  these  ex- 


ternal tags,  or  piles,  and  it  is  tliorefore  wise,  in  all  these  cases,  to 
stretch  the  sphincter  before  removing  the  pile, 

Intermai,,  or  Blkeding,  Piua. — These  are  located  entirely 
within  the  amis,  only  appearing  externally  when  the  patient  strains, 
or  bears  dawn.  They  may  be  extruded  and  caught  in  the  grasp  of 
the  e-vternal  sphincter  and  become  strangulated.     When  the  patient 
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etrainB  they  may  appear  ae  one  or  more  fairly  well  defined  bunches. 
Each  masB  consiats  of  one  or  more  arterial  twigs  and  a  bunch  of 
dilated,  pouched,  Taricosed  veins  covered  over  by  macoos  membrane 
which  may  be  normal  in  appearance  or  may  be  more  or  leas  ulcerated. 


Ligation  and  Excision. — ^The  sphincter  is  first  stretched  and 
the  rectum  thoroughly  irrigated.  Each  individual  hemorrhoidal 
mass  is  then  seized  with  a  clamp,  an  ordinary  artery  forceps,  and 
while  it  is  pulled  down  the  mucous  membrane  around  its  base  is  cut 
through  by  snipping  with  the  blunt-pointed  scissors.  This  incision 
should  extend  through  the  mucous  membrane  all  around  the  base 
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of  the  pile  into  the  submucous  connective-tissue  layer,  but  should 
not  cut  into  the  vesselB  that  go  to  form  the  hemoirhoidal  mass.  After 
this  the  mticous  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  pile  is  peeled  back  for 
a  considerable  distance  with  the  finger-nail  or  with  the  end  of  the 
blunt-pointed  scissors,  with  the  result  that  the  pile,  in  the  grasp  of 
the  clamp,  bangs  by  its  pedicle,  which  consists  of  the  arterial  twig 
that  supplies  it  and  the  varicosed  veins.  The  base  or  pedicle  of  the 
pile  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  catgut  ligatnre  (No.  2,  plain  catgut), 
which  is  tied  very  tight  so  that  it  cannot  slip.  To  insure  the  ligature's 
not  slipping  the  pedicle  of  the  pile  may  be  transfixed  with  a  curved 
needle,  which  carries  the  ligature.    After  the  ligatnre  has  been  tied. 


Fig.  219,— R«U1  Tuba  Wrapped  wltb  Oauie.  A  saletr-pto  la  puKd  throusb 
the  end  of  tbe  tube.  Tbe  tube  U  prcTeoted  from  illpplns  out  at  the  rectum 
bj  ibe  tapea  wblcb  paaa  Ihniuih  the  laletT-pln,  bclDB  tied  to  tb«  valatband  o[ 
tbe  T-baodftge. 

the  pile  is  cut  away  close  to  the  ligature  and  the  ligature  then  cut 
short.  Each  hemorrhoidal  mass  is  treated  in  this  manner.  They 
usually  number  from  three  to  five  masses.  After  the  pile  has  been 
cut  away  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  tlie  mucous  membrane  will  be 
ceco  to  fall  over  the  stump  of  the  pedicle  and  more  or  less  completely 
bury  it.  The  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  mucous  membrane  may  be 
broufiht  together  over  the  stump  of  the  pile  with  one  or  two  sutures 
of  plain  cat^rut.    As  a  rule,  however,  this  is  not  necessary. 

After  (lie  operation  has  been  completed  a  rubber  tube,  wrapped 
around  with  iodoform  gauze,  is  ineerted  info  the  rectum.  The  tube 
and  pauze  should  reach  a  point  above  the  level  of  the  site  of  the 
operation.  The  frnnze  wrapping  stops  the  oozing.  A  considerable 
hemorrhafTC  may  take  place  from  the  slipping  of  a  ligature  and  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  may  escape  into  the  bowel  without  any  appearing 
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externally.  If  the  tube  has  been  inserted  and  should  this  accident 
occur,  the  blood  will  escape  through  the  tube  and  appear  externally 
and  give  warning.  The  tube  also  permits  the  escape  of  gas.  The 
gauze  may  be  smeared  with  sterile  vaseline  to  facilitate  its  intro- 
duction. The  tube  is  prevented  from  slipping  out  of  the  rectum  by 
two  bands  of  tape  which  are  fastened  to  a  safety-pin  in  the  end  of 
the  tube  and  tied  to  tile  belt  of  the  T-bandage.  The  tube  is  left 
in  place  for  four  days.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  or  fourth  day 
a  dose  of  castor  oil  is  administered.  From  the  time  of  operation 
until  the  bowels  move  the  diet  is  restricted  to  broths,  albumin  water, 
etc.;  no  milk  or  solids  that  would  leave  a  considerable  residue  in 
the  bowel  are  given. 

Clamp  and  Cautery — After  the  sphincter  has  been  stretched, 
etc.,  each  pile  is  seized  at  its  most  prominent  part  with  an  artery 
forceps  and  drawn  well  down  and  a  special  clamp— pile  clamp — 
applied  to  its  base.  The  end  of  the  clamp  as  it  grasps  the  pile  should 
be  directed  upward  into  the  rectum;  t.  e.,  it  should  not  grasp  the 
hemorrhoidal  mass  along  a  line  parallel  with  the  margin  of  the  anus, 
as  this  would  result  in  an  annular  scar,  which  is  not  desirable.  The 
pile  is  firmly  caught  between  the  blades  of  the  clamp  and  completely 
crushed  by  turning  the  screw  down  tight.  The  pile  is  then  cut  away 
with  the  scissors,  rather  close  to,  but  not  flush  with,  the  surface  of 
the  blades  of  the  clamp;  a  small  part  of  the  tissue  should  be  left 
protruding  beyond  the  surface  of  the  clamp  after  the  pile  is  cut 
away.  The  cautery  at  a  red  heat  is  now  applied  to  the  cut  edge  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  pile  which  protrudes  beyond  the  surface 
of  the  blades  of  the  clamp  and  this  is  slowly  burned  to  a  crisp  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  blades.  The  clamp  is  then  removed.  Each  pile 
is  treated  in  this  manner.  It  will  be  seen,  when  the  operation  is 
completed,  that  the  seared  lines  corresponding  to  the  several  piles 
that  have  been  burnt  off  all  radiate  up  into  the  rectum.  They 
should  not  join  each  other  to  form  an  annular  scar  around  the  anus. 
The  rectum  is  not  tamponed.  The  introduction  of  the  gauze  pfftck 
would  tend  to  open  the  seams  made  by  the  cautery  and  might  thus 
cause  bleeding. 

Prolapsus  Becti. — Tjesser  degrees  of  this  condition  may  be  cor- 
rected by  minor  procedures;  by  cauterizing  the  prolapsed  portion — 
lines  made  with  the  actual  cautery  radiating  from  the  anal  margin 
up  into  the  rectum.  Another  plan  is  to  resect  the  prolapsed  portion 
and  then  suture  the  end  of  the  rectum  to  the  naargin  of  the  anus.    If 
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the  prolapse  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  polyp,  hemorrhoids,  etc., 
these  conditions  should  be  corrected. 

SiGHOiDOPBXT. — ^This  operation  which  consists  in  anchoring  the 
sigmoid  flexure  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  offers  a  very  effectual 
method  of  treatment  for  those  cases  that  resist  less  radical  measures. 

An  incision  about  three  inches  long  and  corresponding  to  the 
middle  of  the  left  rectus  muscle  is  made.  #The  incision  crosses  the 
line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  umbilicus. 
The  incision  penetrates  through  the  skin  and  fat  and  through  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  (anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of 
the  rectus),  exposing  the  fibers  of  the  muscle.  The  fibers  of  the 
rectus  are  split  bluntly  with  the  fingers.  The  transversalis  fascia 
(posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus)  is  incised.  The  deep 
epigastric  artery  and  vein  are  encountered,  passing  obliquely  across 
the  bottom  of  the  incision.  These  vessels  are  drawn  to  one  side  or 
are  ligated  double  and  cut  between  the  ligatures.  The  peritoneal 
layer  is  incised.  The  sigmoid  fleiure  is  secured  and  drawn  up  into 
the  incision,  quite  taut,  so  as  to  draw  up  the  slack.  Care  must  be 
exercised  not  to  twist  the  sigmoid  as  it  is  drawn  up  into  the  abdominal 
incision.  Four  or  five  sutures  of  chromic  catgut  are  introduced  in 
the  wall  of  the  bowel.  These  sutures  each  take  several  good,  broad 
bites  in  the  wall  of  the  bowel,  but  they  should  not  penetrate  into  the 
lumen  of  the  bowel.  The  sutures  are  placed  so  as  to  include  the 
strong  longitudinal  stria,  and  are  placed  about  one-half  inch  apart. 
The  ends  of  the  sutures  are  left  quite  long.  The  bowel  is  then 
replaced  in  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  ends  of  the  sutures,  each 
threaded  in  a  large,  curved  needle  and  carried  through  the  corre- 
sponding edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia  (posterior 
layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus) .  The  sutures  are  left  untied  until 
they  have  all  been  introduced.  When  the  sutures  are  tied  they  have 
the  effect  of  securing  the  wall  of  the  sigmoid  against  the  peritoneum 
and  at  the  same  time  they  close  the  incision  by  drawing  the  edges  of 
the  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia  together.  The  edges  of  the 
split  rectus  are  approximated  with  several  sutures  of  plain  catgut. 
The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  sutured  with 
a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut  and  the  skin  finally  closed 
with  an  intracuticular  suture  of  plain  catgut. 

In  cases  of  prolapse  of  the  rectum  the  mesosigmoid  is  unusually 
long.  This  operation  pulls  the  sigmoid  and  the  rectimi  up  taut  and 
anchors  the  bowel  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 
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The  writer  has  used  this  plan  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
of  long  standings  intractable  prolapse^  in  both  children  and  adults^ 
with  uniform  satisfactory  results,  and  with  no  recurrences. 

Besection  and  Amputation  of  the  Beotum. — ^Resection  of  the 
rectum  consists  in  cutting  away  a.  portion  of  the  rectal  tube  in  con- 
tinuity. The  operation  is  usually  done  for  malignant  disease; 
sometimes  for  syphilitic  and  tubercular  disease,  chronic  xdceration, 
stricture,  etc.,  where  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
rectum  (the  ampulla  part),  the  anal  portion  not  being  involved  in 
the  disease.  After  the  diseased  part  has  been  resected  Uie  upper  end 
of  the  rectum  is  brought  down  and  sutured  to  the  lower,  anal  portion. 
In  this  operation  the  sphincter  apparatus  is  not  interfered  with. 
Cases  where  this  procedure  (restriction  of.  an  annular  segment  and 
reunion  of  the  two  ends  of  the  rectum)  is  applicable  are  of  rather 
rare  occurrence. 

Amputation  of  the  rectum  consists  in  removal  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  rectum,  including  the  anal  portion,  or  of  the  entire  rectum. 
If  the  entire  rectum  is  excised  the  operation  may  be  described  as 
extirpation  of  the  rectum  or  excision  of  the  rectum.  Amputation 
of  the  rectum  is  done  for  carcinoma,  e;Kten8ive  ulcerations,  stricture. 

The  upper  end  of  the  bowel  may  be  drawn  down  and  sutured 
to  the  margin  of  the  skin  at  the  original  site  of  the  anus  or  an 
artificial  anus  may  be  established  in  the  left  iliac  region.  In  all 
cases  where  it  has  been  possible  to  preserve  the  sphincter  apparatus, 
external  sphincter  muscle,  the  bowel  may  be  brought  down  and  sutured 
to  the  edges  of  the  skin  about  the  anu8,  with  the  expectation  of 
obtaining  a  fairly  continent  anus.  If  it  has  been  necessary  to 
sacrifice  the  sphincter  apparatus,  however,  it  will  be  better  to 
establish  an  artificial  anus  in  the  left  iliac  region.  A  controllable 
artificial  anus  in  this  region  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  fircal  orifice 
in  the  original  anal  region  over  which  there  is  little  or  no  control. 

The  various  methods  of  resecting  or  amputating  the  rectum, 
entire  or  in  part,  may  be  oonpidered  under  three  heads:  the  perineal 
the  pacral,  and  the  combined  methods. 

A  single  plan  of  operating  will  not  apply  to  all  eases.  The 
method  must  be  adapted,  and  if  necessary  modified,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  each  individual  case.  The  indications  call  for  a  plan 
of  operation  by  which  the  disease  can  be  completely  eradicated  and 
which  will  provide  a  controllable  anal  orifice  either  in  the  original  site 
of  tlie  anus  or  in  the  left  iliac  region. 
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In  those  cases  where  the  tumor  is  within  reach  of  the  examining 
finger,  in  the  anal  region  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  first  portion 
(ampulla)  of  the  rectum,  the  perineal  route  will  be  found  most  con- 
venient for  amputation,  and  the  sacral  route  most  convenient  for 
resection  and  subsequent  end-to-end  anastomosis.  Where  the  tumor 
is  situated  high  up,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
rectum,  or  where  it  involves  the  sigmoid  flexure  (pelvic  colon),  the 
combined  method  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  and, 
furthermore,  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  more  accurate  ex- 
amination of  the  rectum  and  the  adjacent  structures;  of  the  lymph- 
glands  behind  the  rectum,  of  the  liver,  etc.  In  those  cases  where 
the  anal  portion  is  involved  in  the  disease  and  the  sphincter  ap- 
paratus must  be  sacrificed,  the  combined  method  of  operation  with 
the  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus  in  the  left  iliac  region  will 
give  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Preparation  of  the  Patient. — It  is  necessary  that  the  bowels 
be  thoroughly  emptied  before  proceeding  with  any  operation  upon 
the  rectum,  and  this  is  especially  desirable  if  the  operation  involves 
resection  or  excision  of  a  part  or  all  of  the  rectum.  A  period  of 
several  days  to  a  week  should  be  devoted  to  the  proper  preparation 
of  the  patient  for  the  operation.  During  several. days  or  the  week 
preceding  the  operation  the  bowels  are  thoroughly  emptied  by  repeated 
doses  of  cathartics,  but  during  the  twenty-four  hours  immediately 
prior  to  the  operation  no  laxatives  should  be  administered.  The 
rectum  is  irrigated  daily  with  salt  solution.  The  diet  during  the 
last  day  or  two  before  operation  should  be  limited  to  substances  which 
leave  little  or  no  residue  in  the  bowel — eggs,  broths,  albumin  water, 
etc.,  but  no  milk.  During  the  last  twenty-four  hours  preceding  the 
operation  repeated  doses  of  bismuth  and  tincture  of  opium  should 
be  given  to  set  the  bowel  at  rest.  One-half  ho^r  before  operation  a 
hypodermic  dose  of  one-quarter  grain  of  morphine  is  administered. 

If  the  constriction  caused  by  the  growth  is  so  tight  that  diflBculty 
is  experienced  in  emptying  the  bowel  by  laxatives,  then  it  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  an  artificial  anus,  usually  in  the  left  iliac  region. 
This  should  be  done  one  or  two  weeks  before  the  operation  upon  the 
rectum  is  undertaken.  At  the  same  time  that  the  colostomy  is  made 
the  operator  is  able  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  rectum  through 
the  abdominal  incision;  whether  the  rectum  is  movable  or  adherent, 
the  presence  of  affected  lymph-glands,  secondary  deposits  in  the  liver, 
etc.     If  it  is  intended  to  resect  the  diseased  portion  of  the  rectum 
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and  to  draw  the  end  of  the  bowel  down  and  suture  it  to  the  anal 
portion  or  to  the  margin  of  the  anus,  then  the  transverse  colon 
should  be  used  for  the  colostomy  because,  if  the  sigmoid  is  used,  it 
may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  draw  the  end  of  the  bowel  down 
at  the  time  of  the  operation  upon  the  rectum. 

After  resection  or  amputation  of  the  rectum  the  bowels  are  not 
permitted  to  move  for  five  of  six  days,  and  during  this  period  the 
diet  is  restricted  to  eggs,  broths,  albumin  water,  etc.,  but  no  milk, 
so  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  solid  residue  in  the  bowel.  Castor 
oil  given  in  the  evening  is  a  satisfactory  laxative  when  the  time  comes 
to  move  the  bowels. 

Perin/eal  Method. — Working  from  the  perineum  we  may  resect 
a  part  of  the  rectum  and  afterward  reunite  the  ends  of  the  bowel, — 
resectio  recti;  or  a  part  of  the  rectum  or  the  entire  rectum  may  be 
amputated, — amputatio  recti, — and  the  upper  end  of  the  bowel 
brought  down  and  sutured  to  the  margin  of  the  anus.  If  it  has  been 
possible  to  preserve  the  external  sphincter  we  will  have  more  or  less 
complete  control  of  the  bowel.  If  it  has  been  necessary  to  sacrifice 
the  external  sphincter,  there  will  be  no  control  over  the  bowel,  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  faecal  opening  will  be  located  in  a  very 
inconvenient  situation.  It  would  seem  to  be  better,  in  all  cases  where 
it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  sphincter  apparatus,  to  establish  an 
artificial  anus  in  the  left  iliac  region,  which  will  usually  be  quite 
continent. 

Resection  of  the  Rectum  in  Continuity  (Dieffenbaoh). — 
This  operation  may  be  performed  for  excision  of  cicatricial  stricture 
or  for  a  malignant  growth  involving  a  limited  part  of  the  wall  of 
the  rectum  above  the  anal  portion,  the  lower,  anal  portion  being  free 
from  the  disease.  The  diseased  part  of  the  rectum  is  resected  in  its 
continuity,  an  annufar  segment  of  the  rectum  corresponding  to  the 
diseased  area  excised,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  portion  then 
brought  down  and  sutured  to  the  healthy  lower  anal  part.  A  great 
disadvantapjo  in  this  method  of  operation  is  that  the  work  is  done 
from  within  the  rectum,  and  the  wound  and  often  the  peritoneal 
cavity  must  almost  necessarily  become  infected.  It  would  appear  that 
the  sacral  method  (Kraske)  would  be  the  preferable  one  for  resecting 
a  part  of  the  rectum  in  continuity. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position  with  the  buttocks 
raised  high  upon  a  sandbag  placed  underneath  them. 

The  sphincter  is  thoroughly  dilated  and  the  rectum  irrigated 
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with  salt  solution.  The  anal  portion  of  the  rectum  is'divided  by  two 
incisions,  one  of  which,  commencing  within  the  anus,  passes  back- 
ward, dividing  the  anus  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  as  far  back 
as  the  coccyx.  The  second  incision  commences  within  the  anus  and 
passes  forward,  dividing  the  anus  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum 
as  far  forward  as  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  in  the  male  and  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  vagina  in  the  female.  Two  broad,  blunt-pronged  re- 
tractors are  introduced,  one  on  either  side,  and  the  wound  thus  held 
wide  open. 

^  A  transverse  incision  is  made  in  either  side  of  the  rectal  wall 
just  below  the  lower  limits  of  the  disease.  These  incisions  pass 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  rectum  and  divide 
the  lower,  healthy  anal  portion  of  the  rectum  from  the  upper  dis- 
eased part.  A  strip  of  gauze  is  inserted  into  the  upper  diseased  part 
of  the  rectum  to  prevent  its  contents  from  escaping  and  soiling  the 
wound.  The  edge  of  the  upper  diseased  part  of  the  rectum  is 
loosened  all  around  and  secured  with  a  volsella  forceps  or  with  several 
heavy  silk  sutures  which  close  the  end  of  the  bowel  and  at  the  same 
time  serve  as  tractors.  The  diseased  portion  of  the  rectum  is  de- 
tached from  the  loose  connective  tissue  which  surrounds  it.  Making 
steady  traction,  the  diseased  part  of  the  bowel  is  drawn  down  more 
and  more  and  its  separation  from  the  surrounding  connective  tissue 
continued  until  it  is  entirely  free  on  all  sides.  We  are  then  able  to 
pull  down  the  ^nd  of  the  bowel  and  reach  well  beyond  the  upper  limits 
of  the  disease,  at  least  two  inches  above  the  upper  limits  of  the 
disease.  The  separation  of  the  diseased  part  of  the  rectum  is  ac- 
complished chiefly  by- blunt  dissection  with  the  finger  or  the  end  of 
the  blunt-pointed  scissors,  removing  most  of  the  loose  tissue  behind 
the  rectum  at  the  same  time.  Vessels  are  clamped  as  they  are  cut 
during  the  course  of  the  operation.  All  vessels  that  have  been 
clamped  are  ligated. 

In  liberating  the  rectum  anteriorly  we  meet  the  fold  of  peri- 
toneum which  is  reflected  downward  upon  its  front  aspect.  If  this 
is  not  involved  in  the  disease  it  can  usually  be  peeled  away  from  the 
front  wall  of  the  rectum  with  the  flnger  without  opening  into  it. 
If  diseased,  or  if  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  front  wall  of  the 
rectum,  we  may  cut  through  it  close  to  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  and, 
introducing  the  finger  into  the  opening  thus  made,  draw  the  rectum 
down.  A  gauze  pad  is  temporarily  introduced  to  prevent  the  prolapse 
of  intestine  tlirough  the  opening  and  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
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After  the  rectuYn  has  been  drawn  down  for  a  sufficient  distance  the 
opening  in  the  peritoneum  may  be  closed  by  suturing  its  edge  with 
catgut  to  the  peritoneal  layer  that  covers  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
rectum  or  the  opening  may  be  left  unsutured  and  a  strip  of  gauze 
introduced  into  tlie  peritoneal  cavity  for  the  purpose  of  drainage. 
The  end  of  the  gauze  drain  is  left  protruding  through  the  wound  in 
the  perineum,  in  front  of  the  anus.  The  upper  part  of  the  rectum, 
the  part  above  the  disease,  should  not  be  separated  from  its  surround- 
ing parts  any  more  than  is  necessary  to  permit  of  its  being  drawn 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  lower  segment  of  the  bowel  without  tension, 
and  furthermore  one  should  not  work  too  close  to  the  wall  of  the 
rectum,  in  order  not  to  damage  the  blood-supply  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  nutrition  of  the  rectum  might  be  seriously  impaired. 

After  the  rectum  has  been  liberated  to  a  point  beyond  the  upper 
limits  of  the  disease  we  may  proceed  to  excise  the  diseased  por- 
tion. Before  doing  this  two  tractors  of  silk  are  passed  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  rectum  above  the  diseased  area  in 
order  to  steady  it  after  the  diseased  segment  has  been  excised.  When 
this  has  been  accomplished  the  end  of  the  healthy  bowel  is  sutured 
to  the  edge  of  the  lower  segment  (anal  portion).  This  is  done  with 
fine  silk  sutures  which  alternately  pass  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  bowel  and  through  the  mucous  membrane  only.  The  edges 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  incisions  in  the  lower  segment  of  the 
rectum,  including  the  ends  of  the  sphincter,  are  then  brought  together 
in  a  similiar  manner,  and  thus  the  continuity  of  the  bowel  is  restored. 
The  incision  in  the  skin  in  front  of  the  anus  and  that  behind  the 
anus  are  only  partly  closed,  and  a  strip  of  gauze  is  packed  to  the 
bottom  of  each  incision,  as  thorough  drainage  is  imperative. 

A  soft-rubber  tube,  wrapped  around  with  gauze,  is  introduced 
well  up  into  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  beyond  the  line  of  suture. 
This  is  to  prevent  soiling  of  the  suture  line  and  also  to  allow  the 
passage  of  gas  during  the  few  days  immediately  following  the 
operation. 

If  the  peritoneal  pouch  has  been  opened  and  packed  the  end 
of  the  ganze  strip  emerge?  through  the  incision  in  the  perineum  in 
front  of  the  anus. 

Amputation  of  the  Rectum. — In  this  operation  the  anal  por- 
tion and  part  or  all  of  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  are  excised. 
Amputation  of  the  rectum  may  be  accomplished  with  sacrifice  of 
the  entire  sphincter  apparatus, — Lisfranc's  operation;  or  the  external 
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sphincter  may  be  preserved^  in  which  case  we  have  a  fairly  continent 
anus. 

LiSFRANo's  Operation. — This  operation  is  adapted  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  disease  has  already  involved  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum,  the  anal  portion,  and  where  the  lower  end  of  the  bowel 
(sphincter)  cannot  be  saved.  The  operation  consists  in  cutting  well 
beyond  the  anal  margin,  removing  the  anal  portion  and  all  the  con- 
nective tissue  in  both  ischio-rectal  fossae  and  the  rectal  tube  well  up 
beyond  the  site  of  the  disease — ^at  least  two  inches  above  the  apparent 
upper  limit  of  the  disease.  The  end  of  the  bowel  is  then  brought 
down  and  sutured  to  the  margin  of  the  skin  about  the  anus.  In  this 
operation  the  entire  sphincter  apparatus  is  sacrificed ;  hence  the  result 
is  very  unsatisfactory  in  that  there  is  little  or  no  control  over  the 
artificial  anus  which  is  established  at  the  site  of  the  original  anus. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position  with  the  buttocks 
raised  high  upon  a  sandbag  placed  underneath  them.  The  rectum  is 
loosely  packed  with  strip  gauze  to  prevent  leakage  and  to  help  identify 
it  during  the  course  of  the  operation.  The  anus  is  closed  with  several 
silk  sutures,  which  are  left  long  to  serve  as  tractors. 

An  incision  which  encircles  the  anus  is  made  through  the  skin. 
This  incision  is  carried  down  into  the  loose  connective  tissue  about 
the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  and,  when  this  part  of  the  bowel  has 
been  liberated  all  around,  it  is  seized  and  drawn  down.  The  levatores 
ani,  which  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum, 
are  encountered.  The  finger  is  hooked  under  the  levatores  and  they 
are  divided  with  the  scissors  close  to  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  and  then, 
gradually  working  deeper  and  deeper,  the  rectum  is  thoroughly  sep- 
arated all  around  from  the  loose  connective  tissue  which  surrounds 
it  and  is  pulled  down  more  and  more  as  this  step  of  the  operation 
progresses.  The  isolation  of  the  rectum  is  accomplished  chiefly  by 
dissecting  with  the  fingers  or  with  blunt-pointed  scissors. 

If  more  space  is  required,  accessory  incisions  may  be  added.  A 
posterior  incision  which  reaches  from  the  circular  incision  that  sur- 
rounds the  anus  backward  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  may  be  made. 
This  incision  may  still  farther  be  extended  upward  upon  the  back 
of  the  coccyx,  and,  if  necessary,  this  bone  may  be  enucleated,  after 
the  soft  parts  which  cover  it  have  been  separated  with  a  periosteum 
elevator.  An  anterior  incision  may  also  be  added.  This  incision 
passes  forward  from  the  circular  incision  which  surrounds  the  anus, 
as  far  as  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  in  the  male  and  the  posterior  wall 
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of  the  vagina  in  the  female.  This  anterior  incision  not  only  provides 
more  room,  but  allows  the  operator  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the 
location  of  the  urethra  and  vagina  and  may  thus  diminish  the  liability 
of  injuring  these  parts. 

In  isolating  the  rectum  in  the  female  it  will  be  necessary  to 
separate  it  upon  its  anterior  aspect  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
vagina.  The  vagina  may  also  be  involved  in  the  disease,  and  it  will 
then  be  necessary  to  excise  a  part  of  its  wall  together  with  the 
rectum.  In  the  male  the  rectum  has  to  be  separated  anteriorly  from 
the  deep  urethra  and  the  prostate  gland  and  from  the  base  of  the 
bladder. 

As  we  continue  with  the  isolation  of  the  rectum  upon  its  anterior 
aspect  we  meet  the  fold  of  peritoneum  which  dips  down  in  front  of 
the  rectum:  in  the  female  between  the  rectum  and  the  vagina,  in 
the  male  between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder.  If  this  fold  of  peri- 
toneum is  not  involved  in  the  disease,  it  may  be  peeled  away  from 
the  front  wall  of  the  rectum  without  opening  into  it.  At  times, 
however,  it  is  opened,  either  intentionally  when  it  is  diseased  or 
accidentally.  This  is  of  no  special  significance,  especially  if  the 
rectum  itself  has  not  been  opened.  The  opening  in  the  peritoneum 
may  be  closed  by  suturing  its  edge  to  the  peritoneal  layer  that  covers 
the  front  wall  of  the  rectum  with  several  catgut  stiches;  or  it  may 
be  left  unsutured  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  packed  with  gauze.  In 
separating  the  rectum  posteriorly  there  may  be  considerable  hemor- 
rhage. Blood-vessels  that  pass  to  and  from  the  rectum  and  ramify 
upon  the  lateral  walls  of  the  rectum,  branches  of  the  superior  and 
middle  hemorrhoidals,  must  be  secured  with  artery  clamps  and  ligated. 
Diseased  lymph-nodes  which  are  found  situated  behind  the  rectum 
must  also  be  enucleated. 

After  tlie  rectum  has  been  separated  beyond  the  upper  limits 
of  tlie  disease  the  whole  tube  is  pulled  down  and  the  lower  diseased 
portion  is  amputated,  making  a  straight  cut  across  the  bowel.  After 
this  has  been  done  the  edge  of  the  bowel  is  sewed  to  tlie  edges  of 
the  skin  around  the  anus  with  alternating  superficial  and  deep  stitches 
of  silk. 

If  there  have  been  made  accessory  posterior  and  anterior  in- 
cisions, tliese  may  be  closed  with  several  interrupted  sutures.  These 
sutures  must  not  be  placed  too  close  together,  as  there  should  be 
sufficient  space  between  the  sutures  to  allow  free  drainage  from  the 
parts  about  the  rectum. 
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Drainage  is  made  with  strips  of  gauze,  which  are  packed  loosely 
into  the  incision,  both  in  front  and  behind  the  rectum.  The  strip 
of  gauze  behind  the  rectum  should  reach  well  up  into  the  connective- 
tissue  space  between  the  sacrum  and  rectum. 

Amputation  qf  the  Eectum  With  Preservation  of  the 
External  Sphincter. — ^This  operation  is  adapted  to  those  cases 
where  the  growth  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  and 
the  anal  portion  is  not  involved.  If  the  external  sphincter  muscle 
can  be  preserved  we  are  able  to  make  a  new  anus  which  is  fairly  well 
under  control. 


Fig.  251.— Resection  of  the  Rectum  (Quinu).  Shows  incision  encircling  the 
anus  and  extending  'forward  into  the  perineum  and  backward  to  the  tip  of  the 
coccyx.  The  Incision  around  the  anus  is  made  very  close  to  the  anal  margin 
in  order  to  preserve  the  external  sphincter. 


The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position  with  the  but- 
tocks raised  high  upon  a  sandbag  which  is  placed  under  them.  The 
anus  is  stretched  and  the  rectum  irrigated  and  then  packed  with 
strip  gauze. 

A  circular  incision  is  made  in  the  skin  entirely  around  and 
close  to  the  anus.  The  lower  end  of  the  rectum  is  dissected  loose 
from  within  the  external  sphincter,  all  around,  so  that  it  can  be 
pulled  down  and  out  of  the  anal  orifice  for  a  short  distance, — about 
an  inch.  In  this  way  the  external  sphincter  is  left  uninjured.  The 
lower  end  of  the  rectal  tube  which  has  thus  been  dissected  loose  from 
within  the  anal  margin  is  closed  with  several  silk  sutures  which  are 
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left  long  to  BCTTe  aa  tractors.  Glovea  which  have  been  used  for  this 
part  of  the  operation  are  discarded.  The  parts  about  the  anna  are 
again  thoroughly  cleansed  and  the  operator  proceeds  to  resect  the 
rectum  as  a  closed  tube. 

An  incision  is  made  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  incision  that 
encircles  the  anus,  forward,  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  external 
sphincter  as  far  as  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  and  another  incision  back- 
ward through  the  posterior  end  of  the  external  sphincter,  in  the 
middle  line,  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  and  then  continued  farther 
backward  upon  the  coccyx  to  the  base  of  this  bone.    The  coccyx  is 
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the  rectum  is  entered  and  the  rectum  niid  the  loose  connective  tissue, 
lymph- node!!,  etc.,  that  lie  bchir;d  it  all  detached  in  one  masa  from 
the  front  of  llu'  .ijicnim  ;  Mic  IfViiture  nnl  of  cither  side  is  liookcd  down 
with  tlif  finpor  mid  divided  with  tlic  soi^ssoi'p.  Tlie  rectum  is  sepa- 
rated, anlfiioilv,  frniti  the  dwp  urethra,  prostate  gland,  seminal 
vesii'les,  ba?c  "f  hlnddcr  in  tim  mule,  and  fniiu  (he  posterior  wall  of 
Ihe  va,u'i"Ji  in  tlu'  fcniale.  In  the  niiilc  a  cntliuttT  in  the  urethra  will 
indii-^le  (lio  jmsilion  of  tlu'  uiotlira  and  prnlcct  it  from  injury. 
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After  the  levatoreB  atti  have  been  cut  and  the  rectum  separated 
anteriorly  it  may  be  drawn  down  Bufficiently  to  show  the  peritoneal 
fold  which  is  reflected  upon  its.  front  surface.  This  fold  is  incised 
close  to  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  first  around  one  side  and  then 
around  the  other.  The  peritoneal  cavity  which  has  been  thus  opened 
is  packed  temporarily  with  gauze.  The  rectum  may  be  drawn  down 
out  of  the  incision  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  inches.  The  effort 
to  pull  the  rectum  down  still  farther  out  of  the  incision  is  resisted 
by  the  folds  of  peritoneum  that  pass  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
rectum  back  to  the  sacrum,  and  which  correspond  to  the  folds  of 


Fig.  !G3.— Ampulalion  of  the  RMtum  (Qutnu)  Th 
dlTlded  and  the  rKtum  dravD  dovn  atlll  Farther  out  < 
ot  the  urethra,  the  posterior  lurface  ot  the  prostate  and 
of  peritoneum  are  exposed  B  bulb  ot  the  urethra  L  i 
P.,  recto-vealcal  laid  of  peritoneum    PR     proatate  glaod 


butb 
cal  told 


peritoneum  that  form  the  mesosigmoid  (pelvic  colon).  The  superior 
hemorrhoidal  artery  descends  between  these  folds-  to  reach  the  rectum. 
A  clamp  is  applied  to  the  peritoneal  fold,  close  up  to  the  sacrum, 
and  the  fold  divided  in  front  of  the  clamp,  between  the  clamp  and 
the  rectum.  The  clamp  has  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  veBsels  in  its 
grasp.  The  rectum  may  now  be  pulled  down  freely  out  of  the 
incision.  Tlic  rectum  is  drawn  oiit  until  a  portion  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  well  above  the  disease,  can  be  brought  down  into  the  anal 
margin  witliout  tension.  Occasionally  the  mesosigmoid  is  quite  short 
and  resists  the  effort  to  pull  down  the  end  of  the  bowel,  and  it  may 
then  be  necessnry  to  still  further  clamp  and  divide  the  mesosigmoid 
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before  the  desired  part  of  the  rectum  caa  be  brought  down  irithout 
tension.  In  making  tlie  additional  incision  into  the  mesosigmoid 
the  cut  should  be  made  as  close  as  possible  to  its  root  (line  of  attach- 
ment to  the  sacrum)  in  order  to  avoid  iujuring  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  sigmoid  arteries  vhich  are  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the 
bowd. 

All  vessels  that  have  been  clamped  are  ligated  and  the  edge  of 
the  peritoneal  fold  which  was  cut  away  from  the  front  of  the  rectum 


told  or 
Car  out  o[  tba  loci- 
bulb  ot  tbe  uratbra: 
prcHtate  gland;   iB., 


is  sutured  with  plain  catgiit  slilclics  to  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
bowel — sigmoid  flexure,  tlms  closinp  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The 
incisions  in  the  perineum  are  cIo?ed  with  interrupted  silk  stitches 
and  the  anterior  nnd  posterior  ends  of  the  external  sphincter  care- 
fully and  accurately  sutured  together.  The  lower,  diseased  part  of 
the  bowel  is  amputated,  and  tlie  end  of  the  sigmoid  sutured  to  the 
edges  of  t!ie  anal  margin,  all  around,  witJi  silk  sutures  placed  quite 
close  tu^'ctlicr,  spaces  of  one-half  indi  between  them. 

\  niliher  tube  wnippcd  aroiiiul  witli  gauze  is  introduced  into 
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the  rectum  to  permit  the  escape  of  gas,  etc.  A  gauze  strip  is  packed 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the  perineal  incision,  behind  the  anal 
opening,  and  reaching  well  up  into  the  space  between  the  rectum  in 
front  and  the  sacrum  behind,  in  order  to  insure  good  drainage  of 
this  space.  A  second  drainage  strip  is  inserted  into  the  anterior 
part  of  the  incision,  in  front  of  the  anus. 

Vaginal  Method. — Access  to  the  rectum  may  be  obtained 
through  an  incision  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  After  the 
rectmii  has  been  erposed  it  is  detached  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  preceding  operations, — "perineal  method."    After  the  rectum  has 


Fig.  255.— Amputation  of  the  Rectum  (Quinu).  The  rectum  has  been  ampu- 
tated and  the  lower  edge  of  the  sigmoid  sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  anal  incision. 
Qauze  drains  emerge  from  the  Incisions  in  front  of  and  behind  the  anus.  7»  a 
rubber  tube  wrapped  around  with  gauze,  which  is  introduced  Into  the  rectum 
to  permit  the  escape  of  gas,  etc. 

been  resected  or  amputated  the  incision  in  the  vaginal  wall  is  closed 
by  suture. 

Sacral  Boute  (Kraske). — The  rectum  is  approached  through  an 
incision  in  the  sacro-coccygeal  region  after  the  coccyx  and  usually 
a  portion  of  the  sacrum  have  been  removed.  This  plan  of  operation 
is  well  adapted  to  resection  of  a  portion  of  the  rectum,  where  the 
disease  is  limited  to  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  and  the  anal  por- 
tion is  healthy.  It  affords  good  access  to  the  upper  diseased  part  of 
the  bowel.  Through  this  route  the  diseased  portion  may  be  resected 
and  the  upper  end  of  the  bowel  brought  down  and  sutured  to  the 
lower,  anal,  end;  or  the  rectum,  including  the  anal  portion,  may  be 
amputated  and  an  artificial  anus  established  in  the  upper  comer  of 


the  incision.  The  perineal  or  the  combined  method  will  be  found 
more  eatisfactory,  however,  in  those  caeee  where  amputation,  rather 
than  resection,  of  the  rectum  is  to  be  perfonned. 

Eksection  of  the  Rectum  in  Continitity. — The  operation  is 
adapted  to  these  cases  where  the  disease  is  limited  to  a  circumscribed 
part  of  the  bowel  and  the  anal  portion  is  not  involved. 

The  operation  is  described  in  three  steps : — 

1.  Sacral  "Vor  operation":  resection  of  the  coccyx  and  part  of 
the  sacrum. 


Pig.  Ht.—ReaeeUoa  at  the  Rectum  (Kragke).  Tbe  patient  Ilei  upon  the  tOt 
■tdc.  Tbe  iDclBlOD  Is  Indicated  by  IhB  Hlld  line.  It  rcachei  from  tbe  poaterior 
Inferior  IllBC  splui?  to  tbe  tip  ol  the  catcyi.  The  coccyx  la  mucle&ted  and  tbe 
lower  pordOD  at  llie  ancrum  rceectcd  aa  Indicated  hj  tbe  dotted  Hoes  accarilDB 
to  the  amouDt  of  apncc  required. 

2.  HoFcctioii  of  llie  diseased  portion  of  the  bowel. 

;i.  Apposition  of  the  endp  of  fjie  bowel  and  treatment  of  the 
incis^inn,  etc. 

S.tciuL  "Vor  Oi'kiution." — ^Thc  patient  lies  upon  the  left  aide 
(M...bcMf;;^'>.  Willi  Iho  Ih'IIv  Imliiied  tiwanl  th«  Ul.le,  the  lower 
lirnl'^  MUiicwliiit.  flf\e<l  at  Ibe  kiiei'M  and  hi])s.  Many  operators  pre- 
f.T  ih.'  ]>ali.-i.i  l^ill^'  ii|.uti  tlic  r\-M  sid.-  iii:<t.-ii.i  i.f  the  left  or  lie  may 
li.'  Ibil  ii|>t>ri  till-  hIhIomich  witli  ihi'  pflvis  niiscl  liijili  ii]k>ii  a  sandhaj* 
jilihiil  uinK'riU'alli. 

A  sliglitly  curved  inciaion  with  tlie  concavity  toward  the  left  is 
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made.  The  incieion  begina  upon  a  level  with  the  posterior  inferior 
iliac  epine,  about  level  with  the  middle  of  the  sacrum  and  about  two 
inches  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line.  It  is  carried  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  upper  border  of  the  coccyx,  and  from  this  point  it  is  continued 
down  in  the  middle  line  npon  the  coccyx,  ending  at  its  tip.  This 
incision  divides  the  skin,  subcutaneous  fat,  and  superficial  fascia,  and 
exposes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  the  lower  portion  of  the 
gluteus  masimus  muscle,  the  fibers  of  which  nm  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  the  incision.  That  part  of  the  gluteus  maximus  which 
presents  itself  in  the  wound  is  incised  and  retracted  when  the  line 
of  attachment  of  the  greater  and  lesser  Sftcro-sciatic  ligaments  to  the 


Bcral  taramiui 


sacrum  is  exposed.     Those  structures  are  also  divided  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  sacrum. 

Penetrating  through  the  fat  in  the  ischio-reetal  fossa  the  coccy- 
gcus  which  is  attached  to  the  border  of  the  coccys  and  sacrum,  and 
the  levator  ani  which  is  attached  to  the  coccyx  near  its  tip,  are  ex- 
posed. These  muscles  are  covered  over  by  a  thin  fascia — the  anal; 
they  are  divided  with  the  knife  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx.  The  soft  parts  are  separated  with  a  periosteum  elevator  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  coccyx  and  the  bone  then  seized  with  the 
bone  forceps  and  extirpated.  The  sphincter  ani  is  cut  away  from 
the  tip  of  tlie  coccyx  close  to  the  bone.  If  tiio  arteria  sacra  media, 
which  deconds  in  front  of  tlie  sacrum,  is  injured,  it  may  be  clamped 
and  tied. 
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The  levator  ani  and  coccygcus  muscles  having  been  already 
divided,  the  operator  penetrates  through  the  loose,  fatty  tissue  which 
lies  behind  the  rectum  with  the  fingers  so  as  to  expose  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  rectum.  If  this  space  is  not  8ufl5ciently  wide  after 
extirpation  of  the  coccyx  it  will  be  necessary  to  resect  a  portion  of 
the  sacrum.  This  is  done  with  the  chisel  and  mallet.  The  soft  parts 
are  separated  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  with  the  periosteum 
elevator,  and  that  portion  of  the  sacrum  is  resected  which  lies  below 
a  curved  line  that  commences  at  the  left  border  of  the  bone,  just 
below  the  level  of  the  third  posterior  sacral  foramen,  and  which 
terminates  at  the  middle  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum. 

If  necessary  to  get  still  more  room  the  line  of  section  through  the 
sacrum  may  be  carried  straight  across  the  bone  just  below  the  third 
posterior  sacral  foramina  from  the  left  to  the  right  border  of  the 
bone,  thus  removing  all  of  the  sacrum  below  the  third  sacral  foramina. 
The  guide  to  the  location  of  the  third  sacral  foramen  is  the  lower 
end  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation.  The  lower  end  of  the  sacro-iliac 
articulation  lies  just  above  the  lower  margin  of  the  third  posterior 
sacral  foramen. 

In  making  the  resection  of  the  sacrum  it  is  unwise  to  go  above 
the  lower  border  of  the  third  posterior  sacral  foramen  on  account 
of  the  important  structures  which  emerge  from  the  first,  second,  and 
third  anterior  sacral  foramina  (sacral  plexus).  Through  the  fourth 
anterior  sacral  foramen  branches  emerge  which  are  distributed  to 
the  bladder  and  the  rectum.  If  these  branches  are  damaged  some 
disturbance  of  the  function  of  these  organs  will  follow,  but  this  is 
only  temporary,  control  being  rapidly  regained.  If  the  left  half  only 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  sacrum  is  removed,  this  disturbance  will 
be  much  less  marked. 

Resection  of  the  Diseased  Portion  of  the  Rectum. — The 
diseased  part  of  the  rectum  is  freed  upon  its  posterior  aspect  and 
upon  the  sides  from  the  loose  fat  and  connective  tissue  that  sur- 
round it.  It  is  then  separated  upon  its  anterior  aspect.  All  blood- 
vessels are  clamped  and  ligated  as  they  are  cut.  The  separation  of 
the  rectum  is  accomplished  with  the  finger,  and  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  open  into  the  bowel.  When  the  diseased  part  of  the  rectum 
has  been  freed  all  around,  a  heavy  silk  ligature  is  tied  tightly  around 
it  just  helow  the  lower  limits  of  the  disease,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  bowel  is  again  irrigated  and  packed  with  strip  gauze  through 
the  anus.    The  bowel  is  then  divided  below  the  ligature,  thus  cutting 
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the  diseased  part  away  from  tlie  lower,  healthy  anal  portion.  The 
wound  ia  not  soiled,  because  the  diseased  segment  is  shut  olf  by  the 
ligature  which  has  been  applied  about  it,  and  the  lower  anal  segment, 
besides  having  been  thoroughly  irrigated,  is  packed  with  gauze. 

The  diseased  portion  of  the  gut  is  now  seized,  and,  while  trac- 
tion is  made,  it  is  gradually  dissected  out  of  its  bed  of  fat  and 
connective  tissne,  being  thoroughly  isolated  upon  all  sides,  so  that  it 


■  Fig.  2&B.— Resectlan  at  tbe  Rectum  (Xniatc).    Tbe  lover  part  ot  the  rectum 

la  looaened  all  arauDd  and  drawn  out  ot  tbe  IdcIiIod.  A  ligature  I*  tbrown 
arouDd  tbe  rectum  below  tbe  l<»catloa  oE  tbe  disease  and  tbe  bowel  divided 
below  the  llgBtura  u  Indicated  by  tbe  dotted  line. 

can  he  pulled  down  as  far  as  may  be  necessary.  The  detachment  of 
the  bowel  is  accomplished  largely  by  blunt  dissection  with  the  fingers. 
Tn  freeing  the  rectum  upon  its  anterior  aspect,  the  pouch  of 
peritoneum  which  dips  down  upon  its  front  wall,  between  it  and  the 
uterus  and  vagina  in  the  female  and  the  bladder  in  the  male  is 
encountered.  It  may  be  necessary  to  open  the  pouch,  and,  indeed, 
this  is  probably  desirable  in  all  cases,  since  the  bowel  can  then  be 
brought  down  with  much  more  ease.  After  the  opening  has  been 
made  in  the  peritoneal  pouch  it  may  be  enliirgod  by  cutting  with 
the   scissors,   upon   either   side,   close   to   the   wall   of   the   rectum. 
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Through  the  opening  which  iB  thus  made  two  fingers  are  iDtrodnced 
and  the  bowel  pulled  down.  After  the  bowel  hae  been  pulkd  down 
aa  far  as  necessary  the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  peritoneuin  may 
be  sewed  to  the  peritoneal  layer  of  the  eigmoid  flexure  with  plain 
catgut  suture,  thus  closing  oS  the  peritoneal  cavity;  or  else  the  peri- 
toneal pouch  may  be  left  open  and  packed  with  gauze.  If  the  peritoneal 


fold  is  involved  in  the  disease  it  may  be  already  obliterated  by  itfl 
opposing  surfaces  having  become  agglutinated,  or  the  growth  may 
have  extended  still  farther  so  as  to  involve  the  uterus  or  bladder. 
This  will  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  oponition;  but  some  surgeons 
do  not  consider  it  a  counter-indication  to  the  continuance  of  the 
operation,  because,  if  necessary,  the  parts  of  these  organs  that  are 
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involved  may  be  resected.  If  the  peritoneal  fold  is  not  involved  in 
the  disease  it  can  iiBually  be  peeled  away  from  the  front  wall  of  the 
rectum  with  the  finger,  and  in  this  case  the  operation  may  be  com- 
pleted without  opening  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

DieeaBed  lympb-nodes  located  behind  the  rectum,  between  it  and 
the  Eacrum,  should  also  be  enucleated.  There  may  be  considerable 
bleeding  caosed  by  separating  the  rectom  npon  its  posterior  aspect 


and  sides  from  branches  of  the  superior  hemorrhoidal ;   they  ^ould 
be  clamped  and  ligated. 

After  the  bowel  has  been  detached  all  around  it  is  drawn  out 
of  the  incision  as  far  as  possible.  Just  beyond  the  upper  limits  of 
the  disease  a  heavy  silk  ligature  is  thrown  around  the  rectum  and 
tied,  and  the  contents  of  the  diseaaed  portion  of  the  bowel  are  thus 
confined  within  that  part  of  the  bowel  which  is  to  be  resected.  Gauze 
pads  are  plitced  about  and  underneath  the  rectum  to  protect  the 
wound  from  possible  leakage  and  the  diseased  part  is  then  cut  away 
from  the  upper  healthy  portion  of  the  bowet.  Before  the  bowel  is 
divided  an  assistant  grasps  it,  beyond  the  intended  line  of  section, 
with  a  broad,  rubber- sheathed  clamp  or  with  the  fingers  so  that,  when 
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the  diseased  part  is  cut  away,  there  will  be  no  leakage  of  the  bowel 
contents.  The  diseased  portion  having  been  thus  excised,  the  upper 
end  of  the  bowel  is  released  from  the  grasp  of  the  assistant  and 
immediately  packed  with  ganze,  and  we  are  ready  for  the  final  step 
of  the  operation, — ^the  anastomosis  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bowel  to 
the  lower  anal  portion. 

Anastomosis  op  the  Ends  op  the  Bowel. — During  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sutures  that  unite  the  two  ends  of  the  bowel  care  should 
be  taken  that  no  bowel  contents  soil  the  suture  line.  The  gauze 
which  has  been  packed  into  the  upper  segment  of  the  bowel  prevents 
this.  There  should  be  no  tension  whatever  upon  the  upper  segment 
— ^no  tendency  for  it  to  draw  up  into  the  abdomen,  away  from  the 
anal  portion.  Proper  detachment  of  the  bowel  and  opening  of  the 
peritoneal  pouch  will  obviate  this. 

For  uniting  the  ends  of  the  bowel  fine-silk  sutures  are  used. 
The  suture  is  commenced  anteriorly,  in  the  middle  line^  working 
around  upon  either  side  toward  the  back.  The  sutures  should  be 
introduced  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  bowel  and  tied  so  that  the 
knots  are  within  the  lumen  of  the  bowel — they  should  be  interrupted 
and  each  should  include  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  gut, 
and  be  placed  about  %  inch  distant  from  each  other.  The  sutures 
which  are  introduced  last  and  which  join  the  two  segments  of  the 
bowel  posteriorly,  must  be  introduced  from  the  outer  surface  and  do 
not  penetrate  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  bowel.  They 
simply  include  the  outer  coats.  When  these  latter  sutures  have  been 
tied,  it  will  be  found  that  the  knots  are  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
bowel.  Before  completing  the  anastomosis  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
bowel  behind,  a  rubber  tube,  wrapped  around  with  gauze,  is  introduced 
through  the  anus  into  the  bowel,  well  up  beyond  the  line  of  suture. 
This  protects  the  suture  line  and  also  permits  the  escape  of  gas 
during  the  few  days  immediately  following  the  operation.  A  strip 
of  gauze  is  introduced  into  the  wound  down  to  the  line  of  suture  upon 
either  side  of  the  bowel  for  the  purpose  of  providing  drainage  in  the 
event  of  leakage. 

Union  most  often  fails  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  suture  line 
in  the  bowel ;  this  is  due  probably  to  the  damage  done  to  the  vessels  • 
which  supply  the  bowel,  in  isolating  it.  Such  a  break  of  the  suture 
line,  however,  usually  does  no  harm  if  proper  drainage  of  the  wound 
has  been  provided  and  usually  the  resulting  faecal  fistula  closes  spon- 
taneously, or  may  be  closed  by  a  subsequent  operation. 
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Amputation  of  the  Rectum  Including  the  Anal  Portion. — 
If  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  lower  (anal)  portion  of  the  bowel,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  rectum,  the  skin  incision  should  be  pro- 
longed from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  so  as  to  encircle  the  anus.  After 
the  coccyx  and  part  of  the  sacrum  have  been  resected  as  described 
above,  the  whole  length  of  the  bowel,  including  the  anal  portion,  is 
isolated,  beginning  below  at  the  anus  and  working  upward.  Upon 
either  side,  near  the  anus,  the  attachment  of  the  levator  ani  is 
separated  from  the  rectum  with  the  scissors,  working  close  to  the 
wall  of  the  rectum.  At  times,  some  di£Sculty  in  separating  the 
rectum  from  the  prostate  or  the  vagina  is  experienced.  A  catheter 
is  introduced  into  the  bladder  as  a  precautionary  measure  to  indicate 
the  location  of  the  urethra.  When  the  bowel  has  been  isolated  to  a 
point  beyond  the  upper  limits  of  the  disease,  a  ligature  is  thrown 
around  the  rectum  and  the  diseased  portion  cut  away.  The  end  of 
the  proximal  (upper)  part  of  the  bowel  into  which  a  strip  of  gauze 
has  been  packed  is  then  sewed  to  the  margins  of  the  skin  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  incision  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sacrum  with  inter- 
rupted silk  sutures.  The  woimd  is  then  packed  carefully  about  the 
bowel,  above  and  below,  and  the  skin  incision  partly  closed  with 
several  silk  sutures.  The  bowel  may  be  twisted  through  a  quarter  of 
a  circle  before  uniting  it  to  the  margin  of  the  skin,  with  the  idea  of 
making  the  artificial  anus  more  continent.  A  faecal  fistula  in  this 
position  is  very  inconvenient.  Better  to  establish  an  artificial  anus 
in  the  left  iliac  region. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  possible  to  preserve  the  external 
sphincter  muscle.  Under  these  circumstances  the  end  of  the  bowel  may 
be  drawn  down  and  sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  anal  margin  after 
the  mucous-membrane  layer  has  been  dissected  away  from  within 
the  anal  ring. 

Combined  Method  (also  Called  the  Abdomino-Ferineal,  Abdomino- 
Anal,  etc.). — This  operation  is  suitable  for  cancer  involving  the  upper 
part  of  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  (pelvic  colon).  With  many 
surgeons  this  is  the  operation  of  choice  for  practically  all  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  rectum.  Up  to  the  present  the  immediate  mortality 
lias  l)ocn  lii^^li,  csjHH'ially  in  fat  men. 

By  the  combined  method  the  diseased  portion  of  the  bowel  (pelvic 
colon  and  rectum)  is  detached  through  the  abdominal  incision  and 
then  removed  later  thrttigh  an  incision  in  the  perineum.  The  proxi- 
mal end  of  the  bowel  is  either  fixed  in  an  incision  in  the  abdominal 
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wall  and  a  permanent  artificial  anus  thus  established;  or  else  it  is 
pulled  down  and  sutured  to  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  (if  the 
lower  portion  has  been  left  remaining)  or  to  the  edge  of  the  original 
anal  margin. 

Combined  Operation  with  the  Establishment  of  an  Abti- 
FioiAL  Iliac  Anus. — This  operation  is  less  complicated  than  some  of 
the  others  that  may  be  practiced  by  the  combined  method.  It  permits 
of  very  radical  excision  of  the  diseased  parts  and  gives  an  artificial 
anus  which  is  quite  continent.  The  operation  may  be  described  in 
two  steps,  the  abdominal  and  the  perineal. 

The  Abdominal  Step. — ^The  patient  is  placed  in  the  Trendel- 
enberg  position  and  an  incision  made  in  the  middle  line  from  the 
symphysis  pubis  upward  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  inches.  The 
liver  is  examined  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  free  from  metastatic 
growth.  In  men,  in  order  to  gain  enough  room,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  incise  the  recti  muscles  close  to  their  attachment  to  the  pubic 
bones.    This  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

The  small  intestines  are  pushed  up  toward  the  diaphragm  and 
held  thus,  out  of  the  way,  by  several  gauze  pads.  The  sigmoid  fiexure 
is  secured  well  above  the  location  of  the  disease  and  followed  downward 
to  the  point  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  rectum,  opposite  the 
third  sacral  vertebra.  This  part  of  the  sigmoid  fiexure  which  lies 
loose  in  the  pelvic  cavity  is  called  the  pelvic  colon  and  was  formerly 
described  as  the  first  part  of  the  rectum.  The  growth  is  examined, 
whether  movable  or  adherent  to  adjacent  organs.  Investigation  is  also 
made  as  to  the  degree  of  involvement  of  the  lymph-nodes  behind  the 
rectum,  and  along  the  course  of  the  internal  iliac  vessels.  It  must  also 
be  determined  whether,  after  the  diseased  part  has  been  excised,  there 
will  be  enough  of  the  sigmoid  (pelvic  colon)  remaining  to  permit  the 
end  of  the  bowel  to  be  brought  down  and  sutured  to  the  anal  portion 
of  the  rectum  or  to  the  margin  of  the  anus ;  or  whether  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  make  an  artificial  anus  in  the  left  iliac  region. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  ample  room  to  make  the  necessary 
investigation  in  tlie  female  pelvis,  whereas,  in  the  male,  and  es- 
pecially in  fat  men,  the  pelvic  cavity  is  narrow  and,  at  times,  con- 
siderable diHiculty  will  be  experienced  in  exploring  the  pelvis  and 
carrying  out  tlie  steps  of  the  operation. 

If  it  is  decided  to  proceed  with  the  operation  the  sigmoid  is 
drawn  up  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  incision,  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents by  stripping  between  the  fingers  and  surrounded  by  two  heavy 
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silk  ligatures  which  are  passed  through  the  mesosigmoid  and  placed 
fairly  cloae  together.  *  The  bowel  is  divided  between  the  ligatnres. 
The  end  of  each  segment  of  the  bowel  is  cleansed  and  then  inverted 
and  secured  thus  with  a  purse-string  suture  of  silk,  which  is  placed 
in  the  wall  of  the  bowel  about  one  inch  beyond  the  ligatured  end.  The 
end  of  the  bowel  is  inverted,  the  putae-string  pulled  tight  and  tied. 


Fig.  2«l.— Blood-supply  ot  ibe  SlgmoJd  Flmure,  and  Reclum.  C.8.,  uterlK 
cotlca  slDlstn;  I.H,,  Interior  bemorrboldal:  I.U.,  Interior  meecDlfrlc;  U.H., 
middle  hcmorrboldal :  8,  alsiuold  arterfea;  B.B,,  superior  bemorrboldal. 

Both  ends  of  the  bowel  are  treated  in  this  manner.    The  ends  of  the 
purse-strings  are  left  long  to  serve  as  tractors. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  artificial  iliac  anus  an  incision  is  made 
in  the  left  iliac  region,  penetrating,  "grid-iron"  fashion,  between 
the  fibers  of  the  several  abdominal  muscles  and  the  end  of  the  upper 
segment  of  the  bowel  drawn  out  through  the  incision  for  a  distance 
of  three-quarters  of  an  incli  with  the  tails  of  the  purse-string  stiture 
whinh  wore  left  long  for  this  purpose.  The  end  of  the  bowel  is  fixed 
in  the  incision  by  several  sutures  of  chromic  catgut.  No.  1,  which 
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secure  the  end  of  the  bowel  to  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  trans- 
versalis  fascia  in  a  manner  quite  analogous  to  that  described  for 
colostomy,  page  488.  The  bowel  is  not  opened  for  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation,  depending  upon  the  conditions 
in  each  case — degree  of  distention,  etc.  To  open  the  bowel  the  purse- 
string  is  cut  and  the  end  of  the  bowel  everted  and  opened. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  is  devoted  to  the  lower  piece  of 
the  bowel — the  portion  which  is  to  be  excised.  The  mesentery  of 
this  part  of  the  bowel  is  tied  oflf  with  one  or  two  ligatures  of  catgut. 
These  ligatures  are  passed  double  with  the  blunt  carrier^  so  that 
after  they  have  been  tied,  the  mesentery  may  be  cut  between  them. 
The  mesosigmoid  is  thus  treated,  using  as  many  ligatures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  tie  it  off  as  far  down  as  the  point  where  it  ceases  to 
exist — where  the  pelvic  colon  becomes  the  rectum — opposite  the  third 
sacral  vertebra.  The  inferior  mesenteric  vessels  are  sought  between 
the  folds  of  the  mesosigmoid,  to  the  left  of,  and  upon  a  level  with, 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  At  this  point  the  inferior  mesenteric 
artery  dips  down  into  the  pelvis  to  become  the  superior  hemorrhoidal. 
It  rests  upon  the  bifurcation  of  the  left  common  iliac  artery  and  is 
in  close  relationship  with  the  ureter.  Just  before  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric dips  into  the  pelvis  to  become  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  it  gives 
off  the  sigmoid  arteries,  usually  two  in  number,  which  are  distributed 
to  and  are  essential  for  the  nutrition  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  In 
their  course  to  the  sigmoid  these  vessels  run  between  the  layers  of 
the  mesosigmoid,  breaking  up  into  numerous  branches  which  com- 
municate witli  each  other  and  form  a  series  of  arches  before  they 
reach  the  bowel.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  tying  the  superior  hemor- 
rhoidal, to  apply  the  ligature  below  the  point  where  the  sigmoid 
arteries  are  given  off  from  the  inferior  mesenteric. 

The  peritoneum  which  covers  the  rectum  is  incised  downward, 
along  each  side  of  the  rectum  and  below,  across  the  front  of  the 
rectum — where  it  is  reflected  forw^ard  on  to  the  bladder  in  the  male 
and  on  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  in  the  female.  The  rectum, 
including  ail  tlie  loose  connective  tissue  and  lymph-nodes  that  are 
situated  behind  it,  between  it  and  the  front  surface  of  the  sacrum, 
is  peeled  out  in  one  mass.  This  is  done,  bluntly,  with  the  fingers, 
cleaninc:  tlio  ])arts  away  clear  back  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
sacrum.  The  pacro-niedia  artery  is  secured  and  ligated  just  below  its 
origin  from  the  point  where  the  aorta  bifurcates,  before  beginning 
this  part  of  the  operation.     Working  downward  along  the  sides  of 
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the  rectum  some  bands  of  connective  tissue^  including  the  middle 
hemorrhoidal  arteries,  are  met  with  and  may  be  clamped  before  being 
torn  or  cut  close  to  the  wall  of  the  rectum.  Below  and  anteriorly,  in 
the  male,  the  rectum  is  separated  from  the  base  of  the  bladder  and 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  prostate;  in  the  female  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  vagina,  uterus.  The  isolation  of  the  rectum  is 
continued  downward  as  far  as  the  attachment  of  the  levator  ani  muscle 
upon  either  side.  In  enucleating  affected  lymph-nodes,  etc.,  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  injure  the  ureters  as  they  dip  down  into  the 
pelvis  at  the  sacro-iliac  synchondroses.  It  is  also  necessary  to  again 
avoid  the  ureters  in  separating  the  rectum  below,  from  the  base  of 
the  bladder,  as  the  ureters  pass  forward  in  this  situation  close  to  the 
sides  of  the  rectum  to  reach  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  would  be  in 
danger  of  being  injured. 

After  the  pelvic  colon  and  rectum  have  been  completely  detached 
tliey  are  pushed  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis  and  the  torn 
edges  of  the  peritoneum  are  brought  together  with  sutures  so  as  to 
restore  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.  The  detached 
rectum  and  pelvic  colon  thus  lie  below  the  restored  peritoneal 
lining  of  the  pelvic  floor.  The  abdominal  part  of  the  operation  is 
thus  complete  and  the  extirpation  of  the  rectum  from  below  remains 
to  be  accomplished. 

Pebineal  Step. — ^The  technique  of  this  part  of  the  operation 
does  not  differ  from  that  described  under  "Perineal  Method/^  "Lis- 
franc's  operation,^^  page  591. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position,  the  legs  flexed 
upon  the  abdomen  and  the  buttocks  raised  high  upon  a  sandbag  placed 
underneath  them. 

The  rectimi  is  loosely  packed  with  strip  gauze  through  the  anus, 
and  the  anus  closed  with  several  silk  sutures.  An  incision  is  made 
which  encircles  the  anus  and  reaches  back  to  the  coccyx  (see 
page  591).  The  rectum  is  then  detached,  working  from  below  up- 
ward, separating  it  from  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  in 
the  male  and  from  the  vagina  in  the  female,  until  the  point  is  reached 
where  the  levatores  ani  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  rectum. 
This  represents  the  boundary  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
the  operation.  The  levatores  ani  are  cut  close  to  the  wall  of  the 
rectum  and  the  rectum  then  removed.  The  perineal  incision  is  closed 
in  part  and  a  plug  of  gauze  left  in  for  drainage. 

The  entire  operation   can   be  done  by   a  single  operator  or  a 
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second  operator  may  do  the  work  from  below.  The  abdominal  incision 
may  be  left  open  (or  partly  closed  with  a  few  temporary  sutures) 
until  the  perineal  part  of  the  operation  has  been  completed,  when 
the  first  operator  or  the  single  operator,  if  only  one,  may,  with  a 
change  of  gloves,  complete  the  operation  by  suturing  the  edges  of 
the  torn  peritoneal  lining  of  the  pelvic  floor  and  closing  the  abdominal 
incision. 

Combined  Operation  with  Suture  of  the  End  of  the  Sig- 
moid TO  THE  Anal  Margin  or  to  the  Anal  Portion. — In  those 
cases  where  there  is  a  sufficient  length  of  sigmoid  flexure  (pelvic  colon) 
left  after  the  diseased  part  of  the  bowel  has  been  resected,  it  may 
be  decided  to  pull  down  the  end  of  the  sigmoid  and  suture  it  to  the 
anal  margin  if  it  has  been  possible  to  preserve  the  external  sphincter; 
or  to  anastomose  it  to  the  anal  portion  of  the  rectum  if  this  part 
remains.  Special  care  will  be  necessary  to  preserve  enough  of  the 
blood-Fupply  of  the  sigmoid  to  insure  the  nutrition  of  the  end  of  the 
bowel  which  is  drawn  down  for  suture,  to  the  anal  margin  or  to  the 
anal  portion  of  the  rectum.  Care  must  be  exercised,  in  ligating  the 
superior  hemorrhoidal,  to  secure  the  vessel  below  the  level  of  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum,  that  is,  below  the  point  where  the  sigmoid 
branches  are  given  oflf  from  the  inferior  mesenteric.  The  sigmoid 
flexure  (pelvic  colon)  depends  upon  these  vessels  for  its  vascular 
supply  (see  Fig.  261). 

With  Suture  of  the  End  of  the  Bowel  to  the  Anal 
Margin. — ^The  abdomen  is  opened  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  drawn 
up  into  the  incision  and  cut  across,  low  down,  as  close  to  the  growth 
as  may  be,  between  two  heavy  silk  ligatures  which  have  been  tied 
around  the  bowel. 

The  ends  of  the  ligatures  are  left  long  to  serve  as  tractors.  The 
two  ends  of  the  gut  are  carefully  cleansed.  The  end  of  the  upper 
segment  is  wrapped  in  gauze  and  placed  to  one  side  temporarily. 
The  mesosignioid,  corresponding  to  the  lower  segment,  is  tied  oflf 
with  one  or  two  ligatures  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  mesentery 
ceases  to  exist,  where  the  pelvic  colon  becomes  continuous  with  the 
rectum.  The  ligatures  are  each  applied  double  so  that  the  megentery 
can  bo  divided  between  them.  The  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery  is 
secured  below  the  level  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  below  the 
point  where  the  si<rmoid  branches  are  given  oil  from  the  inferior 
mesenteric.  Tho  (h'tac-linient  of  the  roctnni  is  continued  as  far  down 
as  possible. 
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A  second  operator  working  from  below,  through  the  perineal 
incision,  detaches  the  rectum  and  removes  it  (see  "Amputation  of 
Rectum,"  etc.,  page  593),  and  then  passes  a  forceps  up  througli  the 
perineal  incision  into  the  pelvic  cavity  and  grasps  the  ends  of  the 
silk  ligature  which  closes  the  endi  of  the  upper  segment  of  the  bowel 
(the  end  of  the  sigmoid),  and  draws  this  part  of  the  bowel  down  and 
out  through  the  anal  incision.  The  bowel  should  come  down  without 
any  tension  whatever.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  drawing  the 
end  of  the  bowel  down  to  the  anal  margin  on  account  of  tlie  shortness 
of  the  mesentery  that  attaches  it  near  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 
This  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  incising  the  mesosigmoid  near  its 


Fig.  262.— Resection  of  Rectum,  Abdomlno-anal  Method.     The  diseased  portion 
has  been  tied  off  and  cut  away  from  the  healthy  bowel  above  and  below. 

attachment  to  the  pelvic  brim  and  without  jeopardizing  its  blood- 
supply,  provided  the  sigmoid  arteries  which  are  given  off  from  the 
inferior  mesenteric  just  before  it  dips  into  the  pelvic  cavity  to 
become  the  superior  hemorrhoidal,  are  not  injured. 

The  end  of  the  sigmoid  which  has  been  drawn  down  and  out 
through  the  anal  incision  is  sutured  to  the  edges  ot  the  skin  around 
the  anus.  If  the  external  sphincter  has  been  preserved  we  may 
expect  a  fairly  continent  anus. 

With  Anastomosis  of  the  End  op  the  Sigmoid  to  the  Lower, 
Anal  Portion. — ^The  diseased  portion  of  the  bowel  may  be  resected 
by  the  operator  working  through  the  abdominal  incision,  leaving  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum  so  that  the  end  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  may 
be  aiiastoinosed  to  this  lower  portion  of  the  rectum.     (Fig.  262.) 

Two  heavy  silk  ligatures  are  tied  around  the  lower  part  of  the  rec- 
tum after  it  has  been  detached,  and  the  diseased  part  of  the  bowel  is 
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removed  by  dividing  the  bowel  between  the  two  ligatures.  A  second 
operator  working  from  below  inserts  a  forceps  through  the  anus,  up  into 
the  blind  pocket  which  corresponds  to  the  lower,  anal  part  of  the  rectum 
and  seizes  the  tied-off  end  and  draws  it  out  through  the  anus,  thus 
everting  this  part  of  the  bowel — turning  it  inside  out.    This  step  of 


Fig.  263.— Resection  of  the  Rectum,  Abdomlno-anal  Method.  The  lower, 
anal  segment  of  the  rectum  is  everted  through  the  anal  orifice.  The  forceps 
is  passed  up  through  the  lower,  everted  end  of  the  bowel  and  grasps  the  end 
of  the  upper  segment 

the  operation  may  be  facilitated  by  the  first  operator,  from  above, 
pushing  the  tied  end  of  the  lower  piece  of  the  rectum  into  the  grasp 
of  the  forceps  or  the  tails  of  the  ligature  which  secures  the  end  of 


Pig.  264.— Roscction  of  the  Rectum,  Abdomino-anal  Method.  The  upper 
Bcgmrnt  has  been  drawn  down  tbrough  the  lower,  everted  segment  The  edges 
of  the  two  segments  have  been  sutured  together  and  the  parts  are  ready  to  be 
returned  Into  the  pelvis. 

this  so^ient  of  the  bowel  may  be  threaded  in  the  eye  of  a  probe  and 
the  probe  pushed  througli  the  middle  of  the  tied-off  stump  and  out 
tlirough  tlie  anus.  The  tails  of  the  ligature  may  then  be  used  as 
tractors  to  evert  the  lower  segment  of  the  bowel.  The  ligature  is 
removed  from  the  end  of  the  everted  lower  end  of  the  bowel  and  the 
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forceps  is  again  passed  up  into  the  pelvis  through  the  everted  anal 
portion.  The  tails  of  the  suture  which  secures  the  end  of  the  sigmoid 
portion  are  seized  and  this  end  of  the  bowel  is  pulled  down  and  out 
through  the  everted  anal  portion,  "telescope"  fashion.  The  edges 
of  the  two  segments  are  sewed  together,  all  around,  with  interrupted 
silk  sutures  placed  close  together.  The  edges  of  the  two  segments 
are  thus  united  very  accurately. 

After  the  end  of  the  sigmoid  has  been  sutured  to  the  anal  por- 
tion tlie  bowel  is  returned  through  the  anus  into  the  pelvic  cavity. 
A  plug  of  gauze  is  introduced  through  an  incision  which  is  made 
behind  the  anus,  reaching  well  up  into  the  pelvis,  into  the  connective- 
tissue  space  behind  the  rectum,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  A  rubber 
tube  wrapped  around  with  gauze  is  introduced  into  the  rectum,  up 
beyond  the  line  of  suture,  to  protect  the  suture  line  and  to  permit 
the  escape  of  gas. 

The  operator  from  above  restores  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the 
pelvic  floor  by  suturing  the  torn  edges  of  the  same  and  closes  the 
abdominal  incision. 


PART  VII. 

HERNIA,  SPERMATIC  CORD.  TESTES,  ETC. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Oroin. — ^The  groin  may  be  divided 
into  the  inguinal  and  femoral  regions.  These  parts  may  be  consid- 
ered more  or  less  together,  on  account  of  the  close  relationship  that 
exists  between  them. 

The  inguinal  region  corresponds  to  that  part  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  which  lies  just  above  Pouparfs  ligament,  and  is 
traversed  by  a  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  spermatic  cord,  in  the 
male,  and  the  round  ligament,  in  the  female.  By  invaginating  the 
integument  of  the  scrotum,  the  finger  may  be  introduced  into  this 
canal. 

The  femoral  region  corresponds  to  the  upper  anterior  part  of 
the  thigh — the  area  immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament.  Under- 
neath Pouparfs  ligament,  between  it  and  the  pubic  bone,  there  is  a 
space  through  which  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  anterior  crural  nerve, 
and  the  femoral  vessels,  etc.,  pass  from  the  abdomen  into  the  thigh. 

The  SuPEUFiciAL  Layer  of  the  Superficial  Fascia. — Be- 
neath the  skin  of  the  groin  there  is  a  loose  connective-tissue  layer 
which  contains  a  varying  amount  of  fat,  and  in  which  the  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  lymphatic  glands,  etc.,  are  located.  This  layer  is 
called  the  superficial  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia.  In  some  subjects 
it  is  very  thick.  It  is  continuous  with  the  general  fatty  layer  of  the 
body.  In  the  male  it  is  continued  on  to  the  penis,  where  it  is  thin 
and  loose,  forming  one  of  the  coats  of  that  organ,  and  in  the  scrotum 
is  continued  into  the  dartos.  From  the  scrotum  it  may  be  traced 
back  into  the  perineum,  where  it  is  known  as  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  In  the  female  it  is  continuous  with 
the  fatty  layer  of  the  labia  majora,  each  one  of  which  corresponds 
to  one-half  of  the  scrotum.  The  vessels  which  are  found  in  this 
layer,  and  which  may  be  cut  in  making  the  skin  incisions  in  operating 
upon  these  parts,  are  the  superficial  epigastric,  superficial  circumflex 
iliac,  and  superficial  external  pubic  arteries,  together  with  their  cor- 
responding veins. 
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The  Lymphatic  Glands. — The  lymphatic  glands  of  this  region 
are  arranged  in  two  groups :  one  group,  the  inguinal,  is  spread  along 
Pouparf  8  ligament,  and  drains  the  external  genitals,  scrotum,  penis, 
etc. ;  the  other  group  lies  along  the  saphenous  vein,  and  in  and  about 
the  saphenous  opening.  These  drain  the  lower  limb.  In  extirpating 
the  inguinal  group  of  glands  there  is  but  little  hemorrhage,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  avoid  the  spermatic  cord.  In  extirpating  the  lower, 
femoral,  group  there  may  be  considerable  hemorrhage,  and  one  must 
avoid  injury  to  the  internal  saphenous  vein  and  to  the  femoral  vein, 
especially  when  excising  those  glands  that  are  lodged  in  the  saphe- 
nous opening. 

The  Deep  Layer  of  the  Superficial  Fascia. — After  the  fatty 
layer  has  been  removed  from  this  region  the  deep  layer  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia  is  exposed.  This  fascia  is  thin,  and  covers  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  external  oblique  muscle  in  the  inguinal  region,  and  the 
fascia  lata  in  the  femoral  region.  It  is  adherent,  in  the  middle  line, 
to  the  linea  alba,  and,  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  to  the  fascia 
lata.  In  the  male  it  forms  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  penis,  and  is 
continued  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  forms  the  dartos,  and  backward 
beyond  the  scrotum,  into  the  perineum,  where  it  forms  the  deep  layer 
of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  In  the  perineum  it  is  attached 
laterally  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes,  and  behind  to  the  transverse  peri- 
neal raph6.  In  the  female  this  layer  is  continued  into  the  labia 
majora.  This  fascia  is  firmly  attached  to  the  margins,  or  pillars,  of 
the  external  ring,  and  is  known  as  the  external  spermatic  fascia. 
Entrance  into  the  inguinal  canal  cannot  be  effected  until  this  layer 
of  fascia  has  been  incised.  From  the  margins  of  the  ring  this  layer 
of  fascia  is  continued  downward,  surrounding  the  cord  and  forming 
one  of  its  investments,  and  below,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  found 
in  the  scrotum  as  the  dartos.  Below  Poupart's  ligament,  in  the 
femoral  region,  this  layer  of  fascia  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  margins 
of  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  where  it  is  perforated 
by  numerous  vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  is  called  the  cribriform 
fascia.  From  this  point  on,  the  inguinal  and  femoral  regions  may  be 
studied  separately. 

The  Inguinal  Region. — The  inguinal  region  is  the  site  of  in- 
guinal hernia.  After  removing  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascia  from  the  inguinal  region  (including  the  margins  of  the  exter- 
nal ring),  we  expose  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  and  tKe 
external  inguinal  ring,  into  which  the  finger  may  be  introduced,  vid 
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from  which  the  spennatic  cord  (the  round  ligament  in  the  female) 
is  seen  to  emerge. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  the  strong,  smooth, 
glistening,  bluish-white,  fibrous  expansion  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle.  Its  fibers  have  an  oblique  direction  downward  and  inward 
toward  the  middle  line,  and  join  with  each  other  in  the  linea  alba. 
The  lower  fibers  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  col- 
lected into  a  thick  bundle  to  form  Pou part's  ligament. 

Poupart's  ligament  is  a  strong,  fibrous  band  which  extends  from 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  downward  and 
inward  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  Both  these  bony  processes  are 
easily  made  out;  the  latter,  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  is  readily  felt 
beneath  the  soft  parts  upon  the  upper  border  of  the  pubic  bone, 
about  tliree- fourths  inch  from  the  symphysis.  The  fibers  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  immediately  above  Poupart^s 
ligament  pass  inward  toward  the  middle  line,  interlacing  with  those 
from  the  opposite  side,  and  are  attached  to  the  symphysis,  and  there 
is  thus  left  a  triangular  opening  in  the  aponeurosis,  which  is  called 
the  external  inguinal  ring.  This  so-called  ring  is  simply  a  split  in 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique.  Its  outer  or  lower  border, 
or  pillar,  is  formed  by  Poupart's  ligament;  its  inner  or  upper 
border,  or  pillar,  is  formed  by  those  fibers  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  which  are  attached  in  the  middle  line  to  the  sym- 
physis, interlacing  with  those  of  the  opposite  side.  The  apex  of  this 
opening  is  directed  upward  and  outward;  its  base  corresponds  to  the 
crest,  or  upper  surface,  of  the  body  of  the  pubic  bone,  that  portion 
of  the  bone  which  is  included  between  the  pubic  spine,  to  which  Pou- 
part's  ligament  is  attached,  and  tlie  symphysis.  Various  stay  fibers 
are  seen  in  the  aponeurosis,  passing  from  below  upward  and  inward, 
near  the  apex  of  the  external  ring.  These  serve  to  bind  the  pillars 
of  the  ring  firmly  together,  and  are  called  the  intercolumnar  fibers. 

The  spermatic  cord  (round  ligament  in  the  female)  is  seen 
emerging  from  the  external  ring,  and  a  director  may  be  introduced 
through  the  ring  upward  and  outward  into  the  inguinal  canal.  Prom 
the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament — i.e.,  from  the  external  pillar 
of  the  ring — a  triang\ilar  sheet  of  fibers  is  given  off,  which  is  reflected 
upward  and  inward  toward  the  middle  line,  and  is  continued  into  the 
anterior  laver  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle.  This  is  called  the 
triangular  ligament,  or  Collos's  ligament,  and  is  situated  behind  the 
inner  end  of  the  external  ring,  and  in  front  of  the  conjoined  tendon, 
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and  serves  to  strengthen  this  part.  If  we  examine  still  further  this 
inner  end  of  Ponpart's  ligament, — i,e.,  the  external  pillar  of  the 
ring, — we  find  given  off  from  its  lower  border,  just  before  its  attach- 
ment to  the  pubic  spine,  a  strong  triangular  band,  which  is  attached 
to  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  a  prominent  ridge  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  pubic  bone,  which  is  continued  outward  and  backward  from 
the  pubic  spine  to  the  edge,  or  brim,  of  the  true  pelvis.  This  band 
is  known  as  Qimbemat's  ligament.  It  presents  an  outer,  sharp, 
curved  edge,  and  is  of  much  anatomical  interest  in  the  study  of 
femoral  hernia. 

The  Inguinal  Canal, — The  inguinal  canal  is  an  oblique  slit  in 
the  abdominal  wall,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  greater 
the  intra-abdominal  pressure,  the  tighter  its  closure.  It  is  from  4 
to  5  cm.  (one  and  one-half  inches)  long,  and  lies  above  and  parallel 
with  Poupart's  ligament.  It  terminates  beneath  the  integument  at 
the  external  inguinal  ring,  a  triangular  opening  in  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique,  which  is  located  just  above  the  crest  of  the 
pubes. 

If  we  introduce  a  director  through  the  external  ring  into  the 
inguinal  canal,  and  pass  it  in  a  direction  upward  and  outward  under- 
neath the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  to  a  point  about  half 
an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament, — i.e.,  the  location  of 
the  internal  ring, — and  then  split  the  aponeurosis  upon  this,  we 
open  up  the  inguinal  canal  and  expose  its  contents:  the  spermatic 
cord,  in  the  male;  the  round  ligament,  in  the  female.  The  cut  edges 
of  the  aponeurosis  should  be  seized  with  artery  forceps  and  separated 
freely  from  the  underlying  parts  with  the  finger.  The  spermatic 
cord  is  a  structure  as  big  around  as  the  little  finer.  It  is  made  up 
of  the  vas  deferens,  which  is  the  efferent  duct  of  the  testicle;  the 
artery  of  the  vas  deferens  and  the  cremasteric  artery,  and  their 
corresponding  veins;  the  spermatic  artery,  and  the  pampiniform 
venous  plexus.  As  tliei=e  structures  traverse  the  inguinal  canal  they 
are  all  bound  together  into  a  single  rounded  cord  by  a  strong  sheath 
of  fascia,  the  infundibular  process  of  the  transversalis  fascia.  De- 
scending upon  the  cord  are  also  seen  the  fibers  of  the  cremaster 
njuscle,  which  are  derived  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  internal  oblique 
in  the  descent  of  the  testes.  The  cord  is  also  accompanied,  in  its 
course  through  the  inguinal  canal,  by  the  genital  branch  of  the 
genito-crural  nerve  and  the  inguinal  branch  of  the  ilio-inguinal 
nerve. 
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After  the  inguinal  canal  has  been  opened  by  splitting  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  external  oblique,  the  free,  curved,  fleshy  edge  of  the 
internal  oblique  is  exposed  to  view.  This  muscle,  the  part  seen  here, 
arises  from  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligameni  If  the  edge  of  this 
muscle  is  raised  and  drawn  upward  and  outward  for  a  short  distance, 
or  incised,  we  expose  the  transversalis  muscle,  which  lies  beneath  toe 
internal  oblique.  That  portion  of  the  transversalis  which  is  thus 
exposed  arises  from  the  outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is 
covered  by  the  internal  oblique,  and  is  not  seen  until  the  edge  of 
this  latter  muscle  has  been  drawn  aside. 

Toward  the  outer  part  of  the  inguinal  canal  these  two  muscles, 
where  they  arise  from  Poupart's  ligament,  are  situated  for  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord.  They  then  arch  inward 
above  the  cord,  and,  joining  with  each  other,  become  tendinous,  and, 
as  the  conjoined  tendon,  descend  behind  the  cord,  to  be  attached  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  pubic  bone;  i.e.,  the  crest  and  the  pectin- 
eal line.  The  conjoined  tendon,  at  its  attachmeut  to  the  pubic 
bone,  is  placed  behind  the  external  ring,  and  participates  in  the 
formation  of  the  inner  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal 
canal.  It  is  important  to  note  that  that  portion  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  which  is  included  between  the  arching 
free  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  above  and  Poupart's  liga- 
ment below  is  formed  by  the  transversalis  fascia  only.  This  fascia 
is  a  fibrous  layer  which  lines  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  abdomen, 
including  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  and 
it  is  here  exposed  to  view  where  the  muscle  is  deficient ;  i.e.,  between 
the  edge  of  the  internal  ol)lique  muscle  above  and  Poupart's  ligament 
below.  Through  the  outer  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal 
canal  the  several  structures  which  go  to  make  up  the  spermatic  cord 
(round  ligament  in  the  female)  pass  forward  into  the  inguinal 
canal,  boin^  provided  with  a  strong,  fibrous  sheatii,  which  is  known 
as  the  infundibular  process,  by  tlie  fascia  transversalis.  Tiiis  sheath 
incloses  the  several  elements  of  which  the  cord  is  composed,  and 
serves  to  bind  them  together  into  a  single  bundle,  which  traverses 
the  inguinal  canal  and  emerges  at  the  external  inguinal  ring.  The 
point  at  which  the  structures  which  constitute  the  spermatic  cord 
pass  forward  into  the  inguinal  canal  is  the  site  of  the  internal  ingui- 
nal ring.  The  internal  ring  is  an  opening  in  the  transversalis  fascia, 
which  is  located  half  an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment.    The  inguinal  canal  proper  has  no  internal  opening;  i.e.,  it 
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does  not  communicate  with  the  abdominal  cavity.  *The  internal  in- 
guinal ring  is  really  the  mouth  of  the  infundibular  process,  which 
ip,  in  reality,  the  sheath  that  is  provided  to  the  spermatic  cord  from 
the  transversalis  fascia. 

The  infundibular  process  is  a  glove-finger-like  diverticulum,  or 
pocket,  which  is  derived  from  the  fascia  transversalis,  being  pro- 
longed downward  into  the  bottom  of  the  scrotal  sac,  and,  through 
this,  the  testicle,  drawing  the  vas  deferens,  etc.,  after  it,  descends 
in  its  journey  from  the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum.  After  the  testis 
haa  reached  the  bottom  of  the  scrotal  sac,  the  upper  part  of  this 
infundibular  process — i.e.,  the  part  which  corresponds  to  the  cord 
— contracts  and  shrinks  so  closely  around  the  structures  which  make 
up  the  cord,  and  which  are  contained  within  it,  that  its  cavity  is, 
in  this  way,  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  shrunken  infundibular 
process  remains  permanently  as  the  proper  fibrous  sheath  of  the 
spermatic  cord. 

The  lower  part,  however,  of  the  infundibular  process  remains 
permanently  unchanged  as  one  of  the  layers  of  the  scrotum. 

The  contraction  of  the  infundibular  process  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  cord  may  be  incomplete,  and  there  may  be  thus  left  a 
space  within  the  sheath  of  the  cord  (infundibular  process),  into 
which  the  point  of  the  finger  may  be  insinuated  from  within  the 
abdomen.  The  finger  under  these  circumstances  does  not  enter  the 
inguinal  canal,  but  passes  through  the  internal  ring  into  the  proper 
sheath  of  the  spermatic  cord.  The  mouth  of  the  infundibular 
process,  the  "internal  ring,*'  may  be  best  studied  from  within  the 
abdomen,  after  the  peritoneum,  which  lines  this  portion  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  has  been  stripped  away. 

Beneath  the  transversalis  fascia — i.e.,  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
inguinal  canal — is  found  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peritoneum,  with 
an  intervening  stratum  of  loose  connective  tissue,  containing  fat,  be- 
tween it  and  the  transversalis  fascia;  this  is  the  so-called  subperi- 
toneal connective-tissue  layer.  The  layer  of  peritoneum  which  lies 
behind,  or  rather  beneath,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal 
presents  no  opening  whatever.  Within  the  abdomen,  about  the 
mouth  of  the  infundibular  process,  "internal  ring,"  the  parietal  peri- 
toneum is  adherent  to  the  transversalis  fascia,  and  may  show  a  slight 
bultjing  into  the  neck  of  the  infundibular  process  (sheath  of  the 
cord). 

In   the  study  of  these  parts  the   deep   epigastric   artery  plays 
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an  important  role.  This  artery  may  be  seen,  or  its  pulsation  felt, 
as  it  lies  beneath  the  transversalis  fascia  in  the  subperitoneal  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  peritoneum. 
The  artery  is  accompanied  by  one  or  two  veins.  It  arises  from  the 
external  iliac  (femoral)  just  before  this  vessel  passes  out  of  the  ab- 
domen under  Pouparfs  ligament,  and  ascends  obliquely  upward  and 
inward  toward  the  umbilicus  to  reach  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus 
muscle.  It  passes  across  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal 
about  the  middle,  and  so  divides  it  into  two  parts,  an  outer  and  an 
inner.  The  outer  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
that  part  which  lies  external  to  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  is  formed 
by  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  underlying  peritoneum,  and  pre- 
sents the  opening  through  which  the  structures  that  form  the 
spermatic  cord  (round  ligament)  leave  the  abdomen,  the  internal 
ring.  The  presence  of  this  orifice  tends  to  weaken  this  outer  part 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal.  The  inner  portion  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  that  part  which  lies  internal 
to  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  is  strengthened,  in  part,  by  several 
additional  layers.  Prom  before  backward  this  part  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  ingirinal  canal  is  formed  of  the  triangular  ligament, 
conjoined  tendon,  transversalis  fascia,  and  parietal  peritoneum. 
This  inner  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  is, 
therefore,  much  more  secure  than  the  outer  part. 

A  hernia  that  protrudes  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  in- 
guinal canal  external  to  the  deep  epigastric — i,e.,  one  which  passes 
through  the  "internal  ring"  and  works  its  way  downward  along  the 
cord — is  an  oblique,  or  external,  inguinal  hernia,  the  common  va- 
riety. In  those  cases  in  which  the  upper  part,  or  neck,  of  the  infun- 
dibular process  has  failed  to  become  tightly  contracted  around  the 
elements  of  the  cord  right  up  to  the  point  at  which  they  emerge 
from  the  abdomen,  the  predisposition  to  hernia  is,  without  doubt, 
more  pronounced,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  if,  in  addition,  the 
peritoneum,  which  is  normally  adherent  about  the  site  of  the  "in- 
ternal ring,"  shows  a  certain  degree  of  bulging  into  the  mouth  of 
the  patent  infundibular  process. 

A  luTnia  that  bulges  forward  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
inguinal  canal  to  the  inner  side  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery  is  a 
direct,  or  internal,  inguinal  hernia.  Such  a  hernia  does  not  pass 
through  the  "internal  ring"  and  descend  along  the  course  of  the 
cord,  within  its  sheath    (infundibular  process),  but  bulges  directly 
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forward  into  the  inguinal  canal^  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cord,  and, 
besides  the  transversalis  fascia,  it  may  have  to  push  the  conjoined 
lendon,  etc.,  before  it,  or  else  force  its  way  between  the  fibers  of 
tliis  structure.  These  accessory  structures  form  a  strong  barrier 
against  the  fonnation  of  a  direct  hernia,  which  variety  is  much 
less  common  than  the  oblique. 

In  the  female  the  inguinal  canal  and  rings  are  all  less  well  de- 
veloped  than  in  the  male.  The  round  ligament  is  a  thin  structure, 
often  diflBcult  to  find.  After  passing  through  the  inguinal  canal 
it  emerges  from  the  external  ring,  and  is  then  lost  in  the  connect- 
ive tissue  about  the  external  ring  and  in  the  labia  majora. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  comparatively  infrequent  in  the  female. 
When  it  occurs,  it  is  analogous  to  that  in  the  male,  and  may  de- 
scend into  the  labia  majora. 

The  Descent  of  the  Testes. — ^The  testes  (ovaries  in  the 
female)  are  developed  within  the  abdomen  from  the  WolflBan  body, 
and  in  early  foetal  life  they  are  situated  in  the  back  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  near  the  kidneys.  They  lie  not  within  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  but,  like  the  kidney,  behind  the  peritoneum,  which 
is  adherent  to  their  front  surface.  Prom  this  position,  the  testes, 
during  the  later  months  of  foetal  life,  gradually  descend.  They  de- 
scend behind  the  peritoneum  and  enter  the  infundibular  process 
through  its  mouth,  the  "internal  ring.'^  Finally,  during  the  last 
month  of  intra-uterine  life  they  arrive  at  their  normal  destination, 
the  bottom  of  the  scrotal  pouch. 

The  ovaries  descend  in  an  analogous  manner,  but  do  not  pass 
out  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Preparatory  to  the  descent  of  the  testes  there  is  a  pouch-like 
bulging  of  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  in  either 
inguinal  region.  A  shallow  pouch  is  thus  formed  on  either  side, 
which  gradually  becomes  deeper,  and  finally  the  two  join  together 
in  the  middle  line  to  form  the  scrotum.  Each  of  these  pouches  is 
lined  on  its  internal  aspect  by  a  sac-like  prolongation  from  the  trans- 
versalis fascia  (infundibular  process).  These  pouches  are  empty 
and  ready  to  receive  the  testes. 

Reaching  from  the  testis  as  it  lies  within  the  abdomen,  down- 
ward into  the  bottom  of  the  infundibular  process  (scrotum),  there 
is  a  niuBculo-fibrous  structure,  the  gubemaculum  of  Hunter.  It 
servos  to  lead  the  testis  down  into  the  scrotal  sac. 

About  the  sixth  month  of  foetal  life  the  descent  of  the  testis 
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begins.  The  gubemaculum  contracts  and  draws  the  testis  downward 
toward  the  inguinal  region.  About  the  seventh  month  the  testis 
arrives  at  the  "internal  ring/'  the  wide-open  mouth  of  the  infun- 
dibular process.  The  testis  then  passes  into  the  infundibular  proc- 
ess, and,  as  it  does  so,  .it  brings  a  bag-like  process  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  adherent  to  it,  with  it.  This  is  called  the  vaginal  process 
of  the  peritoneum.  At  the  eighth  month  the  testis  is  found  in  the 
infundilfalar  pouch,  together  with  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peri- 
toneum, which  accompanies  it,  and  during  the  last  month  of  intra- 
uterine life  it  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  infundibular  pouch,  the 
scrotum,  together  with  its  vaginal  peritoneal  process. 

The  testis  may  be  interrupted  in  its  journey  into  the  scrotum 
at  any  point,  and  may  remain  stationary  either  in  the  abdomen  or 
in  the  inguinal  canal.  This  condition  occasionally  complicates  con- 
genital hernia.  After  the  testis  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotal  sac,  the  peritoneal  pouch,  which  accompanied  it,  becomes, 
for  that  part  of  its  extent  which  corresponds  to  the  vas  deferens, 
gradually  obliterated.  This  process  of  obliteration  commences  in 
the  middle  of  the  tube  and  extends  upward  toward  its  abdominal 
orifice,  and  downward  toward  the  testis,  and,  in  the  adult,  this  ob- 
literated portion  of  the  vaginal  process  is  represented  only  by  a 
fibrous  strand  that  is  found,  together  with  the  vas  deferens,  etc., 
inclosed  within  the  proper  sheath  of  the  cord. 

The  lower  part  of  the  vaginal  process,  that  portion  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  testis,  remains  permanently  as  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis.  At  birth  the  canal  of  the  vaginal  process  is  still  pervious, 
but  very  much  shrunken,  and  becomes  rapidly  obliterated  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  extra-uterine  life. 

If  the  peritoneal  pouch,  the  vaginal  process,  which  accompanies 
the  testis  in  its  descent,  remains  pervious  after  birth  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  and,  if  its  orifice  is  large  enough  to  permit,  a  coil 
of  intestine  may  enter;  and  we  shall  then  have  a  congenital  hernia. 

In  the  female  the  round  lip:ament  is  the  remains  of  the  guber- 
nacuhiiii.  The  ovary  descends  like  the  testis,  but  does  not  leave  the 
abdominal  cavity;  it  remains  in  the  pelvis.  It  does,  however,  ex- 
ceptionally leave  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  may  then  be  found  in 
the  lal>ia  niajora.     Congenital  hernia  is  uncommon  in  the  female. 

I'o  recapitulate:  ^J'here  are  two  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia, 
the  direct,  or  internal,  and  the  oblique,  or  external.  The  direct 
is  always  acquired,  and  is  less  common  than  the  indirect.     In  this 
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1.  At  Sixth  Month. 

Testis  located  in  the  back  part  of  the  abdominal  caTltjr,  coTered  by  the 

peritoneum  upon  its  anterior  aspect 
O,  gubemaculum  of  Hunter. 

IP,  Infundibular  process  of  the  transTersalis  fascia. 
P.  peritoneum  lining  the  interior  of  abdominal  cavity. 
8,  scrotum. 
T,  tesUs. 

TF,  transTersalis  fascia. 
F/>,  Tas  deferens. 

2.  At  the  Seventh  Month. 

The  testis  has  descended  into  the  inguinal  region  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  infundibular  process— future  internal  inguinal  ring. 

3.  At  the  Eighth  Month. 

The  testis  has  entered  the  infundibular  process,  carrying  a  process  of  the 

peritoneum  with  it 
VP,  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum. 

4.  At  Ninth  Month. 

Testis  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  infundibular  process,— scrotum,— 
carrying  process  of  peritoneum  with  it 

5.  Third  to  Fourth  Week  after  Birth. 

Testis  is  located  in  the  bottom  of  the  infundibular  process— scrotum. 
ObllteratloD  has  begun  in  the  vaginal  process. 

6.  SEVERAL  Months  after  Birth. 

Normal  adult  condition. 

Testis  rests  in  bottom  of  infundibular  process— scrotum.  The  vaginal 
process  which  accompanied  the  testis  in  its  descent  has  become 
obliterated  except  for  that  portion  of  its  extent  which  corresponds  to 
the  testis.     This  remains  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 

CT,  cavity  of  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 
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variety  a  pouch  of  peritoneum  (the  hernial  8ac)-*-containing,  for  ex- 
ample, a  loop  of  gut — simply  forces  that  part  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  inguinal  canal  that  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  deep  epigastric 
ari;ery  before  it  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and  finally  down  through 
the  external  ring. 

The  oblique  variety  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired. 

A  congenital  hernia  is  due  to  the  absence  of  obliteration  in  the 
vaginal  peritoneal  process;  If  this  process  remains  patent  through- 
out its  entire  length,  the  hernial  contents — for  example,  a  coil  of  gut 
— simply  drop  into  the  open  pouch,  and  we  have  the  ulual  form  of 
congenital  hernia. 

An  acquired  oblique  hernia  is  produced  after  the  vagihal  process 
has  become  completely  and  permanently  obliterated.  In  this  variety 
the  contents — for  example,  a  coil  of  gut — must  force  an  entirely  new 
pouch  of  peritoneum,  which  constitutes  the  hernial  sac,  before  it. 
This  peritoneal  sac  enters  the  mouth  of  the  infundibular  process 
(''internal  ring'')  like  a  wedge,  and  works  its  way  downward  alobg  the 
spermatic  cord,  inclosed  within  the  sheath  of  the  cord  (infundibular 
process),  which  it  simply  distends;  or  else,  after  passing  through  the 
internal  ring  into  the  infundibular  process  (sheath  of  the  cord),  it 
causes  a  bulging  of  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  sheath  of  the  cord, 
with  the  result  that  a  pocket,  or  pouch,  is  formed,  which  is  usually 
an  offshoot  from  the  proper  sheath  of  the  cord,  and  in  this  pouch  the 
hernial  peritoneal  sac  is  found,  together  with  the  hernial  contents. 

An  acquired  hernia  may  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  in- 
guinal canal  and  enter  the  scrotum,  but  its  sac  is  always  entirely 
distinct  from  the  original  vaginal  peritoneal  process,  and  its  con- 
tents are  never  to  be  found  in  the  same  cavity  with  the  testis,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  congenital  variety. 

A  partial  obliteration  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum 
may  occur,  and  we  may  then  have  an  infantile,  or  encysted,  hernia. 
In  this  case  the  vaginal  process  is  occluded  at  or  near  its  mouth, 
but  remains  open  throughout  a  part  of  its  extent  below.  We  then 
have  a  hernia,  with  its  own  newly  acquired  peritoneal  sac,  like  an 
ordinary  acquired  hernia,  passing  through  the  internal  ring  and 
downward  within  the  sheath  of  the  cord,  pushing  the  closed,  but 
unobliterated,  vaginal  peritoneal  process  in  front  of  it.  When  such  a 
hernia  is  operated  upon,  it  looks  as  though  there  were  two  separate 
and  distinct  sacs.  The  unobliterated  vaginal  process,  within  which 
the  testis  is  found,  is  entered  first,  and  then  a  second  serous  sac,  the 
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bottom  at  icrotum  and  vaginal  pro«eu  obtt tented.  CT,  cavtcj  ol  tunlea 
vaalnalla  teatla;  Ilf,  Intcatln*  vlthln  fttHlomlnal  cavltr:  Jit.  Internal  loKulnal 
ring— tira  mouth  aC  the  original  iofundlbutar  proceaa  of  tba  traDirenalla  fascial 
P,  peritoneum  lining  abdominal  ciTltr:  Tf, 
defereni;  VP,  TiglnBl  proceai  of  perl tontnm— obliterated. 


Fig.  2C9.— CondltlOD  of  Parta  tn 
PreBence  ot  a  Congenital  (Oblique  In- 
gulcal)  Hernia.  Note  that  the  TaglDil 
proceea  la  patent,  un  obi  Iterated,  and 
that  a  colt  ol  iDteatlne  baa  entered. 


Fig.  E70.— Condition  at  Parts  In 
Preaenee  ol  an  Acquired  Oblique  Id- 
KUlnat  Hernia.  Note  IbaC  the  vaglDa] 
pmceat  fTP)  la  obllteriCed  and  that  a 
call  of  lnt«*tln*  baa  puhhed  Ita  war 
.    anginal    Infundibular 
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begins.  The  gubemaculum  contracts  and  draws  the  testis  downward 
toward  the  inguinal  region.  About  the  seventh  month  the  testis 
arrives  at  the  "internal  ring/'  the  wide-open  mouth  of  the  infun- 
dibular process.  The  testis  then  passes  into  the  infundibular  proc- 
ess, and,  as  it  does  so,  -it  brings  a  bag-like  process  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  adherent  to  it,  with  it.  This  is  called  the  vaginal  process 
of  the  peritoneum.  At  the  eighth  month  the  testis  is  found  in  the 
infundilfular  pouch,  together  with  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peri- 
toneum, which  accompanies  it,  and  during  the  last  month  of  intra- 
uterine life  it  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  infundibular  pouch,  the 
scrotum,  together  with  its  vaginal  peritoneal  process. 

The  testis  may  be  interrupted  in  its  journey  into  the  scrotum 
at  any  point,  and  may  remain  stationary  either  in  the  abdomen  or 
in  the  inguinal  canal.  This  condition  occasionally  complicates  con- 
genital hernia.  After  the  testis  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotal  sac,  the  peritoneal  pouch,  which  accompanied  it,  becomes, 
for  that  part  of  its  extent  which  corresponds  to  the  vas  deferens, 
gradually  obliterated.  This  process  of  obliteration  commences  in 
the  middle  of  the  tube  and  extends  upward  toward  its  abdominal 
orifice,  and  downward  toward  the  testis,  and,  in  the  adult,  this  ob- 
literated portion  of  the  vaginal  process  is  represented  only  by  a 
fibrous  strand  that  is  found,  together  with  the  vas  deferens,  etc., 
inclosed  within  the  proper  sheath  of  the  cord. 

The  lower  part  of  the  vaginal  process,  that  portion  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  testis,  remains  permanently  as  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis.  At  birth  the  canal  of  the  vaginal  process  is  still  pervious, 
but  very  much  shrunken,  and  becomes  rapidly  obliterated  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  extra-uterine  life. 

If  the  peritoneal  pouch,  the  vaginal  process,  which  accompanies 
the  testis  in  its  descent,  remains  pervious  after  birth  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  and,  if  its  orifice  is  large  enough  to  permit,  a  coil 
of  intestine  may  enter;  and  we  shall  then  have  a  congenital  hernia. 

In  tlu^  female  the  round  ligament  is  the  remains  of  the  guber- 
naciilnm.  The  ovary  desceiuls  like  the  testis,  but  does  not  leave  the 
abdominal  cavity;  it  remains  in  the  pelvis.  It  does,  however,  ex- 
ceptionally leave  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  may  then  be  found  in 
the  labia  mnjora.     Con^^enital  hernia  is  uncommon  in  the  female. 

To  ri'capitulate:  There  are  two  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia, 
the  direct,  or  iiitcriiaK  and  the  oblique,  or  external.  The  direct 
is  always  acquired,  and  is  less  common  than  the  indirect.     In  this 
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sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  with  the  fascia  which  covers  the  pectin- 
eus  muscle  (pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata).  Immediately  beneath 
Poupart's  ligament  the  iliac  fascia  is  thickened,  and  this  thickened 
portion  is  called  the  ilio-pectineal  ligament.  This  is  not  an  isolated 
ligamentous  band  of  fibers,  but  simply  a  thickened  portion  of  the 
fascia  iliaca  as  it  passes  with  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  under  Poupart's 
ligament  into  the  thigh.  It  extends  from  the  junction  of  the  outer 
and  middle  thirds  of  Poupart's  ligament  downward  and  inward  to 
the  ilio-pectineal  eminence,  and  serves  thus  to  divide  the  space  un- 
derneath Poupart's  ligament  into  two  portions:  an  outer,  the  ilio- 
psoas space,  which  contains  the  ilio-peoas  muscle  and  the  anterior 
crural  nerve,  and  an  inner  and  upper,  the  femoral  space,  through 
which  the  femoral  vessels  pass  from  the  abdomen  into  the  thigh. 

The  femoral  space  is  bounded  above  by  Poupart's  ligament; 
below,  it  is  bounded  externally  by  the  ilio-pectineal  ligament,  and, 
internally,  by  the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper.  The  so-called  pubic 
ligament  of  Cooper  is  simply  the  thickened  upper  portion  of  the 
fascia  which  covers  the  pectineus  muscle.  Internally,  the  space  is 
bounded  by  the  sharp,  curved  edge  of  Gimbemat's  ligament.  The 
space  is  limited  externally  by  the  junction  of  Poupart's  ligament 
and  the  ilio-pectineal  ligament. 

The  Femoral  Sheath. — As  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the  thigh, 
through  the  femoral  space,  they  are  inclosed  in  a  special  connective- 
tissue  sheath,  and  rest  upon  the  ilio-psoas  and  pectineus  muscles. 
The  femoral  sheath  is  a  funnel-shaped  connective-tissue  envelope 
which  is  prolonged  downward  from  the  margins  of  the  femoral  space, 
inclosing  the  vessels  as  they  pass  into  the  thigh.  Corresponding  to 
its  commencement  at  Poupart's  ligament,  the  femoral  sheath  is  wide- 
mouthed,  and  attached  all  around  to  the  margins  of  the  femoral 
space.  Above,  it  is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament;  below,  to  the 
ilio-pectineal  ligament  (thickened  portion  of  the  fascia  covering  the 
ilio-psoas  muscle)  and  to  the  ligament  of  Cooper  (thickened  upper 
portion  of  the  fascia  that  covers  the  pectineus  muscle).  Internally, 
it  is  attached  to  the  edge  of  Gimbemat's  ligament.  The  femoral 
sheath  is  continued  but  a  short  distance  downward  upon  the  femoral 
vessels,  becoming  narrow  and  contracted  below,  and  closely  applied 
to  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 

The  femoral  sheath  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  which 
are  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other,  by  connective- 
tissue   septa.      In   the   outer    compartment    the   femoral    artery    is 
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lodged;  in  the  middle,  the  femoral  vein;  the  inner  compartment 
contains  a  lymphatic  gland  and  some  loose  connective  tissue,  and 
gives  passage  to  the  lymphatic  vessels  that  enter  the  abdomen  from 
the  lower  extremity.  This  space,  the  inner,  is  called  the  crural  canaL 
It  is  inclosed  within  the  femoral  sheath,  and  reaches  from  Gim- 
bemat's  ligament  downward  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein 
as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein  with  the  fem- 
oral, at  which  point  the  crural  canal  ceases  to  exist,  because  here  the 
femoral  sheath  is  applied  directly  to  the  wall  of  the  femoral  vein. 

The  orifice  of  this  crural  space,  or  canal,  is  called  the  crural 
ring.  The  crural  ring  is  bounded  above  by  Pouparfs  ligament;  be- 
low, by  the  pectineus  muscle  and  the  fascia  which  covers  it,  and 
which  is  here  thickened  and  called  the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper; 
internally,  by  Gimbemafs  ligament;  and,  externally,  by  the  femoral 
vein.  A  femoral  hernia,  as  it  descends  into  the  thigh,  usually  oc- 
cupies this  crural  canal,  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein, 
and,  just  above  the  junction  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein  with 
the  femoral  vein,  where  the  crural  canal  terminates,  it  presents  in 
the  saphenous  opening. 

Study  of  the  Inguinal  and  Femoral  Regions  from  Within  the 
Abdomen. — To  examine  these  regions  from  within  the  abdomen,  an 
incision  is  made  through  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  on  either  side, 
passing  from  the  umbilicus  outward  and  then  downward  to  a  point 
just  external  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

The  Inguinal  Beoion. — The  bladder  is  seen  to  occupy  the  an- 
terior median  portion  of  the  true  pelvis,  and  when  moderately  full 
reaches  as  high  as  the  symphysis.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
peritoneum  which  covers  the  bladder  is  continued  forward  from  the 
fundus  of  that  organ  over  on  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  abdomen,  where  it  presents  several  folds,  or  ridges, 
which  are  caused  by  the  projection  of  prominent  underlying  struc- 
tures. These  several  ridges,  or  plica?,  converge  in  a  direction  upward, 
toward  the  umbilicus,  and  include  between  them  areas  wliich  are 
more  or  less  depressed,  and  which  are  called  foveae.  In  the  middle  line, 
reaching  from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  upward  to  the  umbilicus,  the 
peritoneum  is  raised  in  the  shape  of  a  fold  by  the  superior  ligament  of 
the  bladder,  the  remains  of  the  fcetal  urachus.  External  to  this,  pass- 
ing from  either  side  of  the  body  of  the  bladder  upward  to  the  um- 
bilicus, there  is  a  fold,  beneath  which  the  obliterated  hypogastric 
arterv'  runs.    Still  more  externally  there  is  another  fold,  which  corre- 
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sponds  to  the  course  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery ;  this  is  a  large  vessel 
given  off  from  the  external  iliac  (femoral)  just  before  it  passes  out  of 
the  abdomen  under  Poupart^s  ligament,  and  is  accompanied  by  one  or 
two  veins.  The  peritoneal  folds  are  named,  respectively,  the  plica 
vesico-umbilicalis  media,  corresponding  to  the  nrachus,  in  the  middle 
line;  the  plica  vesico-umbilicalis  lateralis,  corresponding  to  the  oblit- 
erated hypogastric  artery ;  and  the  plica  epigastrica,  corresponding  to 
the  epigastric  artery  and  vein.  Between  these  peritoneal  folds,  or 
plica;,  are  the  fovese,  already  mentioned,  which  are  deeper  in  some 
subjects  than  in  others.  External  to  the  plica  epigastrica  is  the  fovea 
inguinalis  externa.  Between  the  plica  epigastrica  and  the  plica  vesico- 
umbilicalis  lateralis  is  the  fovea  inguinalis  interna.  Between  the  plica 
vesico-umbilicalis  lateralis  and  the  plica  vesico-umbilicalis  media  is 
the  fovea  supravesicalis. 

The  Fovea  Inguinalis  Externa. — After  the  peritoneum  has  been 
stripped  off  from  this  area,  and  some  loose  connective  tissue  (sub- 
peritoneal connective  tissue)  which  lies  beneath  it  has  been  removed, 
we  expose  the  transversalis  fascia.  This  fascia  presents  the  opening 
into  the  infundibular  process,  the  so-called  "internal  ring,*'  which  is 
located  about  half  an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament. 
The  vas  deferens,  spermatic  artery,-  veins,  etc.,  structures  of  which 
the  spermatic  cord  is  formed  (in  the  female,  the  round  ligament), 
pass  into  this  opening.  The  lower,  inner,  margin  of  the  internal 
ring  presents  a  distinct,  sharp,  crescentic  edge.  A  probe  or  the  finger 
can  be  introduced  into  the  internal  ring,  and  may  be  insinuate  for 
a  greater  or  less  distance  into  the  sheath  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
infundibular  process.  About  the  internal  ring  the  peritoneum  is 
more  or  less  plaited  upon  itself,  and  is  adherent  to  the  margins  of 
the  ring,  and  may  bulge  for  a  certain  distance  into  it.  A  fibrous 
cord  passes  from  the  peritoneum  into  the  internal  ring,  and  may  be 
traced  downward  into  the  infundibular  process  along  with  the  other 
constituents  of  the  spermatic  cord.  This  fibrous  band,  or  string, 
represents  the  shrunken,  obliterated  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum 
which  accompanies  the  testis  in  its  descent  into  the  scrotum.  Di- 
rected upward  and  inward  toward  the  umbilicus,  and  passing  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  internal  ring,  is  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  with  its 
accompanying  vein.  If  a  hernial  protrusion  occurs  in  this  location, 
the  process  of  peritoneum  which  forms  the  sac  of  the  hernia  forces 
its  way  through  the  internal  ring  (to  the  outer  side  of  the  deep 
epigastric),  and  gradually  works  its  way  downward  within  the  fibrous 
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Fig.  Z7G,— De«p  Femoral  ReglOD—llie  Fcmorkl  VeiMli,  etc.,  Cut  AcnXE  as  tbar 
Emerge  Under  Poupart'a  Ligament.  ^C  aaterlor  crural  aerve:  CT,  edge  af  the 
coDjolced  tendDD:  CR.  crural  rlug:  B.  dotted  line  iudtcatea  the  courae  of  the 
deep  epigaatric  artery:  F8.  leioDral  sheath:  0,  Qlmbemat'e  llgameati  IP.  Illo- 
pectineal  Itgaioeiit;  P.  Poupart'a  ligament:  PE,  pectlneua  muKle.  Tbia  muKle 
reat*  upon  the  pubic  bone  and  la  covered  by  Ita  taada,— the  pectlDeat  laaela.— 
wblch  is  aomewtaat  thickened  Immediately  beneath  Faupart'B  llgadieDt.  where 
It  la  known  aa  the  pubic  ligament  ol  Cooper.  It  will  be  noticed  that  tba  Eemeral 
aheath  la  divided  Into  three  compartmenti:  the  outer  for  the  femoral  arterri 
the  middle  lor  the  femoral  vein:  tbe  inner  (Cff)  la  the  cniral  rlDg,  the  mouth 
of  the  crural  caoal. 
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sheath  of  the  cord^  which  is  the  remains  of  the  original  infun- 
dibular process,  and  we  then  have  a  typical  external,  or  oblique, 
inguinal  hemia.  The  coverings  of  this  variety  of  hernia,  from 
within  outward,  are,  besides  its  peritoneal  sac,  the  infundibular  fascia 
(pouch  derived  from  fascia  transversalis),  cremaster  muscle  and  fascia, 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (spermatic  fascia),  superficial  layer 
of  the  superficial  fascia  (fat),  and  the  skin. 

If  a  congenital  heniia  is  present,  the  vaginal  peritoneal  process 
which  accompanied  the  testis  in  its  descent  into  the  scrotum  is  fomid 
patent,  unobliterated,  reaching  downward  through  the  internal  ring 
and  along  the  cord  within  its  sheath  (infundibular  process)  to  the 
bottom  of  the  scrotum. 

The  coverings  of  a  congenital  hemia  are  the  same  as  those  given 
for  the  oblique,  or  external,  acquired  variety.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  oblique  acquired  and  the  congenital  is  that  the  acquired 
must  form  a  peritoneal  sac  for  itself,  whereas  the  congenital  finds 
its  sac  already  present;  i.e.,  the  unobliterated  vaginal  peritoneal 
process. 

The  Fovea  IngiHnalis  Interna. — ^This  is  the  space  between  the 
plica  epigastrica  and  the  plica  vesico-umbilicalis  lateralis.  After  the 
peritoneum  has  been  stripped  away  from  this  part  we  expose  the  trans- 
versalis  fascia.  The  fovea  inguinalis  interna  is  the  part  which  is  iti- 
volved  in  direct  inguinal  hernia.  It  presents  no  opening.  In  the 
event  of  a  direct  inguinal  hernia,  a  bulging  or  pouching  of  this  part 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  occurs,  and  the  hernial 
sac,  composed  of  the  parietal  peritoneum,  will  have  as  coverings, 
from  within  outward,  the  various  layers  that  form  this  part  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  viz.,  the  fascia  transversalis, 
the  conjoined  tendon,  and  the  triangular  ligament,  and,  in  addition, 
the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (spermatic  fascia),  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (fat),  and  the  skin. 

The  neck  of  the  sac  in  a  direct  inguinal  hernia. lies  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  deep  epigastric  vessels. 

Fovea  Sujmtrrsu'alis. — This  is  the  space  between  the  plica 
vesico-umbilicalis  lateralis  and  media.  Its  floor  is  formed  by  the 
rectus  muscle.  This  region  is  of  but  little  surgical  interest,  and  is 
not  the  site  of  hernial  protrusions. 

The  Femoral  Eegiox. — Below  Poupart's  ligament  we  have  the 
femoral  region.  This  part  is,  at  times,  depressed,  and  is  called  the 
fossa  cruralis.     If  we  dissect  away  the  peritoneum,  we  expose  Pou- 


Fig.  278.— The  IiikuIdrI  ud  Femoral  Reslons  tram  Wltbln  the  Abdomen. 
Upon  the  right  slda  tli«  perltODium  bu  been  ilripped  off,  eiposlng  lb*  trapi- 
lerullB  riicli.  AC,  anterior  crural  nsrra  Imbedded  In  tbe  lllo-pwi>  muacle;  D, 
Mmllunar  fold  ol  Douglae— the  lower  edge  of  the  posterior  Urer  of  the  iheeth 
of  recLui;  E,  deep  eplgaatrle  trtery;  E'.  plica  eplsutrlci.  (the  deep  epliutrlo 
veiieli  are  iltuUed  bcneatb  thil  fold);  F.I..  cut  edge  ot  the  fucla  lllaea.  which 
IdtcbU  the  IIIo-pw)M  muaclei  OL,  Qlmberaat'a  llEmmeBt;  B,  obliterated  hrpo- 
teetric  arterr;  I.E.,  foTca  iBfnlnalli  eitema;  I.I,,  fovea  Ingulnalia  Interna: 
IL,  aawn  lurtace  ol  the  Ilium;  IPL,  lllo-pectlneal  Ktament.  a  thickened  portion 
Ot  tbg  lilac  laiclai  P,  cnt  edfa  ot  the  peritoneum:  P.I.,  cut  edfs  ol  the  lllo- 
pBoas  muscle:  PL,  Foupart'e  ligament;  PU,  pectlneua  muacle  covered  br  Iti 
taacla.  which  la  hen  aomewhat  thickened  and  la  known  a*  the  pubic  ligament 
ot  Cooper:  87,  tovea  aupravealcatla;  V.L.,  plica  vealco-amblllcalla  lateralli  (tba 
obliterated  hrpogastrlc  arlerj  Itei  beneath  thla  fold);  V.ll.,  plica  veilco-umbill- 
calla  media  (the  urachua,  which  reaches  from  the  tundui  ot  the  bladder  to  tbe 
umblllcua.  la  altuated  beneath  tbe  told).  Above  tbe  middle  ot  Poapart'a  liga- 
ment there  la  an  opening  In  the  tronaveraalta  taacla— internal  inguinal  ring- 
mouth  ot  the  Infundibular  procesa.  The  vaa  deterena  and  other  component 
parte  of  the  apermatlc  cord  which  paia  In  and  out  of  tbe  abdomen  through  thla 
orlDce  have  been  cut  abort  In  the  picture;  thla  opening  la  the  exit  tor  Indirect 
Inguinal  hernia.  Beneath  Poupart'a  ligament  the  femoral  veaaela.  Ineloaed  with 
their  abeath,  are  aeen.  Tbeae  almctarea  have  been  divided  cloae  to  Foupart'a 
ligament-  The  femoral  eheath  occnplea  the  apace  deecribed  >■  the  femoral 
apace,  and  Is  divided  into  tbree  compartment*— the  outer  tor  the  arterr  uid  the 
middle  tor  tbe  vein;  tbe  orifice  ot  tba  Inner  compartment  la  cmlled  tbe  cnral  ring. 
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part's  ligament^  passing  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium  inward  and  downward^  to  be  attached  to  the  spine  of 
the  pubes.  Prom  the  lower  border  of  Pouparf  s  ligament,  just  be- 
fore its  attachment  to  the  pubic  spine,  a  triangular  band  of  fibers, 
which  is  attached  to  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  is  given  off.  This  is 
called  Gimbemat's;  ligament.  Its  sharp  outer  edge  may  be  readily 
felt 

Between  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  pubic  bones  there  is  a  large 
space  through  which  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  anterior  crural  nerve 
and  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the  thigh.  The  ilio-psoas  muscle 
arises  within  the  abdomen  and  passes  down  toward  Pouparf  s  liga- 
ment in  one  mass,  which  is  invested  by  a  strong  fascia,  the  iliac. 
At  Poupart's  ligament,  the  fascia  that  covers  the  outer  part  of  the 
psoas-iliacus — i.e.,  that  part  of  it  which  corresponds  to  the  outer 
third  of  Poupart's  ligament — ^is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
is  thence  reflected  upward,  becoming  continuous  with  the  transver- 
salis  fascia,  which  lines  the  whole  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior 
abdoi^iinal  wall.  Internal  to  this,  however,  where  the  femoral  ves- 
sels pass  out  imder  Poupart's  ligament,  the  fascia  is  continued  down- 
ward with  the  muscle  underneath  Pouparfs  ligament,  into  the 
thigh.  As  the  femoral  vessels  descend  into  the  thigh  they  rest  upon 
the  pectineus  and  ilio-psoas  muscles,  separated  from  them,  however, 
by  the  fascia  which  covers  them,  the  pectineal  fascia^  covering  the 
pectineus  muscle,  and  the  iliac  fascia  covering  the  ilio-psoas  muscle. 

The  fascia  iliaca,  immediately  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  in 
thickened,  and  is  called  the  ilio-pectineal  ligament.  It  reaches  from 
the  junction  of  the  outer  and  middle  thirds  of  Poupart's  ligament  to 
the  ilio-pectineal  eminence,  and  serves  to  divide  the  space  imder 
Poupart's  ligament  into  two  portions:  that  for  the  ilio-psoas  muscle 
and  anterior  crural  nerve,  below  and  externally,  and  that  through 
which  the  femoral  vessels  pass,  above  and  internally.  This  latter 
is  called  the  femoral  space.  The  boundaries  of  the  femoral  space 
are,  above,  Poupart's  ligament;  below  and  externally,  the  ilio-pec- 
tineal ligament  (thickened  portion  of  the  iliac  fascia) ;  below  and 
internally,  the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper  (the  upper  thickened  por- 
tion of  the  fascia  that  covers  the  pectineus  muscle) ;  internally,  the 
edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament. 

As  the  femoral  vessels  pass  down  through   the  femoral  space 


*■  That  part  of  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fafcia  lata  that  coTers  the  pectineua  muacle. 
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into  the  thigh^  they  are  inclosed  in  a  connective-tissue  sheath,  which 
is  prolonged  downward  from  the  margins  of  this  space.  It  is  called 
the  femoral  sheath.  The  femoral  sheath  is  divided  into  three  com- 
partments by  septa:  the  outer  contains  the  artery;  the  middle  one, 
the  vein;  the  innermost,  that  between  the  vein  and  the  edge  of 
Gimbemat's  ligament^  is  the  so-called  crural  canal,  and  gives  pas- 
sage to  lymphatics  from  the  thigh  to  the  abdomen.  The  abdominal 
orifice  of  the  crural  canal  is  called  the  crural  ring. 

In  the  event  of  a  femoral  hernia,  a  process  of  peritoneum  (her- 
nial sac)  is  forced  into  the  crural  ring  and  down  through  the  crural 
canal,  appearing  below  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  in  the  saphe- 
nous opening. 

The  coverings  of  a  femoral  hernia,  from  within  outward,  are, 
besides  its  peritoneal  sac,  the  femoral  sheath,  the  deep  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia  (the  cribriform  fascia),  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia  (fat),  and  the  skin. 

The  Obturator  Foramen. — ^This  foramen  is  located  below  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  an  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ob- 
turator membrane,  between  its  upper  edge  and  the  lower  border  of 
the  ramus  of  the  pubes.  This  foramen  gives  exit  to  the  obturator 
artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  and  is  sometimes  the  site  of  a  hernial  protru- 
sion. The  obturator  artery  usually  arises  from  the  external  iliac, 
passes  forward  just  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  out  through 
the  obturator  foramen  into  the  thigh.  Occasionally,  however,  this 
artery  is  derived  from  the  deep  epigastric,  close  to  the  origin  of  thi* 
vessel  from  the  external  iliac  (femoral),  and  in  its  course  to  reach 
the  obturator  foramen  it  is  foimd  in  close  proximity  to  the  margin 
of  the  crural  ring.  After  its  origin  from  the  deep  epigastric,  in  its 
course  to  reach  the  obturator  foramen,  it  either  passes  atoimd  the 
upper  and  inner  margins  of  the  crural  ring  or  else  it  descends  close 
to  the  inner  wall  of  the  femoral  vein  and  behind  the  outer  border  of 
the  crural  ring. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  HERNIA. 

Herniotomy. — Incision  of  the  coverings  of  a  hernia,  opening 
into  the  sac,  and  the  division  of  constricting  rings  or  bands  constitute 
the  operation  of  herniotomy.  The  operation  is  done  for  the  purpose 
of  liberating  a  strangulated  hetnia.  The  constriction  may  be  caused 
by  bands  in  the  body  of  the  sac  or  by  the  neck  of  the  sac  itself,  but  in 
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most  cases  it  is  probably  caused  by  the  firm,  imyieldiog  ring  by  which 
the  neck  of  the  fac  is  encircled. 

At  one  of  the  usual  sites  of  a  hernial  protrasiou  there  is  found  a 
tense,  elastic  tumor.  The  incision  is  placed  over  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  tumor,  cutting  carefully  through  the  skin  and  the  deeper 
layers  until  the  sac  proper  is  reached.  The  sac  may  then  be  pinched 
up  with  two  forceps  and  incised  between  them,  when  there  is  an 
escape  of  serous  fluid,  and  the  contents  of  the  sac  are  exposed. 


Fig.  277,— Irregular  Origin  ot  Obturator  Artery.  In  lu  courw  Into  the  p«ItU 
It  IlH  Close  10  the  IDUer  ttde  ot  the  temoral  vein.  A,  temorBl  artery;  B,  Hop 
splgiBtric  artpry:  OL,  OlmbtrDat'a  llfamenC;  Iff.  luteraal  logulnal  rlns:  O, 
obturator  artery:  PL.  Poupart'*  llgamcDt:  F,  lemoral  vela.  Tba  ipaca  betwaaa 
the  tPmoral  vein  and  QliaberDat'a  ligament  la  known  aa  tba  crural  ring,  and 


ougb  I 


The  contents  varv;  they  may  consist  of  intestine,  large  or  unall; 
of  omentum,  or  of  both;  and  occasionally  there  may  be  other  organs, 
such  as  the  bladder,  orary,  etc.  After  the  sac  has  been  freely 
opened,  its  contents  should  be  examined.  Any  constricting  bands  in 
the  body  of  the  sac  should  be  divided,  and  an  attempt  then  made  to 
pull  the  gut  down  so  as  to  ease  it  at  the  point  of  constriction;  but 
in  this  efFort  much  force  should  not  be  used.    An  effort  ia  made  to 
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inBert  the  finger  into  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and,  if  this  Ib  Bucceesful,  & 
prohe- pointed,  curved  knife  may  be  introduced  upon  the  finger  and 
the  conBtiicting  ring  inciaed.  If  one  Ib  unable  to  insert  the  finger 
into  the  neck  of  the  Bac,  a  director  ma;  be  carried  through,  and  upon 
thia  the  ring  may  be  divided.  In  freeing  the  constriction,  a  8uc- 
cesBion  of  nicks  should  be  made  rather  than  a  single  free  cut,  and 
these  may  be  repeated  until  the  parts  are  liberated. 

For  the  relief  of  an  indirect  inguinal  hernia  the  incision  in  the 


constricting  ring  should  be  directed  upward.  For  a  direct  inguinal 
hernia  the  incision  should  be  directed  upward  and  inward,  toward 
the  umbilicus.  For  a  femoral  hernia  the  incision  shonld  be  directed 
inward  toward  Gimbemat's  ligament  and  Bomewhat  upward. 

For  practical  purposes,  if  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  variety  of  the 
hernia,  the  direction  of  the  liberating  incision  for  both  varieties  of 
inguinal  and  for  femoral  hernia  may  be  upward  and  inward,  toward 
the  umbiticuB.     By  cutting  in  this  direction,  upward  and  inward. 
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toward  the  umbilicus^  we  work  in  a  line  which  is  parallel  with  tlie 
course  of  the  deep  epigastric  vessels^  and  the  danger  of  wounding 
these  is  thus  obviated.  ^ 

Occasionally  the  obturator  artery,  as  described  above,  is .  given 
off  from  the  deep  epigastric^  and  in  its  course  to  reach  the  obturator 
foramen  this  vessel  would  then  have  a  close  relationship  to  the  neck 
of  the  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia.  From  its  origin,  at  the  deep  epigas- 
tric, the  obturator  artery  either  descends  close  to  the  inner  wall  of 
the  femoral  vein,  and  therefore  behind  the  outer  margin  of  the  crural 
ring,  and  would  thus  lie  to  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  a  femoral  Iier- 
nial  sac,  or  else  it  curves  inward  and  then  downward,  behind  the  up- 
per and  innej  borders  of  the  crural  ring,  and  would  then  lie  above  and 
to  the  inner  side  of  a  femoral  hernial  sac.  In  the  first  case,  this  ves- 
sel would  be  out  of  the  way  in  making  the  liberating  incisions  at 
the  crural  ring,  whereas  in  the  second  instance  the  vessel  would  be 
jeopardized  in  making  the  liberating  incisions  if  caution  were  not  exer- 
cised. 

If  the  constriction  at  the  neck  of  the  Fac  is  relieved  by  a 
succession  of  nicks,  rather  than  by  a  single  free  incision,  we  will 
be  very  much  less  liable  to  divide  an  abnormally  placed  obturator 
artery.  After  the  contents  of  the  sac  have  been  liberated  they  may 
be  drawn  down  for  examination,  especially  at  the  points  of  constric- 
tion. If  omentum  is  present,  this  may  be  ligated  and  amputated. 
As  to  the  treatment  of  the  gut,  careful  deliberation  must  be  used. 
If  the  gut  is  healthy,  it  may  be  returned  at  once  into  the  abdomen. 
If  doubtful,  one  may  wait  for  a  short  time  to  note  if  it  tends  to  clear 
up.  After  the  gut  has  been  reduced  the  fin^i^er  should  be  introduced 
through  the  neck  of  the  sac  in  order  to  make  certain  that  there  are 
no  adhesions  about  the  neck  wliich  miglit  continue  to  constrict  the 
gut. 

If  the  gut  is  gangrenous,  or  too  doubtful  to  return  into  the  ab- 
domen, the  incision  in  the  abdomen  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  should 
be  enlarged  and  the  gut  drawn  down  and  resected;  or  else  the  gut 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  without  disturbing  the  adhesions  about  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  and  an  artificial  anus  made  by  incising  the  strangu- 
lated coil  of  ^ut.  if  it  lias  not  already  sloughed  through.  The  wound, 
under  these  circumstances,  should  be  left  open  and  packed. 

Radical  Operation  for  Ing^uinal  Hernia  (Bassini  Method).  For 
AN  Oblique  Acquiked  Hernia. — An  incision  is  made  through  the 
skin,  commencing  at  a  point  half  an  inch  above  and  somewhat  ex- 
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ternal  to  the  middle  of  Foupart's  ligament,  carrying  it  downward 
and  inward  as  far  as  the  spine  of  the  pubes;  or  it  may  be  prolonged 
for  a  ahprt  distance  downward  upon  the  scrotum,  if  necessary.  This 
incisiQD 'penetrates  into  the  subcntaneoua  fatty  layer.  In  its  upper 
part  the  incision  should  be  deepened  until  the  fibers  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  external  oblique  are  plainly  visible.  The  fingers  are 
then  introduced  into  this  upper,  deeper  part  of  the  incision,  and  it 


Pi|.  ZT9.— Operation  tor  Inguinal  Hcroia, 
tin  RBd  tat,  eipoalDS  tb«  apopeurugli  of  the  e 


is  torn  open  down  to  its  lower  end.  After  this  has  been  done  the 
iipoiK-iirusiK  (if  till'  cvUtiiiiI  «lili(|iie  and  tlic  pilliu'w  of  tlic  external 
rinjr,  through  wliirli  the  cord  emerges,  are  exposed. 

Any  bloeiling  points  arc  caught  in  artery  forceps;  but  it  is  not 
ncce.=i°ary  to  Hgnte  them  immediately,  as  the  hemorrhage  usually 
cpa!!cs  after  a  few  minutes*  compression. 

A  blunt  director  is  now  passed  into  the  external  ring,  and  car- 
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ried  upward  and  outward  beneath  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique  to  a  point  beyond  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament,  the 
location  of  the  "internal  ring,"  and  upon  this  the  aponeurosis  is 
divided.  Some  obstruction  to  the  introduction  of  the  director 
through  the  external  ring  will  be  experienced  if  the  deep  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia,  which  is  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  ring,  has 
not  been  incised. 

The  edges  of  the  split  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are 
seized  with  artery  forceps  and  separated  with  the  finger  from  the 
structures  which  lie  immediately  beneath.  The  inguinal  canal  is 
thus  laid  open,  and  the  spermatic  cord,  together  with  the  hernial 
sac,  is  exposed.  The  lower,  free  fleshy  edge  of  the  internal  oblique 
muscle  is  seen  arching  inward  over  the  cord  and  hernial  sac.  It  is 
blended  with  the  tendon  of  the  transverealis  muscle  to  form  the  con- 
joined tendon,  which  descends  behind  the  cord,  and  which  can  be  felt 
as  a  strong,  resistant  band  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  pubic  bone. 

The  spermatic  cord,  together  with  the  hernial  sac,  which  is 
usually  found  empty  unless  its  contents  are  irreducible  or  the  pa- 
tient is  straining,  is  now  hooked  up,  upon  the  finger,  and  we  proceed 
to  separate  the  sac  from  the  cord.  At  times  it  is  difBcult  to  recog- 
nize the  eac'  It  is  formed  of  the  pouch  of  peritoneum,  with  some 
loose  connective  tissue  (subperitoneal  connective-tissue  layer)  and 
is  situated  within  the  proper  sheath  of  the  spermatic  cord  (infundib- 
ular process  of  transversalis  fascia),  which  must  be  incised  or  torn  in 
order  to  expose  it  (the  sac).  The  sac  has  a  peculiar,  white,  aponeurotic 
appc»araiice,  and  may  be  very  tliin  or  of  moderate  thickness.  The  isola- 
tion of  the  sac  from  the  cord  is  accomplished  chiefly  by  tearing  and 
separating  with  the  fingers,  occasionally  cutting  a  resisting  band  with 
the  scissors.  At  times  the  sac  is  very  intimately  imited  with  the 
cord,  and  much  patience  is  required  to  separate  it.  One  should 
recognize  the  vas  deferens,  and  constantly  be  familiar  with  its  loca- 
tion, in  order  to  avoid  injuring  it.  In  isolating  the  sac,  one  may 
have  considerable  hemorrhage  from  the  pampiniform  plexus  of  veins, 
wliicli  runs  along  with  the  vas  deferens,  etc.,  in  the  cord.  It  usually 
ceases,  however,  after  clamps  have  been  applied  to  the  bleeding 
points  for  a  few  minutes.  If  one  of  the  arterial  branches  which  run 
in  the  (ord  is  torn,  it  will  he  necessary  to  apply  a  ligature.  One  may 
begin  the  separation  of  the  sac  from  the  cord  above  at  the  neck  of 
the  sac  and  work  d<nvnward,  toward  its  lower  part  (fundus),  or 
tonimonco  at  the  fundus  and  work  upward,  toward  the  neck.     The 
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Fig.  280.-B> 

Bini    OpofBlion   tor   Ibgulnat   Hernlii.      Tbe   ingutnnl   csnal    laid 

op*Q   by  Bpllttin 

g  tbo  Bponeuroals  of  tbe  externBl  oblique.     Tbe  ediea  ol  tba 

■elied  with  artery   forceps  and  drawn  aaide.     Sticrmatlc  eord 

relrscteil  wllh  &   toop  ot  Dlk.     Ths  b^rnls  mc,    unopened,    bu  been   dHacbed 

Irom    tbe  sperm 

■dc    cord    and    reflected    upward   and    outward;    O.T.,    tAfe    of 

conjoined  lenflo 

;    P..    rdgB  of    Poupart-i    llsament:    T.F..    IraniTonalla    taaola 

»bi<;b  torme  (b« 

posterior  wall  of  (be  Ibiuloal  canal. 
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operator  may  assist  himself  in  separating  the  sac  from  the  cord  by 
incising  it  in  order  to  introduce  the  finger  into  it,  and  thus  inform 
himself  of  its  limits. 

After  the  sac  has  been  completely  separated  from  the  cord,  espe- 
cially above,  about  the  neck  at  the  location  of  the  "internal  ring,'' 
it  is  raised,  and  (if  not  already  incised)  is  seized  by  an  assistant  with 
the  fingers  of  both  hands,  or  with  two  artery  forceps,  and  incised 
between  them  with  the  knife.  In  incising  the  sac,  especially  if  the 
contents  are  adherent,  or  if  operating  upon  a  strangulated  hernia 
when  there  is  much  distension,  one  should  use  caution  not  to  wound 
the  parts'^i'ithin.  After  the  84c  has  been  opened  the  contents  may 
be  reduced,  and,  if  there  are  no  adhesions,  this  is  very  readily  done. 
If  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  prolapsed  omentum  in  the  sac, 
this  may  be  tied  off  with  stout  catgut  and  amputated  in  preference 
to  returning  it  to  the  abdomen.  If  the  contents  are  adherent  to  the 
sac,  they  must  be  gently  separated  before  they  can  be  reduced.  ThltJ 
can  usually  be  accomplished  with  the  finger,  taking  care  to  avoid 
tearing  the  gut,  and  ligating  any  points  that  bleed  freely.  Dense 
adhesion  bands  may  be  first  tied  double  and  then  divided  between 
the  ligatures.  If  omentum  is  adherent  within  the  sac,  it  may  be 
ligated  and  amputated.  The  contents  should  be  free,  especially  at 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  reduced. 

After  tlie  sac  has  been  emptied  we  may  tie  it  oflf.  The  finger  is 
introduced  into  the  sac  and  carried  well  within  its  mouth,  and  a  catgut 
ligature  (No.  2)  thrown  around  its  neck.  As  this  ligature  is  drawn 
tight  and  tied,  one  should  feel  it  slip  over  the  end  of  the  finger, 
which  is  within  the  mouth  of  the  sac.  It  should  be  applied  about 
the  neck  of  tlie  sac  as  high  up  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  leaving 
any  pouclied  portion  of  the  sac  to  invite  the  recurrence  of  the  her- 
nia. The  ligature  is  left  long  for  use  as  a  tractor,  and  the  sac  is  cut 
away,  about  one-fourth  inch  distal  from  the  ligature.  Then,  after 
a  final  examination  of  the  stump  of  the  sac,  the  ends  of  the  ligature 
are  cut  short,  and  the  stump  of  the  sac  allowed  to  retract  into  the 
abdomen.  If  the  sac  is  rather  wide-mouthed,  instead  of  simply 
surrounding  it  with  a  ligature  one  may  transfix  it  with  a  ligature 
carried  in  a  cu^^'ed  needle  and  tie  double. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  the  strengthening  of  tlie  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  this  is  done  by  approximating 
the  free  edire  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  (con- 
joined tendon)   above  to  Poupart's  ligament  below.     While  this  is 
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Fl|.  2g1.— Ths  Bb»Id1  Operation.  Tbs  fdg«(  ot  tba  ipUt  apciDeunMlS  beld 
aalde  with  artgrr  torcrpa.  Conlolncd  tendon  auturad  to  tbe  «dge  of  Ponpart'l. 
Spermatic  cord  (0.5.)  drawn  aalda  wltb  a  tractor. 
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being  done  the  spennatic  cord  is  held  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator 
upon  a  strip  of  ganze,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  divided  aponeurofiis 
of  the  external  oblique,  which  is  held  in  an  artery  forceps,  is  re- 
tracted, in  order  that  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
vcrsalis  (conjoined  tendon)  may  be  made  out.  These  parts  can  be 
readily  seen  and  may  be  plainly  felt  by  the  finger  in  the  wound. 
Poupart's  ligament  is  likewise  freely  exposed,  when  the  lower  edge 
of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  strongly  retracted.  This 
structure  may  be  recognized  as  a  sharp,  white  band.  These  parts, 
tlie  conjoined  tendon  above  and  Poupart's  ligament  below,  are  now 
brought  together  with  three  to  five  interrupted  sutures  of  some  per- 
manent material,  such  as  silk,  silver  wire  or  kangaroo  tendon — ^kan- 
garoo tendon  is  the  most  satisfactory  material.  These  sutures  are 
introduced  with  a  large,  curved  needle  graced  in  a  needle  holder. 
The  first  suture  is  placed  externally,  just  to  the  inner  side  of  where 
the  cord  emerges  from  the  abdomen;  the  last  one  or  two  sutures, 
those  nearest  the  middle  line,  should  take  a  sufficiently  broad  bite  to 
include,  together  with  the  conjoined  tendon,  the  edge  of  the  rectus 
muscle.  Each  suture  should  take  a  good,  broad  bite.  In  introducing 
tlie  sutures  through  Poupart's  ligament  there  is  said  to  be  some 
danger,  especially  with  the  middle  sutures,  of  piercing  the  femoral 
vein  with  the  needle.  This  might  happen  if  the  needle  were  inserted 
too  dcoply,  but  this  is  not  necessary,  as  a  good,  broad  bite  of  the  liga- 
ment is  easily  secured  without  introducing  the  needle  deep  enough 
(()  reach  the  vein.  The  sutures  are  left  long,  and  are  not  tied  until 
all  are  introduced.  Usually  three  or  four  sutures  suffice;  sometimes 
five  fifo  necessary.  The  most  external  suture  is  the  most  important 
and  sliould  be  placed  so  as  to  leave  just  space  enough  for  the  cord  to 
rnuM'^e  conifortably  without  constriction  between  the  edge  of  the 
internal  oblique  and  transvcrsalis  above  and  Poupart's  ligament  below. 
\\\wi\  the  sutures  are  tied,  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
viMsalis  muscles  (conjoined  tendon)  and  Poupart's  ligament  are  seen 
1(»  1)0  closely  approximated,  and  in  this  way  there  is  formed  a  solid 
posterior  wall  to  the  inguinal  canal,  upon  which  the  cord  rests  when  it 
is  droj^ped  bark  into  the  wound.  The  edges  of  the  split  aponeurosis  of 
tlu^  exiernal  oMitpio  are  now  broiii:ht  together  over  the  cord  with  a  con- 
tinuous suture  of  catgut,  simple  or  chromicized.  No.  2.  This  suture 
1-;  eonnneTued  above  and  externally,  and  terminates  below  at  the  site 
"T  lilt*  former  external  abdominal  ring.  In  this  way  the  anterior  wall 
'^i'  ilie  injiuinal  eanal  is  restored,  and  beneath  this  the  cord  is  situ- 
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ated.  One  sliould  fake  care  that  the  cord  is  not  gripped  too  tiglitly 
between  the  posterior  and  anterior  walla  oE  the  new  canal,  and  tliat. 
at  the  site  of  the  external  ring,  sufficient  Bpace  is  left  for  the  cord 
to  emerge  without  danger  of  its  becoming  strangulated. 

The  wound  sliould  be  dry — free  from  oozing.  No  drainage  is 
necessary.  The  incision  in  the  skin  may  be  closed  with  a  continuous 
iotracnticular  catgut  suture. 

In  the  female  this  operation  ia  simplified  in  that  we  have  no 
Bpermatic  cord  to  consider ;  the  round  ligament,  its  analogue,  is  sim- 
ply cut  away,  and  the  deep  sutures  wliieh  strengthen  the  posterior 
vail  of  the  inguinal  canal  introduced  in  the  manner  described  above. 

Foe  a  Conoenitai.  IIeknia. — In  this  variety  of  hernia  the  sac 
is  formed  of  the  unoblitcrated  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum,  at 
the  botlom  of  which  the  testis  usually  lies.  In  some  cases  the  testis 
does  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  in  its  descent,  and  may 
remain  stationary,  iu  any  part  of  the  inguinal  canal  or  within  the 
abdomen,  when  it  may  be  wise  to  remove  it.  The  incision  in  the 
skin  and  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  made  as  in  the  fore- 
going operation.  After  the  inguinal  canal  has  been  laid  open,  the 
cord,  together  with  the  sac,  is  picked  up,  upon  the  finger.  The  her- 
nial foe  is  really  included  within  the  proper  sheath  of  the  cord,  in- 
fundibular process,  and  its  isolation  from  the  elements  of  the  cord 
may  be  somewhat  difficult.  The  aheath  of  the  cord  ( intundibulac 
process  of  the  transversalia  fascia)  must  be  incited  or  torn  through 
in  order  to  reach  the  sac.  In  separating  the  sac  we  may  commence 
above  at  the  neck  of  the  eac,  and  work  downward,  toward  the  testis. 
After  the  sac  has  been  separated  from  the  cord,  vas  deferens,  etc..  to 
a  point  which  is  just  aboye  the  testis,  it  is  opened  and  its  contents 
reduced.  The  sac  is  then  cut  across,  allowing  the  lower  part,  thai 
wliich  corresponds  to  the  testis,  to  remain  to  form  the  tunica  vag- 
inalis. The  upper  part  of  the  sac,  after  having  been  thoroughly  iso- 
lated, is  then  tied  off  at  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transvcrsalis  (con- 
joined tendon)  sutured  to  Poiipart'a  ligament,  as  already  described 
in  the  preceding  operation.  The  lower  part  of  the  vaginal  process 
(hernial  sac)  which  remains,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  tunica 
vaginalis  testis,  is  then  closed  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture,  so 
tliat  the  testis  is  shut  up  within  its  tunica  vaginalis.  The  edges  of 
tlie  split  aponeurosis  of  the  estemal  oblique  are  then  brought  together 
over  the  cord,  and  the  incision  in   the  skin  closed.     If  the  testis 
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beiBg  done  th^  apermatic  cord  ia  held  oat  of  the  way  of  the  opentor 
npon  a  .^trip  of  gauze,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  dirided  apoaenrossi 
of  the  external  oblique,  which  is  held  in  an  artery  forcepe,  is  re- 
tractedy  in  order  that  the  edge  of  the  internal  obliqne  ind  trmns- 
ver«alid  f conjoined  tendon)  may  be  made  out.  These  ports  can  be 
readily  geen  and  may  be  plainly  felt  by  the  finger  in  the  woond. 
PoTipart'a  ligament  is  likewii?e  freely  exposed,  when  the  lower  edge 
of  the  aponenroflii)  of  the  external  obliqne  is  stron^y  retracted.  This 
iitmrrtnre  may  be  recognized  ad  a  sharp,  white  band.  These  parts, 
the  conjoined  tendon  aboTe  and  Ponparf 3  ligament  below,  are  now 
brought  together  with  three  to  five  interrupted  sutures  of  some  per- 
manent material,  such  as  silk,  siker  wire  or  kangaroo  tendon — kan- 
garoo tendon  is  the  most  satisfactory  material.  These  sutures  are 
introduced  with  a  large,  curved  needle  grasped  in  a  needle  holder. 
The  finrt  suture  is  placed  externally,  just  to  the  inner  side  of  where 
the  cord  emerges  from  the  abdomen;  the  last  one  or  two  sutures, 
those  nearest  the  middle  line,  $thould  take  a  sufficiently  broad  bite  to 
include,  together  with  the  conjoined  tendon,  the  edge  of  the  rectus 
muscle.  Each  suture  should  take  a  good,  broad  bite.  In  introducing 
the  sutures  through  Poupart's  ligament  there  is  said  to  be  some 
danger,  espedally  with  the  middle  sutures,  of  piercing  the  femoral 
vein  with  the  needle.  This  might  happen  if  the  needle  were  inserted 
too  deeply,  hut  this  is  not  necessary,  as  a  good,  broad  bite  of  the  liga- 
ment is  easily  secured  without  introducing  the  needle  deep  enough 
to  reach  the  vein.  The  sutures  are  left  long,  and  are  not  tied  until 
all  are  introduced.  Ilsually  three  or  four  sutures  suffice;  sometimes 
five  uTd  neressary.  The  most  external  suture  is  the  most  important 
and  plioiild  he  placed  so  as  to  leave  just  space  enough  for  the  cord  to 
eniorgo  comfortably  without  constriction  between  the  edge  of  the 
internal  oblique  and  transversal  is  above  and  Poupart's  ligament  below. 
When  the  sutures  are  tied,  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versal iH  muscles  (conjoined  tendon)  and  Poupart's  ligament  are  seen 
to  he  closely  approximated,  and  in  this  way  there  is  formed  a  solid 
posterior  wall  to  the  inguinal  canal,  upon  which  the  cord  rests  when  it 
is  (lr()i>[)C(l  hack  into  the  wound.  The  edges  of  the  split  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  ohlicpie  are  now  hrou^iht  together  over  the  cord  with  a  con- 
tinuous siituH!  of  catgut,  simple  or  chromicized,  No.  2.  This  suture 
is  coninH'Ticfd  above  and  externallv,  and  terminates  below  at  the  site 
of  the  former  external  abdominal  ring.  In  this  way  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  inguinal  canal  is  restored,  and  beneath  this  the  cord  is  situ- 
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ated.  One  should  take  care  that  the  cord  is  not  gripped  too  tightly 
between  the  posterior  and  anterior  walls  of  the  new  canal^  and  that, 
at  the  site  of  the  external  ring,  suflBcient  space  is  left  for  the  cord 
to  emerge  without  danger  of  its  becoming  strangulated. 

The  wound  should  be  dry — ^free  from  oozing.  No  drainage  is 
necessary.  The  incision  in  the  skin  may  be  closed  with  a  continuous 
intracuticular  catgut  suture. 

In  the  female  this  operation  is  simplified  in  that  we  have  no 
spermatic  cord  to  consider;  the  round  ligament,  its  analogue,  is  sim- 
ply cut  away,  and  the  deep  sutures  which  strengthen  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  introduced  in  the  manner  described  aboyc. 

For  a  Congenital  Hernia. — In  this  variety  of  hernia  the  sac 
is  formed  of  the  unobliterated  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  the  testis  usually  lies.  In  some  cases  the  testis 
does  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  in  its  descent,  and  may 
remain  stationary,  in  any  part  of  the  inguinal  canal  or  within  the 
abdomen,  when  it  may  be  wise  to  remove  it.  The  incision  in  the 
skin  and  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  made  as  in  the  fore- 
going operation.  After  the  inguinal  canal  has  been  laid  open,  the 
cord,  together  with  the  sac,  is  picked  up,  upon  the  finger.  The  her- 
nial Fac  is  really  included  within  the  proper  sheath  of  the  cord,  in- 
fundibular process,  and  its  isolation  from  the  elements  of  the  cord 
may  be  somewhat  difficult.  The  sheath  of  the  cord  (infundibular 
process  of  the  transversalis  fascia)  must  be  incised  or  torn  through 
in  order  to  reach  the  sac.  In  separating  the  sac  we  may  commence 
above  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  work  downward,  toward  the  testis. 
After  the  sac  has  been  separated  from  the  cord,  vas  deferens,  etc.,  to 
a  point  which  is  just  aboye  the  testis,  it  is  opened  and  its  contents 
reduced.  The  sac  is  then  cut  across,  allowing  the  lower  part,  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  testis,  to  remain  to  form  the  tunica  vag- 
inalis. The  upper  part  of  the  sac,  after  having  been  thoroughly  iso- 
lated, is  then  tied  off  at  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  (con- 
joined tendon)  sutured  to  Poupart's  ligament,  as  already  described 
in  the  preceding  operation.  The  lower  part  of  the  vaginal  process 
(hernial  sac)  which  remains,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  tunica 
vaginalis  testis,  is  then  closed  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture,  so 
that  the  testis  is  shut  up  within  its  tunica  vaginalis.  The  edges  of 
the  split  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  then  brought  together 
over  the  cord,  and  the  incision  in  the  skip  closed.     If  the  testis 
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has  been  much  handled^  it  may  be  wise  to  introduce  a  thin 
strip  of  gauze  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  through  the 
bottom  of  the  scrotum,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage;  usually,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  necessary. 

For  a  Direct  Inguinal  Hernia. — In  this  variety  of  hernia  the 
peritoneal  pouch  (hernial  sac)  does  not  enter  the  "internal  ring,^' 
mouth  of  the  infundibular  process,  and  work  its  way  down  along  the 
cord,  within  the  sheath  of  the  cord,  but  bulges  directly  forward,  into 
the  inguinal  canal,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery, 
pushing  the  transversalis  fascia,  conjoined  tendon,  and  triangular 
ligament  before  it,  and  is  found  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  spermatic 
cord  as  this  descends  through  the  inguinal  canal.  The  sac  consists 
of  a  wide-mouthed  pouch  of  peritoneum  and  subperitoneal  connect- 
ive tissue,  and,  as  it  presents  into  the  inguinal  canal,  is  covered 
by  the  transversalis  fascia,  the  conjoined  tendon,  and  the  triangular 
ligament.  It  is  also  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique,  superficial  and  deep  layers  of  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the 
skin.  The  mouth  of  the  sac  is  wide,  and  may  reach  from  the  external 
edge  of  the  rectus  as  far  outward  as  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  or 
even  beyond  this,  pushing  the  artery  in  front  of  it,  in  which  case- 
the  artery  may  form  a  deep  -groove  upon  the  sac,  and  thus  divide  it 
into  two  pouches.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to 
tie  the  artery  double  and  divide  it.  There  may  be  no  well-formed 
sac  present,  but  simply  a  wide,  conical  bulging  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  inguinal  canal.  In  direct  hernia  tlie  sac  is  readily  separated 
from  the  cord,  after  which  it  is  opened  and  its  contents  reduced.  If 
the  sac  is  very  wide-niouthcd,  it  may  be  necessary  to  approximate  the 
margins  of  the  opening  with  a  catgut  suture,  and  then  cut  away  what 
remains  of  the  sac.  The  operation  is  completed  lu  described  above  foi 
the  ohli(jue  variety.  While  tlie  cord  is  held  aside,  the  edge  of  the'con- 
joined  tendon  (internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles)  is  sutured  to 
I'oupiirt's  lijranient.  The  cord  is  then  replaced  and  the  edges  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  sutured  over  it,  and  finally  the 
incision  in  the  skin  elose<l. 

Halsted's  Operation  for  Ingpiinal  Hernia. — The  incision  reaches 
from  a  j)()int  .*)  ctti.  above  and  external  to  the  site  of  the  internfti 
ring,  which  is  located  half  an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's 
lijranunt.  It  is  carried  downward  and  inward  as  far  as  the  spine  of 
the  puhes  (site  of  the  external  rin^).  This  incision  extends  through 
the  skin   and  superficial   fascia,   freely   exposing  the  aponeurosis  of 
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the  external  oblique  muscle  and  the  external  inguinal  ring.  All 
bleeding  points  are  clamped.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  necessary  to  tie 
them,  as  the  hemorrhage  ceases  after  a  few  minutes'  compression. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  consists  in  the  division  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis  muscles,  and  the  transversalis  fascia.  These  structures  are 
incised  from  the  external  ring  below  to  a  point  about  2  cm.  above 
and  external  to  the  location  of  the  internal  ring,  or  farther  if  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  incision  may  ex- 
tend into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
muscles.  The  vas  deferens  is  now  sought,  and  together  with  its 
vessels,  isolated,  and  then  all  the  veins  which  accompany  the  vas 
deferens  except  two  or  three,  after  being  tied  off  above  and  below, 
are  excised.  In  this  way  the  size  of  the  cord  is  markedly  dimin- 
ished. The  remains  of  the  cord  are  now  held  to  one  side,  and  the 
isolation  of  the  hernial  sac  is  begun.  After  this  has  been  completed, 
the  sac  is  incised  and  its  contents  returned  into  the  abdomen..  When 
the  transversalis  fascia  is  incised  the  constriction  about  the  neck  of 
the  sac  disappears,  and  its  mouth,  from  a  narrow  orifice,  beqomes  a 
wide-open  space,  through  which  one  may  easily  introduce  several 
fingers  or  the  whole  hand  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  margins 
of  the  mouth  of  the  sac  are  now  brought  together  with  a  continuous 
or  interrupted  suture  of  catgut,  and  the  sac  below  this  suture  line 
resected.  This  Step  of  the  operation  is  really  like  closing  any  ordi- 
nary opening  in  the  parietal  peritoneum.  During  the  application  of 
this  suture  a  gauze  pad  may  be  introduced,  through  the  opening  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  to  prevent  the  intestine  from  prolapsing  into 
the  wound.  After  the  mouth  of  the  sac  (peritoneum)  has  been  thus 
sutured  and  closed,  and  the  sac  cut  away,  we  proceed  with  the  next 
step  of  thQ  operation,  the  approximation  of  the  cut  edges  of  the 
several  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall.  While  this  is  being  accom- 
plished the  cord  is  raised  upon  a  hook  and  held  out  of  the  way,  well 
toward  the  outer  part  of  the  incision.  To  unite  these  parts  from  six 
to  eighteen  mattress  sutures  of  silk  are  required.  The  layers  which  are 
approximated  consist  above  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique,  the  internal  oblique  and  the  transversalis  muscles  (con- 
joined tendon),  and  the  transversalis  fascia.  Below  they  consist  of 
Poupart's  ligament  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  and 
the  IransvorFalis  fascia,  and  in  part,  externally,  of  the  cut  edges  of 
the   internal   oblique   and   transversalis  muscles.     The  sutures   pass 
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through  all  these  layers.  Between  the  two  most  external  of  theae 
sutures  the  cord  emergee  through  the  abdominal  wail,  between  the  cut 
edges  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transrersalis  muscles.  The  cord 
should  be  firmly  grasped  by  these  muscles,  but  not  tight  enough 


to  strangle  it.  The  conl,  as  it  emerges  Ihrough  the  abdominal  wall, 
in  its  new  position,  should  be  surrounded  bv  the  fleshy  fibers  of  theae 
museles;  it  should  not  emerge  between  the  tendinous  portions  of 
the  musclt'g.    If  the  ineision  through  the  inlcma!  oblique  and  trans* 
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versalis  muscles  and  the  transver^alis  fascia  has  not  been  carried 
suflBciently  far,  in  a  direction  upward  and  outward,  to  accomplish 
this,  it  should  be  extended  farther,  so  as  to  reach  well  into  the  fleshy 
portion  of  these  muscles. 

After  the  mattress  sutures  have  been  applied  and  the  parts  al- 
ready mentioned  approximated,  the  cord  is  dropped  back  into  the 
wound  and  rests  upon  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique.  The 
edges  of  the  skin  are  then  sutured  over  the  cord  with  a  continuous 
intracuticular  suture,  thus  completing  the  operation.  The  cord  is 
transplanted  so  that  it  emerges  through  the  abdominal  wall  above 
and  external  to  the  site  of  the  "internal  ring,'*  where  it  is  surrounded 
by  muscular  fibers  and  lies  just  beneath  the  skin,  instead  of  beneath 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique. 

Operation  for  the  Badical  Cure  of  Femoral  Hernia. — Femoral 
hernia  descends  through  the  crural  canal  upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
femoral  vein,  and  presents  in  the  thigh,  just  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. In  order  to  expose  tiie  sac  of  the  hernia  an  incision  is  made 
below  and  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  the  middle  of  the  in- 
cision being  over  the  center  of  the  tumor.  This  incision  is  carried 
through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  and  the  deep  layer 
of  the  superficial  fascia  (cribriform)  down  to  the  sac.  Instead  of 
being  placed  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  the  incision  may  be 
made  in  an  oblique  direction  from  above  downward. 

The  sac  is  now  isolated,  and  separated  from  the  adjoining  parts 
up  to  and  beyond  the  level  of  Poupart's  ligament.  Special  care  is 
required  in  separating  the  sac  on  the  side  which  adjoins  the  femoral 
vein.  After  the  sac  has  been  thoroughly  isolated  it  is  opened  and 
the  contents  reduced.  The  sac  is  then  twisted  and  tied  off  as  high  up 
as  possible.  It  may  be  surrounded  with  a  simple  catgut  ligature,  or 
it  may  be  transfixed  and  tied  double.  The  portion  of  the  sac  below 
the  ligature  is  then  cut  away,  the  ends  of  the  ligature  cut  short,  and 
the  Etump  of  the  sac  pushed  back  beyond  Pouparf s  ligament  into 
the  abdomen. 

We  are  now  ready  to  close  the  orifice  through  which  the  hernia 
descended  into  the  thigh.  We  should  first  recognize  the  margins  of 
this  orifice,  the  crural  ring.  This  is  bounded  above  by  Poupart's 
ligament;  internally  by  the  edge  of  Qimbernat's  ligament;  below 
by  the  fascia  that  covers  the  pectineus  muscle,  the  upper,  thickened 
portion  of  which  is  called  the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper,  and  which  ex- 
tends from  Qimbernat's  ligament  to  the  pectineal  eminence;  externally 
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it  is  bounded  by  the  femoral  vein.  The  edge  of  the  falciform  process 
should  also  be  recognized,  and  likewise  the  internal  saphenous  vein, 
where  it  joins  the  femoral.  The  crural  ring  is  obliterated  by  sutur- 
ing the  lower  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  fascia  which  covers 
the  pectineus  muscle;  i.e.,  to  that  part  of  it  which  covers  the  upper 
part  of  the  pectineus — the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper.  The  stitches  are 
of  kangaroo  tendon,  and  should  be  introduced  with  a  short,  full-curved 
needle.  The  first  suture  catches  Poupart's  ligament  just  external  to 
its  attachment  to  the  pubic  spine,  and  should  take  a  good  bite.  After 
the  needle  is  drawn  through,  Poupart's  ligament  is  pulled  upward  and 
backward  with  a  blunt  hook  in  order  to  permit  the  needle  to  catch 
the  pectineal  fascia  as  high  up  under  Poupart's  ligament  as  pos- 
sible; i.e.,  near  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  from  which  the  pectineus  mus- 
cle arises.  Half  a  centimeter  external  to  this  suture  a  second  suture 
is  introduced  in  a  similar  manner,  and  then,  at  a  distance  of  another 
half-centimeter,  a  third  suture.  These  three  sutures  suffice  to  close 
the  opening.  The  third  and  last  suture  is  located  about  1  cm.  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein.     Two  sutures  will  suffice  in  manv 
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capes.  When  these  sutures  are  tied,  the  lower  edge  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment and  the  pectineal  fascia  (the  thickened  portion,  high  up  near 
the  origin  of  the  pectineus  muscle  from  the  ilio-pectineal  line)  are 
approximated,  and  the  crural  ring  is  thus  obliterated.  The  opening 
in  the  skin  is  closed  in  the  usual  way.     No  drainage  is  required. 

For  Undescended  Testicle  (Bevan's  Operation). — The  undescended 
testicle  may  be  found  within  the  abdomen  at  the  internal  ring;  in 
the  inguinal  canal ;  or  external  to  the  inguinal  canal,  underneath  the 
skin.  In  connection  with  this  condition  there  is  almost  always  asso- 
ciated a  patent  vaginal  process  and  therefore  a  condition  of  congenital 
hernia  either  actual  or  latent.  Bevan  advises  that  the  time  to  operate 
is  between  the  age?  of  six  and  twelve  years. 

An  incision  three  inches  long  is  made  from  a  point  half  an  inch 
above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  base  of  the  scrotum. 
The  incision  divides  the  integument  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal obliiiue.  The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  are  seized  with  artery 
forceps  and  well  retracted,  thus  exposing  the  cremasteric  fascia,  which 
fills  in  the  sj»acc  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle 
(conjoiihMl  tendon)  an<l  Poupart's  li«ranicnt  (sec  Fig.  *38-l).  This 
layer  of  fascia  is  incised  to<icther  with^  the  underlying  fascia  transver- 
salis,  and  there  is  then  exposed  to  view  the  peritoneal  pouch  or  sac 
within  wliich  tlie  testis  is  situated.    When  this  peritoneal  pouch  or  sac 
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Fig.  £83.— OrerslLDD  for  Femoral  KerDl*.  FV,  femorBl  Tein.  FoupRrt's  llgK- 
meiit  bai  been  lulured  Id  Ibe  upper  p>rt  ot  tha  faKla  Ibat  coTsn  tbe  p«eUaeui 
muscle— to  tLe  puble  llguneRt  at  Cooper. 
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is  incised  the  testicle  is  exposed  and  the  operator  finds  himself  within 
the  vaginal  process  (tunica  vaginalis),  which  is  found,  as  a  rule,  to 
communicate  direct  with  the  peritoneal  cavity  (see  Fig.  285). 

The  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum  (the  peritoneal  pouch  con- 
taining the  testicle)  is  now  divided  just  above  the  testicle  and  the 
upper  portion  of  it  peeled  upward  away  from  the  structures  that  go 
to  make  up  the  spermatic  cord  and  which  lie  beneath  it;  it  is  then 
transfixed  with  the  needle  and  tied  high  up  with  a  catgut  ligature. 
This  portion  of  the  sac  should  be  tied  upon  the  point  of  the  finger 
placed  within  it,  just  as  in  tying  off  an  ordinary  hernia  sac  so  as  not 
to  include  a  process  of  gut  or  omentum  which  might  have  entered  it. 
A  purse-string  suture  is  applied  around  the  edge  of  the  remaining, 
lower,  portion  of  the  vaginal  process,  the  portion  corresponding  to  the 
testis,  drawn  tight  and  tied ;  the  testis  is  thus  inclosed  in  that  portion 
of  the  vaginal  process  which  corresponds  to  the  normal  tunica  vaginalis 
(see  Fig  286). 

The  testicle  is  now  lifted  out  of  its  bed  and  traction  made  upon 
the  cord  in  order  to  lengthen  it  as  much  as  possible.  Tense,  short 
bands  of  connective  tissue  that  bind  the  cord  and  prevent  its  being 
pulled  down  should  be  torn  across  with  thumb  forceps.  The  cord  is 
thus  stripped  of  all  the  surrounding  fascia  and  connective  tissue, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  vessels  of  the  cord  and  the  vas  deferens.  This 
part  of  the  operation  should  be  done  with  care  and  deliberation. 

The  spermatic  vessels  and  vas  deferens,  which  are  situated  behind 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  peritoneum,  within  the  abdominal  cavity, 
should  be  separated  by  careful  blunt  dissection  with  the  finger  within 
the  abdomen.  The  spermatic  vessels  take  a  direction  upward  and 
inward  and  the  vas  downward  and  inward,  and  this  divergence  can  be 
distinctly  appreciated.  The  cord  should  be  sufficiently  lengthened  by 
these  manipulations  as  to  permit  of  the  testicle  being  drawn  down 
upon  the  thigh,  three  or  four  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament  (see 
Fig.  287). 

A  larger  pocket  is  now  torn  in  the  scrotum  with  the  finger  and 
into  this,  enclosed  in  its  newly  made  tunica  vaginalis,  the  testicle  is 
dropped,  and  here  it  should  remain  without  undue  tension  on  the 
cord.  A  purse-string  suture  is  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  pouch  in 
which  the  testicle  has  been  placed  so  as  to  hold  it  there;  this  suture, 
which  is  of  chroniicized  catgut,  includes  the  superficial  fascia,  and  both 
edges  of  the  split  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  and  when  tied 
retains  the  testis  securely  in  its  new  scrotal  pocket. 
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The  incision  is  closed  by  suturing  the  conjoined  tendon  to  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  over  the  cord,  thus  burying  the  cord  beneath  them, 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  interrupted  sutures  of  kangaroo  tendon. 
The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  then  approxi- 
mated with  a  continuous  suture  of  catgut  and  the  skin  incision  finally 
closed. 

In  some  few  cases  where  thfe  testis  is  situated  within  the  abdomen 
it  may  be  necessary  to  sever  the  spermatic  vessels  before  the  testis 
can  be  brought  down.  These  vessels  run  an  almost  straight  course 
from  and  to  the  aorta  and  vena  cava,  etc.,  and  on  account  of  their 
relative  shortness  they  may  fix  the  testis  so  that  it  cannot  be  pulled 
down  sufficiently.  The  vessels  should  be  ligated  doubly  and  divided 
between  the  ligatures.  The  testis  may  then  be  more  readily  drawn 
down  toward  the  scrotum.  The  division  of  the  spermatic  vessels  does 
not  interfere  seriously  with  the  nutrition  of  the  testis,  because  suffi- 
cient blood-supply  is  still  provided  through  the  artery  of  the  vas 
deferens,  which  anastomoses  freely  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
spermatic  that  are  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  testis.  Special  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  injure  the  artery  and  veins  of  the  vas  deferens 
nor  to  include  them  in  the  ligatures  with  which  the  spermatic  vessels 
are  secured,  so  that  the  testis  will  not  be  deprived  of  its  entire  blood- 
supply  (see  "Spermatic  Cord"  and  "Varicocele"). 
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The  Spermatic  Cord. — ^The  spermatic  cord  descends  through  the 
inguinal  canal,  emerging  at  the  external  inguinal  ring.  As  it  emerges 
from  the  external  ring  it  lies  just  beneath  the  integument  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous fat,  and  descends  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  is  joined  to 
the  posterior  border  of  the  testis.  It  is  about  as  thick  around  as  the 
little  finger,  and  is  made  up  of  a  bundle  of  structures :  the  vas  deferens, 
the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  the  cremasteric  artery,  their  corre- 
sponding veins,  the  spermatic  artery,  and  a  tortuous  venous  plexus, 
the  pampiniform.  The  vas  deferens,  the  efferent  duct  of  the  testis, 
occupies  the  posterior  part  of  the  cord.  The  vas  deferens  is  about 
as  big  around  as  a  goose-quill,  has  a  firm  feel,  and  may  be  readily 
recognized  as  it  is  rolled  between  the  fingers.  The  artery  of  the  vas 
deferens  ramifies  upon  the  vas  deferens,  supplies  it,  and  anastomoses 
below  with  the  spermatic  artery.  The  cremasteric  artery  is  distributed 
to  the  constituents  of  the  cord,  and  supplies  its  sheath.    The  spermatic 
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artery  is  given  off  from  the  aorta ;  it  supplies  .the  testis  and  has  a 
strong  current  of  blood.  The  pampiniform  plexus  is  a  tortuous,  in- 
tercommunicating plexus  of  venous  channels  that  accompanies  the 
other  elements  of  the  cord.  Through  this  plexus  the  blood  is  returned 
from  the  testis.  The  vessels  of  the  pampiniform  plexus  join  together 
above  to  form  the  spermatic  vein.  This  vein  upon  the  right  side 
enters  the  vena  cava  directly;  upon  the  left  side  it  empties  into  the 
renal  vein,  so  that  the  venous  return  on  the  left  side  is  less  direct 
than  upon  the  right  side.  Varicocele  is  usually  found  upon  the  left 
side. 

As  these  structures  traverse  the  inguinal  canal  they  are  all  con- 
tained within  the  infundibular  process,  which  serves  to  bind  them 
together  into  a  single  bundle  and  which  forms  the  real  fibrous  sheath 
of  the  cord,  the  fascia  propria.  Descending  upon  the  cord  is  a  series 
of  looped,  muscular  fibers,  each  joined  to  the  other  by  an  intervening 
thin  fascia.  These  are  the  cremaster  muscle  and  fascia.  These  fibers, 
that  form  the  cremaster  muscle,  are  derived  from  the  lower  border  of 
the  internal  oblique. 

As  the  cord  emerges  from  the  external  inguinal  ring,  the  deep 
layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (spermatic  fascia),  which  is  attached  to 
the  pillars  or  margins  of  the  ring,  is  continued  down  upon  the  cord, 
inclosing  it  and  forming  one  of  its  investments. 

The  Scrotum. — The  scrotum  is  a  tegumentary  pouch  which  is 
made  up  of  two  compartments,  one  on  each  side,  separated  by  a  median 
septum.  It  consists  of  several  layers  from  without  inward.  The 
skin  is  redundant,  corrugated,  and  wrinkled.  Beneath  the  skin 
is  the  dartos.  The  dartos  is  a  loose,  reddish,  contractile  layer, 
whicli  is  found  immediately  beneath  the  skin.  It  contains  some  mus- 
cular fibers,  and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  two  layers  of  the  super- 
ficial perineal  fascia,  and  laterally  with  the  same  layers  in  the  groin. 
It  sends  a  septum  into  the  scrotum,  which  divides  it  into  its  two 
halves.  Beneath  the  dartos  is  the  cremaster  muscle  and  fascia,  and 
beneath  this  the  infundibular  fascia,  and,  finally,  most  internal,  the 
parietal  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  Testes. — The  testes  are  situated  in  the  scrotum,  each  sus- 
pended by  its  spermatic  cord.  They  are  partially  invested  by  a  closed, 
serous  sac,  the  tunica  vaginalis.  This  is  the  unobliterated  part  of  the 
vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum,  the  peritoneal  pouch  that  accom- 
panies the  testis  in  its  descent  from  the  abdomen  into  the  infundibular 
process,  the  scrotum,  before  birth. 
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If  we  cut  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  scrotum^  through 
these  various  layers,  we  enter  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which 
contains  normally  a  small  quantity  of  serous  fluid.  The  testis  pre- 
sents into  this  cavity,  being  partially  invested  by  the  visceral  layer 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  posterior  border  of  the  testis  is  not 
covered  by  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  is  excluded  from  the  cavity  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Along  the  posterior  border  of  the  testis  is  the  epididymis.  It 
surmounts  the  testis  above  like  a  cap.  It  has  a  body,  an  upper,  larger 
portion,  the  globus  major;  and  a  lower,  smaller  portion,  the  globus 
minor.  The  vas  deferens  is  the  continuation  of  the  epididymis.  It 
commences  at  the  lower  end  of  the  globus  minor,  and,  passing  upward 
along  the  posterior,  inner  border  of  the  testis,  is  found  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  spermatic  cord,  passing  through  the  ''internal  rmg^' 
into  the  abdomen.  Within  the  abdomen  it  dips  down  into  the  pelvis, 
to  terminate  between  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  where 
it  joins  with  the  duct  of  the  seminal  vesicle  of  the  corresponding  side 
to  form  the  ejaculatory  duct. 

The  Ejaculatory  Ducts. — The  ejaculatory  ducts  are  two  in  num- 
ber, one  on  each  side.  They  are  about  three-fourths  inch  long,  pass 
forward  through  the  prostate  gland,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle 
line,  between  the  middle  and  lateral  lobes  of  the  prostate,  and  open 
upon  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  urethra. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  SPERMATIC  CORD,  SCROTUM,  ETC. 

For  Varicocele.  Open  Operation. — An  incision  is  made,  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  long,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the 
scrotum,  commencing  just  below  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  and  passing 
through  the  skin  into  the  subcutaneous  fatty  layer.  This  incision 
can  be  made  by  pinching  up  the  skin  and  transfixing  it  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife  or  by  cutting  it  with  the  scissors.  The  cord  is  then 
hooked  up,  upon  the  finger,  out  of  the  loose,  fatty  layer  in  which  it 
lies,  and  with  one  or  two  strokes  of  the  knife  its  sheath  (the  spermatic 
fascia  and  the  fascia  propria)  is  opened.  The  vas  deferens  is  sought 
and  recognized,  and  together  with  the  immediately  adjacent  veins  is 
separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  cord.  This  is  done  with  the 
fingers,  holding  the  vas  deferens  and  tlie  several  adjacent  vessels, 
artery  and  veins  of  the  vas,  which  are  to  be  allowed  to  remain  securely 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  liand,  while  the  work  of 
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separating  the  other  strnctureB  of  the  cord,  veiiiB  of  the  pampiniform 
plexus  and  the  epermatic  artery,  from  the  vas  deferens,  may  be  accom- 
plished with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  {see  Fig.  292). 

After  the  vas  deferens,  together  with  the  Geveral  immediately 
adjacent  veins,  has  been  isolated  for  a  distance  varying  from  one  to 
two  inches,  depending  upon  the  laxness  of  the  scrotum  and  the  length 
of  the  cord,  etc.,  a  double  catgut  ligature  is  passed  with  an  artery 
lorceps  and  then  cut  so  that  we  have  two  ligatures.  These  ligatures, 
which  surround  all  those  structures  of  the  cord  that  have  been  sepa- 
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rated  from  the  vas  deferens,  etc,  are  tied,  one  above  and  the  other 
below.  The  portion  intervening  is  excised  with  the  scissors,  not  too 
close  to  the  ligature:-,  and  the  ends  of  the  ligatures,  which  have  been 
purposely  left  long,  are  then  tied  together,  in  this  way  bringing  the 
ends  fif  both  stumps  into  apposition.  The  ends  of  these  two  portions 
may  be  still  further  pccurcfl  by  one  or  two  catgut  suture*,  which 
should  take  a  good  bite  through  the  whole  thickness  of  eacli  stump. 

'I'be  portion  of  the  cord  which  is  stripped  away  from  the  vas 
(k'fcrtns,  and  which  is  ligated  and  excised,  is  composed  of  all  the 
vein:;  of  the  pampiniform  plexus  and  the  spermatic  artery.  When 
the  \as  is  isolated,  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens,  which  anastomosea 
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below  with  the  spermatic  artery,  and  the  cremasteric  artery,  together 
with  their  corresponding  veins,  go  with  it;  these  vessels  are  there- 
fore not  interfered  with,  and  they  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  testis  after  the  pampiniform  plexus  and  the  sper- 
matic artery  have  been  ligated. 

For  the  ligatures,  plain  catgut,  not  too  thick  (No.  1  or  2),  may 
be  used,  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  apply  the  upper  ligature 
securely  that  it  may  not  slip,  as  this  would  result  in  a  very  free  hem- 
orrhage from  the  end  of  the  spermatic  artery. 

In  this  operation  one  not  only  ties  off  the  veins  of  the  pam- 
piniform plexus,  but  also  shortens  the  cord,  and  thus  draws  the  testis 
up,  a  result  which  is  much  to  be  desired.  Before  closing  the  incision 
in  the  skin  all  bleeding  points  should  be  clamped  and  ligated  or 
twisted,  and  the  wound  should  be  dry.  The  edges  of  the  incision 
in  the  skin  are  brought  together  with  a  continuous  stitch  of  catgut, 
which  may  be  intracuticular. 

For  Hydrocele. — ^A  condition  in  which  the  tunica  vaginalis  is 
distended  with  serous  fluid.  The  testis  is  usually  found  in  the  lower, 
back  part  of  the  sac,  the  fluid  being  collected  above  and  in  front 
of  it. 

Puncture  and  Injection. — ^This  is  suitable  for  simple  cases, 
and  for  those  where  tapping  has  not  been  previously  resorted  to. 
The  scrotum  is  grasped  in  the  left  hand,  in  order  to  make  it  tense 
and  to  steady  it.  A  fine  needle,  attached  to  a  hypodermic  sjrringe,  is 
introduced  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  scrotum,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  fluid  drawn  off,  both  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
the  diagnosis  and  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  needle  is  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  hypodermic  needle  is  left  in  situ, 
its  end  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  A  fairly  large 
trocar  is  then  thrust  through  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  rather 
toward  the  front,  and  in  an  upward  direction  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  In  doing  this  one  should  remember  that  the  testis 
(K'oupios  the  lower  l)ack  part  of  the  sac.  With  the  trocar  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  one  should  be  able  with  it  to  touch  the  hypo- 
dermic needle  previously  introduced  into  the  sac  above.  The  sac  is 
allowed  to  empty  itself  through  the  cannula,  and  this  is  then  with- 
drawn. 

The  barrel  of  the  hypodermic  syringe  is  now  filled  with  the 
fluid  to  be  injected.  Twenty  minims  of  a  9o-per-cent.  carbolic-acid 
solution  mav  be   used,   with   satisfactory   results,   for  this  purpose. 
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This  ifi  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  through  the 
hypodermic  needle^  and  then  this  needle  is  also  withdrawn.  The 
fluid  that  has  been  thus  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  distributed  over  the  whole  cavity  by  manipulating  the 
scrotunu  The  punctures  made  by  the  instruments  are  covered  over 
with  a  thin  coat  of  collodion^  and  a  very  thin  film  of  absorbent 
cotton. 


Fig.  293.— Hydrocele,  Tapping.  CTY,  cavity  of  tbe  tunica  vaginalis  testis; 
T,  testis;  V,  vas  deferens.  Hypodermic  needle  introduced  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  sac;  trocar  canula  into  the  lower  part. 


This  operation  is  usually  followed  by  some  effusion  into  the  sac, 
and  with  but  little  or  no  pain.  After  a  few  days'  rest  in  bed  with 
the  scrotum  supported,  tliese  symptoms  subside.  The  operation  is 
not  painful,  but  the  part  where  the  trocar  is  to  be  introduced  may 
be  anaesthetized  with  ethvl  chloride  if  desired. 

.  Open  Opmutiox  (Volkmaxn). — This  operation  is  suitable  for 
those  cai>es  that  have  already  been  tapped  many  times  or  where  the 
operation  previously  described  has  been  tried  and  has  failed. 
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The  scrotum  is  grasped  by  an  assistant  in  order  to  make  it.  tense 
and  to  steady  it.  An  incision  is  made  through  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  scrotum,  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginaliB.  The 
length  of  the  incision  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  tumor,  but  is 
ufsualiy  two  or  three  inches.  When  the  tunica  vagmalis  hasr  been 
opened,  and  while  the  fluid  is  escaping,  the  edge  of  the  parietal  layer 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis — i,e,,  the  inner  lining  of  the  scrotal  sac — ^is 
seized  on  either  side  with  an  artery  forceps,  and  with  the  finger  this 
is  torn  away  from  its  attachment  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  scrotum, 
and  excised  in  part  with  the  scissors.  If  the  stumor  has  been  very 
large,  it  will  be  necessary  to  excise  more  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  than 
if  the  tumor  is  smaller.  The  tunica  vaginalis  may  be  much  thick- 
ened. In  trimming  away  this  redundant  p6rtion  of  the  tunica  vag- 
inalis one  must  take  care  to  leave  enough  to  conveniently  cover  the 
testis  and  also  avoid  cutting  into  the  epididymis.  It  is  rather  better 
to  excise  too  little  than  too  much  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  After  this 
part  of  the  operation  has  been  done  the  edge  of  that  portion  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  which  remains  is  fixed  to  the  corresponding  edge 
of  the  skin  incision  all  around  with  a  continuous  or  with  several 
interrupted  fine  catgut  sutures.  Then,  with  a  wad  of  cotton  on  a 
stick,  the  whole  interior  of  what  remains  of  the  timica  vaginalis,  in- 
cluding that  covering  the  testis,  is  swabbed  out  with  95-per-cent. 
carbolic  acid.  The  cavity  is  then  loosely  packed  with  sterile  gauze. 
The  ptrips  should  reach  well  down  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
cavity,  but  the  packing  should  not  be  tight.  A  loose  dressing  is 
applied,  which  may  be  held  in  place  by  a  T-bandage.  The  packing 
should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  simply  retaining 
a  strip  in  the  opening  in  the  skin,  and  the  parts  allowed  to  granulate. 
If  too  much  of  the  tunica  has  been  removed,  there  will  be  too  much 
inversion  of  the  skin,  and  this  will  delay  the  healing  process. 

Excision  of  the  Tunica  (von  Bergmann). — After  the  tunica 
vaginalis  sac  has  been  opened  and  its  contents  evacuated,  the  parietal 
layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  seized  and  stripped  away  from  its 
attachment  bluntly  with  the  fingers  as  far  back  as  the  posterior  bor- 
der of  the  testis,  or  rather  epidid}Tnis,  and  then  excised  in  its  en- 
tirety with  the  scissors.  After  all  bleeding  has  been  controlled  with 
forceps  and  ligatures,  the  wound  in  the  skin  is  closed  with  sutures, 
without  any  drainage  whatever.  As  a  rule,  the  skin  incision  heals 
by  first  intention,  and  the  patient  is  able  to  be  around  in  about  twelve 
days. 
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This  method  is  very  Eatiefactory,  and  la  especially  applicable  to 
those  caees  -where  the  tunica  vagiaalis  ia  excessively  redtmdaBt  after 
the  evacnatlon  of  a  large  hydrocele,  or  when  the  tunica  ia  markedly 
thickened. 

Heteotbbsion  op  the  Toniga  Vaginaus. — This  method  has 
been  variously  ascribed  to  Jahoulay,  Doyen,  Garampozzi,  and  Win- 
kelmann.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  front  of  the  scrotum,  usually 
about  two  inches  in  lengtb,  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica.    Through 


this  opouing   the   fluid  contents  of  the   distended  tunica  vaginalis 
escape,  and  the  testis  is  then  drawn  forward  out  of  the  scrotum. 

As  the  testis  is  drawn  forward  out  of  the  scrotum,  the  vaginal 
layer  of  the  tunica  is  reflected  backward, — turned  inside  out,  as  it 
were, — so  that  the  opening  in  the  parietal  layer  of  the  tunica, 
fhrnugli  which  the  testis  has  been  drawn,  pets  to  lie  behind  the  testis, 
encircling  the  cord  and  covering  over  the  epididymis,  and  in  this 
position  it  is  fixed  by  joining  its  edges  together  with  several  catgut 
sutures  so  that  it  may  not  again  slip  forward  over  the  testis.  The 
edges  of  the  incision  in  the  scrotum  are  now  sufficiently  detached  to 
allow  the  integument  of  the  scrotum  to  be  drawn  forward  and  cover 
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over  the  testis  and  reflected  tunica  vaginalis,  and  they  are  thus  united 
to  each  other  without  drainage,  in  this  way  completing  the  operation. 

The  result  of  this  operation  is  that  the  free  secreting  surface  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  which  has  been  turned  inside  out  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  raw  internal  wound  surface  of  the  scrotum,  to  which 
it  becomes  united,  effecting  the  cure. 

If  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  very  redundant  after  evacuating  a 
large  hydrocele,  a  part  of  the  tunica  may  be  excised  with  the  scissors, 
leaving  just  enough  to  complete  the  operation  as  described  above ;  but 
for  those  very  large  hydroceles,  and  those  with  a  markedly  thickened 
tunica,  the  von  Bergmann  is  probably  the  more  satisfactory  opera- 
tion. 

Caatration  (Extirpation  of  the  Testis). — An  incision,  about  two 
inches  long,  is  made  upon  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  scrotum 
through  the  skin  and  fat,  commencing  at  a  point  just  below  the  ex- 
ternal ring — the  spine  of  the  pubes.  If  operating  for  malignant  dis- 
ease, and  if  the  skin  is  involved,  the  incision  may  be  arranged  so  as 
to  circumscribe  that  part  of  the  skin  which  is  involved.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  incision  the  cord  is  found,  and  hooked  up,  upon  the  finger, 
and  just  below  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the  external  ring  its 
sheath  is  incised  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  The  vas  deferens  is  then 
recognized,  and  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  ot  the  cord.  A 
catgut  ligature  is  then  passed  about  those  parts  of  the  cord  which 
have  been  separated  from  the  vas  deferens,  and  tied  so  tightly 
that  it  cannot  slip  off.  This  ligature  should  include  all  the  elements 
of  the  cord  except  the  vas  deferens.  The  ends  of  this  ligature  are 
left  long,  to  serve  as  a  tractor;  the  cord,  including  the  vas  deferens, 
is  then  divided  with  the  scissors,  at  least  half  an  inch  below,  distal 
to  the  ligature.  Before  dividing  the  cord  it  is  grasped,  below  the 
point  at  which  it  is  to  be  divided,  with  an  artery  clamp.  The  cord 
having  been  divided,  the  lower  end,  that  which  is  held  in  the  grasp 
of  the  artery  forceps,  together  with  the  testis,  and  including  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  is  enucleated  from  the  scrotum,  usually  without  opening 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  almost  entirely  by  blunt 
dipsection.  Wliere  the  knife  or  scissors  is  used  to  assist  in  this  enu- 
cleation one  should  take  care  not  to  cut  through  the  septum  into 
the  other  half  of  the  scrotum,  and  one  should  also  avoid  button-holing 
the  skin. 

After  the  testis  has  been  enucleated  we  return  to  the  stump  of 
the  cord.    Thi?.  may  be  brought  into  view  by  drawing  upon  the  liga- 
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ture,  which  was  left  long  to  serve  as  a  tractor,  and  if  there  is  no  bleed- 
ing this  ligature  may  be  cut  short  and  the  stump  of  the  cord  allowed 
to  retract  up  into  the  inguinal  canal.  Should  there  be  any  bleeding 
points,  these  may  be  clamped  and  ligated.  One  should  avoid  includ- 
ing the  stump  of  the  vas  deferens  in  the  ligature,  as  it  may  result  in 
disagreeable  symptoms ;  e.g.,  colicky  pain,  etc. 

The  wound  is  large,  and  may  be  closed  with  catgut  sutures;  in 
most  cases,  however,  it  is  well  to  place  a  drain  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
wound.  If  operating  for  tuberculosis,  the  cord  should  be  divided  as 
high  up  as  one  can  reach. 
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PART  VIII. 

THE  URINARY  SYSTEM. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Kidney. — One  kidney  may  be  absent 
in  apparently  normal  subjects,  the  left  more  frequently  than  the  right. 
This  is  said  to  occur  once  in  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  sub- 
jects. When  one  kidney  is  absent  that  which  is  present  is  usually 
larger  and  assumes  the  function  of  both  kidneys. 

There  may  be  two  kidneys  present,  joined  together  below  or 
above,  horseshoe  kidney,  or  both  above  and  below,  either  with  con- 
nective tissue  or  kidney  tissue.  This  condition  is  met  with  about 
once  in  one  thousand  subjects. 

The  position  of  the  kidneys  is  not  fixed.  They  move  normally 
within  certain  limits  with  respiration,  descending  with  each  inspira- 
tion. The  kidneys  are  situated  in  the  upper  back  part  of  the 
abdomen,  one  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  occupying  the 
space  from  the  twelfth  dorsal  to  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  The 
right  kidney  is  located  one  inch  lower  than  the  left  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  the  thick  border  of  the  liver  on  the  right  side.  The 
upper  part  of  the  left  kidney  lies  under  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
ribs;  the  upper  part  of  the  right  kidney  under  the  twelfth  rib.  In 
the  female  both  kidneys  are  situated  somewhat  lower  than  in  the. 
male.  The  lower  pole  of  the  kidney  reaches  to  within  one  or  two 
inches  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  kidneys  are  placed  somewhat 
obliquely  in  the  abdomen  so  that  the  upper  poles  are  rather  closer 
together  than  the  lower  poles.  The  kidneys  are  extraperitoneal  or- 
gans;  they  lie  behind  the  peritoneum. 

The  kidneys  are  provided  with  a  fibrous  capsule,  which  is  usually 
quite  dense  and  closely  adherent  to  the  organ.  The  kidneys  are 
lodged  within  a  bed  of  loose  fat  and  connective  tissue,  out  of  which 
they  may  be  readily  enucleated.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  kidney 
is  directed  forward  and  outward,  and  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum. 
The  tolica  dextra  artery  and  vein  pass  outward  across  the  front  of 
the  ri^'ht  kidney  underneath  the  peritoneum,  and  the  colica  sinistra 
artery  and  vein  across  the  front  of  the  left  kidney  underneath  the 
peritoneum  to  supply  the  ascending  and  descending  portion  of  the 
colon.  The  descending  part  of  the  duodenum  lies  in  front  of  the 
right  kidney,  the  pancreas  in  front  of  the  left  kidney. 
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The  upper  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  kidney  is  separated 
from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  by  the  diaphragm  and  pleura; 
the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  kidney  rests  upon  the 
quadratuB  lumborum  muscle  which  is  covered  by  the  anterior  layer 
of  the  lumbar  fascia. 

The  inner  border  of  the  kidney  is  concave  and  is  directed  toward 
the  psoas  muscle  and  the  vertebral  column.  The  inner  border  of  the 
kidney  really  rests  upon  the  edge  of  the  psoas  muscle  and  the  organ 
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is  thus  tilted  somewhat  outward.  This  border  of  the  kidney  presents 
a  long,  slit-like  opening,  the  hilum.  Through  the  hilum  the  renal 
vessels,  etc.,  pass  into  a  comparatively  large,  narrow  space  l)etween 
the  two  halves  of  the  kidney,  called  the  sinus.  The  sinus  lodges  the 
renal  vessels  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Within  the  sinua  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  occupies  a  position  posterior  to  the  renal  artery 
and  vein.  The  renal  artery  enters  the  hilum  and  divides,  within  the 
sinus,  into  two  groups  of  branches:  an  anterior  group,  the  larger, 
and  a  posterior  group,  the  smaller.  These  two  sets  of  branches  are 
disposed  within  the  sinus  in  front  of,  and  behind,  the  tubules  that 
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join  to  form  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Each  set  of  branches,  five  or  six 
in  number,  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  kidney  to  supply  the  cor- 
responding anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  organ.  The  terminal 
branches  of  the  two  groups  of  branches  into  which  the  renal  artery 
divides  do  not  anastomose  with  each  other;  hence  there  is  a  plane  be- 
tween the  two  separately  vascularized  portions  of  the  kidney  which  may 
be  incised  without  much  hemorrhage.  This  is  called  the  bloodless  zone 
of  Hyrtl.  It  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
kidney,  somewhat  nearer  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  surface,  about 
one-half  inch  nearer  the  posterior  surface.  The  kidney  may  be  split 
through  this  plane  down  into  the  pelvis  with  only  a  minimum  amount 
of  hemorrhage.  The  renal  vein  is  formed  within  the  sinus  of  the 
kidney  by  the  junction  of  a  number  of  branches  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  renal  artery.  The  right  renal  vein  is  shorter  than  the 
left  owing  to  the  position  of  the  vena  cava  upon  the  right  side  of 
the  vertebral  column,  hence  the  right  kidney  presents  a  shorter 
pedicle  than  the  left  kidney  in  the  operation  of  nephrectomy.  At 
the  hilum  the  relation  of  the  structures  from  before  backward  is 
vein,  arter}',  ureter.    The  ureter  is  the  lowest  of  the  three  structures. 

The  outer  border  of  the  kidney  is  rounded  and  convex  and  is 
related,  the  right,  with  the  ascending  colon,  and  the  left  with  tlie 
descending  colon.  The  colon  really  lies  a  little  in  front  of  the  kidney, 
as  well  as  to  its  outer  side. 

The  upper  end  of  the  kidney  is  covered  by  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sule, wliicli  sits  upon  it  like  a  cap.  The  upper  end  of  the  right  kidney 
is  in  close  relation  with  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  The  upper 
end  of  the  left  kidney  lies  close  to  the  spleen.  The  lower  end  of  the 
kidney  reaches  to  within  one  or  two  inches  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

The  kidneys  are  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  loose  fatty  tissue — the 
fatty  caj)sule.  The  fatty  capsule  is  arranged  in  two  layers  sup- 
ported by  septa  of  lihruus  tissue.  Occasionally  the  kidneys  be- 
come quite  loose,  espetially  after  the  loss  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  intra-abdominal  adipose  tissue  and  may  then  become  abnor- 
mal! v  niovablo.  Tliev  can  be  felt  to  descend  with  each  deep  inspira- 
tion, bciwren  the  IiuikIs.  One  band  is  placed  behind,  in  the  lumbar 
re<rion.  ])i'essing  u])\var(l,  and  the  other  hand  is  placed  in  front, 
pressing:  upon  the  aixloniinal  wall  anteriorly.  At  times  the  kidney 
beeomrs  so  loose  that  it  leaves  the  lumbar  region  entirely  and  drops 
down  into  the  iliac  fossa  so  that  it  rests  upon  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
I'ndcr  th(»se  circumstances  the  renal  vessels  may  become  twisted  and 
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the  ureter  may  become  kinked  so  that  the  flow  of  urine  is  obstructed, 
thus  giving  rise  to  a  condition  of  hydronephrosis — distention  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney — associated  with  symptoms,  pain,  haematuria, 
etc.,  that  greatly  resemble  attacks  of  renal  colic. 

The  Pelvis  of  the  Kidney. — ^The  pelvis 'of  the  kidney  is  a 
pyramidal-shaped,  thin-walled,  membranous  sac  into  which  the 
urine  is  discharged  as  it  is  excreted  from  the  kidney.  It  is  con- 
tinuous below  with  the  ureter,  which  conducts  the  urine  from  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  to  the  bladder.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is 
contained  almost  wholly  within  the  sinus  of  the  kidney — the  narrow 
space  within  the  kidney  between  the  two,  anterior  and  posterior, 
segments.  It  occupies  a  position,  within  the  sinus,  posterior  to  the 
renal  vessels.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  or  tlwee  thin-walled  tubes, — the  calyces  majores.  Each 
calyx  major  is  in  turn  made  up  of  several  smaller  tubes, — ^the 
calyces  minares.  The  calyces  minores  are  ten  or  twelve  in  number. 
Little  cone-shaped  bodies,  the  papilla?,  project  into  the  calyces  mi- 
nores— usually  two  or  three  into  a  single  calyx.  The  summit  of  each 
papilla  is  marked  by  a  number  of  minute  openings,  the  foramina 
papilJaria,  which  are  the  orifices  of  the  secreting  tubules. 

The  Ureters. — ^The  ureter  is  a  long,  thick-walled  duct,  about 
eleven  inches  long,  flattened  from  before  backward,  which  leads  from 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  to  the  bladder.  It  descends  in  the  back 
part  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  dips  into  the  pelvic 
cavity  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  near  the  corresponding  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis.  As  it  dips  into  the  pelvis  it  crosses  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  common  iliac  artery  or  the  external  iliac  artery  just 
after  this  branch  is  given  oflE  from  the  common  iliac. 

The  abdominal  portion  of  the  ureter  is  about  five  inches  long. 
It  passes  downward  and  slightly  inward,  lying  upon  the  psoas 
muscle,  in  close  company  with  the  spermatic  and  ovarian  vessels  and 
the  genito-cniral  nerve.  The  right  ureter  lies  close  to  the  vena  cava. 
The  ureters  arc  situated  behind  the  peritoneum,  to  which  they  are 
quite  closely  adherent.  Upon  the  left  side  the  line  of  attachment  of 
the  mesentery  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  (pelvic  colon)  crosses  the  ureter. 
The  inferior  mesenteric  artery  and  vein  are  in  close  relationship 
with  the  left  ureter  as  it  crosses  the  iliac  vessels  to  dip  into  the 
pelvic  cavity. 

The  pelvic  portion  of  the  ureter  is  about  five  inches  long.  In 
the  pelvis  the  ureters  lie  close  to  either  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvic 
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cavity,  immediately  underneath  the  peritoneal  layer  that  lines  the 
cavity.  After  descending  a  short  distance  upon  the  lateral  wall  of 
the  pelvis  they  curve  forward  and  inward  to  reach  the  bladder.  In 
the  male  the  vas  deferens  passes  across  the  ureter  from  behind  for- 
ward and  to  its  inner  side,  just  before  the  latter  (ureter)  reaches  the 
bladder.  As  the  ureters  pierce  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  they  are  about 
two  inches  apart.  They  pierce  the  bladder  just  above  and  anterior  to 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  seminal  vesicles.  In  the  female  the  ureter 
passes  inward  and  forward,  close  to  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  between  the 
layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  to  reach  the  bladder.  In  its  course  it  lies 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  cervix  and  very 
close  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  of  the  vagina — ^just  external  to  the 
lateral  fornix  of  the  vagina.  A  stone  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ureter 
in  the  female  may  be  felt  through  the  vaginal  wall  and  may  be 
removed  through  an  incision  in  the  wall  of  the  vagina.  The  ureter 
also  has  an  important  relation  to  the  uterine  artery.  The  uterine 
artery  arises  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac  and 
passes  inward  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  to  reach  the 
uterus  at  about  the  junction  of  the  cervix  with  the  body,  where  it 
ascends  upon  the  side  of  the  uterus  to  supply  it.  The  uterine  artery 
in  its  course  to  the  uterus  passes  across  the  front  of  the  ureter  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  cervix. 

The  ureters  penetrate  the  wall  of  the  bladder  very  obliquely — 
traversing  the  muscular  layer  of  the  bladder  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  before  tliey  open  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bladder.  The  openings  are  slit-like  and  protected  by  a  little  valve- 
like fold  of  mucous  membrane  so  that  there  is  quite  some  hindrance 
to  the  backward  passage  of  fluid  from  the  bladder  into  the  ureters. 
When  the  bladder  is  distended  the  distance  between  the  orifices  of 
the  ureters  becomes  increased.  They  are  then  about  two  inches  apart. 
The  liinion  of  the  ureter  will  permit  passage  of  a  No.  9  French 
bougie,  'i'ho  ureter  is  constricted  at  several  points  and  somewhat 
dilated  between  these.  It  is  constricted  about  the  middle  of  the 
abdominal  j)ortion,  about  two  inches  below  the  pelvis,  where  it  has 
a  dianietor  of  about  one-soventh  inch,  again  at  the  pelvic  brim,  junc- 
tion of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  portions,  where  the  diameter  is 
about  onr-quartor  inch,  and  again  at  the  lower  end,  just  before  it 
opens  into  the  bladder,  within  one-half  inch  of  the  bladder  orifice, 
where  it  is  narrowest,  the  diameter  being  about  one-tenth  inch.  These 
constrictions  represent  the  favorite  sites  for  lodgment  of  a  calculus. 
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Either  ureter  may  be  represented  by  two  tubes,  through  all  or 
part  of  its  course.  In  the  former  case  there  will  be  two  openings 
in  the  bladder  upon  the  corresponding  side.  The  presence  of,  at  least, 
one  ureteral  orifice  on  each  Bide  of  the  bladder,  from  which  urine  is 
seen  to  escape,  is  quite  positive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  two  kidneys. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  KIDNEY. 

Nephropexy. — Suture  or  fixation  of  a  movable  or  floating  kidney. 
A  movable  kidney  is  one  that  enjoys  a  limited  range  of  motion 


in  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  which  does  not  leave  the 
lumbar  region.  A  floating  kidney  is  one  that  enjoys  a  considerable 
range  of  motion  and  is  capable  of  leaving  the  lumbar  region  entirely. 
It  may  be  more  or  less  completely  invested  with  a  peritoneal  coat 
and  provided  with  a  more  or  less  complete  mesonephron.  As  a  result 
of  the  displacement  of  the  kidney  the  renal  vessels  may  become 
twisted  and  the  ureter  acutely  kinked,  the  flow  of  urine  obstructed 
and  a  condition  of  hydronephrosis  with  accompanying  pain,  etc.,  pro- 
duced. The  indication  for  nephropexy  will  depend  upon  the  degree 
of  discomfort,  etc.,  that  the  loose  kidney  causes. 

The  patient  lies  prone  upon  the  table  with  an  Edebohls  rubber 
cushion  under  the  abdomen  or  the  patient  n^ay  be  raised  upon  an 
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ad]iista]>le  liridj^e  attat-luHl  to  the  operating  table.  A  eandbag  placetl 
under  tlit'  upper  part  of  tlie  eliert  will  materially  relieve  the  embar- 
raseineiit  of  respiration  which  occurs  in  this  position. 

The  incision  corresponds  to  the  outer  border  of  the  erector 
spinsG  muscle,  commencing,  above,  at  the  twelfth  rib,  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  from  the  middle  line.  It  passes  downward,  curring 
aomewliut  outward,  and  terminates  just  above  the  crest  of  the  iliam. 
This  incision  should  extend  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat 
down  to  tiie  surface  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle. 


Fig.  !».-  Lul 

/./;.,  nio-brpogi 


The  incision  is  then  cnrried  throiifih  the  aponeurosis,  when  the  outer 
border  of  the  erector  spinjp  muscle  is  recognized.  This  muscle  is 
drawn  townrd  the  middle  line  with  a  blunt  tractor.  The  quadratua 
Inniboriini.  covered  by  its  proper  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia,  is  then 
exposed  in  llic  bottom  of  the  incision.  The  fascia  that  covers  the 
quadrattis  [umliorum  is  incised  along  the  edge  of  the  erector  spine. 
The  quadriitii?  extends  a  little  beyond  the  edge  of  the  erector  spins. 
The  outer  edge  of  the  quadratus  if  thus  exposed  and  this  muscle  is 
likewif^c  drawn  inward,  toward  the  middle  line,  with  the  tractor.  The 
ilio-liypogastric  nerve  appears  at  tlie  outer  edge  of  the  quadratus  lum- 
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borum,  about  the  middle  of  the  incision  and  the  twelfth  dorsal  nerre 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  muscle  in  the  upper  part  of  the  incision. 
These  nerves  pass  obliquely  dowDvard  and  outward  across  the  front 
of  the  quadratuB  lumborum  and  are  usually  readily  recognized  after 
the  edge  of  the  muscle  has  been  exposed.  These  nerves  should  not 
be  cut  but  rather  drawn  to  one  side,  out  of  the  way,  with  the  fingers. 
r«ter,  in  introducing  sutures,  the  nerves  should  also  be  avoided,  not 
included  in  the  loops  of  the  sutures.  The  several  layers  of  fascia, 
as  they  are  encoimtered  in  the  incision,  should  be  split  for  the  full 


II.  Kldoej  dellTcred  tbrough  an  Incialon  Id  the  back. 
proper  SbrDui  capsuls  reBecU4  and  two  fliatlOD  >uturea  Inlroduced,  one  abore 
(A, A')  BDd  one  below  (B.B').  Tbeas  aulurea  piai  throuKb  tbe  reflectBd  aad 
■tlached  portlDuB  ol  the  capaule  clols  to  tbe  Una  at  reflection.  The  two  sutOTM 
tbat  secure  tbe  caciiule  upon  tbe  oppoalte  aide  of  IMutj  are  not  aeeD. 

length  of  the  skin  incision,  upward  to  the  lower  border  of  the  last 
rib  and  downward  aa  far  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  There  remains 
now  only  the  deepest  and  last  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  to  be  incised. 
Tliis  layer  is  picked  up  with  tooth  forceps  and  incised  with  the  knife 
and  then  split,  upward  toward  the  last  rih  and  downward  toward  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  with  the  scissors  or  with  the  fingers.  After  this 
last  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  has  been  incised  the  fatty  capsule,  in 
which  the  kidney  is  embedded,  is  encountered.  This  is  separated 
from  tbe  kidney  bluntly  with  the  fingers  and  the  kidney  freed  and 
detached  all  around  so  that  it  may  be  brought  up  out  of  the  incision. 
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The  isolation  of  the  kidney  is  accomplished  with  gentleness,  sweeping 
the  fingers  around  the  kidney,  between  it  and  the  fatty  capsule; 
around  the  free  outer  border,  over  the  upper  and  lower  poles  and 
avoiding  the  inner  border,  the  vessels  at  the  hilum.  Bough  handling 
and  pulling  upon  the  kidney  is  to  be  avoided.  If  the  kidney  is  dis- 
placed, movable,  it  is  easy  to  reach  it  as  it  lies  lower  in  the  abdomen. 
The  right  kidney  is  situated  lower  than  the  left.  When  the  kidney 
has  been  sufficiently  separated  it  can  be  brought  up  into  the  incision 
and  out  upon  the  back  for  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation. 
The  prone  position  of  the  patient  and  the  rubber  bag  under  the 
abdomen  make  the  delivery  of  the  kidney  out  of  the  incision  com- 
paratively easy.  While  the  kidney  is  being  isolated  care  must  be 
exercised  not  to  tear  through  the  proper  fibrous  capsule  of  the  kidney, 
since,  if  this  accident  occurs,  one  may  detach  the  capsule  of  the 
kidney  from  the  kidney  substance  proper,  insfead  of  isolating  the 
kidney  with  its  proper  capsule  intact  from  the  loose  mass  of  fat  in 
which  it  is  lodged. 

After  the  kidney  has  been  delivered  through  the  incision  the 
proper  fibrous  capsule  is  incised  along  the  entire  length  of  the  outer, 
rounded  border  of  the  kidney  and  peeled  back  for  a  distance  of  about 
one  inch  on  each  side. 

Four  fixation  sutures  of  medium-sized  kangaroo  tendon  are  in- 
troduced in  the  reflected  capsule,  upon  the  sides  of  the  kidney.  These 
sutures  are  placed  two  on  each  side,  one  near  the  upper  pole  of  the 
kidney  and  the  other  near  the  lower  pole.  Each  suture  takes  a  good 
broad  bite  in  the  reflected  portion  of  the  capsule  and  the  attached 
portion  of  the  capsule  immediately  beneath,  and  are  placed  parallel 
with  and  quite  close  to  the  margin  that  corresponds  to  the  line  of 
reflection  of  the  capsule.  After  these  four  fixation  sutures  have  been 
introduced  the  kidney  is  returned  into  the  abdomen. 

Tlio  i'lids  of  the  fixation  sutures,  one  afttT  another,  are  threaded 
in  a  large,  curved,  Ilagedorn  needle,  and  carried,  mattress  fashion, 
througli  tlie  muscles  that  correspond  to  the  edges  of  the  incision. 
The  sutures  are  tied  without  drawing  them  too  tight,  and  serve  to 
suspend  the  kidney  by  its  capsule  to  the  edges  of  the  incision. 

There  are  usually  no  large  vessels  encountered  during  the 
operation,  but  all  spurting  points  should  be  clamped  and  ligated. 
The  wound  should  be  perfectly  dry.  No  drainage  is  necessary.  The 
incision  is  closed  by  a  line  of  suture  of  fairly  thick  chromic  catgut, 
which  unites  the  edges  of  the  divided  aponeurosis  of  the  latissimus 
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dorsi.  This  suture  is  continuous,  the  stitches  close  together,  and 
should  unite  the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  securely  and  accurately. 
The  edges  of  the  skin  are  approximated  with  a  continuous  suture  of 
plain  catgut. 

For  Perinephritic  Abscess. — Pus  in  the  loose  fat  and  connective 
tissue  around  about  the  kidney.  The  kidney  itself  may  or  may  not 
be  the  site  of  the  primary  infection.  The  patient  is  placed  in  the 
prone  position,  with  the  Edebohls  bag  under  the  abdomen.  The  pres- 
ence of  pus  will  usually  have  already  been  demonstrated  by  the 
exploring  needle. 

The  incision  is  made  as  already  described  in  the  previous  opera- 
tion, exposing  the  edge  of  the  erector  spinse,  quadratus  lumborum, 
etc.  When  the  deep  layer  of  the  limibar  fascia  is  exposed  a  small 
incision  is  made  through  which  the  pus  escapes,  usually  in  large 
quantity.  This  opening  is  enlarged  with  the  finger,  the  cavity  washed 
out  with  salt  solution  and  packed,  not  too  tightly,  with  iodoform  gauze. 
The  edges  of  the  upper  part  of  the  incision  are  brought  together 
with  several  interrupted  sutures  of  heavy  silk. 

Nephrotomy. — Cutting  into  the  kidney  for  the  purpose  of 
evacuating  an  abscess  or  to  explore  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

The  position  of  the  patient  and  the  incision  are  as  described  for 
nephropexy  (page  679).  The  patient  is  placed  prone,  with  the 
E<lebolils  cushion  underneath  the  abdomen  or  else  raised  upon  the 
kidney  bridge  which  is  attached  to  the  operating  table.  The  incision  is 
carried  down,  step  by  step,  until  the  last  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  has 
been  cut  and  the  kidney  is  reached.  If  operating  for  nephritic  abscess, 
we  may  find,  as  soon  as  the  kidney  is  exposed,  that  the  indications 
of  the  abscess  immediately  present  themselves,  or  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  search  with  an  exploring  needle.  When  pus  is  located,  the 
cavity  containing  it  is  incised  with  the  point  of  the  scalpel  and 
enlarged  with  dressing  forceps,  which  are  introduced  closed  and 
expanded  as  they  are  withdrawn.  At  times  the  entire  kidney  sub- 
stance is  destroyed,  and  simply  a  bag  of  pus  remains.  We  may  or 
may  not  find  a  stone.  The  kidney  may  be  very  firmly  adherent,  so 
that  great  diflRculty  would  be  experienced  in  loosening  it  to  bring  it 
up  into  the  incision  for  examination.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  probably  wise  not  to  persist  in  the  effort  to  loosen  the  kidney,  but 
to  be  content  with  opening  and  draining  the  abscess. 

The  abscess  cavity  is  irrigated  and  packed  loosely  with  iodoform 
gauze,  the  end  of  which  emerges  through  the  lower  part  of  the  incision 
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in  the  loin.  The  incision  is  closed  as  described  in  nephropexy,  first 
the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  with  heavy,  chromic  catgut  sutures, 
and  then  the  skin.  The  lower  part  of  the  incision  is  left  open  for 
drainage. 

At  times,  in  order  to  explore  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  to 
drain  it,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bisect  or  split  the  kidney  from  its 
posterior  rounded  border  right  through  into  its  pelvis.  In  doing 
this  care  should  be  exercised  to  divide  the  kidney  a  little  behind  the 
middle  of  the  outer,  rounded  border,  the  section  passing  through  a 
plane  a  little  nearer  the  posterior  surface  than  the  anterior  surface, 
through  the  non- vascular  zone  of  Hyrtl.  There  will  be  much  less 
hemorrhage.  The  kidney  must  be  brought  out  through  the  incision 
in  the  back  for  this  purpose.  It  is  usually  sufficient  if  the  incision 
in  the  kidney  extends  through  only  a  part  of  its  length — through 
its  lower  pole — an  incision  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger  will 
suffice  in  many  cases. 

In  this  way  the  pelvis  and  calyces  may  be  explored.  The  ureter 
should  be  palpated  as  far  down  as  possible,  and  may  be  sounded  by 
passing  a  rubber  bougie.  Stones  which  would  otherwise  escape  de- 
tection may  thus  be  discovered  and  removed,  or,  if  there  is  no  stone 
present,  and  the  sjrmptoms  are  due  to  an  infiammatory  condition  of 
the  pelvis,  this  may  be  drained  through  the  kidney  by  leaving  a  small 
tube  or  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze,  which  reaches  from  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  and  emerges  through  the  incision  in  the  loin.  A  re- 
sulting urinary  fistula  usually  closes  spontaneously,  provided  the 
ureter  is  not  obstructed. 

The  vessels  at  the  hilum  may  be  compressed  in  order  to  avoid 
considerable  loss  of  blood  that  would  necessarily  occur  during  the 
examination  of  the  pelvis,  etc.,  after  the  kidney  has  been  split  open 
for  a  conpiderable  portion  of  its  length.  The  vessels  may  be  com- 
pressed between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  an  assistant,  or  they  may 
be  compressed  between  the  rubber-sheathed  blades  of  a  clamp.  The 
clamp  must  not  be  applied  too  tight.  For  the  purpose  of  controll- 
ing the  hemorrhage  after  the  examination  has  been  completed,  the 
cut  surfaces  of  the  kidney  are  brought  together  with  several  deep 
sutures  passed  through  the  kidney  substance  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  For  these  sutures  plain,  fairly  thick  catgut  is  used.  The 
sutures  are  passed  with  a  large,  curved  surgeon's  needle,  and  should 
not  be  drawn  too  tight  when  they  are  tied.  Occasionally  in  order  to 
control   the  hemorrhage  from   the  kidney  it  may  be  necessary,  in 
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addition  to  the  sutures,  to  pack  iodoform  gauze  in  between  the  cut 
surfaces  of  the  kidney. 

If  the  kidney  has  been  incised  it  is  wise  to  leave  a  gauze  drain 
in  the  incision  in  the  back  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours. 

Hephrolithotomy. — Cutting  into  the  kidney  for  stone. 

The  steps  of  this  operation  are  like  those  already  described  in  the 
preceding  operation.  After  the  kidney  has  been  reached  and  brought 
up  and  out  through  the.  incision  it  may  be  palpated  in  order  to  locate 
the  stone.  The  stone  may  be  found  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  in 
one  of  the  calyces,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney  near  the  surface. 
The  ureter  should  be  traced  downward  as  far  as  possible,  palpating 
it  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  A  stone  in  the  pelvis  may,  as  a 
rule,  be  readily  detected  when  the  pelvis  is  grasped  between  the 
fingers  and  thumb.  If  a  stone  is  felt  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney 
an  incision  is  made  down  upon  the  stone  and  the  stone  removed.  A 
stone  in  the  pelvis  may  be  removed  by  incising  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  pelvis, — ^pyelotomy.  The  fat  is  scraped  oflE  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  pelvis — the  blood-vessels  lie  in  front  of  the  pelvis — and 
the  pelvis  incised  and  the  stone  removed.  The  incision  in  the  pelvis 
is  made  from  above  downward,  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  ureter 
and  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger  for  exploration,  etc. 
This  plan  is  adapted  to  those  cases  where  the  stone  is  small  and  the 
pelvis  free  from  infection.  The  stone  may  be  removed  from  the 
pelvis  by  incising  the  kidney  as  described  in  the  preceding  operation, 
cutting  through  the  substance  of  the  kidney  from  its  free,  rounded 
border  down  into  the  pelvis.  This  latter  is  the  more  satisfactory 
plan  for  most,  if  not  all,  cases  The  stone  is  removed  with  the  finger, 
forceps  or  scoop.  If  one  is  unable  to  discover  a  stone  by  palpation 
of  the  kidney  tissue,  pelvis,  etc.,  and  the  symptoms  indicate  that  a 
stone  is  present,  then  the  kidney  should  be  incised  as  described  in 
the  preceding  operation  so  that  the  finger  may  be  introduced  and 
the  interior  of  the  pelvis,  calyces,  etc.,  may  be  explored  for  the  pres- 
ence of  a  stone  or  some  other  condition  in  the  pelvis  to  account  for 
tlie  symptoms.  The  ureter  should  be  traced  down  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  fingers  and  examined  by  palpation  for  possible  impacted 
stone.  A  rubber  bougie  may  be  passed  through  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  into  the  ureter  and  down  through  the  ureter  in  order 
to  test  the  patency  of  its  canal.  A  stone  in  the  ureter  may  be 
stripped  up  into  the  pelvis  and  removed.  As  a  rule  pus  is  associated 
with  stone,  and  it  is  usually  wise,  therefore,  to  drain  the  kidney. 
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leaving  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  in  the  kidney  for  this  purpose.  If 
there  is  little  or  no  infection  of  the  pelvis  and  the  ureter  is  certainly 
patent,  the  drainage  may  be  omitted  and  the  incision  in  the  kidney 
closed  with  one  or  more  through  and  through  catgut  sutures.  If  the 
stone  has  been  removed  through  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  the  incision 
in  the  pelvis  may  be  closed  with  several  plain  catgut  sutures  intro- 
duced with  a  small,  full-curved  needle  in  a  holder.  It  is  well  to 
provide  drainage  for  the  incision  in  the  back^  a  strip  of  gauze  being 
packed  into  the  wound  down  to  the  site  of  the  incision  in  the  kidney 
or  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

Hephreotomy. — Extirpation  of  the  kidney.  The  kidney  is  re- 
moved for  disease,  malignant,  suppurative,  tuberculous;  for  wounds; 
uncontrollable  hemorrhage,  etc.  If  probable  removal  of  a  kidney  is 
in  question  it  is  necessary  for  the  operator  to  have  assured  himself 
positively  that  the  patient  has  two  kidneys  and  that  the  kidney  which 
is  to  remain  is  capable  of  carrying  on  the  function.  Preliminary 
cystoscopic  examination  of  the  bladder  will  demonstrate  the  presence 
of  two  ureters,  at  least  one  ureteral  opening  on  each  side.  By 
catherization  of  the  ureters  urine  may  be  obtained  from  each  kidney 
separately.  Examination  of  the  urine  thus  obtained  will  indicate 
the  functional  capacity  of  each  kidney. 

The  kidney  can  be  removed  through  an  incision  in  the  lumbar 
region ;  or  else  through  an  incision  in  the  anterior  abdominal  wall — 
the  transperitoneal  route. 

Lumbar  Nephrectomy. — ^This  is  the  preferable  method  for 
removal  of  the  kidney;  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  not  opened.  This 
method  is  applicable  to  practically  all  cases  except  where  the  kidney 
is  very  large  or  where  the  kidney  is  exposed  during  the  course  of  an 
abdominal  exploration. 

The  position  of  the  patient  is  the  same  as  that  already  described 
for  nephropexy.  The  steps  of  the  operation  are  as  above  indicated 
down  to  the  point  of  exposing  the  kidney.  The  incision  is  the  same 
as  thai  doscriluMl  for  nt^pliropcxy  (pa^^o  GT!))  and  should  reach  from 
the  last  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  If  necessary,  we  may  obtain 
more  room  by  continuing:  the  incision  forward,  above  and  parallel 
with  the  crest  of  the  ilium  as  far  as,  or  beyond,  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spino. 

The  isolation  of  the  kidney  must  be  thorough,  and  this  is  ac- 
complished with  the  hand  in  the  wound,  w^orking  patiently,  with  the 
fingers,  around  the  kidney,  care  being  taken  not  to  tug  upon  the 
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kidney,  as  one  may  tear  the  vessels  at  the  hilum.  The  suprarenal 
capsule  may  be  left  behind,  although,  if  diseased,  it  may  be  removed 
also.  Occasionally  the  kidney  is  found  to  be  very  adherent  to  the 
adjacent  structures,  and  great  care  and  patience  must  be  exercised 
in  detaching  and  isolating  it.  After  the  kidney  has  been  freed,  all 
around,  it  is  brought  well  up  into  the  incision,  or,  as  may  be  done  in 
most  cases,  the  kidney  is  brought  entirely  out  through  the  incision. 
The  ureter  is  traced  as  far  down  as  possible  and  clamped  with  two 
artery  forceps  and  cut  between  them.  The  stump  of  the  lower  portion 
is  ligated  with  ten-day  chromic  catgut,  the  forceps  removed  and  the 
end  touched  with  pure  carbolic  on  a  probe.  A  heavy,  plain  catgut 
ligature  (No.  3  or  4)  is  tied  around  the  pedicle,  which  consists  of 
the  renal  artery  and  vein.  The  proximal  end  of  the  ureter  which  is 
still  grasped  with  the  artery  clamp  is  held  up  .out  of  the  way  so  that 
it  may  not  be  included  in  the  ligature.  The  ligature  must  be  tied 
very  tight,  the  first  loop  of  the  knot  being  double,  so  that  it  cannot 
slip.  The  ends  of  the  ligature  are  left  long  to  serve  as  a  tractor  to 
bring  the  stump  of  the  pedicle  up  into  the  incision  for  final  in- 
spection. In  cutting  away  the  kidney  the  division  should  not  pass 
through  the  pedicle,  which  is  made  of  the  vessels,  but,  if  possible, 
should  pass  through  the  kidney  tissue  near  the  hilum,  in  order  to 
leave  a  little  mass  of  kidney  tissue  as  a  cap,  or  knob,  to  prevent  the 
slipping  of  the  ligature. 

The  wound  is  treated  as  in  the  foregoing  operation.  It  is  prob- 
ably wise  to  introduce  a  drain,  which  is  left  for  forty-eight  hours. 

Abdominal  Nephrectomy. — This  route  is  selected  for  those 
cases  in  which  the  kidney  is  represented  by  a  large  tumor  mass  in 
the  abdominal  cavity.  Occasionally  during  an  exploratory  laparotomy 
for  indefinite  intra-abdominal  injury  the  kidney  is  found  to  be  so 
badly  damaged  that  it  has  to  be  removed. 

The  patient  lies  flat  upon  the  back.  The  incision  is  made 
through  the  middle  of  the  rectus  muscle,  about  four  inches  long,  the 
middle  of  the  incision  corresponding  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus. 
It  may  be  necessary,  later,  to  lengthen  the  incision.  If  the  kidney 
is  large  it  presents  prominently  into  the  incision.  The  great  omen- 
tum and  transverse  colon  are  pushed  upward  toward  the  diaphragm, 
the  small  intestines  inward  toward  the  middle  line,  and  the  ascend- 
ing or  descending  colon  (according  to  whether  the  right  or  left 
kidney)  outward,  toward  the  outer  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
The  intestines  are  held  thus  out  of  the  way  with  gauze  pads.    The 
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kidney  is  covered  upon  its  anterior  surface  by  the  peritoneum.  Pass- 
ing outward^  across  the  front  of  the  kidneys^  behind  the  peritoneal 
layer^  are  the  arteria  colica  dextra  across  the  right  kidney  and  the 
arteria  colica  sinistra  across  the  left.  If  the  kidney  is  not  consider- 
ably increased  in  size  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  for  it  in  its  proper 
position^  in  the  upper^  back  part  of  the  abdomen. 

In  order  to  expose  the  kidney  it  is  necessary  to  incise  the  peri- 
toneal layer  that  covers  its  anterior  surface.  This  should  be  done 
bluntly,  tearing  with  the  finger-nail  or  forceps  or  the  blunt  end  of 
a  scissors  in  order  not  to  injure  the  colica  artery  and  vein  which  pass 
across  the  front  of  the  kidney  to  reach  the  ascending  or  descending 
colon.  After  the  peritoneal  layer  has  been  opened  the  kidney  may 
be  freed  all  around,  working  with  the  hand  close  to  the  kidney  sur- 
face in  the  pocket  in  which  it  is  lodged,  until  the  organ  can  be  lifted 
up  out  of  the  abdominal  incision.  The  fat  and  connective  tissue 
about  the  hilum  are  scraped  away.  The  pedicle  is  seen  to  consist  of 
the  renal  artery  and  vein  and  the  ureter.  The  ureter  may  be  palpated 
as  the  lowest  of  the  three  structures  forming  the  pedicle  and  may 
be  traced  downward  for  some  distance  toward  the  bladder.  The 
ureter  is  followed  downward  toward  the  bladder  as  far  as  possible, 
when  it  is  clamped  with  two  haemostats  and  divided  between  these. 
The  end  of  the  distal  portion  is  tied  oflf  with  ten-day  chromic  catgut, 
the  clamp  removed  and  the  end  of  the  stump  touched  with  pure 
carbolic  acid  on  a  probe.  The  ends  of  the  ligature  are  cut  short  and 
the  stump  dropped  into  the  abdomen.  A  heavy,  plain  catgut  ligature 
(No.  3)  is  thrown  around  the  pedicle  of  the  kidney — renal  artery 
and  vein — ^but  not  including  the  ureter,  and  the  ligature  tied. 
This  ligature  must  be  tied  very  tight,  the  first  loop  double,  so  that, 
when  the  kidney  is  cut  away,  the  ligature  will  not  pull  oflf.  Too 
much  traction  must  not  be  made  upon  the  ligature  while  the  kidney 
is  being  cut  away.  In  cutting  the  kidney  away  from  the  pedicle, 
cut  as  far  away  from  the  ligature  as  possible  so  as  to  leave  a  little 
cap  of  tissue  to  prevent  the  ligature  from  slipping  off. 

Jn  closinfr,  if  the  case  has  been  a  clean  one,  the  edges  of  the  torn 
peritoneum  corresponding  to  the  pocket  out  of  which  the  kidney  has 
been  removed,  are  sutured  together  with  a  few  stitches  of  plain  catgut 
and  the  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall  then  closed  without  drainage. 
If  the  operation  has  been  done  for  a  septic  or  tuberculous  condition  it 
will  be  necessary  to  drain  the  pocket  out  of  which  the  kidney  has 
been  enucleated.     I'his  t)oeket  nuiy  be  drained  by  sewing  its  edges 
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to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision,  leaving  the  latter  open  in 
part  and  introducing  a  plug  of  strip  gauze;  or  the  pocket  may  be 
drained  by  making  an  incision  in  the  lumbar  region,  cutting  down 
upon  the  blunt  point  of  a  dressing  forceps  which  is  introduced 
from  within.  A  plug  of  strip  gauze  is  passed  from  the  pocket  out 
through  the  incision  in  the  back  and  the  edges  of  the  peritoneal  pocket 
then  united  with  a  catgut  suture.  The  abdominal  incision  may  then 
be  closed  without  drainage. 

Decortication  of  the  Kicbiey  (Edebohls). — ^This  operation  was 
first  suggested  for  the  cure  of  chronic  Brighfs  disease,  by  Edebohls. 
The  real  value  of  the  procedure  in  this  condition  is  still  undeter- 
mined. Whatever  beneficial  effect  it  may  have  is,  no  doubt,  due  to 
the  increased  supply  of  blood  that  is  brought  to  the  kidney  through 
the  new  vascular  connections  that  are  formed  between  it  and  the 
adjacent  parts.  The  splitting  of  the  dense,  non-yielding  capsule  of 
the  kidney  relieves  the  tension  and  compression  exercised  upon  the 
kidney  tissue,  and  oftentimes  results  in  the  cure  of  certain  forms  of 
hemorrhage  from  the  kidney  and  of  nephralgia. 

Nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  with  a  minimum  amount  of  ether  is 
a  satisfactory  anaesthetic  mixture  for  these  cases.  Spinal  analgesia 
would,  no  doubt,  be  appropriate  in  some  cases  if  the  condition  of 
the  patient  is  such  as  to  counterindicate  the  use  of  a  general  anaes- 
thetic. 

The  patient  lies  prone  upon  the  table  with  an  Edebohls  rubber 
cushion  under  the  abdomen  or  else  raised  upon  the  kidney  bridge 
which  is  attached  to  the  table.  The  incision  is  the  same  as  that 
described  for  nephropexy  and  corresponds  to  the  edge  of  the  erector 
spinae,  quadratus  lumborum,  etc.  The  kidney  is  recognized  in  the 
mass  of  fat,  fatty  capsule,  that  incloses  it. 

With  the  fingers  in  the  wound  the  fatty  capsule  is  separated 
bluntly  from  the  surface  of  the  kidney  as  far  as  the  pelvis.  The 
kidney,  inclosed  within  its  own  proper  fibrous  capsule,  is  then  drawn 
up  and  out  through  the  incision,  upon  the  back. 

Corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  outer,  rounded  border  of  the 
kidney,  the  capsule  proper  is  incised  and  divided  upon  a  director 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  outer,  rounded  border  of  the  organ,  and 
around  its  extremities,  above  and  below.  Each  half  of  the  capsule  is 
then  stripped  away  from  the  surface  of  the  kidney  toward  the  pelvis, 
taking  care  not  to  break  or  tear  the  kidney  substance  proper,  which 
may  be  friable  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  capsule.    The  stripped-off 
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capsule  is  finally  cut  away  near  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  removed. 
Any  portion  of  the  capsule  that  still  remains  may  be  rolled  back 
tovirard  the  pelvis  of  tlie  kidney,  where  it  remains  coiled  up,  upon 
itself. 

The  kidney  is  finally  replaced  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  incision 
closed  without  drainage.  At  the  time  of  operation  it  may  appear  that 
but  one  kidney  is  the  seat  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably wise  in  all  cases  to  decapsulate  both  kidneys  at  the  same  sitting. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  URETER. 

TTreterolithotomy. — Incision  into  the  ureter  for  the  removal  of 
a  calculus.  Calculi  escape  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  into  the 
ureter.  Small  stones  may  pass  on  through  the  ureter  and  escape 
into  the  bladder.  Larger  stones  may  become  impacted  in  the  ureter 
and  wedged  tight  and  thus  block  the  ureter  permanently  and  com- 
pletely, or  they  may  shift  their  position,  now  and  then,  'T)all-valve" 
fashion,  in  a  dilated  portion  of  the  ureter,  and  thus  occasionally  allow 
the  urine  to  flow  past  them.  The  ureter  becomes  dilated  and  its  wall 
thickened  behind  the  obstruction.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  becomes 
dilated  (hydronephrosis),  and  if  the  elements  of  infection  are  added 
we  have  a  condition  of  pyonephrosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  stone  in  the  ureter  is  very  materially  aided  by 
the  X-ray  with  a  catliet^^r  containing  a  stylet  in  the  ureter  and  by  the 
introduction  of  a  wax-ti|)|>od  catliet-cT  into  the  ureter.  The  wax-tip, 
examined  under  the  nia»rnifying  ^rlass,  will  show  minute  scratches 
caused  by  coiitjict  with  the  calcuhis. 

The  ureter  may  be  approached  through  the  retroperitoneal  route, 
or  it  may  be  exposed  by  entering  the  abdominal  cavity  from  in  front 
and  incising  the  peritoneal  layer  that  covers  it, — the  transperitoneal 
route.    The  former  is  by  far  the  preferable  method. 

RETROPEiaxoNEAL  METHOD. — The  patient  lies  fiat  upon  the  back. 
An  incision  is  made  which  reaches  from  near  the  tip  of  the  twelfth 
rib  to  a  point  about  one  inch  above  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine. 
If  more  room  is  necessary  the  incision  may  be  continued  forward  and 
inward,  above  and  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  li<j:nrnent.  The  incision  divides  the  various  layers  down 
to  the  peritoneum.  The  peritoneum  is  not  incised.  If  the  peritoneum 
is  opened  accidentally,  the  opening  should  be  closed  immediately 
with  a  continuous  catgut  suture.  The  peritoneal  layer  is  peeled  up, 
away  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  working  inward  toward 
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the  middle  line  until  the  psoas  muscle  is  reached.  As  the  peritoneal 
layer  is  lifted  up,  away  from  the  psoas  muscle,  the  ureter  is  likely  to 
go  with  the  peritoneal  layer,  since  it  is  quite  intimately  attached  to 
the  peritoneum.  The  ureter  dips  down  into  the  pelvic  cavity  over 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  passing  across  the  bifurcation  of  the  common 
iliac  or  the  commencement  of  the  external  iliac.  The  ureter  is 
readily  recognized  if  it  contains  a  stone  and  if  it  is  dilated  and  its 
wall  thickened.  The  identification  of  the  ureter  is  greatly  facilitated 
if  a  catheter  has  been  previously  passed  up  into  it  through  the 
bladder  with  the  aid  of  the  cystoscope.  A  longitudinal  incision  is 
made  in  the  ureter  and  the  stone  removed.  Before  the  incision  is 
made  the  ureter  is  seized  with  a  rubber-sheathed  clamp  well  above 
the  location  of  the  stone,  in  order  to  prevent  escape  of  urine  when 
the  ureter  is  opened.  The  incision  is  made,  not  directly  ov€r  the 
calculus,  but  rather  above  the  location  where  the  stone  is  impacted, 
where  the  ureter  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less  dilated.  The  lumen  of 
the  ureter  is  investigated  with  a  probe  or  bougie  for  the  presence 
of  additional  stones  and  to  test  its  patency.  The  incision  in  the 
ureter  is  closed  with  several  sutures  of  fine,  chromic  catgut,  in  a  fine, 
curved  needle.  These  sutures  should  not  penetrate  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  of  the  ureter;  they  should  not  appear  within  the 
lumen  of  the  tub©.  If  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  introducing 
the  sutures  they  may  be  omitted  because  the  incision  in  the  ureter 
heals  without  difficulty  provided  the  ureteral  canal  is  patent.  A 
plug  of  strip  gauze  is  left  in  the  incision,  reaching  down  to  the 
incision  in  the  ureter  to  provide  for  drainage  in  the  event  of  leakage. 
The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  with  interrupted,  deep  sutures 
of  silk-worm  gut  except  where  the  gauze  drain  emerges. 

Transperitoneal  Boute. — An  incision  is  made  in  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall — through  the  middle  of  the  rectus  muscle.  The  in- 
testines are  pushed  aside  and  held  out  of  the  way  with  gauze  pads. 
The  ureter  is  found  behind  the  peritoneal  layer,  resting  upon  the 
psoas  muscle  and  dipping  into  the  pelvic  cavity  across  the  bifurcation 
of  the  common  iliac  artery.  The  peritoneal  layer  is  incised,  the 
ureter  opened,  and  the  stone  removed.  The  opening  in  the  ureter 
is  accurately  cloFcd  with  a  sufficient  number  of  non-penetrating 
sutures  of  fine  chromic  catgut.  The  incision  in  the  peritoneal  layer 
that  covers  the  ureter  is  also  sutured.  A  cigarette  drain  is  left  in 
the  abdomen  reaching  down  to  the  site  of  the  opening  in  the  ureter. 
Satisfactory  drainage  may  be  provided  by  making  an   incision  in 
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the  skin,  behind,  in  the  lumbar  ic^od,  and  poking  a  dressing  forceps 
through  from  within  the  abdomen,  through  the  muscles  of  the  lumbar 
regiim.  Strip  gauze  may  be  drawn  through  and  thus  drain  the  site 
of  the  incision  in  the  ureter.  Under  these  circumstances  the  incision 
in 'the  anterior  abdominal  wall  may  be  closed  without  drainage. 

A  stone  impacted  in  the  lower  end  of  the  ureter,  at  or  near  the 
vesical  orifice  may  be  removed,  in  the  male,  through  a  supra-pubic 


A.  Tbe  eoi  ol  the  upper  r«ia1 

The  lower,  Te«lc»l  legment  o( 

end.    B.  Tbe  md 

tractor  auture.  C.  Tbe  end  at  tbe  upper  aeKtneat  bas  beeo  drawn  toto  the 
iDclsloci  Id  the  lower,  vcsltBl  ■egment  aud  nxed  Id  piultlon  by  tylDB  tbe  traclor 
Bulurc.  A  row  ot  sutures  Is  applied  which  uoltca  tbe  Implanted  end  ot  the 
upper  segment  to  the  ednoB  ot  the  Incision  In  the  lower  Teslcal  segment. 

cjsfotoiiiy.  The  ureteral  orifice  may  be  incised  if  necessary  in  order 
to  rcacli  the  stone.  In  females  etonos  impacted  in  the  lower  part  of 
tlic  ureter  may  be  removed  through  nn  incision  in  the  wall  of  the 
vagina.  The  ureter  is  thus  exposed  and  incised  and  the  stone 
removed. 

Uretero-nreterostomy,  Exi>-to-sidk  Anastomosis  (Van  Hook), 
— Thi^  opiTatiun   i^  dime  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  ureteral 
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canal.  The  lower,  vesical  end  of  the  ureter  is  found  and  ligated. 
About  one-quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  ligatured  end  a  longitudinal 
incision  is  made  in  the  ureter.  This  incision  is  equal  in  length  to 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  ureter.  The  upper,  renal  end  of  the  divided 
ureter  is  secured  and  its  end  incised,  notched,  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, about  one-quarter  inch,  and  the  comers  of  the  incision  then 
rounded  oflf. 

A  fine,  straight  needle  is  threaded  in  each  end  of  a  fine,  plain 
catgut  suture.  This  suture  secures  the  end  of  the  upper,  renal  seg- 
ment of  the  ureter,  quite  close  to  its  edge  and  at  a  point  opposite 

A  B 


Fig.  302.— Uretero-uretoroBtomy  (Borce).  A.  The  ends  of  the  ureter  cut 
obliquely.  Four  sutures  introduced  which  do  not  penetrate  through  entire 
thickness  of  wall  of  ureter.  B.  The  sutures  tied  and  the  ends  of  the  divided 
ureter  joined  together.    Additional  sutures  may  be  introduced  as  necessary. 

where  the  notch  has  been  cut  in  it.  This  stitch  does  not  penetrate 
into  the  lumen  of  the  ureter.  The  two  needles  are  passed  into  the 
lower,  vesical  segment  of  the  ureter,  through  the  slit  that  has  been 
made  in  it  and  then  out  through  the  wall  of  the  ureter  just  beyond 
tlie  distal  end  of  the  slit.  When  traction  is  made  with  the  suture 
the  open  end  of  the  upper,  renal  segment  of  the  ureter  is  drawn  into 
the  slit  which  has  been  made  in  the  side  of  the  lower,  vesical  seg- 
ment. The  suture  is  tied  and  the  end  of  the  ureter  thus  secured  in 
position.  A  continuous  suture  of  very  fine  silk  is  applied,  which 
secures  to  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  lower,  vesical  segment  to 
the  end  of  the  implanted,  renal  segment. 

Kni)-to-i:xd    Anastomosis    (Boveb). — The    two    ends    of    the 
ureters  are  cut  obliquely  to  allow  for  subsequent  contraction,  and  are 
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then  joined  together  with  non-penetratiDg  sutures  of  fine  silk  placed 
fairly  close  together. 

Untero-Cyitoitomy.— Implantation  of  the  end  of  the  ureter  into 
the  bladder.  The  ureter  will  usually  have  been  damaged  or  caught 
in  a  ligature  during  a  hysterectomy. 

The  bladder  is  moderately  distended  with  boric  acid  solution 
and  the  abdominal  cavity  is  opened  through  an  incision  in  the  aDterior 
abdominal  wall. 

The  ureter  is  sought  for  where  it  dips  into  the  pelvic  cavity  at 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  is  exposed  by  incising  the  peritoneal  layer 


Fig.  S03.— Urpl 
bladder.  The  end 
with  a  tractoi 


which  covers  it.  Traction  is  made  upon  the  uretor  to  indicate  its 
further  course  and  position  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  An  incision  is  made 
in  the  peritoneum  covering  the  ureter  aa  low  down,  as  near  the 
bladder,  as  possible  and  the  ureter  thus  exposed.  A  chromic  catgut 
ligature  is  tied  around  the  ureter  low  down,  near  the  bladder  end. 
The  ureter  is  secured  with  a  rubbcr-£heatln;d  clamp  just  above  the 
ligature,  and  then  divided  between  the  ligature  and  the  clamp. 

A  email  incision  is  made  in  the  bladder  as  near  the  original  site 
of  the  ureteral  orifice  as  possible.  This  incision  is  made  upon  the 
point  of  a  metal  pound  which  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  through 
the  urethra.  The  end  of  the  un:ter  is  incised,  notched,  for  a  short 
distance,  and  the  corners  rounded  off  to  provide  for  possible  sub- 
sequent contraction  of  the  orifice.     A  guiding  or  traction  suture  of 
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fine  catgut  is  introduced  which  eecuree  the  end  of  the  ureter  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  Van  Hook  operation 
described  above.  The  needles  carrying  the  tails  of  the  traction  suture 
are  introduced  into  the  bladder  through  the  opening  which  has  been 
made,  and  then  out  through  the  wall  of  tiie  bladder  just  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  incision.  When  the  suture  is  drawn  taut  it  pulls  the 
end  of  the  ureter  into  the  incision  in  the  bladder.  The  suture  is 
tied  and  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  bladder  sewed  all  around 
to  the  end  of  the  implanted  ureter  with  interrupted  sutures  of  fine 
silk.     The  ureter  for  about  one  inch  of  its  length  is  then  buried 


Ftg.  3<H.— Ureti 


beneath  two  folds  of  the  bladder  wall,  which  are  suturedover  it  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Witzel  gastrostomy, 

TTretero-Enterortoiny. — One  or  both  ureters  may  be  implanted 
into  the  bowel — usually  into  the  sigmoid  flexure.  This  operation  ia 
sometimeB  done  for  exstrophy  of  the  bladder.  There  is  danger  of 
infection  traveling  up  the  ureters  and  involving  the  kidneys.  If  the 
portiou  of  the  bladder  wall  immediately  adjacent  to  the  ureteral 
orifices  is  resected  with  the  ureters  in  order  to  retain  the  sphincter- 
closing  apparatus,  and  this  piece  carrying  the  two  ureteral  orifices 
then  sutured  into  the  intestine  there  will  be  less  danger  of  infectious 
elements  gaining  entrance  to  the  ureters  and  affecting  the  kidneys. 

THE  BLADDER. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Bladder. — The  bladder  is  a  hollow  mus- 
cular organ  whose  function  is  to  receive  and  hold  the  urine  during 
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the  intervals  of  micturition.  It  has  a  capacity  ordinarily  of  about 
sixteen  ounces.  In  the  contracted  state  the  wall  of  the  bladder  is 
seen  to  be  quite  thick. 

In  the  infant  the  bladder  is  rather  conical^  and  projects  into  the 
abdomen  above  the  level  of  the  symphysis. 

In  the  adult  the  bladder,  when  empty,  lies  deep  within  the  pelvis 
behind  the  symphysis,  its  cavity  obliterated  and  its  walls  collapsed 
and  in  contact  with  each  other.  When  distended  moderately,  it 
reaches  as  high  as  the  symphysis,  farther  distension  causing  it  to  rise 
up,  out  of  the  pelvis,  into  the  abdominal  cavity  a  varying  distance 
toward  the  umbilicus.  When  it  is  distended  with  about  a  pint  of 
fluid,  the  bladder  is  pear-shaped,  and  reaches  for  a  distance  of  about 
four  inches  above  the  symphysis. 

The  body  of  the  bladder  is  free,  and,  when  the  organ  is  distended, 
rises  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  abdomen,  toward  the  umbilicus. 

The  base  of  the  bladder  in  the  male  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  and  upon  its  inner 
aspect,  on  either  side,  shows  the  openings  of  the  ureters. 

The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  continuous  with  the  commencement 
of  the  urethra,  and  in  the  male  the  prostate  surrounds  it  like  a 
collar. 

Bblations  of  the  Bladder.  In  the  Male  the  bladder  is  in  rela- 
tion, behind,  with  the  rectum,  the  base  of  the  bladder  lying  directly 
in  front  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  part  of  the  bowel,  the  two  being 
joined  together  more  or  less  intimately  by  connective  tissue. 

The  seminal  vesicles  and  vas  deferens  are  located  on  either  side 
of  the  middle  line,  in  the  space  between  the  contiguous  walls  of  the 
rectum  and  the  bladder;  they  converge  anteriorly  and  join  to  form 
the  two  common  ejaculatory  ducts  which  enter  the  prostate  gland 
at  the  base.  The  prostate  gland  is  readily  palpable  through  the 
rectum,  above  the  anal  portion. 

In  the  Female  the  uterus  and  vagina  are  located  behind  the 
bladder. 

In  both  sexes  the  bladder  lies  immediately  behind  the  symphysis 
puhi?,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  space,  which  is  filled  with  loose 
connective  tissue  more  or  less  firmly  connected  with  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  bladder,  and  which  is  called  the  space  of  Retzius.  When  the 
bladder  i?  distended  it  reaches  above  the  symphysis  and  is  then  in 
relation,  in  front,  with  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 
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P&Bsing  from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus  is  the 
urachus,  which  occaaionally  remaiuB  patent  after  birth. 

The  peritoneum  coverB  the  sides,  part  of  the  posterior  Burfaces, 
and  the  summit  of  the  bladder,  but  does  not  cover  its  anterior  surface, 
being  reflected  from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  over  on  to  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  When  the  bladder  is 
well  distended,  it  rises  upward  into  the  abdomen ;   its  summit,  as  it 


Fig.  30G.— Ad  Aatero-poeterlor  Section  Showlns  Relatlona  ot  the  Perltoaeum 
to  th«  BIkdaer,  etc  Bladder  moderatelr  dlatended.  P..  proatate  tland  lur- 
roundlDB  commeDccmeDl  ol  tha  uratbra  <D«Gk  of  the  bladder),  coune  ol  the 
ejBculatorr  duct;  V.B.,  Teclcuin  lemlDalea. 

approaches  the  umbilicus,  carries  the  peritoneum  with  it  and  its  ante- 
rior surface,  which  ie  devoid  of  peritoneum,  then  comes  into  relation 
with  the  abdominal  wall;  so  that  under  these  circumstances  the  blad- 
der may  be  entered  through  an  incision  in  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall,  low  down,  close  to  the  symphysis,  without  molesting  the  peri- 
toneum or  entering  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  Jiigher  the  bladder  ascends  into  the  abdomen,  the  larger  the 
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area  of  its  anterior,  non-peritoneal  surface  which  is  presented  for 
operation. 

The  Interior  of  the  Bladder. — In  the  contracted  state  the 
wall  of  the  bladder  is  seen  to  be  very  thick,  and  the  cavity  is  prac- 
tically obliterated,  the  walls  being  almost  in  direct  contact  with  each 
other.  The  mucous  lining  of  the  bladder  is  but  loosely  connected 
with  the  muscular  coat  by  a  loose,  elastic,  submucous  layer,  and  in 
the  contracted  state  is  thrown  into  numerous  folds  and  rugae.  The 
floor  of  the  bladder  presents  a  triangular  area  which  is  smooth,  devoid 
of  rugae,  and  which  is  more  firmly  attached  to  the  muscular  coat. 
This  smooth,  triangular  area  is  called  the  trigonum.  It  represents 
an  equilateral  triangle,  the  sides  of  which,  in  the  contracted  state 
of  the  bladder,  measure  about  one  inch  in  length.  The  apex  of  the 
triangle  is  above  at  the  urethral  orifice.  The  base  is  indicated  by  a 
line  drawn  between  the  ureteral  orifices.  Corresponding  to  the  line 
between  the  ureteral  orifices  there  is  a  smooth  elevation  or  bar  which 
is  caused  by  the  presence  in  this  position  of  a  bundle  of  muscular 
fibers  which  pass  transversely  underneath  the  mucous  layer.  This 
elevation  is  slightly  curved  so  as  to  be  convex  forward  and  is  called 
the  torus  uretericus.  The  ureters  pierce  the  wall  of  the  bladder  very 
obliquely.  The  orifices  of  the  ureters  are  minute,  elliptical  in  shape. 
The  mucous  membrane  corresponding  to  the  outer  edge  of  each  ure- 
teral orifice  is  raised  in  a  thin,  semilunar,  valve-like  fold  which 
effectually  prevents  fluid  backing  up  into  the  ureters  when  the  bladder 
is  distended. 

When  the  bladder  is  distended  the  ureters  get  to  lie  farther 
apart — separated  from  each  other  for  a  distance  of  one  and  one-half 
inches  or  more. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  BLADDER. 

Suprapubic  Cystotomy. — The  bladder  is  opened  through  an  inci- 
sion above  the  pubes.  This  plan  permits  ready  removal  of  calculi 
and  thorough  exploration  of  the  bladder,  removal  of  tumors,  access 
to  the  prostate,  I'tc.  This  operation  may  be  readily  done  under  local 
anu'stlit'sia. 

The  j)ationt  is  placed  in  the  usual  laparotomy  position,  upon  the 
back,  and  fullv  aniesthetized  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles. 
A  soft  rubber  catheter  is  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and,  through 
this,  tlie  bladder  is  washed  out  with  boric-acid  solution,  10  to  12 
ounces  being  allowed  to  remain;   the  catheter  is  then  withdrawn,  and 
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a  band  tied  about  the  penis  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fluid.  The 
fluid  which  is  thrown  into  the  bladder  causes  it  to  ascend  into  the 
abdomen,  carrying  the  peritoneum  with  it;  so  that  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  bladder,  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  is  exposed  for 
several  inches  for  operation.  Some  advantage  is  gained  if  the  table 
is  tilted  somewhat  so  that  the  patient  occupies  the  Trendelenburg 
position  to  a  moderate  degree. 

The  incision,  which  is  placed  in  the  middle  line,  linea  alba, 
commences  below,  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  reaches  upward,  to- 
ward the  umbilicus,  for  a  distance  of  about  three  inches  and  extends 
through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia.  Bleeding  vessels 
in  the  skin  are  clamped. 

The  incision  is  carried  down  through  the  linea  alba,  between  the 
edges  of  the  recti  and  pyramidales,  until  the  layer  of  connective  tissue 
which  is  found  in  front  of  the  bladder  is  reached.  The  edges  of  the 
incision  are  drawn  apart  with  retractors  and  the  finger  poked  into 
the  incision  and  down  behind  the  symphysis  pubis  so  that  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  symphysis  can  be  plainly  felt  and  recognized. 
The  layer  of  connective  tissue  which  covers  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  bladder  is  scraped  upward,  toward  the  umbilicus,  with  the  finger- 
nail ;  so  that,  in  case  the  fold  of  peritoneum  reaches  abnormally  low, 
or  the  bladder  has  not  been  sufficiently  distended,  we  may  thus  still 
separate  it  and  carry  it  upward  toward  the  umbilicus.  The  smooth 
muscular  wall  of  the  bladder  is  then  easily  recognized,  especially  if 
the  organ  is  distended.  The  distended  organ  that  lies  immediately 
posterior  to  the  symphysis  cannot  be  anything  else  but  the  bladder. 
A  plexus  of  veins,  more  or  less  visible,  which  ascends  upon  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  from  below,  may  help  still  further  to 
identify  the  bladder. 

With  a  curved  surgeon's  needle  two  sutures  of  plain  catgut  are 
introduced,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  bladder  wall  and  these  are  used  as  tractors  to  steady 
the  bladder  while  it  is  being  incised. 

In  cutting  iftto  the  bladder  the  point  of  tlie  knife  is  introduced 
between  the  two  catgut  stitches  about  one  inch  above  the  symphysis 
and  the  bladder  incised  in  a  direction  downward,  toward  the  sym- 
physis. When  the  bladder  is  opened  the  fluid  contained  within  it 
escapes  in  j)!irt.  The  incision  should  be  large  enough  to  permit  the 
introduction  of  one  or  two  fingers  for  the  purpose  of  exploration,  etc. 

The  incision  in  the  bladder  may  be  enlarged  sufficiently  to  allow 
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necessary  manipulation.  Caution  should  be  exercised  in  extending 
the  opening  in  the  bladder,  in  an  upward  direction,  toward  the 
umbilicus  for  any  considerable  distance,  to  draw  the  fold  of  peri- 
toneum upward  out  of  the  way. 

If  a  stone  is  present,  it  may  be  removed  with  the  forceps,  guided 
by  the  finger ;  if  the  stone  is  very  large,  it  may  first  be  crushed.  One 
should  search  the  bladder  carefully  for  stones  which  have  become 
almost  completely  encysted  in  the  pockets  in  the  bladder  wall.  If  the 
operation  is  done  for  ulcer  of  the  bladder,  the  diseased  area  may  be 
scraped  or  cauterized,  etc.  With  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  drawn  asunder  with  broad  re- 
tractors, the  interior  of  the  bladder  may  be  illuminated  and  made 
visible.  A  tumor  may  be  excised  or  an  hypertrophied  prostate  may 
be  enucleated  through  the  suprapubic  opening. 

It  is  desirable  in  all  cases  of  suprapubic  cystotomy  to  drain  the 
bladder.  A  purse-string  suture  is  introduced  all  around  the  edge  of 
the  incision  in  the  bladder.  This  suture  is  of  plain  catgut  (No.  1 
or  2)  and  is  introduced  with  a  rather  short,  full  curved,  surgeon's 
needle.  The  stitches  take  a  good  secure  bite  in  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  wall  of  the  bladder.  A  large  rubber  tube  with  a  diameter  of 
one-half  to  three-quarters  inch,  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  and 
secured  with  one  of  the  tractor  stitches  to  the  edge  of  the  bladder  to 
retain  it  in  position.  The  end  of  the  tube  should  not  prcFcnt  into  the 
bladder  for  more  than  two  inches  and  besides  Uie  hole  in  the  end,  there 
should  be  a  second  hole  in  the  side  near  the  end.  The  purFc-string 
suture  which  was  introduced  around  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the 
bladder  is  dniwn  tight  and  tied  and  the  opening  in  the  bladder  thus 
closed  wjtt>or-tight  around  the  rubber  tube.  If  the  incision  in  the 
bladder  has  been  unusually  long,  the  purse-string  suture  may  be 
supplemented  by  several  additional  non-penetrating  sutures  of  plain 
catgut.  The  e<lges  of  thejU|)per  part  of  tlie  abdominal  incision  are 
aj)proAinuited  with  several  deep  sutures  of  silk-wonn  gut.  Strip 
gauze  is  packed  into  the  wound  and  down  around  the  tube 
to  tlie  ini'ision  in  the  blatlder,  and  also  down  into  the  space  behind 
the  symphysis,  between  the  symphysis  and  bladder, — the  space  of 
Eetzius.  The  tube  from  the  bladder  is  connected  with  another  tube 
which  reaches  over  the  side  of  the  bed  into  a  bottle  partly  filled  with 
some  antiseptic  solution.  The  urine  is  drained  from  the  bladder 
through  the  tube  into  the  bottle.  If  the  tube  becomes  blocked  a  small 
quantity  of  fluid  may  be  injected  through  it  into  the  bladder,  and 
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the  tube  then  stripped  with  the  fingers  to  start  the  flow  by  siphonage. 
The  gauze  packing  is  changed  as  often  as  necessary  and  the  drainage- 
tube  removed,  as  a  rule,  after  six  or  seven  days.  The  suprapubic 
opening  closes  spontaneously  shortly  after  the  tube  has  been  re- 
moved, provided  there  is  no  obstruction  along  the  course  of  the 
urethral  canal.  Failure  of  the  suprapubic  opening  to  close  within 
one  or  two  weeks  after  the  drainage  tube  has  been  removed  indicates 
that  there  is  some  obstruction  of  the  urethral  canal.  This  is  occasion- 
ally observed  after  a  suprapubic  prostatectomy.  The  condition  is 
remedied  by  frequent  introduction  of  sounds  through  the  urethra  into 
the  bladder. 

Puncture  of  the  Bladder  may  be  made  in  the  middle  line  just 
above  the  symphysis.  It  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the 
urine  when  the  patient  is  unable  to  empty  the  bladder  through  the 
urethra.  One  should  first  satisfy  himself  by  percussion,  etc.,  that  the 
bladder  is  actually  distended. 

A  medium-sized  curved  trocar  is  introduced  above  the  symphy- 
sis; it  should  be  thrust  through  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  in  the 
middle  line  just  above  the  symphysis,  and  in  a  direction  backward  and 
downward,  toward  the  sacrum,  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches. 

THE  PENIS. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Penis. — The  penis  when  erect  is  pris- 
moid  in  shape.  It  is  composed  of  the  cor{Tora  cavernosa  and  the 
corpus  spongiosum. 

The  corpora  cavernosa  are  two  cylinders  of  erectile  tissue  which 
run  parallel  with  each  other  and  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  organ. 
They  consist  of  a  mesh-work  of  vascular  spaces,  which  may  readily 
become  distended  with  blood,  thus  bringing  the  penis  into  a  con- 
dition of  erection.  They  are  each  provided  with  a  strong,  fibrous 
envelope,  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  behind,  diverge,  to  be  attached 
to  the  rami  of  the  pubes. 

The  corpus  spongiosum  also  consists  of  erectile  tissue,  and  is 
situated  below  the  corpora  cavernosa  forming  the  under  part  of  the 
penis.  The  urethra  passes  through  the  corpus  spongiosum.  The  end 
of  the  penis  is  enlarged,  rather  bulbous,  and  is  known  as  the  glans; 
this  is  really  the  enlarged  extremity  of  the  corpus  spongiosum.  Be- 
hind, in  the  perineum,  the  corpus  spongiosum  is  enlarged  and  forms 
the  bulb.  The  penis  at  its  root  is  firmly  connected  to  the  symphysis 
by  a  fibrous  band,  the  suspensory  ligament. 
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The  tliree  cylinders  which  together  form  the  penis  are  bound 
together  by  a  fibrous  sheath,  and  covered  with  a  soft,  loose,  movable 
envelope  of  skin,  which,  at  the  extremity,  is  reflected  over  the  glans 
for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  forming  the  prepuce.  The  constriction 
behind  the  glans  is  called  the  corona. 

Passing  forward  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  penis,  in  the 
groove  between  the  corpora  cavernosa,  are  two  arteries,  one  on  each 
side,  the  dorsal  arteries  of  the  penis,  branches  of  the  internal  pudic, 
and  lying  between  the  two  arteries  is  the  single  dorsal  vein. 

The  urethral  canal,  from  the  internal  urethral  orifice  to  the 
external  meatus,  is  about  eight  inches  long!  It  is  described  as  con- 
sisting of  three  parts:  the  Bpong}%  the  membranous,  and  the  pros- 
tatic. The  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  is  about  six  inches  long. 
It  is  surrounded  for  its  whole  length  by  the  erectile  tissue  of  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  which  is  represented  behind  by  the  bulb  and 
anteriorly  by  the  glans.  The  membranous  portion  is  short — about 
three-fourths  inch  in  length — non-dilatable.  It  is  contained  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  is  surrounded  in  this 
situation  by  the  fibers  of  the  compressor  urcthrae  muscle.  The  pros- 
tatic portion  of  the  urethra  is  rather  more  than  one  inch  long  and 
is  very  roomy  (see  page  718). 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PENIS. 

Forcible  Bilatation*  of  the  Prepuce  for  Phimosis. — This  may  be 
practiced  in  many  cases,  especially  in  newborn  and  young  children, 
instead  of  a  dorsal  section  or  circumcision.  An  anaesthetic  is  unnec- 
essary. The  skin  of  the  prepuce  is  seized  and  peeled  forcibly  back- 
ward over  the  glans  as  far  as  the  corona.  This  is  readily  done  in 
most  cases,  even  when  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  is  quite  narrow. 
The  margin  of  the  prepuce  stretches  and  suffers  slight  tears  here 
and  there  about  its  circumference;  it  should  be  drawn  back  and 
forth  several  times,  and  again  repeated  daily  for  several  days.  When 
the  prepuce  is  drawn  back,  any  hardened  smegma  that  has  accumu- 
lated should  l»o  removed,  and  the  glans  washed  and  smeared  with 
oil  or  vaselin;  the  skin  is  then  again  drawn  forward  over  the  glans, 
sinci*  the  constriction  of  the  narrow  prepuce  might  cause  some  incon- 
venience if  allowed  to  riMuain  hack  hehind  the  glans.  After  the  fore- 
skin has  hcen  drawn  hack  and  forth  over  tlie  glans  a  dilator  may  be 
introduced  into  its  orifice,  and  it  may  th(Mi  he  forcibly  and  thoroughly 
dilated.  In  most  cases  this  is  unnecessary. 
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Sonal  Section. — This  operation  is  done  for  phimosis  in  the 
young,  when  one  is  unable  to  retract  the  skin  and  when  it  is  not 
desirable  to  do  a  complete  circumcision,  and  in  adults  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  glans  for  treatment. 

The  skin  of  the  penis  is  rolled  slightly  back  toward  the  root  of 
the  organ  with  the  finger  and  thumb  and  one  blade  of  a  blunt- 
pointed  scissors  introduced  beneath  the  prepuce,  between  it  and  the 
glans,  as  far  back  as  the  corona,  and  the  foreskin  then  divided  along 
the  middle  line,  steadying  it  so  that  it  will  not  Toll  or  slip.  The 
scissors  should  be  sharp,  especiaUy  toward  the  ends.  The  prepuce 
should  not  be  divided  for  its  whole  length,  but  only  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  corona. 


Fig.  306.— Dorsal  Section  (Roser).  The  little  triangular  flap.  F,  is  turned 
back  and  sutured  to  the  corner  of  the  skin.  M,  edge  of  mucous  membrane; 
S,  edge  of  skin. 

Care  should  be  exercised  not  to  introduce  the  blade  of  the  scissors 
into  the  urethral  canal  instead  of  between  the  glans  and  prepuce; 
this  might  happen  if  the  prepuce  were  intimately  adherent  to  the 
surface  of  the  glans,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 

Instead  of  using  the  scissors  the  section  may  be  made  with  a 
sharp-pointed,  curved  bistoury,  guided  upon  a  grooved  director, 
which  is  introduced  underneath  the  prepuce,  between  it  and  the 
glans.    As  a  rule,  there  is  but  little  hemorrhage. 

If  the  parts  are  not  infected,  one  or  two  catgut  stitches  may  be 
introduced  on  cither  side.  Usually  no  suture  is  necessary  in  the 
child. 

Roskr's  Method  of  Dorsal  Section. — After  the  dorsal  section 
has  been  made,  the  mucous  membrane  not  being  cut  as  far  back  as 
the  skin,  an  oblique  incision  is  made,  on  either  side,  from  the  corner 
of  the  mucous  membrane  backward  and  outward  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
the  skin.    The  little  triangular  mucous  membrane  flap  which  is  thus 
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formed  is  then  turned  up  into  the  angle  in  the  skin,  to  insure  rapid 
healing  in  the  comer  of  the  incision ;  it  may  be  held  in  place  with  one 
Btitch  in  the  angle  of  the  incision.  One  or  two  stitches  may  also  be 
introduced  on  either  side  of  the  incision  proper. 

Ciroomcision. — In  children  an  aoscEthetic  is  necessary ;  in  adults 
the  operation  may  be  done  under  the  influence  of  coeain,  which  is 
injected  into  the  prepuce  after  a  strip  of  gauze  has  been  tied  fairly 
tight  about  the  body  of  the  penis  near  its  root  to  prevent  diffusion 
of  the  coeain.  One  should  avoid  cutting  the  skin  too  short.  After 
the  parts  have  healed  there  should  be  a  little  redundancy  of  the  skin 


Fig.  SOT,— CIrrumclBiOD,  DorsBl  lecUoB  ha«  b«D  nisde.  The  coraera  of  the 
divided  prepuce  ire  srasped  with  artery  torcepi  and  tbe  prepuce  selied  wUb  a 
third  torcepa  oppmite  the  Ireenum,  preparatory  to  trimming  It  awar  *lth  the 
■cluora.    Tbe  dotted  Hue  repretcnu  tbe  line  ol  iuciiloD. 

marking  the  previous  reflection  of  tlie  prepuce  and  this  is  best  ac- 
complished by  drawing  the  skin  a  little  backward,  toward  the  root 
of  the  penis,  before  applying  the  constricting  band.  The  first  step 
in  the  operation  is  the  dorsal  section  of  tbe  prepuce.  One  blade  of 
a  scissors  is  introduced  nnderncatli  tlie  prepuce  to  a  point  just  an- 
terior to  the  corona  and  the  prepuce  is  then  divided  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  thf;  corona.  Eitlier  comer  of  the  divided  prepuce  is  seized 
with  an  arlcrj-  clamp  close  to  the  edge  of  the  incision.  The  prepuce 
is  seized  with  a  third  clamp  which  is  placed  midway  between  the 
two  already  nicntinncd,  opi)n!iiic  the  fnrnum.  The  redundant  portion 
of   the   prepuce   is   trinimod    away   with   the   soissors.     The   entire 
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leugth  of  the  prepuce  should  not  be  amputated;  about  one-fourth 
its  length  should  remain. 

As  a  rule,  the  bleeding  stops  when  the  ligature  around  the  penis 
is  removed  and  after  a  few  minutes'  compression.  All  bleeding 
should  be  checked  before  suturing,  if  necessary  applying  fiue  catgut 
ligatures. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  are  united  with 
interrupted  plain  catgut  sutures,  the  first  being  applied  in  the  middle 
line  above,  the  next  in  the  middle  line  below,  then  one  on  each 
side,  and  finally  in  the  intervals  between  these,  making  eight  sutures 
in  all. 

In  the  child,  as  a  rule,  the  four  sutures  arc  sufficient. 


Circumcision  with  the  Clamp. — After  the  parts  have  been  anses- 

thetizecf,  etc.,  the  edge  of  the  prepuce  is  seized  above  in  the  middle 
line  aud  below  in  the  middle  line  with  artery  forceps,  and  drawn 
forcibly  forward  over  the  glana.  That  part  of  the  prepuce  which 
is  thus  pulled  beyond  tlie  glans  is  grasped  between  the  blades  of  a 
long,  straight  clamp,  which  is  applied  obliquely  from  above  downward 
and  forward ;  the  clamp  should  seize  the  foreskin  firmly  and  care 
should  be  observed  that  the  glans  is  not  included;  this  accident, 
however,  is  not  likely  to  occur. 

The  part  of  the  prepuce  which  protrudes  beyond  the  blades  of 
the  clamp  is  trimmed  off  with  a  sharp  knife  or  with  the  scissors  plane 
with  the  surface  of  the  clamp,  and  the  clamp  then  removed.  The 
hcniorrlmgc  is  controlled  and  the  sutures  applied  as  above. 

Ampatatiou  of  the  Penis. — ^This  operation  is  done  for  malignant 
disease.  A  sound  is  passed  into  the  urethra,  and,  supported  upon 
this  the  penis  is  lifted  away  from  the  body.  An  elastic  ligature  is 
placed  about  tlic  organ  dose  to  its  root. 
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A  circular  incision  is  made  through  the  integument  and  a  flap 
reflected  sufficiently  long  to  cover  over  the  stump  of  the  penis;  it 
should  be  equal  in  length  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  penis  plus  one- 
third  for  shrinkage.  After  the  flap  has  been  turned  back  like  a  cuff 
the  portion  of  the  penis  that  is  to  be  amputated  is  cut  away.  The 
urethral  portion  of  the  penis  should  be  cut  about  one-fourth  inch 
longer  than   the   part   that   corresponds  to   the  corpora   cavernosa. 

The  blade  of  the  scalpel  is  thrust  flatwise  through  the  penis 
between  the  urethral  portion,  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  sound 
within,  and  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  carried  a  good  one-fourth 
Inch  forward  toward  the  glans,  when  the  urethral  portion  is  cut 
through  with  a  circular  sweep  of  the  knife  down  upon  the  sound 
contained  within.     The  corpora  cavernosa  are  then  divided  upon  a 


Fig.  309.— Amputation  of  the  PodIb.  Edges  of  skin  flap  united  to  emch 
other  over  the  ends  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  to  the  edges  of  the  split 
urethral  portion. 

plane  farther  back,  corresponding  to  the  base  of  the  skin  flap,  so  that 
the  urethral  portion  will  project  about  one-fourth  inch  beyond  the 
cut  surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 

The  tourniquet  is  now  removed  from  the  root  of  the  penis.  The 
dorsal  arteries  bleed,  and  require  to  be  clamped  and  ligated.  The 
arteries  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  usually  require  no  ligatures;  if  they 
spurt,  they  may  be  clamped  or  touched  with  the  Paquelin.  A  few 
minutes'  compression   usually  suflicies   to  check   bleeding  from   any 


remaining  sources. 


The  e<l<res  of  the  urethra  are  seized  with  two  artery  clamps  and 
the  urethra  is  tlnMi  split  upon  its  under  aspect  for  a  distance  of  about 
one- fourth  inch.  The  skin  flaps  are  turned  over  the  end  of  the 
stump  and  are  united  from  before  backward  with  several  inter- 
nipted  sutures  and  the  ed<::es  of  the  split  urethral  orifice  are  sewed 
to  the  adjoining  edtres  of  the  skin  flaps. 

The  object  of  cuttin<r  the  urethra  long  and  splitting  it  is  to 
provide  a  larjrer  orifice  to  allow  for  subsequent  contraction. 
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A  soft  rubber,  self-retaining  catheter  is  introduced  into  the 
bladder  and  allowed  to  remain  for  several  days. 

THE  PERINEUM  AND  ISCHIO-RECTAL  REGION. 

The  Floor  of  the  Pelvis  from  Without  Inward. — ^This  space  is 
lozenge-shaped;  its  front  portion  is  limited  on  either  side  by  the 
rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium ;  its  posterior  part  is  limited  on  either 
side  by  the  edges  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  The  anterior 
angle  corresponds  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  posterior  angle  to  the 
tip  of  the  coccyx,  and  on  either  side  the  tuber  ischii  may  be  felt. 
There  is  a  more  or  less  complete  fibrous  raphe  running  from  before 
backward  in  the  middle  line,  and  also  one  from  side  to  side  where 
all  the  layers  of  the  perineal  fascia  are  blended  together.  Where  these 
lines  intersect  there  is  a  point  where  muscles  are  attached  and  take 
origin  and  where  all  the  fasciae  are  joined.  This  is  known  as  the  cen- 
tral tendinous  point  of  the  perineum.  The  space  in  front  of  the  trans- 
verse raphe  is  the  perineum  proper;  the  space  behind  it  is  occupied 
by  the  ^nus  and  upon  either  side  by  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  is 
known  as  the  ischio-rectal  region. 

The  Superficial  Layer  of  the  Superficial  Perineal 
Fascia. — Beneath  the  skin  there  is  a  layer  of  loose  fascia  which  is 
continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  thighs  and  buttocks. 
This  is  the  superficial  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum 
and  ischio-rectal  regions;  it  corresponds  to  the  subcutaneous  fat,  and 
is  continuous  in  front  with  the  dartos  layer  of  the  scrotum,  and 
beliind,  upon  either  side  of  the  anus,  it  is  packed  into  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa  as  a  pyramidal  plug  of  fat  and  loose  connective  tissue. 

The  Deep  Layer  of  Superficial  Perineal  Fascia. — If  we 
remove  the  superficial  layer  of  fascia  and  fat,  including  the  mass 
from  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  we  come  down  upon  a  second  layer  of 
fascia,  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficiaWascia  of  the  perineum.  Cor- 
responding to  the  perineal  region  proper,  the  fascia  is  attached  upon 
each  side  to  the  edge  of  the  pubic  arch  and  behind  to  the  transverse 
raphe;  in  front  it  is  continuous  with  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum; 
beliind,  in  the  ischio-rectal  region,  it  is  continuous  with  the  anal 
fascia,  which  covers  tlic  perineal  surface  of  the  levator  ani  muscles. 

Anteriorly  tiiis  fascia  is  dense,  and  serves  to  close  in  the  struct- 
ures proper  to  tlic  perineum.  If  fluid  is  injected  underneath  this 
layer  of  fascia,  it  will  not  spread  backward  beyond  the  transverse 
raphe,  because  this  layer  of  fascia  is  attached  along  this  raph6  with 
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the  next  underlying  fascial  layer;  it  will  not  escape  laterally,  owing 
to  the  attachment  of  the  fascia  to  the  margins  of  the  bony  pelvic 
arch;  but  anteriorly  it  will  escape,  passing  into  the  dartos  tissue  of 
the  scrotum  and  thence  upward  upon  the  front  of  the  pubes. 

The  Ischio-rectal  Begion. — ^This  is  the  region  which  lies  behind 
the  transverse  raphe — that  part  which  corresponds  to  the  anus  and 
the  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

In  the  middle  is  the  anus,  surrounded  by  its  external  sphincter 
muscle.  This  muscle  arises  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  behind,  and, 
passing  forward, -is  attached,  in  front  of  the  anus,  to  the  middle 
tendinous  point  of  the  perineum,  which  corresponds  to  the  junction 
of  the  sphincter  from  behind,  the  transversus  perinei  from  each  side, 
and  the  bulbo-cavernosus  from  in  front. 

On  either  side  of  the  anus  there  is  a  pyramidal  space,  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa;  this  space  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  fat  and  loose  con- 
nective tissue,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the  superficial  layer 
of  superficial  perineal  fascia,  and  reaches  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  to  the  anus.  This  space  is  about  two  inches  deep.  Its  outer 
wall  is  formed  by  the  tuber  ischii  and  the  obturator  intemus  muscle, 
which  muscle  is  covered  over  by  a  layer  of  fascia,  the  obturator  fascia. 
Passing  forward  upon  this  outer  wall  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  be- 
neath the  obturator  fascia  and  about  one  and  one-half  inches  above 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  are  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and 
nerve.  The  inner  wall  of  the  ischio-rectal  space  is  formed  by  the 
levator  ani  (to  be  described  later).  The  superficial  surface  of  this 
muscle,  wliich  looks  into  the  ischio-rectal  space,  is  covered  by  the 
anal  fascia,  which  is  derived  from  the  obturator  fascia  along  the  line 
of  oii<^in  of  the  levator  ani  from  the  side  of  the  pelvis.  This 
anal  fascia  is  attached  in  front  to  the  transverse  fibrous  raph6  and  is 
continuous  there  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia. 

Tlie  ischio-rectal  space  is4hus  walled  off  from  the  perineal  space 
proper  and  from  the  rectum.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  so-called  ischio- 
rectal abscess,  and  when  this  breaks  through  into  the  rectum  it  forms 
the  fistula  in  ano. 

Some  small  vessels  and  nerve  branches  cross  this  space  trans- 
versely just  hi'noath  the  skin,  passing  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  toward  the  anus,  and  these  arc  cut  when  incisions  are  made 
into  tlio  space. 

The  Perineum. — U])on  removing  the  deep  layer  of  superficial 
perineal  fascia  we  open  into  the  proper  perineal  space. 
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Occupying  the  middle  of  the  space  is  a  thin  muscle,  the  bulbo- 
cavemoaus;  it  arises  from  the  middle  tendinous  point  of  the 
perineum,  and,  passing  forward,  covers  the  bulb  of  the  urethra, 
which  is  the  posterior  enlarged  portion  of  the  corpus  spongiosum, 
joining,  with  fibers  from  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  upon  its 
upper  surface,  in  a  strong  aponeurosis.  The  most  anterior  fibers  of 
the  bulbo-cavemosus  muscle  are  attached  on  either  side  to  the  ctus 
penis,  some  entirely  eocircling  these  bodies  and  joining  upon  the 


Fig.  310.— Tbe  Perineum  and  iBchlo-rectal  Reilan.  The  mpeiileiBl  and  deep 
Inrera  of  the  auperllclal  perineal  laicia  have  been  removed.  The  apace  In  tront 
at  the  transTenui  perlnel  (TP)  correaponda  to  tbe  perineum;  that  behind  the 
iranBieraui  perinei  to  the  Ischlo-recUl  region.  The  floor  at  the  spaca  l,TL) 
corresponda  to  the  anterior  Urer  at  the  trlaaguiar  llBament.  BO,  bu  Ibo- cavern - 
osua  muaele;  C,  Up  of  coccj'i:  CC.  eorpua  cavemoaum  (crua  penia):  CB.  corpua 
apongloaum  (the  poaterlor  part  of  the  corpua  epongloaum  la  called  tbe  bulb 
of  the  urethra):  O,  edge  of  gluteua  maxlmua  muscle;  IC,  lacblo-caTernosua 
muBcle;  LA,  levator  inl  muacle;  R.  remua  of  the  pubea  and  lachlum;  BA, 
sphincter  anl;  SL,  edge  of  great  ucro-sctallc  llgamenli  TI,  tubcroalt)'  of  the 
Ischium:  TL.  auperllclal  or  aotPrlor  layer  ol  tbe  triangular  ligament:  TP,  trana- 
versus  perlncl  mueclc. 

upper  surfufc  of  tlio  root  of  the  penis,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bind 
down  tlie  dorsal  vessels  of  the  penis,  obstructing  the  return  flow 
through  the  vein.  This  muscle  shows  a  median  fibrous  rapb4.  Upon 
citlicr  side,  arising  from  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  is  tbe 
Ischio-caTcrnosus.     The  fibers  of  tliis  muscle  partly  cover  the  cms 
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penis  and  are  attached  to  its  sheath.  The  cms  penis  is  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  and  is  attached  to  the  ramus  of 
the  ischium  and  pubes. 

Forming  the  posterior  border  of  this  space  on  either  side  is  the 
transvcrsus  perinei  muscle.  This  muscle  arises  from  the  inner  surface 
of  tlie  tuberosity  of  the  ischium ;  it  passes  inward  and  forward  to  the 
central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum,  where  it  is  attached,  joining 
with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  and  the  other  muscles  already 
described. 

Passing  forward  through  this  space  are  the  superficial  perineal 
vessels  and  nerve,  and  directed  inward  along  the  border  of  the 
transversus  perinei  is  the  transverse  perineal  artery. 

The  floor  of  this  space  is  formed  by  a  dense  layer  of  fascia,  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  or,  better,  of  the  triangular 
ligament.  This  layer  of  fascia  is  perforated  by  the  urethral  canal 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  symphysis.  Beneath  this 
layer  of  fascia  there  is  a  second  layer,  similar  in  structure,  the  deep 
layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  or  triangular  ligament. 

Behind,  corresponding  to  the  transverse  perineal  raphe,  these 
two  layers  of  deep  fascia  are  blended  with  each  other  and  with  tlie 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  They  are  attached  later- 
ally to  the  inner  surface  of  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium ;  above, 
in  front,  tliey  do  not  reach  to  the  symphysis,  but  terminate  in  the 
liganientum  transversum  pelvis,  a  ligamentous  band  passing  between 
both  pubic  rami,  leaving  a  space  above,  between  it  and  the  symphysirs, 
for  tlie  passage  of  the  vena  dorsalis  penis. 

Between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament  the  dwp 
transverse  perineal  muscle,  the  compressor  urethne,  is  bx*ate<l ;  thi^ 
muscle  is  made  up  chiefly  of  striped  muscular  fibers  passing  across 
from  one  pubic  ramus  to  the  other  above  and  below  the  urethra,  and 
also  of  unstripcd  fibers  which  pass  in  various  directions,  some 
(Micirclin;:  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra. 

'J' lie  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  together  witli  the 
iiiusi'le  containcrl  l)et\ve('n  them,  form  the  uro-genital  diaphragm.  In 
the  sjuu'c  hctwrcTi  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  besides 
the  nnisrl(\  arc  conliiincd  the  urethra,  its  membranous  portion,  and 
hcliind,  on  ciilicr  side,  Cowpor's  ghmd,  the  duct  of  which  is  seen 
])assiiis^  fniward  to  enter  the  hull)ous  ])ortion  of  the  urethra.  Poi^te- 
riorly,  dose  to  the  lateral  honh'r  of  the  space,  is  seen  the  internal 
|>U(lir  arlny.     It  ^'ivcs  olf  the  artery  of  the  bulb,  and  passing  forward 
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divides  into  the  artery  of  the  crus  penis,  which  enters  the  crus,  and 
the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,  which  perforates  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment and  nins  forward  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  penis. 

As  the  urethra  perforates  the  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular 
ligament  it  is  provided  with  a  fibrous  prolongation,  which  is  con- 
tinued forward  upon  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 

The  posterior  or  deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  is  really 
the  very  much  thickened  portion  of  the  pelvic  fascia  which  fills  in 
the  space  between  the  two  levatores  ani  muscles.  The  levatores  ani 
muscles  form  the  major  part  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis. 

The  prostate  gland,  which  encircles  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
contains  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  is  situated  in  the 
pelvic  cavity.  It  rests  upon  the  upper,  pelvic  surface  of  the  triangular 
ligament  and  levatores  ani  muscles. 

The  vesiculaB  seminales  and  the  vasa  deferentia  lie  within  the 
pelvis,  between  the  rectum  and  the  base  or  trigone  of  the  bladder, 
above  the  base  of  the  prostate.  They  may  be  brought  into  view  by 
separating  the  rectum  from  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  drawing  it,  the 
rectum,  backward  toward  the  coccyx. 

The  Pelvic  Cavity  from  Within. — Examining  the  pelvic  cavity 
from  within,  after  removal  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  we  find  it 
bounded  in  front  by  the  pubic  bones,  behind  by  the  coccyx  and 
sacrum,  laterally  by  the  pubes  and  ischium  and  the  sacro-sciatic 
ligaments.  The  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvic  cavity  is  partly  covered  by 
the  obturator  internus  muscle,  which  arises  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  pubes  and  ischium  around  the  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen. 
The  obturator  internus  is  covered  by  a  thick  fascia,  which  is  attached 
above  to  the  margin  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  being  continuous 
above  with  the  fascia  that  covers  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  (the 
fascia  iliaca). 

The  Levatores  Ani  form  the  major  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
pelvis.  The  fascia  that  covers  the  obturator  internus  is  marked  by 
a  thick,  white,  fibrous  band  which  extends  along  the  lateral  wall  of 
the  pelvis,  from  before  backward,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
pubic  bone  in  front,  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  behind.  This  line 
is  called  the  "white  line"  or  the  tendo  arcuaium.  The  levatores  ani 
arise  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pubic  bones  and  from  the 
whole  length  of  the  "white  line"  upon  either  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvis. 
The  muscles  pass  in  a  general  direction  obliquely  downward,  back- 
ward and  inward.     Anteriorly  a  wide  space  intervenes  between  the 
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inner  edges  of  the  two  muscles.  More  posteriorly  they  pass  under- 
neath the  prostate,  which  they  support  in  a  sling-like  manner.  Still 
more  posteriorly  they  grip  the  rectum  between  them,  some  of  the  fibers 
being  inserted  into  the  rectal  wall.  Behind  the  rectum  the  fibers  of 
both  muscles  join  together  in  the  middle  line  to  close  in  this  part 
of  the  pelvic  floor,  and  are  then  finally  attached  to  the  tip  and  sides 
of  the  coccyx.  Anteriorly  the  space  between  the  edges  of  the  two 
muscles  is  filled  in  by  a  dense  fascia — the  posterior  or  deep  layer 
of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  triangular 
ligament.    This  fascia  is  also  called  the  trigonum  vro-genitale. 

The  back  part  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  posterior  to  the  levatores 
ani,  is  formed  by  the  coccygeus  muscles.  These  muscles  look  like  a 
continuation  of  the  levatores  ani  and  serve  to  close  in  the  back  part 
of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  The  muscles  are  fan-shaped  and  are 
attached  by  their  apices  to  the  spines  of  the  ischium  and  by  their 
broad  bases  to  the  lateral  margins  of  the  coccyx. 

Lying  upon  the  same  plane,  but  still  farther  above  and  behind, 
and  corresponding  to  the  upper  border  of  the  coccygeus  muscle,  is 
the  pyrifonnis.  This  muscle  arises  from  the  sides  and  from  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  sacrum,  and  passing  outward  leaves  the  pelvis 
through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch,  and  closes  the  pelvic  cavity 
behind. 

Thus,  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis, 
there  is  a  muscular  layer  which  is  formed  in  front  and  upon  the  sides 
by  the  levatores  ani,  behind  this  by  the  coccygoi,  and  still  farther 
behind  and  above  by  the  pyriformi. 

The  fascia  that  fills  in  the  space  anteriorly  between  the  edges 
of  the  levatores  ani,  the  posterior  or  deep  layer  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  is  perforated  in  the  male  by  the  urethra,  in  the  female 
by  the  urethra  and  vagina. 

The  Pklvic  Fascia  covers  the  obturator  iriternus  muscle  and, 
corresponding  to  the  "white  line/'  icndo  arcunium,  wliich  marks  the 
origin  of  the  levator  ani,  is  continued  upon  the  up])cr,  polvic  surface 
of  the  levator  ani.  It  bridges  across  the  space  which  exists  between 
the  levator  muscles  anteriorly,  and  forms  the  deep  layer  of  the 
triangular  ligament  (already  niontioned,  and  which  is  perforated 
by  the  urethra  in  the  male  and  the  urethra  and  vagina  in  the  female). 
In  the  back  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity  this  same  fascia  covers  over  the 
surface  of  the  coccygeus  and  the  pyriformis  muscles.  Thus  the  entire 
interior  of  the  pelvic  cavity  is  lined  by  the  pelvic  fascia  in  a  manner 
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similar  to  that  in  which  the  interior  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  lined 
by  the  transversalis  fascia. 

Where  the  pelvic  fascia^  after  covering  the  pelvic  surface  of  the 
levatores,  strikes  the  prostate  gland  and  the  rectum  and  the  vagina 
in  the  female,  it  is  reflected  upward  upon  the  sides  of  these  organs, 
and  serves  to  materially  strengthen  them.  It  is  gradually  lost  in  the 
wall  of  the  rectum  and  vagina.  It  forms  a  strong,  fibrous  Sheath  for 
the  prostate  gland.  Above  the  base  of  the  prostate  the  fascia  is  con- 
tinued on  to  the  wall  of  the  bladder.  It  gradually  thins  out  and  is 
lost  on  the  wall  of  the  bladder. 

A  process  of  the  pelvic  fascia  is  reflected  inward  between  the 
rectum  and  the  base  of  the  bladder,  and  serves  to  bind  the  seminal 
vesicles  and  the  vasa  deferentia  to  the  base  of  the  bladder. 

The  under  surface  of  the  levator  ani,  which  is  directed  toward 
the  perineum  and  ischio-rectal  fossa,  is  also  covered  by  a  thin  layer 
of  fascia  which  is  derived  from  the  obturator  fascia  along  the  line  of 
origin  of  the  levator  ani.  This  is  called  the  anal  fascia.  The  anal 
fascia  is  continued  backward  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  coccygeus 
muscle,  and  anteriorly  is  continued  forward  into  the  deep  layer  of 
the  superficial  perineal  fascia,  joining  along  the  transverse  septum, 
or  raph^,  with  all  the  other  fasciae  of  the  perineum. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PERINEUM,  ETC. 

Perineal  Section  (External  TJretlirotomy)  With  a  Ooide. — ^This 
operation  is  performed  for  stricture  of  the  deep  urethra  or  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  the  bladder.  The  patient  is  placed  in  the 
lithotomy  position  and  a  tunneled  sound  introduced  through  the 
urethra  into  the  bladder. 

An  assistant  steadies  the  sound  with  the  right  hand,  throwing 
the  groove  as  much  as  possible  toward  the  surface  of  the  perineum, 
and  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  whole  urethra  upward,  away  from 
the  rectum  toward  the  symphysis.  The  scrotum  is  drawn  up  toward 
the  symphysis,  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator. 

An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  from  the  base  of  the 
scrotum  backward  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  anus.  This  in- 
cision reaches  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  layer  of 
the  superificial  perineal  fascia. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  are  drawn  asunder  with  small,  sharp 
retractors,  and  with  another  stroke  of  the  knife  the  deep  layer  of 
the  superficial  perineal  fascia  is  incised  and  the  bulb  of  the  urethra 
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exposed  in  the  forward  part  of  the  wound.  Then,  with  the  finger 
in  the  wound,  the  groove  in  the  tunneled  guide  within  the  urethra 
is  recognized  and  the  point  of  the  knife,  guided  upon  the  finger-nail, 
is  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  sound,  piercing  the  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra  just  behind  the  bulb.  The  knife  is  then  shoved  back- 
ward, carrying  the  point  of  the  blade  along  the  groove  of  the  sound 
toward  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  raising  the  handle,  at  the  same 
time,  toward  the  symphysis.  Having  carried  the  point  of  the  knife 
beyond  the  location  of  the  stricture,  into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra,  the  handle  is  depressed,  the  knife  at  the  same  time  being 
withdrawn  and  cutting  as  it  is  withdrawn;  in  this  way  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra  is  laid  open  and  the  stricture  divided. 

While  the  urethra  is  being  incised  upon  the  grooved  sound  the 
sound  should  be  lifted  straight  up  toward  the  symphysis,  carrying 
the  urethra  with  it,  and  thus  drawing  it  farther  away  from  the 
rectum.  If  some  urine  or  fluid  is  in  the  bladder,  its  escape  will 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  bladder  has  been  entered. 

A  director  gorget  may  now  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  along 
the  groove  of  the  sound  and  the  latter  withdrawn.  A  soft  rubber 
catheter  of  large  caliber  is  introduced  through  the  opening  into  the 
bladder,  and  fixed  in  place  to  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  skin 
with  a  silk  stitch,  and  the  wound  then  packed  about  the  catheter 
with  strip  gauze  to  control  hemorrhage. 

Usually  there  are  no  vessels  to  tie,  although  spurting  arterial 
branches  should  be  clamped  and  twisted  and,  if  necessary,  ligated. 
One  should  avoid  wounding  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  if  possible,  and, 
for  a  certainty,  the  rectum  and  anus. 

Before  dismissing  the  patient,  a  large  metal  sound,  at  least  a 
No.  30  F.,  should  be  passed  through  the  anterior  urethra  and  into 
tlie  bladder  to  make  certain  that  no  remaining  obstruction  exists  in 
any  part  of  the  canal. 

Perineal  Section  Without  a  Ouide. — This  is  a  difficult  procedure. 

All  attempts  to  introduce  a  guide  through  the  constricted  part 
of  tho  urotlira  into  tlie  bladder  fail.  One  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
a  sinirle  attempt,  but  should  try,  if  possible,  to  at  least  get  a  small 
whalebone  or  rubber  guide  through.  After  having  made  the  attempt 
and  found  it  imi)(>s?ii)le  to  get  any  <ruide  whatever  past  the  stricture, 
a  tunneled  sound  mav  be  introduced  as  far  as  the  obstruction. 

As  described  in  tlie  preceding  operation,  an  incision  is  made  in 
the  perineum  and  the  urethral  canal  opened  upon  the  guide  just  in 
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front  of  the  stricture.  After  all  tlie  bleeding  has  been  arrested,  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  including  the  edges  of  the  incised  urethra,  are 
retracted  with  small,  sharp  hooks,  and  an  effort  then  made  to  find 
the  opening  through  the  stricture  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  ure- 
thra by  inspection  or  by  attempting  to  pass  a  fine  probe-pointed 
director  or  a  fine  whalebone  guide. 

If  we  do  not  succeed  in  getting  through  the  stricture  by  these 
means  an  effort  may  be  made  to  open  into  the  urethra  behind  the 
stricture,  and  then,  if  this  is  successful,  the  stricture  may  be  divided 
from  behind.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  locate  the  deep  urethra 
(membranous  portion)  without  a  guide.  It  lies  between  the  layers 
of  the  triangular  ligament,  reaching  from  the  bulbous  portion  of  the 
urethra  to  the  apex  of  the  prostate  gland.  Occasionally  the  urethra 
is  diverted  from  the  middle  line  or  a  false  passage  may  be  encountered 
which  will  still  further  confuse  us. 

At  times,  especially  if  the  bladder  contains  fluid  and  pressure  be 
made  above  the  pubes,  the  urethra  may  be  felt  as  a  rounded,  com- 
pressible tube,  occupying  the  middle  line  and  perforating  the  tri- 
angular ligament  about  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  symphysis. 

The  prostatic  urethra,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  mem- 
branous urethra,  is  surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland,  and,  if  one 
finger  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  the  thumb  placed  in  the 
incision  in  the  perineum  the  operator  may  get  the  prostate  between 
them,  and  the  apex  of  the  prostate  may  thus  serve  as  a  clue  to  the 
location  of  the  membranous  urethra.  One  should  refrain  from  blindly 
jabbing  in  the  wound  in  the  hope  of  accidentally  striking  the  urethra. 

If  all  these  measures  fail,  a  suprapubic  cystotomy  may  be  per- 
formed and  a  guide  passed  from  within  the  bladder  into  the  urethral 
canal,  in  this  way  locating  the  posterior  part  of  the  deep  urethra  ior 
tlie  purpose  of  incision. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  a  suprapubic  cystotomy,  this  may 
be  more  conveniently  done  with  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position. 

Median  Lithotomy. — ^TJiis  operation  is  performed  for  small  calculi. 
The  bladder  should  be  washed  out  with  boric-acid  solution,  5  or  6 
ounces  boin<?  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bladder.  The  operation  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  preceding  perineal  section  (with  a  guide) 
except  that  the  incision  into  the  urethra  is  made  rather  more  ex- 
tensive, cutting  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  prostatic  as  well  as 
through  tiie  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.    The  incision  should 
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penis  and  are  attached  to  its  sheath.  The  cms  penis  is  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  and  is  attached  to  the  ramus  of 
the  ischium  and  pubes. 

Forming  the  posterior  border  of  this  space  on  either  side  is  the 
transversus  perinei  muscle.  This  muscle  arises  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium ;  it  passes  inward  and  forward  to  the 
central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum,  where  it  is  attached,  joining 
with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  and  the  other  muscles  already 
described. 

Passing  forward  through  this  space  are  the  superficial  perineal 
vessels  and  nerve,  and  direc*ted  inward  along  the  border  of  the 
transversus  perinei  is  the  transverse  perineal  artery. 

The  floor  of  this  space  is  formed  by  a  dense  layer  of  fascia,  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  or,  better,  of  the  triangular 
ligament.  This  layer  of  fascia  is  perforated  by  the  urethral  canal 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  symphysis.  Beneath  this 
layer  of  fascia  there  is  a  second  layer,  similar  in  structure,  the  deep 
layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  or  triangular  ligament. 

Behind,  corresponding  to  the  transverse  perineal  raphe,  these 
two  layers  of  deep  fascia  are  blended  with  each  other  and  with  the 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  They  are  attached  later- 
ally to  the  inner  surface  of  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium;  above, 
in  front,  they  do  not  reach  to  the  symphysis,  but  terminate  in  the 
ligamentum  transversum  pelvis,  a  ligamentous  band  passing  between 
both  pubic  rami,  leaving  a  space  above,  between  it  and  the  symphysis, 
for  the  passage  of  the  vena  dorsalis  penis. 

Between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament  the  deep 
transverse  perineal  muscle,  the  compressor  urethrac,  is  located;  this 
muscle  is  made  up  chiefly  of  striped  muscular  fibers  passing  across 
from  one  pubic  ramus  to  the  other  above  and  below  tlie  urethra,  and 
also  of  unstriped  fibers  which  pass  in  various  directions,  some 
encircling  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra. 

The  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  together  with  the 
muscle  contained  between  them,  form  the  uro-genital  diaphragm.  In 
the  sj)ace  between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  besides 
the  muscle,  are  contained  the  urethra,  its  membranous  portion,  and 
behind,  on  either  side,  CowperV  gland,  the  duct  of  which  is  seen 
passing  forward  to  enter  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra.  Poste- 
riorly, close  U)  the  lateral  border  of  the  space,  is  seen  the  internal 
pudic  artery.     It  gives  ofT  the  artery  of  the  bulb,  and  passing  forward 
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divides  into  the  artery  of  the  crus  penis,  which  enters  the  cms,  and 
the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,  which  perforates  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment and  runs  forward  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  penis. 

As  the  urethra  perforates  the  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular 
ligament  it  is  provided  with  a  fibrous  prolongation,  which  is  con- 
tinued forward  upon  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 

The  posterior  or  deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  is  really 
the  very  much  thickened  portion  of  the  pelvic  fascia  which  fills  in 
the  space  between  the  two  levatores  ani  muscles.  The  levatores  ani 
muscles  fonn  the  major  part  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis. 

The  prostate  gland,  which  encircles  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
contains  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  is  situated  in  the 
pelvic  cavity.  It  rests  upon  the  upper,  pelvic  surface  of  the  triangular 
ligament  and  levatores  ani  muscles. 

The  vesiculaB  seminales  and  the  vasa  deferentia  lie  within  the 
pelvis,  between  the  rectum  and  the  base  or  trigone  of  the  bladder, 
above  the  base  of  the  prostate.  They  may  be  brought  into  view  by 
separating  the  rectum  from  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  drawing  it,  the 
rectum,  backward  toward  the  coccyx. 

The  Pelvic  Cavity  from  Within. — Examining  the  pelvic  cavity 
from  within,  after  removal  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  we  find  it 
bounded  in  front  by  the  pubic  bones,  behind  by  the  coccyx  and 
sacrum,  laterally  by  the  pubes  and  ischium  and  the  sacro-sciatic 
ligaments.  The  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvic  cavity  is  partly  covered  by 
the  obturator  intemus  muscle,  which  arises  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  pubes  and  ischium  around  the  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen. 
The  obturator  intemus  is  covered  by  a  thick  fascia,  which  is  attached 
above  to  the  margin  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  being  continuous 
above  with  the  fascia  that  covers  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  (the 
fascia  iliaca). 

The  Levatores  Ani  form  the  major  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
pelvis.  The  fascia  that  covers  the  obturator  intemus  is  marked  by 
a  thick,  white,  fibrous  band  which  extends  along  the  lateral  wall  of 
the  pelvis,  from  before  backward,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
pubic  bone  in  front,  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  behind.  This  line 
is  called  the  "white  line"  or  the  tendo  arcuatum.  The  levatores  ani 
arise  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pubic  bones  and  from  the 
whole  length  of  the  "white  line"  upon  either  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvis. 
The  muscles  pass  in  a  general  direction  obliquely  downward,  back- 
ward and  inward.     Anteriorly  a  wide  space  intervenes  between  the 
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inner  edges  of  the  two  muscles.  More  posteriorly  they  pass  under- 
neath the  prostate,  which  they  support  in  a  sling-like  manner.  Still 
more  posteriorly  they  grip  the  rectum  between  them,  some  of  the  fibers 
being  inserted  into  the  rectal  wall.  Behind  the  rectum  the  fibers  of 
both  muscles  join  together  in  the  middle  line  to  close  in  this  part 
of  the  pelvic  floor,  and  are  then  finally  attached  to  the  tip  and  sides 
of  the  coccyx.  Anteriorly  the  space  between  the  edges  of  the  two 
muscles  is  filled  in  by  a  dense  fascia — ^the  posterior  or  deep  layer 
of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  triangular 
ligament.    This  fascia  is  also  called  the  trigonum  vro-genitale. 

The  back  part  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  posterior  to  the  levatores 
ani,  is  formed  by  the  coccygeus  muscles.  These  muscles  look  like  a 
continuation  of  the  levatores  ani  and  serve  to  close  in  the  back  part 
of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  The  muscles  are  fan-shaped  and  are 
attached  by  their  apices  to  the  spines  of  the  ischium  and  by  their 
broad  bases  to  the  lateral  margins  of  the  coccyx. 

Lying  upon  the  same  plane,  but  still  farther  above  and  behind, 
and  corresponding  to  the  upper  border  of  the  coccygeus  muscle,  is 
the  pyrifonnis.  This  muscle  arises  from  the  sides  and  from  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  sacrum,  and  passing  outward  leaves  the  pelvis 
through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch,  and  closes  the  pelvic  cavity 
behind. 

Thus,  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis, 
there  is  a  muscular  layer  which  is  formed  in  front  and  upon  the  sides 
by  the  levatores  ani,  behind  this  by  the  coccygei,  and  still  farther 
behind  and  above  by  the  pyriformi. 

The  fascia  that  fills  in  the  space  anteriorly  between  the  edges 
of  the  levatores  ani,  the  posterior  or  deep  layer  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  is  perforated  in  the  male  by  the  urethra,  in  the  female 
by  the  urethra  and  vagina. 

The  Pelvic  Fascia  covers  the  obturator  internus  muscle  and, 
corresponding  to  the  "white  line,"  fcndo  arcuaium,  which  marks  the 
origin  of  the  levator  ani,  is  continued  upon  the  upper,  pelvic  surface 
of  the  levator  ani.  It  bridges  across  the  space  which  exists  between 
the  levator  muscles  anteriorly,  and  forms  the  deep  layer  of  the 
triangular  ligament  (already  mentioned,  and  which  is  perforated 
by  the  urethra  in  the  male  and  the  urethra  and  vagina  in  the  female). 
In  the  back  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity  this  same  fascia  covers  over  the 
surface  of  the  coccygeus  and  the  pyriformis  muscles.  Thus  the  entire 
interior  of  the  pelvic  cavity  is  lined  by  the  pelvic  fascia  in  a  manner 
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similar  to  that  in  which  the  interior  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  lined 
by  the  transversalis  fascia. 

Where  the  pelvic  fascia^  after  covering  the  pelvic  surface  of  the 
levatores,  strikes  the  prostate  gland  and  the  rectum  and  the  vagina 
in  the  female,  it  is  reflected  upward  upon  the  sides  of  these  organs, 
and  serves  to  materially  strengthen  them.  It  is  gradually  lost  in  the 
wall  of  the  rectum  and  vagina.  It  forms  a  strong,  fibrous  iheath  for 
the  prostate  gland.  Above  the  base  of  the  prostate  the  fascia  is  con- 
tinued on  to  the  wall  of  the  bladder.  It  gradually  thins  out  and  is 
lost  on  the  wall  of  the  bladder. 

A  process  of  the  pelvic  fascia  is  reflected  inward  between  the 
rectum  and  the  base  of  the  bladder,  and  serves  to  bind  the  seminal 
vesicles  and  the  vasa  deferentia  to  the  base  of  the  bladder. 

The  under  surface  of  the  levator  ani,  which  is  directed  toward 
the  perineum  and  ischio-rectal  fossa,  is  also  covered  by  a  thin  layer 
of  fascia  which  is  derived  from  the  obturator  fascia  along  the  line  of 
origin  of  the  levator  ani.  This  is  called  the  anal  fascia.  The  anal 
fascia  is  continued  backward  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  coccygeus 
muscle,  and  anterioriy  is  continued  fonvard  into  the  deep  layer  of 
the  superficial  perineal  fascia,  joining  along  the  transverse  septum, 
or  raph^,  with  all  the  other  fasciae  of  the  perineum. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PERINEUM.  ETC. 

Perineal  Section  (External  TJrethrotomy)  With  a  Ouide. — ^I'his 
operation  is  performed  for  stricture  of  the  deep  urethra  or  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  the  bladder.  The  patient  is  placed  in  the 
lithotomy  position  and  a  tunneled  sound  introduced  through  the 
urethra  into  the  bladder. 

An  assistant  steadies  the  sound  with  the  right  hand,  throwing 
the  groove  as  much  as  possible  toward  the  surface  of  the  perineum, 
and  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  whole  urethra  upward,  away  from 
the  rectum  toward  the  symphysis.  The  scrotum  is  drawn  up  toward 
the  symphysis,  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator. 

An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  from  the  base  of  the 
scrotum  backward  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  anus.  This  in- 
cision reaches  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  layer  of 
the  superificial  perineal  fascia. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  are  drawn  asunder  with  small,  sharp 
retractors,  and  with  another  stroke  of  the  knife  the  deep  layer  of 
the  superficial  perineal  fascia  is  incised  and  the  bulb  of  the  urethra 
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exposed  in  the  forward  part  of  the  wound.  Then,  with  the  finger 
in  the  wound,  the  groove  in  the  tunneled  guide  within  the  urethra 
is  recognized  and  the  point  of  the  knife,  guided  upon  the  finger-nail, 
is  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  sound,  piercing  the  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra  just  behind  the  bulb.  The  knife  is  then  shoved  back- 
ward, carrying  the  point  of  the  blade  along  the  groove  of  the  sound 
toward  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  raising  the  handle,  at  the  same 
time,  toward  the  symphysis.  Having  carried  the  point  of  the  knife 
beyond  the  location  of  the  stricture,  into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra,  the  handle  is  depressed,  the  knife  at  the  same  time  being 
withdrawn  and  cutting  as  it  is  withdrawn;  in  this  way  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra  is  laid  open  and  the  stricture  divided. 

While  the  urethra  is  being  incised  upon  the  grooved  sound  the 
sound  should  be  lifted  straight  up  toward  the  symphysis,  carrying 
the  urethra  with  it,  and  thus  drawing  it  farther  away  from  the 
rectum.  If  some  urine  or  fluid  is  in  the  bladder,  its  escape  will 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  bladder  has  been  entered. 

A  director  gorget  may  now  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  along 
the  groove  of  the  sound  and  the  latter  withdrawn.  A  soft  rubber 
catheter  of  large  caliber  is  introduced  through  the  opening  into  the 
bladder,  and  fixed  in  place  to  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  skin 
with  a  silk  stitch,  and  the  wound  then  packed  about  the  catheter 
with  strip  gauze  to  control  hemorrhage. 

Usually  there  are  no  vessels  to  tie,  although  spurting  arterial 
branches  should  be  clamped  and  twisted  and,  if  necessary,  ligated. 
One  should  avoid  wounding  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  if  possible,  and, 
for  a  certainty,  the  rectum  and  anus. 

Before  dismissing  the  patient,  a  large  metal  sound,  at  least  a 
No.  30  R,  should  be  passed  through  the  anterior  urethra  and  into 
the  bladder  to  make  certain  that  no  remaining  obstruction  exists  in 
any  part  of  the  canal. 

Perineal  Section  Without  a  Ouide. — This  is  a  difficult  procedure. 

All  attempts  to  introduce  a  guide  through  the  constricted  part 
of  the  urctlira  into  tlie  bladder  fail.  One  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
a  single  attempt,  but  should  try,  if  possible,  to  at  least  get  a  small 
whalohone  or  rubber  <ruide  tlirough.  After  having  made  the  attempt 
and  found  it  impossible  to  <:^q{  any  <iuide  whatever  past  the  stricture, 
a  tunneled  sound  niav  be  introduced  as  far  as  the  obstruction. 

As  described  in  the  preceding  operation,  an  incision  is  made  in 
the  perineum  and  the  urethral  canal  opened  upon  the  guide  just  in 
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front  of  the  stricture.  After  all  the  bleeding  has  been  arrested,  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  including  the  edges  of  the  incised  urethra,  are 
retracted  with  small,  sharp  hooks,  and  an  effort  then  made  to  find 
the  opening  through  the  stricture  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  ure- 
thra by  inspection  or  by  attempting  to  pass  a  fine  probe-pointed 
director  or  a  fine  whalebone  guide. 

If  we  do  not  succeed  in  getting  through  the  stricture  by  these 
means  an  effort  may  be  made  to  open  into  the  urethra  behind  the 
stricture,  and  then,  if  this  is  successful,  the  stricture  may  be  divided 
from  behind.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  locate  the  deep  urethra 
(membranous  portion)  without  a  guide.  It  lies  between  the  layers 
of  the  triangular  ligament,  reaching  from  the  bulbous  portion  of  the 
urethra  to  the  apex  of  the  prostate  gland.  Occasionally  the  urethra 
is  diverted  from  the  middle  line  or  a  false  passage  may  be  encountered 
which  will  still  further  confuse  us. 

At  times,  especially  if  the  bladder  contains  fluid  and  pressure  be 
made  above  the  pubes,  the  urethra  may  be  felt  as  a  rounded,  com- 
pressible tube,  occupying  the  middle  line  and  perforating  the  tri- 
angular ligament  about  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  symphysis. 

The  prostatic  urethra,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  mem- 
branous urethra,  is  surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland,  and,  if  one 
finger  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  the  thumb  placed  in  the 
incision  in  the  perineum  the  operator  may  get  the  prostate  between 
them,  and  the  apex  of  the  prostate  may  thus  serve  as  a  clue  to  the 
location  of  the  membranous  urethra.  One  should  refrain  from  blindly 
jabbing  in  the  wound  in  the  hope  of  accidentally  striking  the  urethra. 

If  all  these  measures  fail,  a  suprapubic  cystotomy  may  be  per- 
formed and  a  guide  passed  from  within  the  bladder  into  the  urethral 
canal,  in  this  way  locating  the  posterior  part  of  the  deep  urethra  ior 
the  purpose  of  incision. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  a  suprapubic  cystotomy,  this  may 
be  more  conveniently  done  with  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position. 

Median  Lithotomy. — ^TJiis  operation  is  performed  for  small  calculi. 
The  bladder  should  be  washed  out  with  boric-acid  solution,  5  or  6 
ounces  bcin^r  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bladder.  The  operation  is 
practically  tlic  snnie  as  the  preceding  perineal  section  (with  a  guide) 
except  tliat  tlie  incision  into  the  urethra  is  made  rather  more  ex- 
tensive, cutting  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  prostatic  as  well  as 
through  tlie  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.    The  incision  should 
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not  extend  entirely  through  the  prostate.  Oftentimes  after  the  blad- 
der has  been  opened  a  small  stone  will  of  itself  drop  out  of  the 
wound,  or  it  can  be  removed  with  forceps,  scoop,  etc.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  internal  urethral  orifice  somewhat  with  a 
dilator  or  with  the  finger.  If  necessary,  a  large  stone  may  be 
crushed  before  removal. 

The  finger  should  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  to  search  for 
partially  encysted  stones,  etc.  Finally  the  bladder  is  washed  out  and 
a  large,  rubber  catheter  introduced  through  the  perineal  wound  and 
fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  skin  with  a  silk  stitch.  The  wound  is  packed 
about  the  catheter  and  left  open. 

Lateral  Lithotomy. — ^The  bladder  is  washed  out  with  boric-acid 
solution,  4  or  5  ounces  being  left  remaining  in  the  bladder.  A  tun- 
neled sound  is  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  and 
steadied  by  an  assistant.  An  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  and 
fat,  commencing  in  front  at  the  base  of  the  scrotum  and  passing  back- 
ward and  outward  to  a  point  midway  between  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  and  the  anus.  A  second  sweep  of  the  knife  incises  the  deep 
layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  The  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand  is  then  introduced  into  the  wound,  and  the  finger-nail  placed  in 
the  groove  of  the  soimd  in  the  front  part  of  the  wound,  just  behind 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  The  sound  is  then  drawn  upward  toward  the 
symphysis,  thus  lifting  the  whole  urethra  away  from  the  rectum,  and 
the  point  of  the  knife  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  sound,  cutting 
through  the  membranous  urethra.  The  handle  of  the  knife  is  then 
elevated  and  the  point  shoved  backward  along  the  groove  of  the  guide 
into  the  prostatic  urethra.  The  handle  of  the  knife  is  then  depressed, 
at  the  same  time  withdrawing  the  blade  and  cutting  as  it  is  with- 
drawn. Ill  this  way  the  membranous  urethra  and  the  side  of  the  pros- 
tate itself,  are  incised,  the  division  of  these  deep  structures  being  made 
alon«;  the  line  of  the  skin  incision. 

In  making  this  last  incision  upon  the  sound  the  siiporficial  trans- 
verse perineal  muscle,  and  the  artery  of  the  bulb,  together  with  the 
membranous  urethra,  the  prostate  gland,  and  the  triangular  ligament 
are  cut.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  clamp  and  tie  the  artery  of  the 
bulb,  and  sometimes,  if  the  incision  extends  too  far  backward  and 
outward,  the  internal  pudic  may  he  divided;  this  branch  bleeds  pro- 
fusely, and  must  be  tied.  After  the  bleeding  has  been  controlled  and 
the  stone  removed,  a  catheter  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  and  fixed 
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to  the  edge  of  the  incision.    The  wound  is  packed  about  the  catheter 
and  left  unsutured. 

The  perineal  operations  are  rarely  performed  at  the  present  time 
for  the  removal  of  the  stone  from  the  bladder.  The  suprapubic 
operation  offers  a  much  more  satisfactory  route. 

• 

THE  PROSTATE. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Prostate. — The  prostate  is  a  glandular 
organ  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  horse-chestnut.  It  is  lodged  in 
the  pelvic  cavity  behind  and  below  the  symphysis.  It  surrounds  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.  The 
prostate  is  situated  deep  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  beneath  the  deep 
perineal  fascia  (triangular  ligament),  above  the  level  of  the  leva- 
tores  ani  muscles.  It  is  partly  supported  by  the  edges  of  the  levatores 
and  rests  with  its  apex  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  deep,  posterior, 
layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  pros- 
tate rests  against  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  rectum, 
above  the  anal  portion.  The  gland  may  be  readily  palpated  with  the 
finger  in  the  rectum,  especially  if  it  is  enlarged. 

-  The  prostate  measures  about  one  and  one-half  inches  in  its  trans- 
verse and  one  inch  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter  at  the  base  and 
is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  depth.  It  is  held  in  position  by  the 
anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder  (pubo-prostatic)  and  by  the  poste- 
rior layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  (triangular  ligament),  which  is 
reflected  upward  and  backward  around  the  gland  forming  its  external 
fibrous  sheath.  The  prostate  rests  upon  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
levatores  ani,  which  pass  downward,  backward  and  inward  from  their 
origin  upon  either  side  of  the  internal  aspect  of  the  symphysis  pubis 
and  sides  of  the  pelvis,  some  of  their  fibers  being  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  prostate  and  others  joining  with  their  fellows  in  the 
middle  line,  sling-like,  underneath  the  prostate.  Those  portions  of 
the  levatores  ani  that  pass  underneath  and  support  the  prostate  are 
sometimes  called  the  levatores  prostatae. 

The  base  of  the  prostate  is  directed  upward  and  backward  toward 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  narrow  end,  apex,  is  directed  forward 
and  downward  toward  the  deep  perineal  fascia.  The  posterior  sur- 
face rests  against  the  lower  part  of  the  upper,  ampulla  portion  of  the 
the  rectum — just  above  the  anal  portion.  This  surface  is  marked 
above,  at  the  base,  by  a  deep  notch,  the  interlobular  notch,  where 
the  ejaculatory  ducts  enter.     The  anterior  surface  is  marked  by  a 
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slight  longitudinal  furrow,  is  notched  above  and  below,  and  lies  about 
one  inch  distant  from  the  symphysis  pubis. 

The  prostate  is  composed  of  glandular  and  unstriped  muscular 
tissue.  It  is  enclosed  within  its  own  proper  capsule  and  is  made  up 
of  two  lateral  lobes  and  a  middle  portion  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
a  "middle  lobe."  The  two  lateral  lobes  are  symmetrical  and  separated 
behind,  at  the  base,  by  the  interlobular  notch,  at  which  point  the 
ejaculatory  ducts  penetrate  the  organ.  The  middle  portion  or  "middle 
lobe"  corresponds  to  that  part  of  the  base  of  the  gland  that  joins  the 
two  lateral  lobes  across  the  middle  line.  It  is  usually  represented 
by  a  small,  rounded  prominence  Jthat  presents  into  the  base  of  the 
bladder  immediately  behind  the  internal  urethral  orifice.  This  is 
the  portion  of  the  prostate  which  is  most  likely  to  become  affected  in 
hypertrophy  of  the  gland.  It  presents  as  a  prominent  rounded  mass  into 
the  bladder,  posterior  to  the  urethral  orifice;  or  may  become  partly 
separated  from  the  principal  prostatic  mass  and,  without  being  much 
increased  in  size,  may  interfere  with  micturition  by  blocking  the 
internal  urethral  orifice,  *T)all-valve"  fashion. 

The  prostate  is  traversed  by  the  urethra  and  the  ejaculatory 
ducts.  The  prostatic  portion  is  the  widest  and  most  dilatable  portion 
of  the  urethral  canal.  It  penetrates  the  entire  length  of  the  gland 
from  base  to  apex,  and  is  situated  nearer  the  upper  than  the  lower 
surface.  The  prostatic  urethra  is  about  one  and  one-quarter  inch 
long  and  is  made  up  of  mucous  membrane  and  an  underlying  layer 
of  connective  tissue  which  contains  unstriped  muscular  fibers  and 
elastic  tissue.  The  floor  of  the  prostatic  urethra  is  marked  by  a 
longitudinal  elevation,  nearly  one  inch  in  length,  the  verumontanum. 
At  the  anterior  end  of  the  verumontanum  is  the  mouth  of  the 
sinus  pocularis,  a  cul-de-sac  which  extends  backward  underneath  the 
verumontanum  for  about  one-fourth  inch.  Upon  or  near  the  margins 
of  the  mouth  of  the  sinus  pocularis  are  the  narrow,  slit-like  orifices 
of  tlie  ejaculatory  ducts.  The  floor  of  the  prostatic  urethra  presents 
upon  either  side  of  the  verumontanum  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  the 
prostatic  follicles,  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  number. 

Above  and  behind  the  prostate  body,  closely  applied  to  the  base 
of  the  hhulder,  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  are  the  vesicute 
seminales  and  vasa  deferentia.  Each  vas  has  a  vesicula  seminalis  lying 
to  it?  outer  side.  The  vasa,  as  they  pass  downward  and  fonvard  toward 
the  b;i>e  of  the  prostate,  approach  each  other  and  jirst  before  they 
enter  the  prostate   they  join  with  the  ducts  of  the  corresponding 
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veaiculse  BemioaleB  to  form  the  common  ejaculatoiy  ducts.  The  com- 
mon ejaculatory  ducts,  thus  fonned,  pierce  the  prostate,  side  by  side 
and  close  together,  at  the  deep  interlobular  notch  that  marks'  the 
under  part  of  the  base  of  the  gland.  They  pass  forward  through  the 
prostate,  being  situated  just  beneath  the  urethral  canal,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  middle  line,  and  empty  upon  the  floor  of  the  pro- 
static urethra  close  to,  or  gust  within,  the  margins  of  the  sinus 
pocularia. 

The  prostate  gland  is  inclosed  in  its  own  fibrous  capsule,  the 


FIb  311  — Tnnsvcrie  SecUon  at  PrestBte  through  the  Verumontannm.  (7., 
capsule  ot  glaDd  D  ejaculatorjr  ducU  P  >lnu>  pacularl>  P  O.,  &  prostatic 
tolllcle  opfning  upon  floor  of  urethra  S  outside  flbrous  aheath  of  prostate 
gland  U  urethra.  Id  the  ipaoe  between  the  capaule  aad  outside  flbrouB  theatb 
the  velDi  at  the  proBtatlc  plexua  are  leea  on  aectloa. 


capsule  proper,  which  is  composed  of  condensed  connective  tissue 
and  is  pcpnrate  and  distinct  from  the  fibrous  slipath  or  envelope  that 
is  reflected  around  it  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal 
fascia  (triangular  ligament).  The  capsule  proper  of  the  prostate 
is  found  to  be  considerably  thickened  in  pathological  conditions 
affecting  the  gland.  The  fibrous  layer  which  is  derived  from  the 
deep  perineal  fascia  invests  the  prostate,  forming  its  external  fibrous 
sheath  or  envelope,  and  is  continued  upward,  beyond  the  base  of  ^ 
the  prostate,  upon  the  bladder,  covering  in  the  vesicula;  scminalcs 
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and  serves  to  retain  these  latter  organs  in  close  relationship  with  the 
bladder. 

Blooi>-supply. — ^The  prostate  is  supplied  by  branches  from  the 
internal  pudic,  vesical,  and  hemorrhoidal  arteries.  Its  veins  form 
a  plexus  around  the  base  and  sides  of  the  gland,  receiving  in  front 
the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  and  terminating  in  the  internal  iliac 
veins.  The  venous  plexus  is  situated  beneath  the  fibrous  sheath, 
between  this  layer  and  the  true  capsule  of  the  gland. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PROSTATE. 

Frostatectomy. — Extirpation  of  the  prostate  gland.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  obstruction  offered  by  the  hypertrophied  gland  to 
the  proper  evacuation  of  the  bladder. 

The  prostate  may  be  removed  either  from  within  the  bladder 
through  a  suprapubic  incision  or  else  through  an  incision  which  is 
made  in  the  perineum. 

Suprapubic  Prostatectomy. — ^The  operation  of  Belfield,  Mc- 
Gill,  Fuller,  and  Freyer.  Especially  adapted  for  cases  of  enormous 
hypertrophy  and  particularly  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  gland  and 
for  tumors  high  up  and  projecting  decidedly  into  the  bladder.  The 
mortality  is  greater  following  suprapubic  prostatectomy  than  perineal 
prostatectomy. 

The  patient  is  placed  flat  upon  the  table  and  the  bladder  washed 
out  with  boric-acid  solution.  Eight  or  ten  ounces  of  the  fluid  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  bladder.  The  rubber  catheter  is  permitted 
to  remain  in  order  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  internal  urethral 
orifice  and  the  position  and  course  of  the  urethra.  The  end  of  the 
catheter  is  closed  with  a  haimostat  to  prevent  the  fluid  escaping  from 
the  bladder. 

A  suprapubic  cystotomy  is  made  as  already  described,  with  the 
patient  lying  upon  the  back.  The  incision  in  the  abdomen  and  blad- 
der may  be  held  open  with  long,  broad  retractors  and  the  interior  of 
the  bladder  explored.  Calculi  may  be  discovered  in  the  bladder. 
Those  are  removed  with  the  forceps  or  scoop.  The  enlarged,  prom- 
inent prostate  is  readily  recognized  when  the  finger  is  introduced 
into  the  bladder.  The  end  of  the  catheter  is  felt  in  the  bladder  and 
servos  to  locate  the  position  of  the  urethral  orifice. 

I'lie  table  may  now  be  tilted  so  that  the  patient  occupies  the 
Tri'Uik'lenburg  position,  and  an  incision  is  made  in  the  wall  of  the 
bladder,  over  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  hypertrophied  pros- 
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tate.  TTenall;  a  trasBverse  incieion  is  made  over  the  so-called  middle 
lobe,  just  behind  the  internal  urethral  orifice;  or  an  antero-posterior 
incision  may  be  made  over  one  or  both  lateral  lobes.  The  incision 
la  made  with  the  long,  sharp-pointed  scissors  and  extends  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  bladder  wall  down  to  the  proper  capsule 
of  the  prostate.  The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  introduced  into 
the  bladder  to  guide  the  scisBors  in  making  the  incision.     The  pros- 


Fig.  ai2.— Suprapubic  ProilatMlomy.  The  nal!  ol  the  hladfler  la  lEclBefl  oTer 
the  prominent  portion  o(  the  prostate.  Two  flngera  of  the  left  hand  are  Intro- 
duced Into  the  rectum  to  make  counterpreaaure  aad  facilitate  the  work  of 
enucleating  the  proatate.  The  proaCale  la  enucleated  out  of  Iti  Dbroua  aheatb. 
P.,  per<toti(«l  layeri  B.P.,  abeath  of  the  proilate  la  continu?a  upward  from  the 
base  of  the  proitate.  encloBlng  the  aemlnai  vealclea,  etc..  and  flnall;  thtna  out 
■Dd  la  loat  upon  the  wall  of  the  bladder.  The  sheath  of  the  prostate  forma  A 
strong  protecting  barrier  against  Injury  to  the  rectum  wblle  ths  proatate  la 
being  enucleated,     8.V.,  aemioal  vesicles. 

tatc  limy  ho  juitihud  up  by  the  assistant  with  the  fingers  introduced 
into  tho  TO-tiiiii,  in  order  to  facilitate  this  stop  of  the  operation. 
liistojicl  "[  iln'  .-cissDrr!  tlic  shaiiwiieil  finger-nail  may  he  used  to  scrape 
through  llii'  Willi  of  tlie  liladdcr.  Tlie  bladder  wall  over  the  most 
proniinciit  [lart  oC  the  prostatf^  niauR  is  usually  very  thin,  consisting  of 
tlic  niiicuus  layer  only,  and  is  thus  easily  penetrated.     Through  the 
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opening  whicli  is  made  the  finger  is  introduced  and,  working  between 
the  wall  of  the  bladder  and  tlie  prostate,  with  the  finger  closely 
applied  ix)  tho  capsule  of  ilie  prostate  all  the  time,  the  entire  hyper- 
trophied  gland  enclosed  in  its  proper  capsule  is  enucleated.  The 
gland  is  usually  removed  in  one  single  mass  or,  may  be,  in  several 
pieces,  two  or  three.  Make  certain  that  the  entire  prostate  is  re- 
moved. While  the  gland  is  being  enucleated  by  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  working  within  the  bladder,  the  operator  introduces  two 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  gloved,  into  the  rectum  to  push  the  prostate 
mass  up  toward  the  hand  working  within  tlie  bladder. 

Especial  care  must  be  exercised,  in  working  upon  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  prostate,  not  to  injure  tlie  rectum.  Working  within 
the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  prostate,  close  to  the  capsule  proper  of  the 
gland,  the  danger  of  injuring  the  rectum  is  minimized  because  the 
strong,  fibrous  sheath  forms  a  strong,  resistant  barrier  between  the 
fingers  and  the  rectum.  In  detaching  the  prostate  mass  from  around 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  it  is  important  again  to  work  close  to  the 
prostate  mass  so  as  not  to  injure  the  sphincter  muscular  apparatus 
of  the  bladder.  The  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  is  damaged, 
torn,  and  probably  removed  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  of  suprapubic 
prostatectomy.  Apparently  without  any  harm  beyond  necessitating 
the  occasional  passage  of  a  sound  to  prevent  subsequent  stricture.  The 
ejaculatory  ducts  are  necessarily  torn  away  from  the  urethra  in  most, 
if  not  all,  cases. 

After  the  enucleation  has  been  completed  it  will  be  found  that 
the  outside  fibrous  sheatli  of  tlie  prostate  is  left  remaining  intact. 
The  cavity  that  remains  after  the  prostate  has  been  removed  is  partly 
obliterated  by  the  collapse  of  its  walls. 

Usually  the  hemorrhage  is  not  excessive  and  ceases  spontaneously, 
or  may  be  controlled  by  irrigation  for  a  minute  with  hot  saline. 
Occasionally  tho  hemorrhage  is  severe  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
tampon  the  bladder  or  the  pocket  ont  of  which  the  prostate  has  been 
enucleated. 

A  rubber  drainage-tube  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  through 
the  suprapubic  incision  and  secured  with  a  single  catgut  suture  to 
the  cdiTt'  of  the  incision  in  tho  bladder.  I'he  incision  in  the  bladder 
is  (•l<»^fd  with  II  jJurM'-^trinir  suture,  wator-tiirht,  around  the  tube. 
(S«M'  Su|naj>ul)i('  Cvstntoniy.)  A  rubber,  solf-ret-aining  catheter  is 
inlnHJurcd  luio  the  l)lad<lor  ilnouirh  the  urethra  to  still  farther 
farilitate  drainage  and  to  lUM'niit  of  through  and  through  irrigation 
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of  the  bladder.  Urethral  sounds  should  be  passed  every  few  days, 
commencing  one  week  after  the  operation. 

Perineal  Peostatbctomy. — ^This  is  a  very  convenient  route 
for  removal  of  the  prostate,  especially  for  those  of  smaller  size  and 
those  that  are  situated  low  down  in  the  pelvis. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotoipy  position,  with  the  pelvis 
raised  high  upon  a  sandbag  placed  under  the  buttocks.  A  tunneled 
sound  is  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder.  It  may 
be  more  convenient  to  introduce  this  instrument  before  placing  the 
patient  in  the  lithotomy  position. 


\v^ii)/M 


Fig.  313.— InclBlon  for  Perineal  Prostatectomy. 

An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  of  the  perineum,  from 
the  base  of  the  scrotum  backward  to  within  one-half  inch  of  the 
anus.  This  incision  is  carried  down  through  the  skin  and  fat  to  the 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  The  tunnel  of  the  metal 
guide  within  tlie  urethra  is  recognized  with  the  finger  in  the  wound 
and  the  point  of  the  knife,  guided  by  the  finger-nail,  is  placed  in  the 
groove  of  the  guide,  thus  piercing  tlie  membranous  part  of  the  urethra 
just  posterior  to  the  bulb.  The  urethra  is  incised  as  far  back  as  the 
commencement  of  the  prostatic  portion.  The  opening  in  the  urethra 
is  made  large  cnougli  to  permit  tlie  finger  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Madder.  The  bladder  may  then  be  irrigated  before  proceeding  with 
ilie  next  step  of  the  operation — the  exposure  of  the  prostate  gland. 

From  the  posterior  end  of  the  median  incision,  two  additional 
incisions,  one  on  either  side,  are  carried  backward  and  outward  toward 
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the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium.  Th'ese  convert  the  incision  into  the 
form  of  an  inverted  Y.  The  lateral  incisions  are  deepened.  The 
attachment  of  the  external  sphincter  ani,  anteriorly,  to  the  midpoint 
of  the  perineum  is  divided  and  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  separated 
from  its  anterior  attachments  and  displaced  backward  toward  the 
coccyx.  The  prostate  is  situated  above  the  level  of  the  levatores  ani 
and  the  edges  of  these  muscles  are  seen  in  the  incision,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  middle  line.  The  edges  of  the  levators  may  be  drawn 
to  either  side  with  narrow,  blunt  retractors  in  order  to  expose  the 
prostate  more  freely.  The  rectum  is  detached  bluntly  with  the  fingers 
and  displaced  backward,  away  from  the  prostate,  toward  the  coccyx, 


Pig.  314.— Young's  Tractor  Closed. 


Fig.  315.— Young's  Tractor  Open. 

and  while  this  is  bciii*^  done  it  is  ailvantafreous  to  insert  one  or  two 
fingers  (witli  rubber  glove)  in  the  rectum  and  keep  them  there  while 
this  step  of  the  operation  is  being  accomplished.  After  the  rectum 
has  been  separated  and  displaced  backward  the  prostate  may  be 
brought  into  plain  view  by  making  traction  with  the  tractor,  which 
is  introduced  into  the  bladder  through  the  opening  in  the  urethra. 
The  tractors  of  Young,  Albarran,  Lydston  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  tractor,  closed,  is  passed  through  the  opening  in  the  urethra, 
into  the  bladder  up  beyond  the  prostate  mass,  and  its  blades  then 
spread  by  turning  the  arm  at  the  handle.  With  this  instrument  the 
prostate  mass  is  drawn  down  into  tlie  incision  in  the  ])orineum  and 
its  entire  ])ostorior  surface  and  base  exposed.  The  rectum  may  be 
drawn  back  toward  the  coccyx,  out  of  the  way,  with  a  broad  retractor. 
The  fibnius  slioath  of  the  prostate  is  incised  on  either  side 
according  io  tlie  molliod  of  Young,  and  the  prostate  mass  enucleated. 
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FiB.  316.— PerLnol  P 


my  (Toung],  UembrnsoUB  uretbra  opeDed  Just 
iDlroiluced.  iDclBloD  tbrougti  the'  Bbeath  dI 
om  tb>  right  lobe  with  the  blUDt  dissector. 
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Two  inciBiouB  are  made,  one  on  eitlicr  aide  of  the  middle  line, 
extending  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  prostate  and  about  1  em. 
deep.  The  two  incisions  approach  each  other  in  front,  being  abont 
1.5  cm.  apart  anteriorly  and  1.8  cm.  posteriorly.  The  bridge  of  tisane 
between  these  two  incisions  corresponds  to  the  course  of  the  ejaculatory 
dnct«  and  its  preservation  is  necessary  if  the  ducts  are  to  be  saved  from 
injury.  The  inciBJons,  being  1  cm.  deep,  reach  into  the  Bubstauce  of 
the  prostate  beyond  the  level  of  tlie  ducts  and  close  to.tlie  sides  of  tlie 
urethral  canal. 


The  fibrous  sheath  is  separated  from  the  pro::(nte  with  the  blunt 
disscclor.  It  is  important  to  start  in  the  correct  lino  of  cleavage. 
As  this  !^li'p  of  the  openitiori  profirossi'S  tlio  lobe  is  drawn  more  and 
more  out  of  its  slicath.  The  urethra  is  Ihrn  delachcd  from  the  gland 
first  oil  one  f=iile  find  then  on  the  nihcr,  drawing  down  with  the  tractor 
at  the  fame  liuio.  In  ddadiiri^  llie  upper  ])art  of  the  prostate,  that 
part  whiih  corri'sponds  to  the  nei-k  nf  llii'  liladdcr,  cure  must  be  oxer- 
cis.'d  to  s.'!.;irat..'  iho  wall  of  llio  I)1u.M.t  wifhi.nt  iiijuring  if.  Too 
much  fi'rce  iiiiisl  nut  he  iisi'd  with  the  tniitor  bfcausc,  the  support 
bavin;:  Invn  remuved  bcluw  liv  di'tjichiu;:  the  pro.Jtnlu  nil  anmnd,  there 
is  danger  of  tearing  abruptly  Ibroufrii  Ihc  nnuuus  nicndiranc  of  the 
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bladder.  The  partially  enucleated  mass  may  be  seized  with  forceps 
for  the  purpose  of  making  traction  and  thus  facilitating  its  removal. 
Each  half  of  the  prostate  mass  is  enucleated  from  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  sheath  without  injuring  the  ejaculatory  ducts  and 
without  destroying  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 

If,  after  both  lobes  have  been  enucleated,  a  median  portion  still 
remains,  this  may  be  drawn  down  with  the  tractor  so  that  it  will 
present  in  either  one  of  the  empty  pockets  from  which  the  lateral 
lobes  have  been  extirpated,  assisting  this  maneuver  by  pushing  with 
the  finger  in  the  other  pocket,  and  while  the  mass  is  steadied  in  this 
position  it  may  be  seized  and  enucleated.  Larger  middle  lobes  are 
thus  readily  enucleated.  A  smaller  enlargement  in  the  shape  of  a 
transverse  bar  may  be  directed  into  one  of  the  empty  pockets  and 
its  end  seized  with  a  bullet  forceps,  and  while  traction  is  made  the 
mass  is  carefully  enucleated. 

Two  rubber  tubes,  tied  together,  side  by  side,  are  introduced 
through  the  opening  in  the  deep  urethra  into  the  bladder,  for  the 
purpose  of  drainage.  The  bladder  may  readily  be  irrigated  through 
these  tubes  if  the  necessity  arises. 

The  wound,  including  the  two  empty  prostatic  pockets,  is  packed 
loosely  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  the  incision  in  the  skin  partly 
closed  with  several  silk  sutures. 

The  perineal  tubes  are  removed  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  days. 

Frostatotomy  (Bottini's  Operation). — ^This  operation  consists  in 
cutting  the  prostatic  mass  with  a  heated  blade  introduced  into  the 
bladder  through  the  urethra.  The  operation  is  especially  adapted 
to  old  and  feeble  subjects  and  those  who  suffer  from  kidney  disease. 

The  necessary  apparatus  consists  of  an  incisore*  prostatico,  a 
battery,  and  a  rheostat  to  regulate  the  current  accurately. 

One  should  have  previously  made  an  examination  with  the  cys- 
toscope  for  stone,  etc.  The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  his  legs 
hanging  over  tlie  end  of  the  table  and  the  thighs  spread  apart.  The 
bladder  should  contain  about  G  ounces  of  boric-acid  solution. 

Usually  sufficient  local  anaesthesia  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
solution  of  cocain  which  is  thrown  into  the  urethra  and  stripped 
backward  into  the  posterior  urethra  with  the  fmgcr,  or  a  general 
anaesthetic  may  he  employed.  With  the  fin»:^er  in  the  rectum  the 
size  and  the  shape  of  the  prostatic  tumor  may  be  determined. 

The  incisore  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  beyond  the  enlarged 
prostate  and  its  nose  turned  downward  toward  the  base  of  the  blad- 
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der,  so  that,  as  it  is  slowly  withdrawn,  it  catches  or  hooks  upon  the 
prostatic  mass.  The  extremity  of  the  instrument  may  be  felt  with 
the  finger  in  the  rectum  through  the  bladder  wall  above  tlie  prostatic 
tumor.  The  instrument  is  now  held  firm  and  steady  in  the  whole  of 
the  left  hand  and  the  current  closed  and  regulated  by  the  rheostat 
until  sufiiciently  strong  to  give  a  red  heat,  which  usually  requires 
fifteen  seconds.  Now,  slowly  turning  the  screw  in  the  handle  of  the 
instrument,  the  heated  blade  is  gradually  withdrawn,  thus  burning 
a  furrow  through  the  prostatic  mass.  If  the  ear  is  held  near  the 
symphysis,  a  sizzling  sound  can  be  heard.  If,  in  withdrawing  the 
blade,  we  note  increased  resistance  in  the  mass,  the  current  is  aug- 
mented; if  too  little  resistance  to  the  blade — if  it  cuts  too  easily — 
the  current  is  correspondingly  diminished.  After  the  incision  has 
been  made  sufficiently  long  the  blade  is  shoved  back  with  a  little 
increase  of  the  current. 

Several  such  incisions  or  channels  should  be  made  in  the  prostatic 
mass,  usually  three:  one  in  the  middle  line,  toward  the  rectum  with 
the  beak  of  the  instrument  directed  downward,  and  two  lateral,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  middle  line.  The  incision  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  prostate  with  the  beak  of  the  instrument  directed  upward  toward 
the  symphysis  may  well  be  omitted,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
unnecessary  and,  in  the  second,  it  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  blade  may  cut  through  the  neck  of  the  bladder  into 
the  space  of  Retzius.  Before  commencing  the  incisions  the  beak  of 
the  instrument  within  the  bladder  should  be  felt  for  above  the  pro- 
static mass  with  the  finger  in  the  rectum  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  it  has  not  slipped  forward,  over  the  prostatic  mass,  into  the  deep 
urethra. 

The  entire  operation  should  occupy  from  i[\o  to  ten  minutes. 

The  permanent  benefit  that  is  derived  from  this  operation  depends 
upon  tiie  contraction  which  accompanies  the  cicatrization  of  the  fur- 
rows tliat  are  burned  in  the  prostatic  mass. 

Tile  incisor  restMiiblos  a  lithotrite,  havinrr  a  male  and  a  female 
blade,  the  male  blade  fitting  into  the  fonialc  and  consisting  of  plati- 
num iridium,  which  may  be  heated  to  any  degree  by  the  electric 
current,  whose  strength  is  regulated  by  the  rheostat. 

]\\  turniniir  the  screw  at  the  handle  the  male  bla<le  is  withdrawn 
from  liie  «rroovL'  in  the  female  blade,  and  is  thus  made  to  cut  or  burn 
its  way  tli rough  the  hypertrophied  prostatic  mass. 
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The  shaft  of  tlic  instrument  is  hollow,  so  that  it  may  be  supplied 
with  a  current  of  cold  water,  which  flows  in  through  one  tube  and  out 
through  another.  The  openings  of  these  tubes  both  present  near  the 
handle.  The  cold-water  current  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  that 
part  of  the  instrument  cool  which  rests  in  tlie  anterior  part  of  the 
urethra. 

The  incisor  as  improved  by  Young  has  many  advantages.  The 
beak  of  Young^s  instrument  is  more  sharply  curved  and  therefore  is 
less  liable  to  slip  forward  over  the  prostatic  mass  into  the  deep  urethra 
and  it  is  provided  with  four  interchangeable  blades  of  different  sizes 
and  different  degrees  of  curvature  so  that  an  appropriate  blade  for 
each  case  can  be  selected. 

Immediately  before  using  the  instrument  it  should  be  tested  with 
the  current,  and  an  observation  made  upon  the  rheostat  to  determine 
just  what  degree  of  current  is  necessary  to  bring  the  blade  to  the 
proper  heat;  usually  about  45  amperes  are  required.  The  screw  in 
the  handle  permits  of  an  incision  up  to  4  cm.  in  length  being  made. 

This  operation  has  been  modified  by  Chetwood,  who  makes  a 
perineal  incision  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  incisor.  This  is 
a  decided  advantage.  The  incisor  of  Chetwood  is  a  very  satisfactory 
instrument  for  dividing  the  tissues.' 


PART  IX. 


THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 


THE  AXILLA. 

The  Axilla  is  a  four-sided  pyramidal  space.  Its  apex  is  above, 
and  corresponds  to  the  depression  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first 
rib,  external  to  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
muscle,  where  the  subclavian  artery  enters  the  axillary  space  to  be- 
come the  axillary.  The  base  of  the  axilla  corresponds  to  the  fold  of 
skin  and  fascia  which  is  stretched  between  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis 
major  in  front  and  that  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  behind. 

The  anterior  wall  of  the  axilla  is  made  up  of  the  pectoralis  major 
and  pectoralis  minor;  the  posterior  wall  is  formed  by  the  subscapularis 
and  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  the  teres  major.  The  inner 
wall  corresponds  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  is,  made  up  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs  and  corresponding  intercostal  muscles 
and  the  upper  serrations  of  the  serratus  magnus.  The  outer  wall  of 
the  axilla  is  a  narrow  space,  which  is  included  between  the  anterior 
and  f>osterior  walls  and  corresponds  to  the  floor  of  the  bicipital  groove. 
In  tbe  bicipital  groove  is  lodged  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps.  The 
coraoo-brachialis  muscle,  whicli  arises  from  the  coracoid  process,  de- 
scends in  the  outer  part  of  the  axillary  space,  lying  close  to  the 
humerus. 

To  the  anterior  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove  is  attached  the  tendon 
of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  to  its  posterior  lip  are  attached  the  ten- 
dons of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major. 

The  coiitoiits  of  the  axilla  consist  of  the  axillary  artery  and  vein, 
the  largo  nerve-trunks  which  are  derived  from  the  brachial  plexus, 
lynipli.itic  vessels  and  node*!,  and  a  ma«<^  of  looso  connective  tissue  and 
fjit  which  is  cnntiinums  with  the  connective  tissue  and  fat  of  the  root 
of  the  neck  an«l  the  mediastinum. 

Tim:  A xili.au y  Aktkky. — The  axilhirv  artery  is  the  continuation 
of  tiic  suhclavian,  and  pass<»s  ihronirh  the  axillary  space  from  its  apex 
to  i[y  hasc.  where  it  j?  prjlonpred  downward  into  the  arm  as  the  brach- 
ial. The  vessel  passes  through  the  uj»per  part  of  the  axillary  space, 
(730) 
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lying  close  to  its  anterior  wall.  The  lower,  or  outer,  portion  of  the 
artery  lies  close  to  the  humerus,  beneath  the  edge  of  the  coraco-brachi- 
alis,  resting  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  covered  by 
the  pectoraliB  major.  The  axillary  vein,  which  is  Bometimes  double, 
accompanies  the  artery,  lying  below  it,  and  both  artery  and  vein  are 
in  close  relation  with  the  nerve-trunks  which  traverse  the  axillary 
Bpace,  With  the  arm  extended  to  a  right  angle,  the  course  of  the 
artery  is  nearly  straight,  and  correeponds  to  an  imaginary  line  which 
is  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  inner  and  middle  thirds  of  the  clav- 


F  e   3a     Ax  lanr     Reg  o 
away    o  abow   upper  pa  C  ot    ba  ai    ary   Tesse 
EXOrf       eite  nal     cutanwua     ne  ie       IN  C  N 
U.K    med  an  nerve   8  V    subwapu  ar  ye  n    UN    u  nar  ncne 

icio  to  a  point  upon  the  front  of  the  elbow  midway  between  the  two 
condyles;  with  the  arm  hanging  by  tJie  side,  the  ai'tfry  describes  a 
curve  which  is  convex  upward  and  outward. 

After  the  pcctoralis  major  has  been  separated  from  its  attach- 
ment to  the  clavicle  and  reflected  downward,  the  pcctoralis  minor, 
togcllicr  with  the  eoeto-coracoid  membrane,  will  be  espuscd.  The 
costo  ■('ora«'oid  membrane  is  a  rather  tliiokenod  sheath  of  fafciii  which 
reaches  from  the  inner  bortler  of  the  pcctoralis  minor  upward,  to  be 
attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  to  the  first  rib;  it 
is  simply  a  reflection  of  the  deep  fascia  which  invests  the  pectoralis 
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minor,  and  serves  to  cover  in  the  upper,  or  first,  part  of  the  axillary 
vessels  and  adjoining  structures. 

The  axillary  artery  is  crossed  about  its  middle  by  the  pectoralis 
minor  muscle,  and  may  be  conveniently  considered  in  three  parts. 
The  upper,  or  first,  part  of  the  artery  reaches  from  its  commencement 
at  the  first  rib  to  the  inner  border  of  tl^e  pectoralis  minor,  and  is  not 
exposed  until  after  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  has  been  cleared 
away;  the  second  part  of  the  artery  is  that  portion  which  lies  behind 
the  pectoralis  minor  muscle,  and  the  tliird  is  that  part  which  reaches 
from  the  outer  border  of  pectoralis  minor  to  the  point  below  where  it 
becomes  the  brachial. 

In  the  first  part  of  its  course  the  three  trunks  of  the  brachial 
plexus  lie  above  the  axillary  artery.  In  the  second  part  of  its  course 
one  trunk  lies  above,  one  behind,  and  one  below  it.  In  the  third  part 
the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  communicate  with  each  other,  sur- 
rounding the  axillary  artery,  and  divide  into  a  number  of  branches  to 
supply  the  upper  extremity.  The  median  nerve  lies  external  to  the 
artery,  taking  one  root  from  the  external  cord  of  the  plexus  and  a 
second  root  from  the  internal  cord,  the  latter  root  passing  across  the 
front  of  the  artery.  The  external  cutaneous  nerve  also  lies  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  vessel,  being  derived  from  the  outer  cord  of  the 
plexus.  To  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  and  derived  from  the  inner 
cord,  are  the  ulnar,  internal  cutaneous,  and  lesser  internal  cutaneous 
nerves.  Derived  from  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  and 
situated  behind  the  artery  are  the  posterior  circumflex  and  the  mus- 
culo-spiral  nerves.  Immediately  after  its  origin  the  circumflex  passes 
directly  backward  between  the  subscapularis  and  latissimus  dorsi  (and 
teres  major)  muscles,  and  is  distributed  to  the  deep  surface  of  the 
deltoid. 

The  cephalic  vein  pierces  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  and  passes 
across  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  artery  to  empty  into  the  axillary 
vein. 

'J'he  lymphatic  vessels  and  nodes  are  intimately  related  to  ihe 
axillary  vespols  along  their  whole  course  within  the  axilla. 

From  the  upper,  or  first,  part  of  artery  are  given  ofT  the  superior 
thoracic  and  acromial  thoracic  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  axilla  and  to  the  axillary  contents.  A  branch  from 
the  acromial  thoracic  is  found  in  company  with  the  cephalic  vein  in 
the  £rroove  between  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major  muscles  (Mohren- 
heini's  fossa). 
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At  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  the  long  thoracic  is 
given  off;  this  branch  passes  downward  close  to  the  lower  border  of 
this  muscle,  lying  beneath  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  ram- 
ifies upon  the  side  of  the  chest. 

Still  lower,  and  close  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla,  the  artery 
gives  off  the  subscapular,  a  large  branch  which  descends  upon  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  axilla,  along  the  outer  border  of  the  subscapularis 
muscle ;  it  is  accompanied  by  the  large  subscapular  nerve,  and  enters 
and  supplies  the  latissimus  dorsi.  External  to  this  branch  is  given 
off  the  posterior  circumflex,  which  passes  backward  between  the  latissi- 
mus dorsi  and  subscapularis  muscles  together  with  the  circumflex 
nerve;  they  wind  around  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  beneath 
the  deltoid,  which  they  supply.  The  axillary  vessels  and  adjoining 
nerves,  etc.,  in  the  upper,  or  inner,  part  of  the  axillary  space,  are 
located  close  to  the  anterior  wall,  and  in  the  lower,  or  outer,  part  of 
the  axilla  they  are  found  close  to  the  humerus,  resting  upon  the 
tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  beneath  the  edge  of  the  coraco- 
brachialis.  Branches  of  the  axillary  artery  ramify  upon  the  anterior 
and  posterior  walls  of  the  axillary  space,  and,  descending  upon  the 
inner  wall,  side  of  the  chest,  posteriorly,  is  the  long  thoracic  nerve, 
which  supplies  the  serratus  magnus;  the  middle  of  the  axilla  is, 
therefore,  free  for  incisions  for  abscess,  etc.;  if  it  is  desired  to  ex- 
tirpate completely  the  axillary  contents,  it  is  well  to  commence  by 
making  a  clean  dissection  of  the  main  vessels  and  nerves. 


THE  ARM. 

Upon  the  front  of  the  arm  there  is  seen  a  prominent  spindle- 
shaped  mass,  which  consists  of  the  belly  of  the  biceps  and,  joined  to 
its  inner  side,  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle.  Occupying  the  inner  side 
and  back  of  the  arm  is  a  thick  mass  of  muscle,  the  triceps.  Upon  the 
outer  side,  above,  covering  over  the  shoulder-joint,  is  a  large  mass  of 
muscle,  the  deltoid.  Beneath  the  deltoid,  between  it  and  the  surgical 
neck  of  the  humerus,  the  circumflex  nerve  and  the  circumflex  arteries 
are  found.  The  circumflex  nerve,  although  well  protected  by  the  mass 
of  deltoid  muscle,  on  account  of  its  relation  witli  the  neck  of  the 
humerus  is  often  injured  by  blows  and  falls  upon  the  shoulder,  with 
a  rcFiilting  dipahility  of  the  deltoid. 

Vessels  of  Arm.  The  Brachial  Artery. — In  tlic  depression 
corrosj)on(liiig  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  biceps  and  coraco-brachialis. 
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beneath  the  deep  fascia,  lies  the  brachial  artery.  The  brachial  artery 
is  the  continuation  of  the  axillary ;  it  passes  down  along  the  inner  side 
ofthe  arm  in  the  space  between  the  anterior  muscular  mass,  biceps,  etc., 
and  the  inner  muscular  mass,  triceps;  externally  and  behind,  the 
artery  rests  against  the  humerus,  and  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow  it 
divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar. 

The  linear  guide  to  the  artery  with  the  arm  abducted  is  a  line 
drawn  from  the  coracoid  process  to  a  point  upon  the  front  of  the 
elbow,  midway  between  the  condyles ;  the  muscular  guide  is  the  inner 
edge  of  the  biceps  and  the  coraco-brachialis  muscles. 

The  brachial  artery  is  covered  by  the  integument  and  deep  fascia, 
and  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  venaB  comites,  which  lie  directly 
upon  the  .vessel  and  anastomose  with  each  other  by  numerous  trans- 
verse branches.  Above  the  median  nerve  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
brachial  artery,  crosses  the  artery  about  its  middle,  and  below  lies  to 
its  inner  side;  the  ulnar  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves  are  situated 
upon  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  the  ulnar  resting  upon  the  inner 
head  of  the  triceps  and  gradually  getting  farther  away  from  the  ar- 
tery ;is  it  descends  to  reach  the  back  of  the  internal  condyle.  Behind 
tlie  artery,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  is 
located. 

The  basilic  vein  runs  parallel  with  the  brachial  artery,  lying 
superficial  to  it  and  rather  to  its  inner  side.  One  may  meet  this  vein 
in  making  the  incision  to  expose  the  brachial  artery.  In  the  lower 
half  of  the  arm  this  vein  is  separated  from  the  artery  by  the  deep 
fascia,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  arm  it  pierces  the  deep  fascia,  and 
tims  gets  into  closer  relation  witli  the  artery.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm  the  basilic  joins  the  vcnjc  comites  to  form  the  axillary 
vein.  Along  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  Riiporficial  to  the  deep  fascia, 
runs  the  ce])halic  vein;  above  this  vein  is  found  in  tlie  groove  between 
the  pectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid,  and,  after  piercing  the  costo- 
coracoid  mcnihrano,  passes  across  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  artery 
to  empty  into  the  axillary  vein. 

At  the  dhow,  upon  the  front  as])oct  of  the  arm,  there  is  a  tri- 
angular space  with  its  apex  diroctod  downward;  the  inner  border  of 
tlie  sj^acc  is  formed  hy  the  pnmator  radii  tores,  ])assing  obliquely 
downward  and  outward  from  the  internal  condvlo;  the  outer  border 
is  formed  by  the  spiuator  longus,  and  its  floor  hy  the  brachialis  anti- 
cus  and  supinator  hrcvis.  In  this  sj)ac'o  are  found  the  tendon  of  the 
hi('t»p*j,  the  brachial  artery,  and  its  accompanying  veins,  the  median 
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and  the  musculo-spiral  nerves,  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  braeliial 
artery  into  the  radial  and  ulnar,  which  occurs  about  one  inch  below 
the  bend  of  the  elbow.  In  this  space  the  median  nerve  is  about  half 
an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery,  owing  to  the  latter^s 
verging  outward,  away  from  the  nerve,  toward  the  middle  line. 

The  musculo-spiral  nerve  lies  in  the  outer  part  of  the  space  upon 
the  supinator  brevis,  and  is  covered  by  the  overlapping  edge  of  the 
supinator  longus.  This  region  is  covered  by  the  skin,  superficial  and 
deep  fascia.  The  skin  of  this  region  has  a  marked  tendency  to  retract 
when  cut,  and  this. should  be  remembered  in  marking  out  the  flaps  for 
exarticulation  at  the  elbow-joint.  Lying  just  beneath  the  skin  upon 
the  deep  fascia  is  the  median  cephalic  vein  externally,  and  the  median 
basilic  internally.  The  latter,  the  median  basilic,  is  separated  from 
the  brachial  artery,  not  only  by  deep  fascia,  but  also  by  a  fibrous 
expansion  which  is  given  off  from  the  biceps  tendon  to  the  deep  fascia 
of  the  forearm.  The  median  cephalic  is  the  vein  selected  by  preference 
for  intravenous  infusion. 

The  Hadial  Artbey. — From  its  origin  below  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  the  radial  passes  somewhat  outward  and  then  downward  upon 
the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  forearm;  it  lies  superficial, 
though  partly  covered  by  the  overlapping  edge  of  the  supinator  longus. 
In  its  course  it  rests  upon  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  supinator 
brevis,  the  radial  origin  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  the  pronator 
radii  teres,  the  flexor  longus  poUicis,  and  the  pronator  quadratus.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  forearm,  just  above  the  wrist,  the  artery  lies 
beneath  the  integument  and  the  deep  fascia,  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  between  it  and  the  tendon  of  the 
supinator  longus. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  the  artery  is  accompanied  by 
the  radial  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  which  lies  to  its  outer 
side.    Usually  two  venae  comites  accompany  the  artery. 

At  the  wrist  the  radial  artery  curves  around  the  outer  side  of 
the  joint,  beneath  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb  and  resting  upon 
the  external  lateral  ligament;  it  then  passes  across  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  soaj)lioid  and  trapezium,  and  then  forward,  through  the  opening 
in  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

In  tlic  liand  the  radial  artery  is  situated  deep  and  passes  from 
without  inward,  resting  upon  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and 
the  anterior  interosseous  muscle,  covered  by  all  the  structures  of  the 
hand :   tendons,  nerves,  superficial  arch,  etc.    Upon  reaching  the  inner 
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side  of  the  hand  it  acaBtoiitogeB  with  the  communicating  branch  from 
the  ulnar,  and  in  thie  way  completes  the  deep  palmar  arch.  The  deep 
palmar  arch  is  located  one  finger's  breadth  nearer  the  wriat-joint  than 
the  Kuperficial  palmar  arch.  The  deep  arch  is  accompanied  by  the 
deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  From  the  deep  arch  are  given  oft 
the  palmar  interosseous  branches ;  these  descend  upon  the  interosseous 
muscles  between  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  at  the  clefts  of  the  fingers 
anastomose  with  the  branches  from  the  superficial  arch. 


Fig.  120.— Sectian  tbrautb  Ulddle  at  Rlgbt  Forearm. 
B.O.,  eilenaor  digit,  com.;  B.I.,  eitenBor  Indlclii  E.U 
erlensor  mln.  digit.;  E.O.,  eitenior  ot.  metBcsrpI  pol. 
E.It,B.,  citenior  carii.  rBd.  brer.;  E.R.L.,  eiteoBor  carp. 
rsd.  lODE-;  E.8.,  eitensor  ■ccuiidl;  £.17.,  eiteiiKir  carp, 
ulnar;  F.F,,  flexor  protuud.  dig.;  F.L,.  fleior  lODg.  pol. 
F.H.,   Deior   carp,   rad.:    F,8.,    flexor  digit,   aubllm,;   F.V. 


•  carp.  I 
tf.tl.,  median  d 
radii:  RA;  radial  a 
art.  and  nerTe. 


;  I.A.S 


:  P.K.,  p 


The  Ulnae  Artbey. — Immediately  after  its  origin  the  uloar 

art«ry  approacliea  the  inner  side  of  the  forearm,  passing  deep  beneath 
the  superficial  flexors,  and  lying  upon  the  flexor  profundus  digitorura ; 
the  upper  half  of  the  artery  is  thus  covered  by  the  superficial  flexors 
(pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialia,  palmaria  longus,  and  flexor 
subliniis  digitorum) ;  in  the  lower  half  of  its  course  the  ulnar  artery 
ia  stiil  found  resting  upon  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  but  it  is 
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rather  more  superficial  and  lies  between  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  internally  and  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digi- 
torum  externally.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by  the  ulnar  nerve, 
which  lies  to  its  inner  side;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  the 
median  nerve  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  but  a  short  distance 
below  it  crosses  to  its  outer  side.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by  venae 
comites.  Just  below  its  origin  the  ulnar  gives  off  the  interosseous, 
wliich  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  interosseous  branch. 
The  anterior  passes  down  the  front  of  the  forearm,  resting  upon  the 
interosseous  membrane;  the  posterior  passes  through  an  opening  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  runs  down  the 
back  of  the  forearm  between  the  superficial  and  deep  layers  of  muscles. 

At  the  wrist  the  ulnar  artery  lies  superficial,  passing  across  the 
anterior  annular  ligament,  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  just  to  the 
radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  with  the  ulnar  nerve  lying  to  its 
inner  side;  here  it  turns  outward  toward  the  radial  side  of  the  hand 
and  anastomoses  with  a  branch  (superficial)  from  the  radial,  thus 
forming  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 

In  the  hand  the  superficial  palmar  arch  is  about  on  a  level  with 
the  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb  when  it  is  abducted  and  is  covered 
by  the  skin  and  palmar  fascia,  resting  upon  the  flexor  tendons,  etc. ; 
it  gives  off  digital  branches,  four  in  number,  which  pass  downward 
and  after  anastomosing  with  the  palmar  interosseous  branches,  from 
the  deep  palmar  arch,  at  the  clefts  of  the  fingers,  divide  into  two 
branches  to  supply  the  contiguous  sides  of  tlio  fingers. 

The  MuscuLO-srih'AL  Nerve. — The  musculo-spiral  nerve  passes 
down  the  back  of  the  arm.  It  is  lodged  in  the  musculo-spiral  groove 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus  between  the  inner  and 
outer  heads  of  the  triceps  muscle  and  covered  by  the  long  head  of 
this  muscle.  In  its  course  it  crosses  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
humerus  obliquely  from  above  downward,  and  from  within  outward, 
and  at  the  elbow-joint  is  found  in  front  of  the  external  condyle  b.e- 
noatli  the  supinator  lon<Tus.  The  nerve  is  accompanied  by  the  supe- 
rior })rofunda  branch  of  the  brachial  artery. 

The  ^Iedian  Neiive. — In  the  upper  arm  the  median  nerve  is 
closolv  related  with  the  brachial  arterv.  In  the  forearm  it  lies  be- 
neath  the  flexor  sublimis  muscle,  resting  upon  the  flexor  profundus 
digitorum.  Just  above  the  annular  ligament  this  ner\'e  becomes  more 
superficial,  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
radial  is. 
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The  Ulnar  Nerve. — In  the  upper  arm  the  ulnar  nerve  lies  some 
little  distance  to  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery,  resting  upon 
the  inner  head  of  the  triceps,  beneath  the  deep  fascia.  At  the  elbow 
the  ulnar  nerve  lies  behind  the  joint  in  the  groove  between  the  in- 
ternal condyle  and  the  olecranon  process;  it  then  swings  forward, 
and  is  continued  down  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  forearm,  resting 
upon  tlie  flexor  profundus  digitorum  beneath  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
and  lying  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

THE  HAND. 

Beneath  the  integument  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  the  palmar 
fascia.  This  is  a  dense,  aponeurotic  layer  intimately  joined  to  the 
integument. 

Beneath  the  palmar  fascia  are  the  flexor  tendons,  superficial  and 
deep  palmar  arches,  nerves,  etc.  As  the  flexor  tendons  pass  across 
the  wrist-joint  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  they  are  bound  down  by 
the  anterior  annular  ligament.  The  extensor  tendons,  as  they  pass 
over  the  back  of  the  wrist-joint  into  the  hand,  are  bound  down  by 
the  posterior  annular  ligament. 

Beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament  the  flexor  tendons  are 
inclosed  within  a  synovial  sheath,  which  extends  for  a  short  distance 
upward  into  the  forearm  and  downward  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
From  this  common  sheath  there  are  given  off  two  processes,  one  of 
which  accompanies  and  envelops  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
poUicis  into  the  thumb;  the  other  accompanies  the  flexor  tendons 
of  the  little  finger  to  their  destination. 

The  sheaths  which  surround  the  tendons  of  the  other  fingers — 
i.c,  tlie  index,  middle,  and  ring — do  not,  as  a  rule,  reach  beyond  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  and  do  not  communicate  with 
this  common  flexor  sheath.  This  fact  is  important  in  determining 
the  extension  of  inflammatory  processes  wliich  involve  the  tendon 
pjieaths  of  the  fingers  up  into  the  hand  and  forearm.  Inflammatory 
l)r(Kt\sse.s  which  involve  the  tendon  sheaths  of  the  thumb  and  little 
iin<r(T  are  found  more  apt  to  extend  into  the  hand  and  forearm  than 
thoso  of  the  other  lliigiTs.  This  arrangement  is  subject  to  variation. 
In  some  cases  tlie  synovial  slieatlis  of  the  thumb  and  littlq  finger  do 
not  connnnniiate  with  the  common  flexor  sheatli  under  the  annular 
li«:anient. 

The  hand  gets  its  arterial  supply  from  the  radial  and  ulnar  ar- 
teries (sec  description  of  these  vessels). 
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The  Nerve-supply  of  the  Hand. — The  nerve-supply  of  the  hand 
is  derived  from  the  median  and  ulna  and  musculo-spiral  nerves. 
The  median  ner\'e  passes  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  beneath  the 
annular  ligament;  the  ulnar  nerve  passes  into  the  palm  of  the  hand 
across  the  annular  ligament:  i.e.,  in  company  with  the  ulnar  artery. 
In  tlie  hand,  in  close  relation  to  the  superficial  arch,  the  median  and 
ulnar  nerves  give  off  their  digital  branches,  wliich  supply  the  in- 
tegimient  of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  fingers  with  sensation,  the 
ulnar  supplying  the  little  finger  and  half  the  ring  finger,  the  median 
supplying  the  other  fingers. 

The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand  and  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  part 
of  the  third  fingers  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve;  the  thumb  and 
Uie  second  and  part  of  the  third  fingers  are  supplied  by  the  radial 
nerve,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral. 

All  the  interossei,  both  anterior  and  posterior,  and  the  two  inner 
lumbricales  are  supplied  by  the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  which 
accompanies  the  deep  palmar  arch;  the  two  outer  lumbricales  are 
supplied  by  tlie  median. 

Incisions  for  Infection  of  Fingers  and  Hand. — In  making  in- 
cisions for  tlie  relief  of  infectious  processes  that  involve  the  fingers  and 
hand,  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  unnc^'cssarily  0}>en  tlie 
synovial  sheaths  that  invest  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons.  The 
synovial  sheaths  are  comparatively  rarely  involved  in  suppurative 
processes  that  afTect  the  fingers  and  hand.  It  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine, if  jx)ssihlc,  the  location  of  the  pus,  whether  in  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  or  under  tlic  periosteum  and  make  incisions 
accordingly. 

Often  irreparable  damage,  that  could  have  been  avoided,  is  done 
by  making  incisions  that  unnecessarily  oj)en  the  tendon  sheaths  and 
expose  the  tendons. 

In  m(>st  cases  of  infection  of  the  lingers  and  hand  the  process  is 
limited  to  the  sul)eutane()us  connective  tissue  and  the  pus  is  found 
in  this  location  and  incisions  that  are  made  to  evacuat^j  the  pus 
sbould  c>pen  U}>  this  hiyer  freely  but  should  not  open  into  the  tendon 
sheaths  nor  through  all  the  layers  including  the  periosteum  down 
to  the  hone.  Such  incisions  do  no  gocnl  and  simply  serve  to  open  up 
th(»se  deoj)cr  layers  to  extension  of  the  infcH-tion  and  usually  result 
in  permanent  impainnent  of  the  use  of  the  fingers  and  hand. 

AnothcT  common  site  for  infection  of  the  fingers  that  re- 
quires prompt  incision  and  drainage  is  under  the  periosteum.     If 
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tliese  are  not  opened  promptly  they  lead  to  destruction  of  the 
phalanges.  These  processes  are  characterized  by  the  extreme  pain  and 
tenderness.  They  should  be  incised  promptly  and  without  opening 
the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  The  incisions  are  placed  upon  either 
side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  finger,  on  the  anterior  or  posterior 
aspect  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  opening  the  tendon 
slieatlis  and  are  carried  through  the  periosteum  right  down  to  the 
bone. 

Occasionally  there  is  infection  within  the  tendon  sheath,  usually 
secondary  to  one  of  the  processes  above  mentioned,  and  this  requires 
free  incision  and  drainage.  One  should  avoid,  if  possible,  laying 
too  nmch  of  the  length  of  the  tendon  bare.  In  many  of  these  cases 
the  tendon  will  slough  and  this,  may  be  unavoidable.  If  the  tendon 
sloughs  the  finger  is  practically  useless. 

A  collection  of  pus  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  may  be  situated 
superficially  beneath  the  skin,  between  it  and  the  palmar  fascia,  or 
deep,  beneath  the  palmar  fascia  or  within  the  proper  synovial  sheaths 
of  the  flexor  tendons  or  may  be  under  the  periosteum  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones  as  a  result  of  an  infectious  periostitis  or  osteomyelitis. 

Incisions  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  may  be  freely  made  without 
troublesome  hemorrliage,  if  placed  over  the  metacarpal  bones  and 
below  the  line  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 

Gang^lion. — ^A  smooth  swelling  located  over  the  flexor  or  exten- 
sor tendons  usually  in  the  region  of  the  wrist.  It  consists  of  a  pro- 
trusion or  hernia  of  the  synovial  lining  through  the  tendon  sheath. 
The  sac  contains  glairy  fluid  or  at  times  so-called  *^rice  bodies" 
made  up  of  fibrin  and  usually  communicates  with  tlie  interior  of  the 
tendon  sheath. 

An  incision  is  made  over  the  ganglion  and  the  integument  dis- 
sected away  until  the  base  or  root  of  the  ganglion  is  reached.  The 
ganglion  is  then  removed  leaving,  as  a  rule,  an  ojxjning  in  the  tendon 
sheath.  This  is,  however,  of  no  significance.  The  edges  of  the  skin 
are  sutured  without  drainage. 

Ligations.  The  Axilijvhy  Aktkiiy. — The  axillary  artery  is  not 
often  ex|M)sed  for  the  purj)Ose  of  ligation,  l)ut  frequently  the  artery 
and  vein  and  adjoining  structures  arc  laid  bare  during  the  course  of 
oju'rations  which  require  a  thorough  cleaning  out  of  the  axilla. 

A  ligature  may  he  ai)plied  to  the  third  part  of  the  axillary  artery 
as  it  lies  u])<)u  the  t<.Mid()n  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  close  to  the  hu- 
merus.   The  arm  should  be  abducted  from  the  side  of  tlie  chest  to  a 
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right  angle  and  slightly  flexed  at  the  elbow-joint,  in  order  that  the 
structures  may  not  be  placed  too  much  upon  the  stretch;  with  the 
arm  in  this  position  the  course  of  the  artery  corresponds  to  a  line 
drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  inner  thirds  of  the 
clavicle  to  the  middle  of  the  elbow.  An  incision  two  and  one-half 
inches  long  is  made  through  the  integument  down  to  the  deep  fascia; 
this  incision  is  placed  midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
borders  of  the  axilla,  along  the  edge  of  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle. 
This  incision  penetrates  through  the  skin  and  fat.  With  a  second 
stroke  of  the  knife  the  deep  fascia  is  incised,  and  one  may  then,  with 
the  handle  of  the  knife,  seek  the  white,  shiny  tendon  of  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi,  which  is  the  guide  to  the  axillary  vessels  in  this  part 
of  their  course.  When  this  tendon  is  recognized,  it  is  followed  up 
toward  its  attachment  to  the  humerus,  diminishing  the  tension  of 
the  parts  by  flexing  the  arm  somewhat  at  the  elbow,  and  then  the 
vessels  and  nerves  are  readily  located,  the  vein,  which  lies  below  and 
internal  to  the  artery,  being  the  first  structure  encountered. 

Tlie  artery  is  carefully  isolated  for  a  short  distance,  using  blunt 
hooks  to  retract  the  adjacent  structures,  and  the  loose  connective 
tissue  which  immediately  surrounds  the  vessel  is  picked  up  with  a 
toothed  forceps  and  nicked  with  the  point  of  a  knife;  through  the 
small  opening  which  is  thus  made  in  the  connective-tissue  sheath  a 
director  may  be  introduced  between  the  vein  and  the  artery  and 
gradually  worked  around  the  artery,  taking  care  to  keep  close  to  the 
wall  of  the  vessel,  so  as  not  to  include  any  of  the  adjoining  structures 
— ono  should  avoid,  especially,  the  nnisculo-spiral  nerve,  which  is 
located  behind  tlie  artery,  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi. 
A  small  aneurism  needle  is  then  carried  around  the  artery,  a  ligature 
passed  through  its  eye,  and  the  needle  withdrawn,  thus  leaving  the 
vessel  surrounded  by  the  ligature,  which  is  tied  with  a  single  square 
knot. 

The  Brachial  Aktehy. — The  linear  guide  to  the  brachial  artery 
i^  a  line  drawn  from  the  coracoid  process  to  a  point  upon  the  front 
of  the  elbow,  midway  between  the  condyles,  the  ann  being  abducted 
to  a  ri^ht  an<rle  with  the  trunk.  The  muscular  guide  to  the  artery  is 
the  inner  edge  of  the  mass  of  muscle,  composed  of  the  biceps  and 
coraco-brachialis. 

The  incision,  two  inches  in  len^ijth,  is  made  along  the  inner  bor- 
der of  the  coraco-brachialis,  penetrating  through  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous fat  and  exposing  the  deep  fascia.     At  this  stage,  below 
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the  middle  of  the  arm,  the  hasilic  vein,  lying  superficial  to  the  deep 
fascia  and  to  the  inner  aide  of  the  brachial  artery,  is  met.  In  the 
upper  part  of  tlie  arm  we  would  not  encounter  the  basilic  vein  until 
after  we  had  cut  through  the  deep  faecia. 

The  deep  fascia  is  now  incised  in  a  direction  corresponding  to 
the  skin  incision,  and  the  bundle  of  structures — which  consists  of 
the  artery,  vense  comites,  and  adjoining  nerves  and  which  is  readily 
felt  beneath  the  deep  fascia — is  exposed. 

In  the  middle  of  the  arm  wo  find  the  medinn  nerve  lying  upon 
and  crossing  the  artery  from  without  inward;  above  the  middle  of 


the  aim  the  median  nerve  lies  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery; 
below  the  middle  it  lies  alonp  ils  inner  side.  The  ulnar  nerve  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  inner  side  of  the  arlcry,  getting  farther  away  from  it 
as  it  descends  toward  the  elbow-joint.  The  loose  connective  tissue 
that  surrounds  the  brachial  artery  may  be  now  picked  up  with  a 
mouse -toothed  forceps  and  nicked  with  the  point  of  the  knife; 
tiirouph  the  small  opening  thus  made  a  director  is  introduced  and 
gradually  worked  around  the  artery,  which  is  thus  isolated  from  the 
adjoining  structures,  avoiding  the  vena*  comites,  which  lie  directly 
upon  it.  A  smnll  aneurism  needle  is  then  passed  around  the  artery 
through  the  patii  made  by  the  director,  and  after  a  ligature  is  car- 
ried llirough  its  eye  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  leaving  the  artery  pur- 
ronnued  by  the  ligature,  which  is  tied. 
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The  Eadial  Artery.  In  the  Middle  of  the  Forearm. — ^An  in- 
cision one  and  one-half  inches  long  is  made  between  the  middle  and 
inner  thirds  of  the  forearm,  reaching  through  the  skin  and  fat  down 
to  the  deep  fascia ;  the  deep  fascia  is  then  incised  and  the  artery  found 
lying  partly  concealed  by  the  overlapping  edge  of  the  supinator  longus, 
which  is  drawn  aside  with  a  retractor.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by 
venae  comites,  which  lie  close  upon  it,  and  also  to  its  outer  side  by  the 
radial  nerve,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral. 

Just  Above  the  Wrist, — Here  the  artery  is  found  beneath  the  deep 
fascia,  lying  between  the  tendons  of  the  supinator  longus  externally 
and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  internally.  The  radial  nerve  quits  the 
artery  three  inches  above  the  wrist-joint,  and  is  not  met  with  here. 

The  Ulnar  Artery.  In  the  Middle  of  the  Forearm, — An  in- 
cision one  and  one-half  inches  long  is  made  between  the  middle 
ajid  inner  thirds  of  the  forearm,  through  the  skin  and  fat  down 
to  the  deep  fascia;  the  deep  fascia  is  then  incised,  and  the  artery 
is  found  lying  beneath  the  edge  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  which 
must  be  drawn  inward  to  expose  the  vessel.  The  artery  rests  upon 
the  flexor  prof imdus  digitorum ;  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery  is  the 
edge  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by 
vena;  comites,  which  lie  in  close  relation  with  it.  The  ulnar  nerve  is 
foimd  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  artery. 

Just  Above  the  Wrist, — ^The  ulnar  artery  lies  beneath  the  deep 
fascia,  with  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  to  its  inner  side  and 
the  tendons  of  tlic  flexor  sublimis  to  its  outer  side;  the  ulnar  nerve 
lies  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel  in  this  part  of  its  course. 

AMPUTATIONS,  RESECTIONS,  ETC. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Hand. — ^Tlie  liand  is  composed  of  ihe 
carpus,  metacarpus,  and  plialanges.  Each  fmger  is  made  up  of  three 
phalanges,  the  thumb  of  two  (see  Fig.  324). 

PirAi*.\N(;o-riiAT^VNGEAL  Joints. — The  fingers  arc  formed  by  the 
phalanges,  which  articulate  with  eacli  other,  end  to  end.  Upon  the 
anterior  aspect  are  found  the  flexor  tendons;  upon  the  posterior  are 
the  extensor  tendons. 

Each  phalango-plialangeal  joint  has  an  anterior  ligament  and  two 
lateral  ligaments,  the  posterior  ligament  being  formed  by  the  spread- 
out  extensor  tendon. 

Flexion  and  extension  are  permitted  in  these  joints.  Flexion 
occurs  by  the  gliding  of  the  distal  phalanx  around  the  head  of  the 
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proximal,  and  therefore  when  the  finger  is  flexed  the  joint  is  found 
below  the  angle  of  the  knuckle  at  a  distance  which  corresponds  to  the 
thickness  of  the  end  of  the  proximal  bone. 

Metaoarpo-phalangeal  Joints. — ^These  joints  are  quite  simi- 
lar to  the  phalango-phalangeal ;  they  are  formed  by  the  articulation  of 
the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  with  the  proximal  ends  of  the 
phalanges.  They  are  provided  with  an  anterior  ligament  and  two 
lateral  ligaments;  the  extensor  tendon  spreads  out  in  the  form  of  a 
broad,  fibrous  sheath  as  it  passes  across  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
joint,  and  thus  serves  as  a  posterior  ligament,  completely  covering  the 
joint  upon  its  posterior  aspect.  The  anterior  ligaments  are  firmly 
united  with  each  other  (except  that  of  the  thumb),  so  as  to  bind  the 
heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  firmly  together  into  one  strong,  solid 
row,  which  lends  a  great  element  of  strength  to  the  hand. 

The  lateral  ligaments  are  attached  to  the  bones,  excentrically,  in 
such  a  manner  that,  although  a  considerable  range  of  adduction  and 
abduction  is  allowed  when  the  fingers  are  extended,  this  is  not  per- 
mitted when  they  are  flexed ;  when  flexion  takes  place,  the  lateral  liga- 
ments become  relatively  short,  since  the  points  to  which  they  are  fixed 
become  more  widely  separated.  When  flexion  takes  place  between  the 
phalanx  and  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  it  is  accomplished  by 
tlie  proximal  end  of  the  phalanx  gliding  around  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone,  and,  therefore,  in  this  position,  the  level  of  the  joint  will 
be  found  at  a  distance  below  the  angle  of  the  knuckle  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  thickness  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone. 

EXAETIOULATION   OF   THB   FiNGER  AT   THE    PhALANGO-PHALAN- 

GEAL  Joint. — In  amputating  a  portion  of  a  finger  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  use  what  integument  may  be  available,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serving as  much  of  the  length  of  the  finger  as  possible.  No  doubt, 
where  one  may  choose,  the  best  amputation  is  through  a  joint  and  with 
a  long  anterior  flap;  this  brings  the  suture  line  upon  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  stump  and  out  of  the  way  of  pressure. 

The  end  of  the  finger  which  is  to  be  amputated  is  seized  by  the 
operator  with  the  left  hand  and  strongly  flexed,  and  a  transverse  in- 
cision, reaching  down  to  the  bone,  is  then  made  across  its  dorsal  sur- 
face, about  one-half  inch  below  the  point  of  the  knuckle;  this  incision 
should  not  include  more  than  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the 
finger.  An  additional  incision  is  then  made  upon  either  side,  extend- 
ing from  the  end  of  the  transverse  incision,  along  the  side  of  the 
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finger,  for  a  distance  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  proposed  flap, 
and  this  should  also  penetrate  to  the  bone. 

With  the  finger  still  strongly  flexed,  the  joint  is  now  opened 
upon  its  dorsal  aspect,  remembering  that  the  line  of  the  joint  lies 
below  the  point  of  the  knuckle.  After  the  joint  has  been  opened 
the  point  of  the  knife  should  be  passed  in  on  each  side  and  the  lateral 
ligaments  freely  divided,  when  the  joint  surfaces  may  be  separated 
from  each  other.  The  blade  of  the  knife  is  then  introduced  between 
the  joint  surfaces  and  behind  the  bone,  between  the  bone  and  the 
anterior  flap,  and  with  a  sawing  motion  the  anterior  flap  is  cut,  with 
the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  toward  the  bone,  down  to  the  level  of 
the  next  joint,  or  until  a  flap  of  sufficient  length  is  obtained,  when 


Fig.  322.— Bxartlculation  of  the  Finger  at  the  Phalango-phalangeal  Joint 
The  arrow  indicates  level  of  the  joint  when  the  finger  is  flexed.  HeaTy  line 
indicates  the  long  anterior  flap. 

it  is  cut  from  within  outward  by  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife  toward 
the  skin.  The  digital  arterial  branch  on  cither  side  should  be  tied 
with  catgut.  The  corners  of  the  flap  may  be  rounded  off,  although 
this  is  probably  unnecessary.  The  anterior  flexor  tendons  may  be 
united  by  two  catgut  sutures  to  the  edge  of  the  extensor  tendons,  as 
this  increases  the  probability  of  a  movable,  useful  finger  stump.  The 
edges  of  the  skin  are  approximated  with  two  to  four  catgut  sutures, 
and  the  operation  is  complete. 

EXARTICULATION   OF   THE   FlNCJER   AT   THE   MeTACARPO-PHAIAN- 

OEAL  Joint. — Amputation  through  the  mctacarpo-phalangeal  joint 
may  be  done  with  or  without  the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone.  Eemoval  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  allows  the 
adjoining  fingers  to  be  approximated,  thus  diminishing,  somewhat, 
the  apparent  deformity,  but  this  is  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the 
solidity  and  strength  of  the  hand;  so  that,  in  most  cases,  especially 
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in  laboring  people,  the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  better  not  re- 
moved. 

The  finger  is  seized  and  flexed  as  in  the  previous  operation,  and 
an  incision  made  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand,  commencing 
one-half  inch  above  the  point  of  the  knuckle  and  carried  down  as 
far  as  the  level  of  the  web  of  the  finger.  This  incision  should  pene- 
trate to  the  bone,  dividing  the  skin  and  also  the  aponeurotic  expansion 
of  the  extensor  tendon.  At  tlie  lower  end  of  this  incision,  upon  a 
level  with  the  web  of  the  finger,  a  second  incision  is  carried  around 
the  finger,  cutting  alt  the  structures,  including  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior tendons,  down  to  the  bone. 


He.  323.-ExurtlculaUDD    of   (be    Flnr 
llic    mctacurpo-pbalaDgval    Joint:    B,    iDClHiou    I 
excision  ol  tbo  bead  ot  the  metacarpal   bone; 
cinrtlculatlon  tbrDush  the  phBlaDga-pbnlaiiKca 


A  comer  of  the  flap  is  now  seized,  the  finger  being  drawn  toward 
the  opposite  side,  and  the  flap,  including  the  tendinous  expansion,  is 
stripped  away  from  the  bone  with  the  knife;  this  is  then  done,  in  a 
similar  mnniier,  with  the  other  remaining  half  of  the  flap. 

Now  strongly  flexing  the  finger,  the  joint,  which  is  located  a 
good  one-hatf  inch  below  the  angle  of  the  knuckle,  is  opened  by  in- 
serting the  point  of  the  knife,  and  the  lateral  ligament  on  either  side 
is  then  completely  divided.  In  opening  the  joint  and  dividing  the 
lateral  ligaiiicnts  the  knife  may  be  grasped  by  the  blade,  being  thus 
held  short  and  firm.  The  hone  is  readily  dissected  out  of  the  flap,  care 
being  taken  not  to  perforate  the  integument  with  the  point  of  the 
knife. 
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The  vessels  are  caught  and  tied,  usually  one  on  each  side  of  the 
flap;  the  corners  of  the  flap  may  be  rounded  ofiE  and  the  end  of  the 
bone  covered  by  uniting  the  edges  of  the  flap  with  several  interrupted 
catgut  sutures. 

If,  in  addition,  the  distal  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  to  be 
removed,  the  dorsal  incision  should  be  extended  somewhat  farther 
upward,  toward  the  wrist,  and  through  all  the  structures  down  to  the 
bone.  With  the  point  of  the  knife  the  soft  parts  are  then  separated 
from  the  bone,  and  with  a  strong  cutting  forceps  the  bone  is  divided 
about  one  inch  above  its  lower  end,  taking  care  to  cut  the  bone 
straight  across.  The  loose  lower  end  of  the  bone  is  then  seized  with 
a  toothed  bone-forceps  and  enucleated,  cutting  with  the  edge  of  the 
knife  applied  close  to  the  bone.  After  the  vessels  have  been  ligated, 
the  edges  of  the  flap  are  united  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures.  If 
the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  taken  away  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  the  flap  so  long. 

EXARTICULATION    OP    THE    HaND    AT    THE     CARPO-METAOAnFAL 

Articulation. — Applicable  to  cases  of  traumatism  where  the  thumb 
can  be  saved. 

The  hand  which  is  to  be  amputated  is  seized  by  the  operator  and 
an  incision  made  which  crosses  the  palm  of  the  hand,  somewhat 
curved,  with  the  convexity  downward  toward  the  fingers;  it  com- 
mences on  the  radial  border  of  the  hand  near  tlie  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  index  finger  and  ends  on  the  ulnar  border  of  the 
hand  near  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  The  incision  ex- 
tends through  the  soft  parts,  including  tlie  integument  and  palmar 
fascia,  down  to  the  flexor  tendons.  This  anterior  flap  is  reflected  up- 
ward to  the  level  of  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation. 

Upon  the  back  of  the  hand  the  incision  extends  throiigli  tlie  skin 
only,  and  passes  across  the  liand  somewliat  curved,  with  the  concavity 
downward  toward  the  fingers.  If  the  anterior  flap  is  scant,  the  poste- 
rior may  be  made  corrop])onclingly  lon*zcr.  Tlie  extremities  of  this 
posterior  incision  join  with  those  of  the  anterior.  The  flexor  tendons 
on  the  front  of  the  hand  and  the  extensors  on  the  back  of  the  hand 
are  now  divided  transversely  down  to  the  bone  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  hand  is  a^ain  supinated  and  the  carpo-nietacarpal  articulation 
opened,  working  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand  toward  the  thumb. 
Care  should  be  taken,  in  exarticulatinp^  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
index  finizor  from  the  trapezoid,  not  to  injure  the  joint  between  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  the  trapezium. 
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The  brancheB  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  must  be  clamped 
aud  ligated  before  the  tourniquet  ie  removed. 

The  edges  of  the  flaps  are  brought  together  with  interrupted 
catgut  sutures,  the  stump  being  thus  covered  by  the  strong  palmar 
integument,  and  the  suture  line  upon  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
stump  free  from  pressure,  etc. 


Fig.  3:4— Palmar  Aapect  o[  RIgbt  Pig.  OS.  —  Dorul  Aip«ct  et  Rlgbt 
Hand,  CU.  outllDe  of  the  palmar  Hap  Hand.  Oil,  doraal  iDclalon  for  czar- 
la  GxartlculBKoD  aC  tb<  band  tbrough  ^tlculation  at  tbe  band  at  tbe  carpv- 
tbe  carpD- metacarpal  Jolnti  D,  luciiloa  metacarpal  Joint;  D,  Inclalon  lor  ei- 
for  ri articulation  of  baud  at  tbe  wrlit-  articulation  at  tba  wrlat-jolnt  (Du- 
]olDt  (Dubruvil).  front  rle*.  brudl),   back  Tiew. 


If  the  condition  of  the  integument  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  ia 
fluch  that  the  longer  flap  cannot  be  taken  from  this  part  of  the 
hand,  then  one  may  get  a  sufBciently  long  flap  from  the  posterior 
surface,  or  two  flaps  of  equal  length,  one  from  the  anterior  and  one 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hand  may  be  made. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Wrist-joint. — The  wrist-joint  is  formed 
of  tlie  first  row  of  the  carpal  bones  in  order,  from  without  inward, 
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scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform,  and  of  the  lower  extremities  of 
the  radius  and  ulna. 

The  three  carpal  bones  are  united  to  each  other,  and  present 
one  continuous  surface,  smooth,  covered  with  articular  cartilage, 
and  convex  from  side  to  side  and  from  before  backward.  The  outer 
extremity  of  this  surface  slopes  downward  to  a  much  lower  level 
tlian  the  inner  extremity. 

The  articular  surface  presented  by  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius 
and  ubia  is  concave  in  order  to  accommodate  the  convex  articular 


Fig.  326.— Stump  Result  of  Exartlculutlon  of  the  Hand  at  the 

Carpo- metacarpal  Joint. 

surface  of  the  upper  row  of  carpal  bones.  This  radio-ulnar  articular 
surface  is  directed  obliquely  downward  externally,  so  that  the  outer, 
or  radial,  end  is  a  considerable  distance  below  the  level  of  the  inner, 
or  ulnar,  end,  and  is  continuel  into  the  external  styloid  process,  to 
the  tip  of  which  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  attached;  the  inner, 
or  ulnar,  side  of  this  radio-ulnar  articular  surface  presents  the  inner 
styloid  process,  prolonged  from  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna.  The  tip 
of  this  process  gives  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  wrist-joint. 

Of  the  three  carpal  bones,  the  outer  two,  the  scaphoid  and 
semilunar,  correspond  to  and  articulate  with  the  radial  articular 
surface;  the  inner,  the  cuneiform,  corresponds  to  the  ulnar  articular 
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surface,  an  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  being  interposed  between 
them. 

There  is  a  broad  anterior  and  a  broad  posterior  ligament,  and 
these,  together  with  the  lateral  ligament  on  either  side,  practically 
form  a  capsular  ligament,  which  is  lined  upon  its  inner  aspect  by  a 
thin,  serous  layer,  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint. 

EXARTICULATION    OF    THE    HaND    AT    THE    WrIST- JOINT     (Du- 

BRUEiL. — ^An  assistant  steadies  the  forearm,  drawing  the  integument 
rather  toward  the  elbow.  The  hand  which  is  to  be  amputated  is 
seized  by  the  operator,  and  commencing  upon  the  front  of  the  wrist, 
between  the  middle  and  outer  thirds,  an  incision  is  made,  which  is 
carried  inward  around  the  inner  border  of  the  wrist,  below  the  level 
of  the  styloid  process,  and  across  the  back  of  the  wrist,  terminating 
ak  a  point  between  the  middle  and  outer  thirds  and  directly  opposite 
the  point  where  the  incision  commenced.  This  incision  should  ex- 
tend through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  and  should  be 
placed  well  below  the  level  of  the  wrist-joint;  otherwise,  after  the 
integument  has  retracted,  the  cut  edge  will  be  found  to  be  above 
the  level  of  the  wrist- joint. 

A  tongue-shaped  flap,  with  its  base  corresponding  to  the  radial 
third  of  the  circumference  of  the  wrist,  is  now  marked  out  by  an 
incision  reaching  from  either  end  of  the  circular  incision  described 
above.  This  flap  of  integument  is  taken  from  over  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb,  its  lower  extremity  corresponding  to  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  thumb  (see  Fig.  324).  This  flap, 
including  the  superficial  fascia  and  fat,  is  dissected  back  to  the  level 
of  the  wrist-joint.  The  wrist-joint  is  then  entered  by  introducing 
the  blade  of  the  knife  into  the  joint  on  its  radial  side,  below  the 
styloid  process,  and  the  hand  severed  from  the  forearm,  thus  com- 
pleting the  exarticulation. 

The  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  are  picked  up  and  ligated,  the 
median  and  ulnar  nerves  seized  and  cut  short,  and  the  ends  of  the 
bones  covered  over  with  the  flap,  which  is  flxed  with  interrupted 
catgut  sutures.  The  first  stitch  should  unite  the  apex  of  the  tongue- 
shaped  flap  to  the  skin  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  tip  of  the 
styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  the  other  stitches  are  then  placed 
so  as  to  distribute  the  flap  evenly,  should  it  be  found  to  be  a  little 
redundant. 

An  analogous  operation  may  be  done  at  the  wrist-joint,  taking 
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the  tongue-shaped  flap  of  integument  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
hand. 

One  may  also  exartienlate  at  the  wrist-joint,  using  two  flaps, 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  flap,  of  equal  length;  or  else  one  long, 
preferably  the  anterior,  and  one  shori; ;  or  the  circular  method  may  be 
used. 

Ampntation  throngli  the  Forearm. — The  forearm  is  a  good  place 
at  which  to  practice  the  old  musculo-tegumentary  flap  method. 
Pj'actically,  this  method  is  now  almost  entirely  discarded  in  favor 
of  the  skin  flap  or  circular  method.  The  arm  overhangs  the  edge 
of  the  table.  The  hand,  which  is  supinated,  is  supported  by  an 
assistant.  A  long,  sharp  amputating  knife  is  introduced  through 
the  skin  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm,  at  the  level  where  it 
is  intended  to  divide  the  bones,  until  its  point  touches  the  outer 
surface  of  the  radius;  it  is  then  pushed  through  the  soft  parts  upon 
tlie  front  of  the  forearm,  keeping  close  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
bones,  and  emerging  at  a  corresponding  point  upon  the  inner,  or 
ulnar,  side  of  the  forearm.  Now,  with  a  sawing  motion  and  with 
the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  toward  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  ante- 
rior flap,  which  includes  the  integument  and  all  the  muscular  tissue, 
is  cut  away  from  the  bones.  If  the  anterior  and  posterior  flaps  are 
to  be  of  equal  length,  each  flap  should  correspond  in  length  to  one- 
half  the  diameter  of  the  limb,  at  the  point  where  the  bones  are  to 
be  divided,  plus  one-third  extra,  which  is  allowed  for  retraction. 
When  tlie  flap  has  been  cut  to  a  sufficient  length,  the  edge  of  the 
knife  is  turned  toward  the  integument  and  the  flap  cut  square  from 
within  outward. 

The  posterior  flap  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  point  of 
the  knife  is  again  introduced  upon  the  outer,  or  radial,  side  of  the 
forearm  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  incision  which  marks  the  anterior 
flap,  and  thrust  through  the  forearm  behind  the  bones,  between  them 
and  the  soft  parts,  emerging  at  the  upper  part  of  the  incision  upon 
the  inner,  or  ulnar,  side  of  the  forearm,  and  then,  with  the  edge  of 
the  knife  closely  applied  to  the  bones,  the  posterior  flap  is  cut  equal 
in  len*:th  to  the  anterior.  The  flaps  should  be  square,  and  not 
tongue-shaped. 

The  flaps  are  turned  back  and  hold  thus  by  the  hands  of  an 
assistant  or  with  sharp  retractors,  or  by  the  operator.  With  a  scalpel 
tlie  interosseous  membrane  is  cut  through  and  the  bones  cleaned  of 
any  remaining  soft  parts,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  saw. 
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The  heel  of  the  saw  is  placed  upon  one  of  the  bones,  and  by 
drawing  it  backward  firmly  and  steadily  a  groove  is  made,  after  which 
the  bones  can  be  rapidly  severed,  engaging  the  second  bone  after 
the  first  has  been  partly  sawn  through,  and  completing  the  section 
of  both  simultaneously.  No  cloth  retractor  is  necessary,  the  flaps 
being  held  back  by  the  operator's  hand  while  he  saws  through  the 
bones. 

In  the  dead  subject  it  will  be  seen  that  the  muscles  in  the  flap 
protrude  beyond  the  edge  of  the  integument;  this  is  due  to  the  un- 
equal retraction  of  skin  and  muscle,  and  does  not  occur  to  the  same 
degree  in  the  living  subject.  Should  the  ends  of  the  muscles  or  ton- 
dons  protrude,  they  may  be  trimmed  off  with  the  scissors. 

The  radial  and  ulnar  artefies  are  sought  for  and  ligated;  also 
the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous.  These  latter  are  found  close 
to  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  respectively,  of  the  interos- 
seous membrane.  The  median  and  ulnar  nerves  Bhould  be  drawn 
down  and  cut  short.  The  edges  of  the  flap  are  joined  all  around 
with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

We  may  amputate  through  the  forearm,  using  skin-flaps,  ante- 
rior and  posterior,  of  equal  length,  or  one  long  and  the  other  short; 
or  we  may  reflect  a  circular  tegumentary  cuff,  in  all  of  these  opera- 
tions, dividing  the  muscles  on  a  level  with  or  just  below  the  point 
at  which  the  bones  are  to  be  divided. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Elbow- joint. — The  elbow- joint  is  an 
irregular,  rather  complicated  joint,  formed  by  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  and  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna. 

The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  broad  from* side  to  side  and 
flattened  from  before  backward,  and  presents  below  two  partially 
separated,  smooth,  rounded,  articular  surfaces,  the  smaller,  outer 
one  being  for  articulation  with  the  radius,  and  the  broader,  inner 
one  for  articulation  with  the  ulna.  The  plane  of  this  double  artic- 
ular surface  is  oblique  from  without  downward  and  inward,  its  inner 
end  being  on  a  much  lower  level  than  its  outer. 

The  surface  for  articulation  with  the  radius,  the  external,  is  a 
portion  of  a  sphere,  and  occupies  the  lower  and  anterior  aspect  of 
the  humerus. 

The  surface  with  which  the  ulna  articulates,  the  inner,  is  broad, 
spool-shaped,  and  occupies  not  only  the  anterior  and  inferior,  but 
also  the  posterior,  aspect  of  the  bone.  This  portion  articulates  with 
the  greater  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna. 

48 
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Below,  the  joint  is  formed  by  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  ex- 
ternally and  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  interaally.  The  upper  end 
or  head  of  the  radius  presents  a  shallow,  cup-shaped  surface,  covered 
with  cartilage  for  articulation  with  the  radial  part  of  the  articular 
surface  of  the  humerus;  this  surface  is  surrounded  by  a  smooth, 
narrow  margin,  which  rotates  within  the  ring  formed  by  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  and  the  orbicular  liga- 
ment. 

The  head  of  the  radius  lies  just  below  the  external  condyle,  and 
may  be  recognized  even  when  the  joint  is  considerably  swollen;  by 
supinating  and  pronating  the  hand  it  may  be  felt  to  rotate  beneath 
the  skin.  The  elbow-joint  is  readily  entered  between  the  head  of 
the  radius  and  the  external  condyle.  ^ 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna  is  irregular,  and  presents  an 
articular  surface,  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity,  which  is  made  up  of 
tlie  superior  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  and  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  olecranon  process.  The  olecranon  is  a  strong,  square- 
shaped  process  of  bone  which  projects  upward  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna.  The  greater  sigmoid  cavity  is 
covered  by  articular  cartilage  and  articulates  with  the  trochlear  sur- 
face of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  The  tipped  end  of  the  ulna 
further  presents,  upon  its  outer  edge,  a  smooth  depression,  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity,  to  either  end  of  which  the  orbicular  ligament  is 
attached.  Within  the  ring  formed  by  the  orbicular  ligament  and 
the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  rotates  in 
pronation  and  supination. 

Besides  the  parts  entering  directly  into  the  formation  of  the 
elbow-joint  there  may  be  felt,  internally,  the  internal  epicondyle, 
very  prominent  and  giving  attachment,  upon  its  anterior  aspect,  to 
the  common  tendon  of  origin  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm, 
and,  externally,  the  less  prominent  external  epicondyle,  giving  at- 
tachment, upon  its  posterior  aspect,  to  the  common  tenflon  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  forearm.  Behind  may  be  felt  the  prominent 
olecranon  process.  At  its  junction  with  the  ulna  the  olecranon  proc- 
ess is  somewhat  constricted,  and  is  here  often  the  site  of  fracture. 
Us  anterior  surface  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  elbow-joint, 
forming  the  upper  part  of  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity.  Its  posterior 
surface  is  subcutaneous  and  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  apex  below, 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  shaft  of  the 
ulna.     To  the  broad,  upper  border  of  tlie  olecranon  process  is  at- 
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tached  the  triceps  tendon,  and  around  its  margin  the  posterior  and 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  joint.  The  upper  border,  or  surface,  of  the 
olecranon  process,  when  the  arm  is  extended,  is  on  a  line  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  epicondyles. 

The  elbow-joint  is  provided  practically  with  a  capsular  liga- 
ment, which  is  lined,  upon  its  inner  surfaqe,  by  a  synovial  membrane 
which  also  dips  into  that  part  of  the  joint  between  the  head  of  the 
radius  and  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  orbicular  liga- 
ment. 

The  ulnar  nerve  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  elbow-joint,  poste- 
riorly, in  a  groove  between  the  internal  epicondyle  and  the  olecranon 
process. 

EXARTICULATION     OF     THE     FOREARM     AT     THE     ElBOW-JOINT 

(Double  Circular  Method). — ^The  arm  overhangs  the  side  of  the 
table,  and  is  steadied  by  an  assistant,  who  draws  the  integument 
somewhat  toward  the  shoulder-joint.  The  operator  grasps  the  limb 
with  the  left  hand,  and  with  a  long  amputating  knife  a  circular  in- 
cision is  made  around  the  forearm,  through  the  skin  and  fat  down 
to  the  deep  fascia.  This  incision  should  be  placed  below  the  level 
of  the  elbow-joint  a  distance  corresponding  to  one-half  the  diameter 
of  the  arm  at  the  elbow-joint,  plus  one-third  extra,  which  is  allowed 
for  shrinkage  of  the  skin.  The  upper  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
radius  marks  the  level  of  the  elbow-joint.  This  tegumentary  flap  is 
dissected  away  from  the  deep  fascia  and  reflected  upward  like  a 
turncd-up  cuff  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  elbow-joint.  At  this  level 
the  muscles  are  divided  with  the  long  knife  down  to  the  bone,  and 
the  elbow- joint  then  entered  externally  above  the  head  of  the  radius, 
finally  passing  in  between  the  ulna  and  the  humerus,  cutting  the 
anterior  and  lateral  ligaments.  The  forearm  then  hangs  suspended 
by  the  attachment  of  the  triceps  tendon,  and,  this  being  cut  close  to 
the  olecranon,  the  cxarticulation  is  complete. 

In  this  operation  a  common  fault  is  that  the  muscles,  being  cut 
on  a  level  with  the  elbow-joint,  retract  and  leave  the  end  of  the 
liumerus  projecting  into  the  wound.  Even  if  the  muscles  are  divided 
a  considerable  distance  below  the  level  of  the  joint  and  stripped 
away  from  the  bone  from  a  point  below  the  level  of  the  joint,  it  helps 
but  little,  as,  upon  the  posterior  aspect,  th^e  are  no  muscles,  and 
even  the  tendon  of  the  triceps,  when  cut  close  to  the  olecranon,  lies 
well  above  the  level  of  the  joint;  therefore,  in  most  cases,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  supplement  this  operation  by  resecting  the  lower  articular 
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end  of  the  humerus,  which  may  be  readily  done.  As  regards  the 
usefuhiess  of  the  resulting  stump,  it  matters  little  if  we  make  the 
section  just  above,  instead  of  through,  the  elbow-joint. 

It  is  necessary  to  ligate  the  brachial  artery  and  its  accompanying 
vein  separately.  The  median,  ulnar,  arid  musculo-spiral  nerves  are 
drawn  down  and  cut  short.  The  edges  of  the  skin  are  united  from 
side  to  side  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  and  a  small  drain  intro- 
duced, which  may  be  removed  after  forty-eight  hours. 

Amputation  of  the  Arm. — Here  the  double  circular  method  is 
preferable.  The  arm,  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  table,  is  grasped 
above,  near  the  shoulder,  by  an  assistant,  who,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  steadies  the  arm,  draws  the  integument  somewhat  toward  the 
slioulder.  With  a  long  amputating  knife  a  circular  incisioYi  is  made, 
which  reaches  through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  down  to  the 
deep  fascia.  This  incision  should  be  placed  below  the  level  at  which 
the  bone  is  to  be  divided  a  distance  equal  to  one-half  the  diameter 
of  the  arm,  plus  one-third,  which  is  allowed  for  retraction  of  the 
skin. 

The  circular  flap,  which  includes  all  the  fatty  tissue,  but  not  the 
deep  fascia,  is  now  dissected  back  like  a  cuff  to  a  point  one  inch 
below  the  level  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided;  at  this  point 
the  muscles  are  severed  down  to  the  bone  with  one  circular  sweep 
of  the  long  knife. 

With  a  blunt  elevator  or  the  back  of  the  scalpel  the  muscles, 
but  not  the  periosteum,  are  separated  from  the  humerus  for  another 
inch,  and  thus  the  level  is  reached  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  dividod. 
After  the  periosteum  has  been  cut  by  drawing  the  knife  around  the 
bone,  the  heel  of  the  saw  is  applied  and  with  a  firm  backward  move- 
ment a  groove  is  made  in  which  the  saw  may  work,  and  then  the  bone 
is  rapidly  severed. 

While  sawing  the  bone  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  a  cloth  retractor, 
as  the  soft  parts  may  be  held  back  so  as  to  give  the  saw  freedom,  by 
the  hands  of  an  assistant,  or  with  two  sharp  retractors. 

Having  completed  the  amputation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mus- 
cles slightly  overhang  the  end  of  the  bone  without  covering  it,  and 
that  the  skin-flap  is  sufficiently  long  to  cover  the  whole  stump. 

The  brachial  artery  and  accompanying  veins  are  found  lying 
anterior  and  internal  to  the  bone,  and  should  be  clamped  and  tied; 
the  median  and  ulnar  nerves,  which  are  in  close  proximity  to  the 
brachial   artery,  should   be  cut   short;  likewise   the   musculo-spiral, 
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which  is  found  upon  the  poBterior  surface  of  the  humerus.  The  supe- 
rior profunda,  a  branch  of  the  brachial  artery,  which  accompanies  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve,  is  also  seized  and  ligated.  The  tourniquet  is 
then  removed  and  any  remaining  bleeding  vessels  clamped  and 
ligated. 


Fig.  :!2T.— Rigbt  Arm,  AnturLar  Aipett.  A.  outline  ot  the  lateral  deltoid 
flap  In  eiartlculBtioii  at  the  aboulder- Joint:  B.  amputation  throuih  tbe  inni 
I,  Inclalon  tbrough  (be  skin;  2.  Inclilon  tbrough  the  muacle;  3,  line  of  dlrlilon 
tbrougb  tbo  bone;  0,  Incision  lor  eiartlculatlon  througb  the  elbow'jolnt  (cir- 
cular metbod). 

The  edges  of  the  skin  are  united  from  side  to  side,  making  a 
transverse  line,  by  several  interrupted  catgut  sutures;  if  the  wound 
is  clean,  one  may  omit  drainage,  or  a  temporary  drain  may  be  intro- 
diicoil,  and  removed  after  forty-eight  hours. 
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The  arm  may  also  be  amputated  with  the  formation  of  musculo- 
tegumentary  flaps,  as  described  for  the  forearm,  or,  instead  of  a  cuff 
skin-flap,  one  may  use  lateral  or  antero-posterior  skin-flaps  of  equal 
length,  or  one  long  and  the  other  short. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Shoulder-joint. — ^The  shoulder-joint 
consists  of  the  articulation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  and  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  The  articular  surface  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  humerus  looks  inward  and  backward  and  is  hemispheroidal 
in  shape;  it  presents  the  arc  of  a  smaller  spliere  from  before  back- 
ward, and  of  a  larger  sphere  from  above  downward;  that  is,  the 
diameter  from  before  backward  is  shorter  than  that  from  above 
downward. 

The  articular  surface  is  limited  by  the  anatomical  neck,  which 
is  narrow  and  well  marked  above,  but  broad  and  less  well  marked 
below;  the  anatomical  neck  marks  the  junction  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  with  the  shaft. 

Externally  may  be  observed  the  broad,  large  tuberosity  major; 
internally  and  below  the  head  is  the  smaller  tuberosity,  the  tuber- 
osity minor.  To  the  tuberosity  minor  is  attached  the  tendon  of  one 
muscle,  the  subscapularis ;  to  the  tuberosity  major — i,e,,  to  its  upper 
and  posterior  borders — are  attached  the  tendons  of  three  muscles: 
the  supraspinatus,  the  infraspinatus,  and  the  teres  minor,  in  that 
order  from  above  downward. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  greater  tuberosity  forms  the  exter- 
nal border  of  the  bicipital  groove,  the  external,  or  anterior,  bicipital 
ridge;  the  lesser  tuberosity  and  the  ridge  that  is  prolonged  down- 
ward from  it  form  the  inner  border  of  the  bicipital  groove,  the  in- 
ternal, or  posterior,  bicipital  ridge.  Between  the  two  is  the  bicipital 
groove. 

To  the  external  bicipital  ridge  is  attaclied  the  tendon  of  the 
pec'loralis  major;  to  the  internal  bicipital  ridge  arc  attached  the 
tendons  of  the  latissinms  dorsi  and  teres  major.  Lying  in  the  groove 
itself,  hold  in  i)lace  by  a  process  of  fibrous  tissue,  is  the  long  tendon 
of  the  biceps  muscle.  Close  to  the  humerus,  between  the  tendon  of 
the  pectoralis  major  in  front  and  the  tendons  of  the  latissimus  dorsi 
and  teres  major  behind,  are  the  brachial  vessels  and  accompanying 
nerves,  which  descend  in  a  bunch  from  the  axilla,  partially  overlapped 
by  the  coraco-brachialia  muscle.  The  bicipital  groove  really  forms 
the  outer  wall  of  the  axilla  when  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side. 
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Below  the  tuberosities  is  the  surgical  neck^  so  called  because  it 
is  a  rather  common  site  of  fracture. 

The  glenoid  cavity,  a  depressed  area  upon  the  head  of  the  scap- 
ula, is  much  less  extensive  in  area  than  the  articular  surface  pre- 
sented by  the  humerus;  it  is  shallow,  longer  from  above  downward 
than  from  before  backward,  and  is  connected  with  the  body  of  the 
scapula  by  the  neck. 

The  glenoid  cavity  presents  a  slightly  raised  margin,  to  which 
margin  is  attached  the  glenoid  ligament,  which  serves  to  deepen  the 
cavity. 

Overhanging  the  shoulder-joint  is  the  acromion  process,  the 
extreme  outer  end  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula ;  this  process  articulates 
with  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  forms  the  prominent  outer 
part  of  the  shoulder-girdle  and  a  protecting  ledge  over  the  shoulder- 
joint. 

In  front  and  internal  to  the  shoulder-joint  the  coracoid  process 
may  even  be  felt,  and  in  thin  subjects  seen;  it  projects  forward  from 
tlie  upper  border  of  the  scapula,  lying  below  the  outer  end  of  the 
clavicle,  to  the  under  surface  of  which  it  is  connected  by  strong  liga- 
ments. Passing  from  the  coracoid  to  the  acromion  process  is  a  strong 
ligamentous  band,  the  coraco-acromial  ligament.  This  ligament 
passes  over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  deepening  the  cavity  in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus 
plays  and  serving  to  add  strength  to  the  joint. 

The  shoulder-joint  is  provided  with  a  capsular  ligament,  which 
is  attached  above  to  the  neck  of  the  scapula  around  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  below  to  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus.  A  sepa- 
rate fibrous  band,  called  the  coraco-humeral  ligament,  extends  from 
the  coracoid  process  down  to  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  where  it  is 
attached  in  common  with  the  capsular  ligament,  of  which  it  is  really 
a  part. 

The  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  attached  to  the  upper  margin 
of  the  glenoid  cavity;  it  passes  across  the  upper  surface  of  the  head 
of  the  humei-us,  through  the  shoulder-joint,  and  emerges  through 
the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule,  and  then  passes  down  the  aim,  being 
lodged  in  the  bicipital  groove.  In  its  course  through  the  shoulder- 
joint  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  entirely  enveloped  in  a  tubular 
process  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  thus,  although  it  passes 
througli  the  shoulder-joint,  the  tendon  is  at  the  same  time  excluded 
from  it. 
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Like  a  hood  or  cushion,  the  deltoid  muscle  covers  and  serves  to 
protect  the  shoulder-joint;  beneath  the  deltoid  there  is  a  bursa, 
which  sometimes  becomes  diseased. 

Below  the  acromion  and  beneath  the  deltoid  muscle  the  head  of 
the  humerus  may  be  readily  recognized.  It  may  be  felt  to  rotate 
imdemeath  the  soft  parts  upon  manipulation.  It  is  responsible  for 
the  rounded  contour  of  the  shoulder;  if  the  head  of  the  humerus 
leaves  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  shoulder  presents  a  peculiar  flattened 
appearance,  which  is  very  striking,  and  the  sharp  outer  end  of  the 
acromion  process  becomes  especially  prominent  and  tends  to  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  humerus  has  been  dis- 
located. 

EXABTICULATION     AT     THE     ShOULDER- JOINT      (SpENOB). — The 

shoulder  should  overhang  the  edge  of  the  table  and  the  arm  should 
be  abducted  a  little  from  the  side  of  the  thorax  and  at  the  same  time 
rotated  somewhat  outward,  so  that  the  great  tuberosity  is  directed 
outward. 

The  incision  is  about  six  inches  long,  and  commences  above,  at 
the  clavicle,  between  the  acromion  and  coracoid  processes,  and  passes 
down  the  front  of  the  arm  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  deltoid  is 
attached  to  the  humerus.  This  incision  is  deep,  penetrating  through 
the  skin,  fascia,  and  muscle  down  into  the  bicipital  groove.  With 
the  long  knife  a  circular  incision  is  then  made  around  the  arm,  on 
a  level  with  the  lower  end  of  the  longitudinal  incision ;  this  incision, 
upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm,  should  pass  through  the  integu- 
ment and  superficial  fascia  (subcutaneous  fat)  only,  care  being  taken 
not  to  sever  the  brachial  vessels;  for  the  rest  of  the  circumference 
of  the  arm,  however,  this  circular  incision  penetrates  through  all  the 
soft  parts  to  the  bone. ' 

The  outer  edge  of  the  wound  is  seized,  and  with  a  scalpel  the 
soft  parts  arc  dissected  away  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  humerus, 
tlie  arm  being  rotated  inward  by  the  assistant,  to  facilitate  this  step 
of  the  operation. 

The  capsular  ligament  being  now  exposed,  the  joint  should  be 
opened;  this  is  done,  not  by  passinjj;  the  blade  of  the  knife  flatwise 
between  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  acromion  process,  but  by 
cuttint]^  directly  down  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  liead  of  the  hu- 
merus, from  behind  forward,  as  though  one  would  cut  into  the  head 
of  the  bone.  During  this  step  of  the  operation  the  assistant  may  help 
by  rotating  the  arm  first  inward  and  then  outward.    In  this  way  the 
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joint  is  freely  opened,  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  being  cut  at  the 
same  time.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  now  turned  out  of  its  socket 
and  drawn  forcibly  outward,  away  from  the  glenoid  cavity ;  the  long 
knife  is  introduced  into  the  wound,  behind  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
and  the  soft  parts,  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  applied  close  to  the 
BOrface  of  the  bone,   are  separated   from  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
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humerus  to  a  point  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  circular  incision, 
care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  brachial  vessels,  which  run  parallel 
with  the  inner  surface  of  the  humerus,  and  which  have  not,  as  yet, 
been  divided. 

Now,  with  a  final  stroke  of  the  knife,  the  operation  is  completed 
by  cutting  through  the  soft  parts  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  tlie  arm 
(liiwn  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  thus  severing  the  vessels  and  nerves. 
Just  before  this  final  cut  which  divides  the  vessels  is  made  an  as- 
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sistant  grasps  the  mass  of  soft  parts  which  have  been  separated  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  humerus  and  which  include  the  brachial  vessels, 
and  thus  compresses  them  while  they  are  being  cut,  and  continues 
to  hold  them  until  the  operator  can  secure  the  divided  vessels  with 
artery  forceps,  after  which  they  are  tied.  Other  vessels  which  spurt 
are  clamped  and  tied  as  the  operation  progresses. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  may  be  brought  together  with  interrupted 
catgut  sutures,  a  drain  emerging  from  the  lower  end  of  the  wound 
and  left  in  place  for  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours;  or  the  edges 
of  the  wound  may  be  closed  throughout  and  an  opening  made 
through  the  posterior  part  of  the  flap,  near  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the 
woimd  thus  drained.    This  latter  plaii  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  above  is  a  good  method  for  exarticulation  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  which  may  thus  be  accomplished  with  the  loss  of  but  little 
blood.  Through  the  longitudinal  incision,  which  is  first  made,  the 
joint  may  be  opened  and  freely  explored  and  drained,  or  the  joint 
may  be  excised;  this  is  a  great  advantage,  as  we  are  often  in  doubt 
as  to  the  necessity  of  exarticulation  until  after  the  joint  has  been 
opened  and  inspected. 

Exarticulation  at  the  SiiouLDBa-JOiNT  with  an  Esmarch 
Bandage  Applied. — The  shoulder  overhanging  the  side  of  the  table 
and  the  arm  somewhat  abducted,  an  Esmarch  bandage  or  rubber  tube 
is  applied  tightly  about  the  axilla,  passing  around  the  shoulder  over  the 
outer  part  of  the  clavicle.  With  a  long  knife  a  circular  incision  is  then 
made  through  the  integument  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia. 
This  incision  should  be  placed  just  above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid 
muscle.  The  integument,  which  retracts  at  once,  is  drawn  toward 
the  shoulder  by  an  assistant,  and  the  muscles,  vessels,  etc.,  divided 
by  a  second  circular  sweep  of  the  long  knife  down  to  the  bone  as 
liigh  up  as  the  retracted  integument  permits;  the  bone  is  then  sawn 
through  at  this  level.  The  brachial  arter}'  and  accompanying  veins 
are  now  clamped  and  tied ;  also  the  superior  profunda,  which  is  found 
upon  the  back  side  of  the  humerus  in  company  with  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve. 

After  these  vessels  have  been  tied  the  Esmarch  bandage  is  re- 
moved and  any  further  spurting  vessels  ligated. 

A  second  incision  is  now  made  from  the  acromion  process  down 
upon  the  front  of  the  stump  of  the  humerus  and  penetrating  to  the 
bone.  The  soft  parts  are  then  cut  away  from  the  outer  surface  of 
the  stump  of  the  humerus,  tying  vessels  as  they  are  cut,  and  the 
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joint  opened  by  incising  the  capsule  from  behind  forward,  including 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps;  the  head  of  the  bone  is  then  turned  out 
of  its  socket,  and  while  it  is  drawn  forcibly  outward,  away  from 
the  glenoid  cavity,  the  soft  parts  upon  its  inner  side  are  stripped 
away  from  the  bone  and  the  operation  thus  completed.     But  little 


Fig.  329.— Right  Shoulder.  Posterior  View.    Outline  of  the  lateral  deltoid 
flap  for  exarticulation   at   the   shouldcr-Jolnt 


* 

blood  is  lost.    The  wound  may  be  treated  as  in  the  preceding  oper- 
ation. 

After  the  circular  incision  has  been  made  through  the  soft  parts^ 
including  the  muscles,  brachial  vessels,  etc.,  down  to  the  bone,  and 
while  the  tourniquet  is  still  applied  and  without  sawing  through  the 
bone,  one  may  ligate  the  vessels  and  then,  after  removing  the  tourni- 
quet, proceed  to  complete  the  operation  by  turning  the  head  of  the 
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bone  out  of  its  socket  and  stripping  the  soft  parts  away  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  bone  through  the  longitudinal  incision  as  de- 
scribed above.  This  would  save  sawing  through  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus. 

EXARTICULATION  AT  THE  SHOULDER- J  DINT  WITH  THE  FORMA- 
TION OF  A  Lateral  Deltoid  Fi^vp. — ^The  position  of  the  patient  is  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  operation,  the  shoulder  overhanging  the  edge 


Fig.  330.— Left  Shoulder.  Side  View.    Outline  of  tho  lateral  deltoid 
flap  for  exarticulatiOD  at  the  sboulder-joint. 

of  the  tal)le.  A  largo  nuisculo-toiruinontary  flap,  U-shaped  and  corre- 
spondini^  to  tlic  doUoid  iinisch*,  is  taken  from  the  outer  aspect  of 
the  arm.  The  iiuision  commences  anteriorly,  just  external  to  the 
coracoid  ])rocess.  and  passes  down  upon  the  front  of  the  arm  to  a 
point  a  short  distance  above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle, 
wlience  the  incision  is  carried  backward  across  tlie  outer  aspect  of 
the  arm  and  then  upward  as  far  as  the  spine  of  tlie  scapula  to  a  point 
jnst  jmsteriur  to  the  acromion  process;  this  incision  reaches  to  the 
bone    throughout   its   wliolc   course.     In    dividing   the   muscles   the 
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Fig.  S31.— I.fft  Arm,  rontrrlor  Vipw.  K.  Indiilan  (or 
lint;  r.  riini'ltorin :  if.  no  mngnuDi:  A.  sraphnld:  SI,,  i 
urn;    TD.    imppiold^    U,    uncttnrm;    IT,    luclilon    tar   r«< 
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knife  should  be  directed  rather  obliquely,  in  order  that  the  edge  of 
the  musculo-tegumentary  flap  may  be  beveled  at  the  expense  of  the 
deeper  structures  so  that  the  muscles  will  not  protrude  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  skin,  which  retracts  considerably  when  it  is  cut.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  this  flap  is  not  tongue-shaped. 

This  outer  deltoid  flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers  and  dissected 
away  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  and  reflected  up  over  the  shoulder. 
The  spurting  branches  of  the  circumflex  artery  are  seized  with  forceps 
and  tied.  The  capsule  of  the  joint  being  now  exposed,  the  joint  may 
be  opened  by  cutting  through  the  capsule,  from  before  backward,  with 
the  edge  of  the  knife  applied  directly  against  the  upper  surface  of  the 
head  of  the  bone,  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  being  cut  at  the  same 
time.  The  arm  is  rotated  outward,  and  the  attachment  of  the  sub- 
scapularis  cut  from  the  lesser  trochanter;  then  rotating  inward,  the 
tendons  which  are  attached  to  the  upper  and  posterior  border  of  the 
greater  trochanter  are  divided,  when  the  head  of  the  bone  drops  away 
from  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  joint  being  thus  widely  open,  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus 
is  dragged  outward  away  from  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  with  a  long 
knife  the  soft  parts,  attaclied  to  its  inner  aspect,  are  cut  away  from 
the  bone,  the  edge  of  the  knife  being  held  close  against  the  surface 
of  the  bone,  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  brachial  vessels,  which  run 
parallel  with  and  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  humerus.  After 
the  soft  parts  have  been  thus  separated  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
humerus  to  a  point  about  one  inch  below  tlie  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla, 
the  edge  of  tlie  knife  is  turned  inward,  and  with  a  final  stroke  a  short 
inner  flap  is  cut,  dividing  the  vessels  at  the  same  time.  Just  before 
this  final  cut,  wliich  divides  the  vessels,  is  made,  an  assistant  grasps 
the  mass  of  soft  parts,  which  includes  tlie  brachial  vessels,  and  com- 
presses them  until  tlie  operator  can  secure  the  ends  of  the  severed 
artery  and  accompanying  veins;  these  are  tlien  ligated  and  the  nerves 
drawn  down  and  cut  short. 

The  wound  is  closed  with  internipted  cat<]rut  sutures,  a  drainage 
tube  whicli  reaches  to  the  glenoid  cavity  being  left  protruding  through 
the  posterior  part  of  the  wound. 

Resections.  Whist-joint. — A  tourniquet  is  applied  above  the 
elbow,  in  order  that  the  operation  may  be  bloodless.  A  dorsal  incision 
is  made,  commencing  below,  at  the  middle  of  the  ulnar  border  of  the 
motncarpal  bono  of  the  ind(»x  fin<jor.  and  this  is  continued  upward, 
over  the  middle  of  tlie  posterior  surface  of  the  radius,  to  a  point  one 
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inch  above  the  level  of  the  wriBt-joint.  This  incision  passes  through 
the  skin  and  fat  and  runs  parallel  with  the  outer  border  of  the  extensor 
tendon  of  the  index  finger,  the  extensor  indicia. 


Fig.  XtE.— ttPSKlloD    ol    TV  lilt- Jala  t,      AL,    aDDUlar   IlKBtnent   split    lo    ibow 
tbo   (eadana  ol  oilcDior  lecundl    (EX.Bt  and  aiteaaor  orpi   radlalli   brcTlar 

(KX.C.R.B.i:  BX.I.,  teodDO  of  aitciiicir  ladlcU. 

'i'liia  incision  is  then  gradually  deepened  step  by  step,  and  in  its 
lower  part  one  should  avoid  opening  the  sheath  of  the  e.xtcnFor  in- 
dif'is ;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  incision,  nearer  to  the  wrist-joint,  the 
ti'ndon  of  the  ext*.'iisor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  which  is  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  third  metacarpal  (that  of  middle  finger),  and  the  tendon 
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of  the  extensor  secundi  are  exposed.  We  keep  to  the  inner,  ulnar, 
side  of  these  tendons,  drawing  them  toward  the  outer,  radial,  side  of 
the  wound  with  a  blunt  hook,  and  thus  avoid  cutting  them.  The 
wrist-joint  is  then  entered  by  cutting  through  its  posterior  ligament, 
between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  indicia  and  the  extensor  secundi. 
With  blunt  retractors  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  indicis  and  ex- 
tensor communis  are  drawn  toward  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand, 
and  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  secundi  and  extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevior  toward  the  radial  border.  Above  the  joint  the  incision  pene- 
trates to  the  surface  of  the  radius  between  the  bunch  of  tendons 
(extensor  communis  digitorum  and  extensor  indicis),  to  the  ulnar 
side,  and  the  extensor  secundi,  to  the  radial  side.  The  edges  of  the 
wound,  including  the  tendons,  being  well  retracted,  an  elevator  is 
introduced  and  all  the  soft  parts  separated  from  the  bones,  working 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  partially  separate  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
carpi  radialis  brevior  from  the  base  of  the  third  metacarpal.  This 
is  accomplished  with  the  elevator  or  by  chipping  away  a  thin  sliver 
of  the  bone  with  a  chisel;  the  tendon  should  not  be  divided  with 
the  knife. 

After  the  carpal  bones  have  been  freely  exposed  the  wrist  is  flexed 
and  tlie  first  row  is  removed,  commencing  with  the  scaphoid,  then  the 
semilunar, — which  adjoins  it, — and  finally  the  cuneiform.  The  pisi- 
form, which  articulates  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cuneiform 
and  to  which  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  is  attached,  is 
allowed  to  remain  unless  it  is  diseased. 

With  the  wrist  still  flexed,  thus  giving  hotter  access  to  the  carpus, 
the  second  row  of  carpal  bones  is  now  excised,  commencing  with  the 
OR  magnum,  which  is  easily  recognized  by  its  prominent  rounded  head. 
This  hone  is  seized  with  a  small  lion-tooth  forceps,  isolated,  and  re- 
moved. Then  the  trapezoid  lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the  os  magnum 
and  articulating  with  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger;  after 
this,  the  unciform  is  seized  with  the  forceps  and  removed;  the  trape- 
zium, which  articulates  with  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  is 
allowed  io  remain,  if  its  condition  permits,  as  its  removal  interferes 
much  with  the  function  of  the  thumb. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  remove  all  the  bones  of  the  carpus; 
when  diseased,  they  may  often  be  readily  enucleated  with  a  sharp 
sjmon :  at  other  times  the  ligamentous  hands  which  join  the  bones  to 
each  other  and  to  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones  must  be  cut  before 
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they  can  be  enucleated,  and  in  doing  this  one  should  be  careful  that 
the  point  of  the  knife  does  not  wound  the  structures  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  removing  the  scaphoid. 
In  excising  this  bone,  and  also  the  trapezium,  one  should  remember 
that  the  radial  artery  lies  in  close  proximity  to  their  posterior  surfaces. 
Although  this  vessel  is  usually  separated  from  the  bones  when  tlie  soft 
parts  are  detached  with  the  elevator,  and  is  therefore  not  endan- 
gered, yet  one  should  look  out  for  the  point  of  his  knife. 

The  removal  of  the  unciform  is  rather  difficult,  owing  to  the 
irregularity  of  its  hook-like  ])rocess  and  its  muscular  attachments.  It 
may  be  seized  with  a  toothed  bone-forceps,  and,  by  twisting  it  and  at 
the  same  time  cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone,  it 
may  be  removed. 

If  the  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  to  be  removed,  the  soft 
parts,  including  the  tendons,  are  separated  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  bones  with  the  periosteum  elevator;  the  lateral  ligaments  are 
also  detached  from  the  bones,  preferably  with  the  periosteum  elevator 
rather  than  with  the  knife,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  radial  artery  as 
it  winds  around  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist.  The  lower  ends  of  ^Ihe 
bones  are  then  forced  well  out  of  the  wound  and  the  soft  parts  sepa- 
rated from  their  anterior  surfaces,  working  close  to  the  bone  or  sub- 
periosteally,  and  finally  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  sawn  off.  One 
should  avoid  the  ulnar  artery  and  nerve,  anteriorly,  toward  the  ulnar 
side.    The  tourniquet  may  now  be  removed. 

I'here  are  usually  no  vessels  to  tie,  none  of  importance  being 
cut.  The  hand  is  placed  upon  a  straight  anterior  splint  and  the  wound 
partly  closed  by  interrupted  sutures  and  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 

Elbow-joint  (IjANGEnbkck). — A  tourniquet  is  placed  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm.    The  operation  should  be  done  subperiosteally. 

The  arm,  Avith  the  elbow  flexed,  is  thrown  across  the  patient's 
chest  and  steadied  by  an  assistant;  the  operator  usually  stands  on 
same  side  as  the  diseased  joint,  although  at  times  it  is  convenient  to 
change  to  the  other  side.  An  incision,  about  four  inches  long,  is 
made  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  joint.  This  incision  commences 
about  two  inches  above  the  upper  border  of  the  olecranon  process  and 
is  continued  downward  upon  the  posterior  triangular  surface  of  the 
olecranon  and  ulna,  passing,  not  through  the  middle  of  this  surface, 
hut  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  line  and  ending  on  its 
inner  border  (see  Fig.  331).  This  incision  should  be  made  with  a 
heavy  resection  knife,  and  throughout  its  whole  length  should  pene- 
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trate  through  all  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  down  to 
the  bone.  The  upper  part  of  this  incision  splits  the  tendon  of  the 
triceps  lengthwise  right  down  to  its  attachment  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  olecranon,  and  passes  through  the  posterior  ligament  of  the 
joint  to  the  surface  of  the  humerus.  The  lower  part  of  the  incision, 
corresponding  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  olecranon,  passes  through 
the  periosteum  to  the  bone. 

Sharp  retractors  are  introduced  into  the  upper  part  of  the  wound, 
and  the  attachment  of  the  triceps  tendon  is  chiseled  away  from  the 
upper  border,  surface  of  the  olecranon  process  on  either  side,  taking 
a  very  thin  shell  of  bone  with  it;  this  separation  may  also  be  accom- 
plished with  the  knife,  cutting  close  to  the  bone,  but  the  subcortical 
separation  with  the  chisel  is  preferable. 

The  periosteum  elevator  is  now  used  to  separate  the  soft  parts, 
including  the  periosteum,  from  the  posterior  surface  and  sides  of 
the  olecranon  process  and  the  adjoining  upper  part  of  the  ulna  and 
lower  end  of  the  humerus,  working  first  inward  toward  the  inner 
condyle  and  keeping  close  to  the  bone,  as  this  mass  of  soft  parts 
includes  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  is  lodged  in  the  groove  between  the 
inner  condyle  and  the  olecranon ;  if  we  work  subperiosteally,  or  veiT 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  the  ulnar  nerve  is  not  seen  and  not 
endangered.  To  retract  this  mass  of  soft  parts  as  it  is  detached  from 
the  bone,  one  should  use  a  blunt-pronged  retractor.  The  separation 
of  the  soft  parts  is  continued  inward  and  around  the  inner  epicon- 
dyle.  In  separating  tlie  soft  parts  from  the  inner  cpicondyle  one 
should  use  the  chisel  rather  than  the  knife,  since  the  tendon  com- 
mon to  the  superficial  flexor  muscles  is  attached  here,  and  it  would 
be  disadvantageous  to  cut  it.  In  a  similar  manner  the  soft  parts, 
including  the  periosteum,  are  detached  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
olecranon,  continuing  outward  until  the  external  cpicondyle  is  de- 
nuded. To  the  externnl  cpicondyle  is  attached  the  tendon  common 
to  the  superficial  extensors,  and  therefore  one  should  avoid  using 
the  knife  here. 

The  separation  of  the  soft  parts  can  be  accomplished  almost 
entirely  with  the  elevator,  if  necessary  \\s\n^  considerable  force  with 
the  sharp  edire  of  the  elevator  applied  directly  upon  the  bare  surface 
of  the  hone;  hut  it  may  he  necessary  here  and  there  to  help  one's 
self  with  the  chisel  and  occasional  snips  with  the  knife.  Upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  olecranon  the  knife  may  be  used  a  little 
mon^  fr(vly,  as  here  the  periosteum  is  thick  and  fibrous,  being  rein- 
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forced  by  the  triceps  tendon,  and  is  almost  impossible  to  separate 
with  the  elevator. 

After  having  denuded  the  whole  of  the  olecranon  process  and 
the  contiguous  portions  of  the  humerus,  ulna,  and  radius  out  beyond 
the  epicondyles,  the  elbow  is  flexed  and  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
forced  out  of  the  wound,  cutting  away  any  remaining  restricting 
bands.  The  soft  parts  about  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  humerus  are  then  quickly  separated  with  the  elevator  and  the 
articular  end  of  the  bone  sawn  off.  The  section  should  be  made 
through  a  plane  parallel  with  the  articular  surface.  Then,  in  a  like 
manner,  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  stripped  of  soft 
parts  and  sawn  off.  The  diseased  synovial  membrane  may  now  be 
completely  excised  with  toothed  forceps  and  blunt-pointed,  curved 
scissors.  One  should  avoid  injuring  the  structures  in  front  of  the 
joint,  brachial  artery,  etc.,  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  After  the 
resection  has  been  completed  the  tourniquet  may  be  removed.  As  a 
rule,  there  are  no  vessels  to  tie.  The  incision  is  closed,  except  for 
a  part  of  its  length,  which  is  left  open  for  drainage,  and  the  arm  put 
up  in  a  position  of  almost  complete  extension  in  a  splint  or  plaster 
of  Paris  with  a  big  wad  of  dressings. 

Afte'r  two  weeks  the  arm  may  be  gradually  or  at  once  flexed  to 
nearly  a  right  angle,  which  is  the  best  position  for  ankylosis.  Occa- 
sionally we  get  some  motion. 

Shoulder- JOINT  (Subperiosteal  Method  of  Ollier  and 
Hueter). — The  arm  lies  at  the  side,  slightly  abducted  and  rotated 
outward,  so  that  the  greater  tuberosity  looks  outward.  An  incision  is 
made  which  commences  above,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  coracoid 
process,  and  passes  downward,  upon  the  front  of  the  arm,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  five  inches;  this  incision,  throughout  its  whole  length,  is 
carried  deep  to  the  bone  (see  Fig.  328).  When  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  lield  apart  with  blunt-pronged  retractors,  the  long  tendon  of  the 
biceps,  as  it  lies  in  the  bicipital  groove  between  the  two  tuberosities, 
is  exposed.  This  tendon  emerges  from  witliin  the  joint  beneath  the 
lower  border  of  the  capsule. 

This  incision  above,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  coracoid  process, 
should  extend  as  high  as  the  clavicle,  in  order  to  allow  easy  access 
to  the  capsule  and  to  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

A  director  is  now  introduced  alongside  of  the  long  biceps  tendon, 
beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  capsule,  and  well  up  into  the  joint, 
and  upon  this  the  capsule  is  divided  as  far  upward  as  the  upper 
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border  of  the  glenoid  cavity;  in  this  way  the  capsule  is  split  longi- 
tudinally throughout  its  entire  length  (the  coraco-humeral  ligament, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  capsule,  is  also  divided  in  this  cut)  and  the 
joint  is  thus  freely  opened  upon  its  anterior  aspect. 

The  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  now  lifted  out  of  its  groove  and 
drawn  outward  with  a  blunt  hook,  and  the  periosteum  incised  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the  bicipital  groove,  between  the  two 
tuberosities;  an  elevator,  with  a  sharp  edge,  is  then  introduced  into 
the  incision  in  the  periosteum,  and  this,  together  with  the  attach- 
ment  of  the  capsule,  is  separated  from  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of 
the  bone.  The  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  is  very  intimately  at- 
taclied  to  the  lesser  tuberosity,  and  in  order  to  separate  this  it  may 
be  necessary  to  use  the  knife  to  some  extent,  cutting  close  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  or,  what  is  preferable,  one  may,  with  the  chisel, 
chip  off  a  thin  layer  of  the  cortex,  carrying  the  attached  tendon  with 
it. 

In  separating  the  capsule  from  its  attachment  around  the  neck 
of  the  bone  it  will  be  necessary,  here  and  there,  to  use  the.  knife, 
cutting  with  its  edge  applied  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

After  the  parts  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  bone  have  been  thus 
separated,  and  while  the  arm  is  rotated  inward  and  the  long  tendon 
of  the  biceps  hooked  ov(»r  toward  the  inner  side,  the  periosteum, 
together  with  the  attachment  of  the  capsule,  is  separated  from  the 
outer  side  of  the  bone;  this  is  accomplished  chiefly  with  the  peri- 
osteum elevator,  with  occasional  snips  with  the  knife.  The  tendons 
attached  to  the  upper  and  posterior  borders  of  the  greiter  tuberosity 
are  intimately  united  with  the  bone,  and,  if  they  cannot  be  separated 
with  the  periosteum  elevator,  one  may  ufc  the  chisel,  as  on  the  inner 
side,  removing  a  thin  shell  of  the  cortex  along  with  the  tendon 
attachments.  During  this  part  of  the  o])eration  the  arm  is  rotated 
more  and  more  inward. 

After  the  upi)er  end  of  the  bone  has  been  thoroughly  isolated 
we  And  it  lying  in  a  sac,  formed  above  by  the  detached  capsule,  which 
is  continuous  below  with  the  periosteum  and  tendons  that  have  been 
separated  from  the  bone. 

The  head  of  the  hone  is  now  thrown  out  of  this  sac  and  out  of 
the  incision,  and  may  be  sawn  off  with  the  flat  saw,  protecting  the 
neighboring  soft  parts,  or  the  chain  or  CJigli  saw  may  be  used,  or  it 
may  be  knocked  off  with  a  broad  chisel. 

After  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  removed,  the  interior  of 
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the  joint  becomes  accessible,  and  one  may  dissect  away  all  the  syn- 
ovial membrane  lining  the  joint  with  toothed  forceps  and  strong, 
blunt-pointed  scissors,  curved  on  the  flat. 

The  glenoid  surface  of  the  scapula,  if  diseased,  may  be  thor- 
oughly curetted  with  the  sharp  spoon,  or  chiseled  or  gouged  out  with 
the  rongeur  bone-forceps.  Usually  no  vessels  of  importance  are  cut; 
any  spurting  points  may  be  caught  and  tied  as  the  operation  pro- 
grosses. 

The  cavity  of  the  joint  should  be  freely  drained  througli  the 
lower  part  of  the  incision,  using  a  good-sized  tube.  An  additional 
opening  may  be  made  posteriorly  to  provide  still  better  drainage. 
This  opening  is  made  by  pushing  an  artery  forceps  through  the  mass 
of  deltoid  muscle  from  within  and  then  incising  the  skin  with  the 
knife  upon  this.  We  avoid  making  the  opening  through  the  deltoid 
with  the  knife  in  order  not  to  wound  the  circumflex  nerve  and  ves- 
sels. The  opening  through  the  muscle  may  be  made  as  large  as 
desired  by  spreading  the  blades  of  the  forceps.  In  closing  the  incis- 
ion internipted  silkworm-gut  sutures,  which  pass  through  all  the 
Structures,  including  the  edges  of  the  split  capsule,  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

If  it  is  intended  to  remove  the  head  of  the  bone  only,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  separate  the  periosteum  for  more  than  a  short  distance 
upon  the  shaft.  Usually  separation  of  the  capsule  around  the  an- 
atomical neck  and  the  tendons  partially  from  the  greater  and  lesser 
tuberosities  will  give  sufficient  room  to  permit  of  tlie  excision  of  the 
head  of  the  bone.  Only  when  the  head  of  the  bone  is  to  be  excised 
below  tlic  trochanters  is  it  necessary  to  separate  the  periosteum  and 
tendons  for  a  greater  distance  below  the  antoniical  neck. 

Tlie  operation  as  described  above  differs  from  Langenbeck's  only 
as  regards  the  incision.  The  incision  of  Langeubeck  commences 
above  at  the  acromion  process,  and  is  therefore  more  external;  pass- 
ing tliroiigli  tlie  body  of  the  deltoid,  it  divides  the  circumflex  nerve, 
and  is  therefore  likely  to  be  followed  by  impairment  of  the  function 
of  the  deltoid. 

Tendon  Suture. — Tendons  may  be  found  divided  as  a  complication 
of  a  wound,  or  they  may  be  accidentally  cut  by  the  surgeon  during  the 
course  of  an  operation  about  a  joint;  one  or  several  may  be  severed. 
The  proximal  portion  of  the  tendon,  that  which  is  joined  to  the  muscle, 
may  be  separated  a  considerable  distance  from  the  distal  portion,  owing 
to  the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  and  at  times  considerable  search  may 
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be  necessary  to  secure  it,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  the  sheatli  of  the 
tendon  open  for  this  purpose. 

The  ends  should  be  approximated  and  joined  by  a  catgut  suture, 
one  passing  through  the  tendon  proper  being  probably  the  most  satis- 
factory. If  the  flexor  tendons  are  divided,  in  order  to  coapt  the  ends 
and  retain  them  in  position  with  the  minimum  degree  of  tension,  the 
joint  must  be  placed  in  a  position  of  flexion,  and  the  reverse  when  the 
extensor  tendons  are  severed.  Asepsis  is  a  necessary  condition  to 
healing;  if  the  parts  are  infected,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  render 
them  sterile,  and  under  tliese  circumstances  drainage  in  addition  is 
probably  advisable  (si»e  page  42). 

Nerve  Suture. — A  nerve-trunk  may  be  severed,  either  accidentally 
by  the  surgeon  during  the  course  of  an  operation  or  the  condition  may 
be  encountered  as  a  complication  of  an  accidental  wound. 

The  ends  should  be  approximated  and  united  with  one  or  more 
plain  catgut  sutures,  which  may  be  passed  through  the  body  of  the 
nerve  proper.  The  union  may  be  effected  immediately  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  accident  or  after  the  lapse  of  considerable  time.  If 
immediate,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  coapt  the  ends  and  retain  them 
in  position  with  one  or  two  sutures;  if  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
period,  it  will  be  necessary  to  search  for  the  ends  of  the  divided  nerve, 
and,  after  they  are  found,  freshen  them,  before  uniting  them,  end  to 
end,  by  suture.     Plain  catgut  is  preferable  for  the  suture  material. 


PART  X. 

THE   LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

THE  THIGH. 

The  muscles  and  other  structures  of  the  thigh  are  enveloped  by 
the  skin  and  the  superficial  fascia,  which  is  areolar  in  structure  and  in- 
cludes the  subcutaneous  fat.  These  layers  are  loose,  and  movable  upon 
the  deeper  parts.  Beneath  the  fat  (superficial  fascia)  there  is  a 
strong,  tense,  fibrous  envelope,  thicker  in  some  parts  than  in  others, 
— the  proper,  or  deep,  fascia, — ^which,  in  the  region  of  the  thigh,  is 
called  the  fascia  lata.  This  layer  is  attached  above  to  Poupart's 
ligament,  the  crest  of  the  pubis,  sacrum,  and  rami  of  the  pubis,  and 
below — ^about  the  knee-joint,  to  all  the  prominent  bony  points;  it 
confines  the  muscles  and  furnishes  septa,  which  pass  in  between  the 
different  groups  of  muscles  to  be  attached  to  the  ridges  on  the  femur. 
Beneath  the  skin,  in  the  fatty  layer,  ramify  the  various  subcutaneous 
veins  and  nerves,  and  in  the  region  of  the  groin  the  subcutaneous 
arterial  branches  that  are  derived  from  the  femoral. 

The  Gluteal  Begion. — ^The  gluteal  region  corresponds  to  the 
upper  back  part  of  the  thigh,  and  presents  the  prominence  of  the  but- 
tock. This  is  more  developed  in  some  persons  than  in  others,  espe- 
cially in  females,  and  is  due  chiefly  to  the  cushion  of  fat  beneath  the 
skin. 

After  the  skin  and  fat  have  been  reflected,  the  deep  fascia,  fascia 
lata,  is  exposed.  This  fascia  is  rather  thin  in  this  region,  and  through 
it  the  fasciculi  of  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle  may  be  recognized. 
The  fascia  lata  is  attached  above  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  below  it 
is  continuous  with  the  same  layer  of  fascia  upon  the  back  of  the  thigh; 
internally  it  is  attached  to  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 

The  gluteus  maximus  is  a  broad,  thick  muscle;  it  arises  from  the 
upper,  posterior  portion  of  the  external  surface  of  the  ilium,  from  the 
side  of  tlie  sacrum  and  coccyx,  from  the  lumbo-sacral  aponeurosis, 
and  from  tlie  great  sacro-sciatic  li<::ament.  In  coarse  bundles  its 
fibers  pass  downward  and  outward ;  the  upper  fibers  become  tendons, 
and  pass  across  the  great  trochanter  and  are  inserted  into  the  fascia 
lata  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh ;  the  lower  fibers  are  attached 
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to  the  femur  along  the  line  which  passes  from  the  great  trochanter 
downward  to  the  linea  aspera. 

The  muscle  should  be  cut  through  at  right  angles  to  the  course 
of  its  fibers  and  reflected,  when  the  bursa?  beneath  it,  one  corre- 
sponding to  the  trochanter  major  and  the  other  to  the  tuber  ischii, 
may  be  examined  and  the  parts  which  lie  beneath  the  muscle  exposed 
to  view.  Above  and  in  front  is  the  posterior  portion  of  the  gluteus 
medius,  and  below  this,  but  upon  the  same  plane,  the  pyriformis; 
these  two  muscles  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  cellular  interval, 
through  which  the  gluteal  vessels  and  nerves  are  seen  to  emerge  from 
within  the  pelvis.  Below  the  pyriformis,  but  still  upon  the  same 
plane,  are  the  two  gemelli  and  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus. 
Still  lower  is  found  the  quadratus  femoris,  which  is  really  the  upper 
part  of  the  adductor  magnus  muscle.  These  muscles  are  all  attached 
to  the  femur  at  or  near  the  great  trochanter.  Passing  downward  from 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  are  the  semimembranosus  and  the  semi- 
tendinosus  and  biceps  muscles. 

The  space  which  exists  in  the  skeleton  between  the  lateral  border 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  and  the  margin  of  the  ischium  is  converted 
into  two  foramina,  the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramina,  by 
tlie  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  The  greater  sacro-sciatic 
ligament  is  attached  by  its  broad  base  to  the  margin  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx  and  by  its  other  end  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium ;  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament  gives  attachment  to 
some  fibers  of  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle.  The  lesser  sacro-sciatic 
ligament  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  and  to 
the  spine  of  tlie  ischium;  tlie  lesser  is  situated  upon  a  plane  anterior 
to  the  greater. 

Through  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen  emerge  the  pyriformis 
muscle;  the  gluteal  vessels  and  nerve  which  appear  above  the  pyri- 
forniist,  between  it  and  the  gluteus  medius;  the  sciatic  artery  and  great 
sciatic  nerve,  which  ap})ear  below  the  pyriformis,  and  the  internal 
]iu(1ic  vessels  and  nerve.  The  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve,  after 
cnicri:in;:r  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen, 
curv(*  around  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  close  to  the  ischium, 
and  |)ass  forward  into  the  deep  part  of  the  perineum. 

STKiyrciiiNG  THE  Sciatic  Nerve. — The  patient  lies  upon  the  ab- 
domen with  a  sandbag  under  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  An  incision 
throe  in(^]ics  Ion;:  is  made  upon  the  back  of  the  thigh,  the  upper  end 
of  tlu;  incision  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
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tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  a  point  a  hand's  breadth  below  the 
greiat  trochanter;  this  incision  passes  through  the  skin  and  fat 
down  to  the  deep  fascia;  the  lower  edge  of  the  gluteus  maximus 
is  now  recognized,  and  at  this  point  the  deep  fascia,  fascia  lata, 
is  incised;  through  the  opening  thus  made  in  the  deep  fascia  two 
fingers  are  introduced  and  passed  under  the  edge  of  the  gluteus 


Fig.  3oo.— Stretching  Sciatic  Nerve.    B,  tendon  of  biceps ;  GM,  lower  edge 

of  gluteus  maximus;  y,  sciatic  nerve. 


maximus,  and  the  sciatic  nerve  hooked  up  and  drawn  out  of  the 
wound.  Three  or  four  fingers  being  now  passed  under  the  nerve, 
it  may  be  stretched  to  tlie  desired  degree,  pulling  with  a  gradually 
increasing  force  up  to  one  hundred  pounds;  this  may  be  repeated 
once  or  twice;  in  order  to  regulate  the  force  one  may  use  a  scale 
and  hook.    No  vessels  are  met  with,  and  it  will  but  rarely  be  neces- 
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sary  to  apply  any  ligatures;  the  wound  in  the  skin  is  closed  without 
drainage. 

The  Anterior  Femoral  Begion. — Upon  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thigh  just  below  the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament  is  the  saphenous 
opening;  this  is  a  slit-like  opening  in  the  deep  fascia,  fascia  lata, 
through  which  the  internal  saphenous  vein  passes  to  join  the  femoral. 
Its  outer  margin  presents  a  prominent,  curved,  overhanging  edge, 
the  falciform  process.  The  femoral  vessels  are  situated  beneath  the 
iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  external  and  adjacent  to  this  falciform 
margin,  resting  upon  the  pectineus  and  ilio-psoas  muscles  (see 
Femoral  Eegion,  Hernia). 

This  falciform  process,  or  margin,  is  continuous  above  with 
Poupart's  ligament,  aild  may  be  traced  farther  inward  into  Gimber- 
nat*8  ligament;  below  it  curves  inward  and  upward  beneath  the 
saphenous  vein,  and  is  here  continuous  with  that  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata,  pubic  portion,  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  pectineus 
muscle,  being  continued  upward  upon  the  surface  of  this  muscle  and 
under  Poupart's  ligament  as  far  as  the  pectineal  line,  where  it  is 
attached  (see  Figs.  265  and  271).  In  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
behind  the  femoral  vessels,  this  fascia  that  covers  the  pectineus  mus- 
cle is  continuous  with  that  which  covers  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  the 
fascia  iliaca. 

The  saphenous  opening  is  partly  closed  by  a  wad  of  fascia,  which 
is  adherent  around  the  margin  of  the  opening  and  which  is  called 
the  fascia  cribrosa.  The  fascia  cribrosa  is  pierced  by  the  internal 
saphenous  vein,  which  passes  through  the  saphenous  opening  and 
joins  the  femoral  vein  on  its  inner  side. 

The  Internal  Saphenous  Vein  lies  beneath  the  fatty  layer  of 
the  skin;  it  commences  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  passes  up- 
ward in  front  of  the  internal  malleolus,  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg, 
and  across  the  knee-joint  behind  the  internal  condyle,  immediately 
above  which  it  often  presents  a  pouch-like  dilatation;  it  is  continued 
upward  upon  the  inner,  front  aspect  of  the  thigh,  and  just  below 
Pouj)art's  ligament  passes  through  the  saphenous  opening  to  join 
the  femoral.  It  receives  many  branches  all  along  its  course.  That 
part  of  the  vein  and  its  tributaries  which  correspond  to  the  leg  and 
to  tlie  noi<zhborhood  of  the  knee-joint  are  apt  to  become  very  tortu- 
ous, dilated,  and  pouched,  exhibiting  the  connnon  conditions  known  as 
^'varicose  veins.'"  Just  before  it  enters  the  saphenous  opening  the 
vein  receives  manv  branches  from  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the 
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thigh,  all  radiating  toward  the  saphenous  opening,  and  here  also  it 
receives  the  veins  which  coiTcspond  to  the  subcutaneous  branches 
of  the  femoral  artery.  The  saphenous  vein  is  accompanied  by  a 
chain  of  lymphatics  which  terminate  in  nodes  located  about  the 
saphenous  opening,  and  these  may  become  enlarged  and  tender  when 
infectious  processes  are  present  below  in  the  integument  of  the  leg 
or  thigh. 

Those  lymphatics  which  are  situated  along  Poupart's  ligament 
in  the  groin  are  usually  enlarged  when  the  external  genitals  are  the 
seat  of  disease. 

In  this  anterior  femoral  region  also,  lying  beneath  the  skin,  are 
found  the  superficial  branches  from  the  femoral  artery.  The  super- 
ficial epigastric  passes  through  the  saphenous  opening  and  upward 
across  Poupart's  ligament  to  ramify  upon  the  lower  abdomen.  The 
superficial  external  pudic  passes  through  the  saphenous  opening  and 
inward  to  supply  the  skin,  etc.,  of  the  external  genitals.  The  super- 
ficial circumflex  iliac  passes  upward  and  outward,  piercing  the  deep 
fascia  external  to  the  saphenous  opening  and  runs  parallel  with  and 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  supplying  the  skin  and  glands  in  this 
region. 

These  vessels  are  usually  cut  in  making  the  incision  for  hernia 
and  in  extirpating  diseased  glands  in  this  region. 

The  Femoral  Artery.  Scarpa's  Triangle. — Upon  removing  the 
integument  and  deep  fascia  from  the  upper  anterior  part  of  the  thigh 
we  expose  a  triangular  space,  Scarpa's  triangle.  This  triangle  corre- 
sponds to  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh;  its  base,  which  is  above,  is 
formed  by  Poupart's  ligament;  its  outer  border  by  the  sartorius 
muscle,  and  its  inner  border  by  the  adductor  longus.  The  apex  of 
the  triangle  is  below  where  these  muscles  meet.  The  floor  of  the 
triangle  is  formed,  from  within  outward,  by  the  adductor  longus,  the 
pectineus,  and  the  ilio-psoas. 

Passing  downward  through  this  space,  from  the  middle  of  its 
basc^^ — i.e,_,  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium 
and  the  spine  of  the  pubic  hone — to  its  apex,  is  the  femoral  artery 
accompanied  by  the  femoral  vein.  The  femoral  artery  is  the  con- 
tinuation downward  into  tlie  thigh  of  the  external  iliac,  and  emerges 
from  tlie  abdomen  underneath  Poupart's  ligament  at  the  point  al- 
ready described.  Toward  the  lower  part  of  Scarpa's  triangle  the 
femoral  aiiery  is  overlapped  by  the  inner  edge  of  the  sartorius 
muscle. 
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After  traversing  Scarpa's  triangle  tlie  femoral  vessels  are  con- 
tinued downward  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  lying  beneath 
the  sartorius  muscle,  quite  close  to  the  femur  and  inclosed  within 
Hunter's  canal. 

Hunters  Canal  is  a  musculo-fibrous  space  corresponding  to  the 
middle  third  of  the  thigh,  lying  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femur; 
its  outer  wall  is  formed  by  the  vastus  internus,  which  separates  the 
vessels  from  the  bone;  its  inner  wall  by  the  adductor  longus,  and 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  by  the  adductor  magnus;  the  space 
between  the  muscles  is  roofed  over  by  a  fibrous  sheet,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  deep  fascia.  Hunter's  canal  ends  below,  above  the 
internal  condyle,  at  the  foramen  in  the  adductor  magnus  muscle, 
through  which  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the  popliteal  space. 

About  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament  the  femoral  artery 
gives  off  a  large  branch,  the  profunda  femoris.  This  -vessel  arises 
from  the  outer  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  femoral  artery;  at  its 
origin  it  curves  slightly  outward  and  then  passes  behind  the  femoral 
artery  and  vein,  and  dips  into  the  floor  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  passing 
through  the  space  between  the  adductor  longus  and  the  pectineus; 
it  then  descends  in  the  thigh,  resting  upon  the  adductor  magnuB 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  femur  and  giving  off  branches  which 
perforate  the  adductor  magnus  to  anastomose  with  branches  upon 
the  back  of  that  muscle. 

The  femoral  artery  gives  off  other  small  branches  in  Scarpa's 
triangle,  but  they  are  of  little  surgical  importance. 

As  the  femoral  artery  emerges  from  underneath  Poupart's  liga- 
ment it  is  accompanied  by  the  femoral  vein,  which  1m?s  to  its  inner 
side.  During  the  course  of  the  artery  through  Scarpa's  triangle 
the  vein  gradually  gets  to  lie  behind  the  artery,  and  in  Hunter's 
eanal  it  is  located  l)cliind  and  a  little  to  its  outer  side. 

As  the  femoral  vessels  pass  out  through  the  femoral  space,  be- 
neath Poupart's  ligament,  they  are  inclosed  in  a  connective-tissue 
sli(»ath,  which  is  continuous  with  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue 
of  the  abdomen  and  which  is  closely  adherent  all  around  the  margin 
of  the  femoral  space:  above  to  Poupart's  ligament,  below  to  the 
fascia  which  covers  the  ilio-])soas  and  pectineus  muscles,  and  inter- 
nally to  the  niartrin  of  Ginihernat's  liL'anient.  This  femoral  sheath 
is  (liviilcd  into  three  distinct  coin])artnicnts  by  fibrous  septa;  the 
outer  compartment  contains  th(»  artery,  the  middle  one  the  vein; 
tiie  inner  compartment  contains  a  small  amount  of  connective  tissue 
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and  fat,  and  through  it  the  l}Tnphatics  from  the  thigh  pass  into  the 
abdomen.  This  inner  compartment  is  continued  but  a  short  dis- 
tance downward  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein;  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  space  between  the  femoral  vein  and  the  outer  edge 
of  Gimbernaf 8  ligament,  and  forms  the  crural  canal,  into  which  the 
gut  descends  in  femoral  hernia. 

As  the  vessels  emerge  from  the  abdomen  under  Poupart's  liga- 
ment they  are  contained  within  their  sheath,  which  is,  in  turn,  par- 
tially covered  anteriorly  by  that  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  which  lies 
external  to  the  falciform  edge  of  the  saphenous  opening;  underneath 
Poupart's  ligament  the  vessels  within  their  sheath  rest  upon  the  ilio- 
psoas and  pectineus  muscles. 

The  ilio-psoas  muscle  is  covered  over  by  a  layer  of  fascia,  the 
iliac,  which  is  continuous  internally  with  the  fascia  that  covers  the 
pectineus  muscle  (the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata).  This  layer 
of  fascia,  which  covers  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  is  simply  the  continua- 
tion downward,  under  Poupart's  ligament  into  the  thigh,  of  the  fascia 
iliaca,  which  covers  these  muscles  within  the  abdomen. 

The  Anterior  Crural  Nerve. — At  Poupart's  ligament,  lying 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery  and  imbedded  in  the  substance 
of  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  is  the  anterior  crural  nerve.  This  nerve  is 
separated  from  the  femoral  artery  by  the  iliac  fascia,  which  invests 
the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  is  not  seen  in  the  thigh  until  this  layer 
of  fascia  has  been  incised. 

Below  Poupart's  ligament  the  anterior  crural  nerve  divides  "into 
cutaneous  and  muscular  branches.  The  internal  or  long  saphenous 
nerve,  the  largest  of  the  cutaneous  branches,  approaches  the  femoral 
artery  as  it  lies  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  and  accompanies  it  down  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  through  Hunter's  canal.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  canal,  where  the  femoral  vessels  pass  through  the  ad- 
ductor foramen  into  the  popliteal  space  and  just  above  the  internal 
conilylo,  the  nerve  becomes  more  superficial,  lying  beneath  the  sar- 
torius;  below  the  knee-joint  it  becomes  subcutaneous,  and  runs  down 
the  inner  side  of  the  log  in  company  with  the  internal  saphenous  vein, 
and  supplies  the  skin  of  the  leg. 

Lkiation  of  the  Fkmoiul  Artkuy.  The  Common  Femoral, — 
The  cnninion  femoral  is  sometimes  Unrated  as  a  preliminary  to  exartic- 
ulation  of  the  thi^h  at  the  hip-joint.  The  vessel  is  lignted  immediately 
below  Pon|)arl's  ligament,  above  the  origin  of  the  profunda  femoris 
branch,  where  it  is  quite  superficial. 


THIGH. 
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An  incision  about  two  inches  long  is  made,  commencing  above, 
at  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament;  i.e,,  at  a  point  midway  between 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  spine  of  the  pubes.     This 


Fig.  335.— Ligation  of  Femoral  Artery.     CF,  inclBion  for  ligation  of  common 
femoral;  F,  incision  for  ligation  of  femoral  in  Scarpa's  triangle. 


incision  passes  through  llie  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia,  the 
fascia  lata.  The  pulsation  of  the  arterv  may  be  readilv  felt  with 
the  finger  in  the  wound. 
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The  deep  fascia  is  incised  and  the  artery  exposed  by  stripping 
away  its  connective-tissue  sheath.  An  aneurism  needle,  carrying  a 
catgut  ligature,  is  passed  around  the  vessel  from  within  outward, — 
i.e.,  between  the  vein  and  artery, — and  then  withdrawn,  thus  leaving 
the  artery  surrounded  by  the  ligature,  which  is  tied.  The  femoral 
vein,  which  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  can  be  tied  at  the 
same  time,  through  the  same  incision.  The  wound  is  closed  with 
several  interrupted  sutures.  This  procedure  makes  the  exarticula- 
tion  at  the  hip-joint  practically  a  bloodless  operation. 

The  Femoral  in  Scarpa's  Triangle. — The  femoral  artery  is 
occasionally  ligated  for  aneurism  involving  its  lower  portion  or  its 
continuation,  the  popliteal. 

For  this  purpose  the  ligature  is  usually  applied  in  the  lower 
part  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  about  five  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  therefore  below  the  origin  of  its  profunda  femoris  branch.  The 
courFc  of  tlie  artery  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  above, 
midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the 
spine  of  the  pubes,  to  the  internal  condyle  below.  The  muscular 
guide  to  the  artery,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  is  the  inner  border  of 
the  sartorius  muscle,  which  slightly  overlaps  the  vessel. 

The  patient  is  placed  upon  the  back,  with  the  leg  rotated  slightly 
outward.  The  incision  is  made  about  three  inches  long,  correspond- 
ing to  the  inner  border  of  the  sartorius  muscle;  it  commences  above, 
about  four  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament.  This  incision  passes 
through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  and  through  the  sheath  of 
tlie  sartorius,  exposing  tlic  inner  edge  of  this  muscle;  the  muscle  is 
readily  recognized  by  the  oblique  course  of  its  fibers.  In  this  in- 
cision some  tributaries  of  the  long  saphenous  vein  are  cut  and  clamped. 
Having  fully  recognized  the  edge  of  the  sartorius  muscle,  this  is 
drawn  outward,  and  the  vessel  may  then  be  located  by  its  pulsation 
beneath  the  deep  fascia;  this  layer  of  deep  fascia  is  incised  along 
the  course  of  the  artery  and  the  vessel  thus  exposed.  In  this  situation 
the  vein  is  found  lying  behind  tliC  artery  and  still  slightly  to  its 
inner  side;  the  long  saphenous  nerve  lies  a  short  distance  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  artery.  We  may  see  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  passing 
ol)li(juely  inward  across  the  sheath  of  the  artery. 

The  loose  connective  tissue,  which  forms  the  sheath  of  the 
artery,  is  now  picked  up  with  a  thumb  forceps  and  nicked  with  the 
point  of  the  knife,  and  through  the  opening  thus  made  a  director  is 
introduccMl   hotvveen    the   artery   and    tlie   vein,   working   around   the 
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artery,  close  to  its  wall,  from  within  outward.  After  the  artery  has 
been  thus  isolated  a  catgut  ligature  is  carried  around  it,  also  from 
within  outward,  in  an  aneurism  needle.  Before  tying  the  ligature 
one  should  again  investigate  to  make  certain  that  the  artery  alone 
is  included,  and  then  tie  a  single  square  knot.  The  incision  is  closed 
with  several  catgut  sutures. 

The  Popliteal  Space. — The  femoral  artery  and  vein,  having  passed 
through  the  opening  in  the  lower  pari;  of  the  adductor  magnus  muscle, 
enter  the  popliteal  space,  and  are  known  here  as  the  popliteal  artery 
and  vein. 

The  popliteal  space  is  lozenge-shaped  and  situated  behind  the 
knee.  It  is  bounded  above  and  externally  by  the  biceps;  above  and 
internally  by  the  semimembranosus,  semitendinosus,  gracilis,  and 
8ari;orius,  the  tendons  of  these  muscles  being  known  as  the  outer  and 
inner  hamstrings,  respectively.  Below  and  externally  the  space  is 
bounded  by  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  below  and  in- 
ternally by  the  inner  head  of  the  same  muscle.  The  floor  of  the 
space  is  formed,  from  above  downward,  by  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint, 
and  the  popliteus  muscle. 

Passing  from  the  upper  angle,  through  the  space,  to  the  lower 
angle,  where  it  becomes  the  posterior  tibial,  is  the  internal  popliteal 
nerve.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  space,  emerging  from  beneath  the 
biceps  muscle,  is  the  external  popliteal  nerve ;  this  nerve  passes  down- 
ward and  outward  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps  tendon. 

The  popliteal  artery,  with  its  accompanying  vein,  enters  the  pop- 
liteal space  above,  emerging  from  beneath  the  semimembranosus,  near 
the  upper  angle  of  the  space ;  therefore  in  the  upper  part  of  the  space 
the  artery  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  popliteal  nerve;  about 
the  middle  of  the  space,  however,  the  artery  passes  underneath  the 
ner\e ;  and  'in  the  lower  part  of  the  space  it  is  foimd  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  nerve. 

The  popliteal  artery  lies  close  to  the  floor  of  the  popliteal  space, 
separated  from  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  by  a  little 
connective  tissue;  the  vein  is  placed  superficial  to  the  artery  and 
rather  to  its  ouior  side;  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  lies  superficial 
to  the  vessels,  crossinpr  thom  from  ahovo  downwanl.  The  popliteal 
artery  gives  olT  several  branches,  but  they  are  of  hut  little  surgical 
importance. 

The  po})liteal  space  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  superficial  faf^cla 
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(fat)  and  by  the  deep  fascia,  which  is  stretched  between  the  ham- 
string tendons.  When  the  popliteal  artery  reaches  the  lower  part 
of  the  popliteal  space  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  tibial. 

It  is  seldom  or  never  necessary  to  tie  the  popliteal ;  for  popliteal 
aneurism  the  ligation  of  the  femoral  is  preferred. 


THE  LEG.. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Artery. — Just  below  the  lower  border  of  the 
popliteus  muscle  the  anterior  tibial  artery  passes  forward,  through 
an  opening  in  the  interosseous  membrane  between  the  tibia  and  the 
fibula,  to  the  front  of  the  leg;  it  then  passes  downward,  lying  upon 
the  front  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  accompanied  by  two 
venae  comites,  one  on  either  side.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  the 
vessel  lies  between  the  tibialis  anticus  on  its  inner  side  and  the 
extensor  longus  pollicis  on  its  outer  side.  Upon  the  front  of  the 
ankle  the  artery  lies  beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  having 
the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis  on  its  inner  side  and  the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  on  its  outer  side.  UiK)n 
the  front  of  the  ankle  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  lies  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis,  and  the 
perincus  tertius  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tendons  of  the  ex- 
tensor longus  digitorum.  After  the  anterior  tibial  artery  emerges 
from  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament, 
it  is  continued  downward  as  the  dorftalis  pedis,  lying  in  the  first 
interosseous  space,  and  giving  off  a  branch  which  passes  outward 
across  the  tarsus,  and,  lower  down,  one  which  passes  outward  across 
the  h(?ads  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  This  latter  branch,  which  is 
known  as  the  nu-bitarsal,  gives  off  three  descending  branches,  which 
pass  downward  upon  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  interosseous  mus- 
cles as  far  as  the  webs  of  the  toes,  wliore  they  each  divide  into  two 
lateral  branches,  whieli  are  distributed  to  the  contiguous  halves  of 
the  adjoining  toes.  These  interosseous  branches  are  for  the  supply 
of  tlie  adjoining  sides  of  the  fifth  and  fourth,  fourth  and  third,  and 
third  and  second  toes.  The  dorsal  is  pedis  itself  descends  upon  the  first 
interosseous  niusele.  this  part  of  the  artery — i.e.,  between  the  first  and 
second  nietntnrsnl  hones — hoiuix  called  the  dorsalis  hallucis;  it  divides 
to  supply  the  conti^zuous  sides  of  the  first  (big  toe)  and  second  toes, 
supplsin;:  aNo  the  iniKM*  side  of  the  big  toe. 
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The  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  is  perforated  above  by  a 
large  branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis,  which  passes  through  to  the  deep 
part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  to  anastomose  with  the  external  branch 
of  the  posterior  tibial  to  form  the  plantar  arch. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Nerve,  which  is  derived  from  the  external 
popliteal,  reaches  the  anterior  tibial  artery  at  the  junction  of  the  upper 
and  middle  thirds  of  the  leg,  and  then  accompanies  it  throughout  the 
rest  of  its  course.  The  nerve  reaches  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  as  this 
vessel  lies  upon  the  interosseous  membrane,  by  curving  around  the 
upper  part  of  the  fibula  beneath  the  extensor  longus  digitorum.  Cor- 
responding to  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  the  nerve  lies  upon  the 
front  of  the  artery,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  it  lies  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament 
divides  into  an  internal  and  an  external  branch. 

Ligation  op  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery. — The  patient  lies 
upon  the  back,  with  the  knee  somewhat  flexed  and  a  sandbag  plaeeil 
beneath  it.  The  linear  guide  to  the  artery  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  a  point  below,  midway 
between  the  internal  and  external  malleoli. 

The  vessel  may  be  tied  in  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  as  it  lies 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane  between  the 
tibialis  anticus  on  its  inner  side  and  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  on 
its  outer  side. 

An  incision,  about  two  fingers'  breadth  external  to  the  prominent 
edge  of  tlie  shin  bone  and  two  or  three  inches  long,  is  made  through 
tlic  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia.  The  deep  fascia  is  then  in- 
cised, and  working  down,  between  the  tibialis  anticus  on  the  inner  side 
and  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  on  the  outer  side,  with  the  handle  of 
the  scalpel,  the  interosseous  membrane  is  reached.  The  foot  ij*  then 
somewhat  flexed  at  the  ankle — dorsal  flexion — to  relax  the  musolcf!, 
and  retractors  are  introduced  deep  into  the  wound,  and  the  artery. 
with  its  vcnjt^  comites  lying  upon  it,  is  exposed.  The  anterior  til^ial 
nerve  lies  in  front  of  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  in  this  part  of  their 
(ourse.  After  the  nerve  has  been  separated  from  the  artery  a  li.ir.i- 
(ure  is  carried  around  the  vessel  from  without  inward  and  tied. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Artery. — This  vessel  passes  down  the  back 
of  the  ](•L^  and  helow,  hetween  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  tul>or- 
osily  (»r  the  os  e;ileis,  it  divides  into  the  intemal  and  external  plantar. 
The  postciinr  tihial  is  larirer  than  the  anterior,  and  at  its  origin  lies 
deep  lu'iieMlli   (he  niiiseles  of  the  calf, — <rastrocnemiu8  and   soleus, — 
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Testing  upon  the  tibialis  poetiuus;  from  ita  origin,  as  it  desecnda,  it 
gradually  approaches  the  tibial  eide  of  the  leg. 

In  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  the  artery  ie  more  superficial,  riin- 
niug  parallel  with  the  inner  border  of  the  tcndo  Achillia  and  being 
covered  only  by  the  deep  fascia  and  the  iotegnmpnt.  Tbe  posterior 
tibial  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  large  vcua3  comites,  one  ou  either 
side  of  it. 

Between  the  oB  calcis  and  the  inner  nialleolus,  and  beneath  (he 
origin  of  the  adductor  poUicis,  the  posterior  tibial  artery  divides  into 
its  tencina!  branches,  the  internal  and  external  plantar.  The  in- 
ternal plantar,  the  smaller,  runs  along  the  inner  side  of  the  sole  o[  the 
foot.  The  external  plantar  passes  outward,  beneath  the  flesor  brevis 
digitorum,  lying  upon  the  flexor  act-CESorius  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bono;  it  then  turns  and  runs  inward  to  the  interval 
between  the  bases  of  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  large  perforating-  branch  from  the  dorealis  pedis, 
and  Uiua  forms  the  plantar  arch. 

From  the  plantar  arch  four  digital  branches  descend  in  the  corre- 
sponding interosseous  spaces  as  far  as  the  webs  of  the  toes,  where  they 
divide  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  toes.  The  contig- 
uous sides  of  the  big  toe  and  second  toe  and  the  inner  side  of  the  big 
loe  are  supplied  by  the  continuation  of  the  perforating  branch  of  the 
dorsalis  pedis,  which  divides,  at  the  cleft  between  the  big  and  second 
toes,  into  two  branches.  One  paspea  inward  to  supply  the  inner  border 
of  the  great  toe  and  tlie  other  bifurcates  to  supply  the  contiguous  sides 
of  the  great  and  second  toes. 

As  the  posterior  tibial  artery  descends  in  the  middle  of  tlic  space 
between  the  oe  calcis  and  the  internal  malleolus,  the  venie  comites 
lie  one  on  each  side  of  it;  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  already  di- 
vided into  the  interna!  and  external  plantar,  lies  to  its  outer  side; 
still  more  externally,  close  to  the  os  calcis,  is  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
lunguB  pollicis,  and  to  tlic  inner  side  of  the  artery,  lodged  in  the  groove 
upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  internal  malleolus,  are  the  ten- 
dooB  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longns  digitorum:  of  those 
two,  Uie  tibialis  posticus  being  the  more  internal  and  the  closer  to  the 
bone. 

Just  below  its  origin  the  posterior  tibial  artery  gives  off  a  large 
branch,  the  peroneal;  this  branch  descends  along  the  fibular  side  of 
the  back  of  the  leg,  covered  by  the  solous  and  gastrocnemius  and 
lying  upoB  and  partly  covered  by  tlie  flexor  longus  pollicis. 
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The  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  is  perforated  above  by  a 
large  branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis,  which  passes  through  to  the  deep 
part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  to  anastomose  with  the  external  braiich 
of  the  posterior  tibial  to  fonn  the  plantar  arch. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Nerve,  which  is  derived  from  the  external 
popliteal,  reaches  the  anterior  tibial  artery  at  the  junction  of  the  upper 
and  middle  thirds  of  the  leg,  and  then  accompanies  it  throughout  tlie 
rest  of  its  course.  The  nerve  reaches  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  as  this 
vessel  lies  upon  the  interosseous  membrane,  by  curving  around  the 
upper  part  of  the  fibula  beneath  the  extensor  longus  digitorum.  Cor- 
responding to  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  the  nerve  lies  upon  the 
front  of  the  artery,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  it  lies  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament 
divides  into  an  internal  and  an  external  branch. 

Ligation  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery. — The  patient  lies 
upon  the  back,  with  the  knee  somewhat  flexed  and  a  sandbag  placed 
beneath  it.  The  linear  guide  to  the  artery  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  a  point  below,  midway 
between  the  internal  and  external  malleoli. 

The  vessel  may  be  tied  in  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  as  it  lies 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane  between  the 
tibialis  anticus  on  its  inner  side  and  the  extensor  proprius  poUicis  on 
its  outer  side. 

An  incision,  about  two  fingers'  breadth  external  to  the  prominent 
edge  of  the  shin  bone  and  two  or  three  inches  long,  is  made  through 
the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia.  The  deep  fascia  is  then  in- 
cised, and  working  down,  between  the  tibialis  anticus  on  the  inner  side 
and  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  on  the  outer  side,  with  the  handle  of 
the  scalpel,  the  interosseous  membrane  is  reached.  The  foot  is  then 
somewhat  flexed  at  the  ankle — dorsal  flexion — to  relax  the  muscles, 
and  retractors  are  introduced  deep  into  the  wound,  and  the  artery, 
with  its  venie  coniites  lying  upon  it,  is  exposed.  The  anterior  tibial 
nerve  lies  in  front  of  tlie  anterior  tibial  vessels  in  this  part  of  their 
course.  Aft(M*  the  nerve  has  been  separated  from  the  artery  a  liga- 
ture is  carried  around  tlie  vessel  from  without  inward  and  tied. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Artery. — This  vessel  passes  down  the  back 
of  tlie  h'<r,  and  below,  hetwe(Mi  the  internal  niaUenlus  and  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  OS  caleis,  it  dividers  into  the  internal  and  external  plantar. 
The  posterior  tibial  is  larjrer  tlian  the  anterior,  and  at  its  origin  lies 
deep  beneath   tlie  muscles  of  the  calf, — pfastrocnemius  and  soleus, — 
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resting  upon  the  tibialis  posticus;  from  its  origin,  as  it  descends,  it 
gradually  approaches  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg. 

In  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  the  artery  is  more  superficial,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  inner  border  of  the  tcndo  Achillis  and  being 
covered  only  by  the  deep  fascia  and  the  integument.  The  posterior 
tibial  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  large  vense  comites,  one  on  either 
side  of  it. 

Between  the  os  calcis  and  the  inner  malleolus,  and  beneath  the 
origin  of  the  adductor  poUicis,  the  posterior  tibial  artery  divides  into 
its  terminal  branches,  the  internal  and  external  plantar.  The  in- 
ternal plantar,  the  smaller,  runs  along  the  inner  side  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  The  external  plantar  passes  outward,  beneath  the  flexor  brevis 
digitorum,  lying  upon  the  flexor  accessorius  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone;  it  then  turns  and  runs  inward  to  the  interval 
between  the  bases  of  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  large  perforating-  branch  from  the  dorsalis  pedis, 
and  thus  forms  the  plantar  arch. 

From  the  plantar  arch  four  digital  branches  descend  in  the  corre- 
sponding interosseous  spaces  as  far  as  the  webs  of  the  toes,  where  tliey 
divide  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  toes.  The  contig- 
uous sides  of  the  big  toe  and  second  toe  and  the  inner  side  of  the  big 
toe  are  supplied  by  the  continuation  of  the  perforating  branch  of  the 
dorsalis  pedis,  which  divides,  at  the  cleft  between  the  big  and  second 
toes,  into  two  branches.  One  passes  inward  to  supply  the  inner  border 
of  the  great  toe  and  the  other  bifurcates  to  supply  the  contiguous  sides 
of  the  great  and  second  toes. 

As  the  posterior  tibial  artery  descends  in  the  middle  of  the  space 
between  the  os  calcis  and  the  internal  malleolus,  the  vena?  comites 
lie  one  on  each  side  of  it;  tlie  posterior  tibial  nerve,  already  di- 
vided into  the  internal  and  external  plantar,  lies  to  its  outer  side; 
still  more  externally,  close  to  the  os  calcis,  is  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
lont^us  pollicis,  and  to  tlie  inner  side  of  the  artery,  lodged  in  the  groove 
upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  internal  malleolus,  are  the  ten- 
dons of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  digitorum ;  of  those 
two,  the  tibialis  posticus  being  the  more  internal  and  the  closer  to  the 
bone. 

Just  below  its  ori^nn  the  posterior  tibial  artery  gives  off  a  large 
branch,  the  peroneal ;  this  branch  descends  along  the  fibular  side  of 
the  back  of  ihv.  lc<r.  covered  hy  the  soleus  and  gastrocnemius  and 
lying  upon  and  partly  cov(*red  by  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 
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The  Posterior  Tibial  Nerve  accompanies  the  posterior  tibial 
artery;  it  is  the  continuation  of  the  internal  popliteal,  and  is  a  large 
nerve.  At  its  commencement  the  nerve  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery,  but,  a  short  distance  from  its  origin  the  artery  passing  ob- 
liquely inward  toward  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg  and  the  course  of  the 
nerve  being  straight,  the  nerve  thereby  gets  to  lie  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  artery.  The  posterior  tibial  nerve  continues  down  the  back  of 
the  leg  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  divides,  in  the  spacHj 
between  the  os  calcis  and  the  internal  malleolus,  into  the  internal  and 
external  plantar. 

Ligation  of  the  Posterioh  Tibial. — This  vessel  may  be  ex- 
posed and  tied  just  above  the  ankle-joint  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
tendo  Achillis.  An  incision  is  made  about  two  inches  long  midway 
between  the  posterior  border  of  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  inner 
border  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  This  incision  reaches  through  the  integu- 
ment and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia.  The  deep  fascia  is  then  incised 
and  the  posterior  tibial  artery  exposed;  it  is  found  quite  superficial, 
together  with  its  vena)  comites,  one  on  either  side.  To  the  outer  side 
of  the  vessels,  nearer  the  tendo  Achillis,  is  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 
The  veins  are  separated  from  the  artery,  and  a  ligature  then  caipried 
around  the  artery  in  an  aneurism  needle,  from  witliin  outward  in 
order  to  avoid  the  nerve,  and  tied. 

Tenotomy. — This  operation  is  done  with  a  narrow-bladed  knife 
through  a  very  small  incision  in  the  skin. 

Tendo  Achillis. — ^Thc  foot  is  strongly  flexed  so  as  to  put  the 
tendon  upon  the  stretch,  and  a  narrow  tenotomy  knife  entered  close 
to  the  inner  border  of  tlie  tendon  and  about  one  and  one-lialf  inches 
above  its  attachment  to  the  os  calcis;  the  knife  is  entered  upon  the 
flat  and  pushed  through  tlie  soft  parts  in  front  of  tlie  tendon  as  far 
as  its  outer  border;  the  hhule  of  the  knife  is  then  turned  so  that  its 
cutting  edge  is  directed  toward  the  tendon,  and  with  several  strokes 
the  tendon  is  divided.  Tlie  division  of  the  tendon  is  really  accom- 
plished hy  strongly  flexing  the  foot  and  thus  making  the  tendon  very 
tepse  uj)on  the  sharp  edge  of  tlie  knife. 

There  is  no  danger  of  wounding  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nerve  if  the  blade  of  the  knife  is  introduced  close  to  the  inner  border 
of  the  tendon  (soe  Posterior  Tiinal  Artrrv,  etc.). 

Ti:ni>ons  of  tiii-:  Tibialis  TosTicrs  and  Fllxou  ry)NGUS  DiGi- 
ToiMM. — Tliese  tendons  are  divided  as  they  descend  in  the  groove 
upon  the  posterior  bonk'r  of  the  internal  malleolus. 
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The  inner  edge  of  this  groove,  which  marks  the  posterior  border 
of  the  internal  malleohip,  should  be  recognized  and  the  tenotomy  knife 
introduced  upon  the  flat,  so  that  it  enters  in  front  of  the  tendons, 
between  the  tendons  and  the  floor  of  the  groove  upon  the  posterior 
border  of  the  internal  malleolus.  The  knife  is  tlien  turned  so  that  its 
cutting  edge  is  directed  toward  the  tendons,  and  by  forcibly  flexing 
(dorsal  flexion)  the  foot  and  everting  it,  thus  making  the  tendons  tense, 
their  division  is  accomplished  (see  Posterior  Tibial  Artery,  etc.). 

OPERATIONS   FOR  VARICOSE  VEINS. 

Varicose  Veins  usually  involve  the  veins  upon  the  inner  and 
back  side  of  the  leg  and  the  inner-anterior  aspect  of  the  thigh,  along 
ihe  course  of  the  internal  saphenous.  The  veins  become  increased 
in  length,  tortuous,  irregularly  dilated  and  pouched,  the  walls  very 
much  thickened  in  some  places  and  very  thin  in  others.  The  affected 
veins,  especially  over  bony  surfaces,  are  liable  to  injury  or  may 
rupture  spontaneously  with  severe  hemorrhage.  Ulcers  may  develop 
and  the  skin  may  be  eczematous,  and  the  veins  may  become  inflamed 
and  thrombosed. 

The  superficial  veins  of  the  leg  may  be  considered  as  consisting 
of  two  groups.  The  branches  of  one  or  botli  of  these  groups  may 
be  affected  in  varicose  veins  of  the  leg.  The  veins  of  the  outer  and 
posterior  sides  of  the  leg  join  to  form  the  external  or  short  saphenous 
vein,  and  the  veins  upon  the  inner  and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  leg 
are  tributary  to  the  internal  saphenous.  In  tlie  leg  tlie  main  trunks 
of  the  external  saphenous  and  internal  8rtj)lierou8  veins  are  accom- 
panied by  the  external  and  internal  saphenous  nerves,  and  these 
should  be  avoided  in  applying  ligatures  to  the  veins. 

The  Internal  or  T/ONcj  Sapiienoi:s  Vein  drains  the  inner 
and  anterior  aspects  of  the  log.  It  ascends  up(m  the  inner  side  of 
the  knee,  lying  just  posterior  to  the  int4»rnal  condyle,  and  continues 
upward  in  the  tliigli  to  join  the  femoral  vein  in  the  upper  part  of 
Scarpa's  triangle.  In  the  leg  the  main  trunk  of  the  vein  is  accom- 
pained  by  the  intenial  or  long  saphenous  nerve. 

TiiK  P^xtehnal  or  Shout  SAiMiKNors  Vkin  drains  the  outer 
and  back  sides  of  the  le<x.  It  coninK^nces  hv  the  union  of  a  number 
of  venous  branches  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  j)asses  upward 
behind  the  extcTual  malleolus,  ascends  along  tlie  outer  border  of  the 
tendo  Achillis,  and  continues  up  the  back  of  the  leg  as  far  as  the 
popliteal  space,  where  it  j)ierces  the  deep  fascia  to  terminate  in  the 
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popliteal  vein.    The  vein  is  accompanied  by  the  external  saphenous 
nerve. 

Trendelenburg  Operation. — ^This  operation  consists  in  ligation 
and  excision  of  a  portjon  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh.  According  to  Trendelenburg  the  varicosities  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  valves  in  the  internal  saphenous  have  become 
incompetent  and  the  weight  of  the  entire  column  of  venous  blood 
from  the  vena  cava  is  placed  upon  the  terminal  veins,  which  thus 
become  stretched,  elongated,  tortuous  and  varicosed.  This  condition 
may  be  demonstrated  by  elevating  the  lower  limb  with  the  patient 
lying  down  so  as  to  empty  the  limb  as  nearly  completely  as  possible 
of  venous  blood.  While  the  limb  is  held  in  the  elevated  position  a 
bandage  is  applied  around  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  just  tight 
enough  to  obstruct  the  venous  flow.  The  patient  is  then  directed  to 
stand  up,  and  if  the  saphenous  vein,  above  the  bandage,  becomes  dis- 
tended with  blood,  the  vein  filling  from  above  due  to  the  blood 
dropping  back  into  the  vein  without  any  resistance  being  offered  upon 
the  part  of  the  valves,  it  shows  that  these  are  incompetent,  that  they 
offer  no  support  to  the  column  of  blood,  and  that  the  Trendelenburg 
operation  is  indicated. 

An  incision  about  four  inches  long  is  made  in  the  upper  part' 
of  the  thigh  and  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the  internal  saphenous 
vein.  The  vein  is  exposed  in  the  incision,  its  branches  ligated  double 
with  plain  catgut.  Each  branch  is  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The 
vein  is  ligated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  incision  and  in  the  lower 
part  and  the  intervening  portion,  three  or  four  inches,  resected. 

Sciiede's  Operaton. — No  tourniquet  is  necessary.  It  is  of 
advantage  to  commence  the  operation  by  exposing  and  tying  the  veins 
that  go  to  make  up  the  internal  saphenous  just  above  the  knee-joint. 
For  this  purpose  a  transverse  incision  is  made  upon  tlie  inner  side 
of  the  thigh,  about  four  inclies  above  the  knee-joint.  This  incision 
is  tlireo  or  four  inches  long.  It  pcnetrati's  into  the  subcutaneous  fat 
layer  down  to  tlie  deep  fascia  and  exposes  tlie  several  large  sub- 
eutanecms  venous  branches  that  represent  the  internal  saphenous  vein. 
Thev  niav  he  verv  much  dilated  and  saeeiilated.  These  several 
branches  are  tied  double  with  plain  catgut  and  divided  between  the 
li«ratiin's.  The  incision  is  closed  with  several  sutures  and  a  wet 
bichloride  towel  placed  over  it  temporarily,  until  the  rest  of  the 
operation  has  been  completed. 

In  order  to  expose  the  varicosed  subcutaneous  branches  in  tliQ 
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leg  a  circular  incision  is  made  which  penetrates  into  the  subcutaneous 
fat  layer  down  to  the  deep  fascia.  This  incision  is  made  all  around 
the  leg,  about  on  a  level  with  the  bulging  part  of  the  calf — five  or 
six  inches  below  the  knee-joint.  The  incision  ia  carried  all  around 
the  leg,  but  not  all  at  once.     Tlie  incision  is  made  around  the  leg. 


'ipDU'd  BDd  tlgatcd.    CIrculi 
cislon  araund  tbe  Ifg  to  ex[>asc  Hnd  llgato 
all  Iho  uRtctPd  vtios. 

little  by  little,  expo:-in<r  and  iigatiny  the  veins  as  tliey  are  met  with. 
The  incision  is  lirst  niaile  only  part  way  arouiid  the  leg  and  tbe 
vessels  whifh  arc  expof'oil  in  ttiis  part  of  the  incision  are  tied  double 
and  cut.  Tbe  im'iiiion  is  then  carrit'd  fnrtlier  around  tbe  leg  and 
again  tbe  veins  that  arc  e.\posed  are  tied  double  and  cut  between  the 
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ligatures.  Proceeding  in  this  way  much  loss  of  blood  is  avoided.  The 
larger  veins  may  usually  be  seen,  clamped  double,  and  ligated  before 
they  are  cut.  Some  of  the  smaller  veins  will  not  be  recognized  until 
they  have  been  cut.  They  are  caught  with  clamps  and  ligated.  The 
incision  penetrates  down  to  the  deep  fascia  throughout  its  entire 
extent,  thus  making  certain  that  no  veins  have  been  overlooked.  It 
will  not  be  necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  carry  the  incision  entirely 
around  the  leg,  only  around  that  part  which  corresponds  to  the 
location  of  the  varicose  veins. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  are  brought  together  with  interrupted 
sutures  of  silk-worm  gut. 

Madelung's  Operation. — This .  operation  consists  in  stripping 
and  excising  the  individual  varicosed  veins.  This  plan  is  especially 
adapted  to  those  cases  where  the  varicosities  are  fairly  definitely 
limited  to  several  larger  individual  veins.  Above  in  the  thigh,  or  in 
the  leg,  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the  internal  saphenous  or  to 
the  vein  or  veins  that  are  to  be  excised,  a  longitudinal  incision  which 
exposes  the  enlarged  varicosed  vein  is  made.  The  vein  is  picked  up, 
tied  double,  and  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The  lower  end  of 
the  vein  is  drawn  through  the  ring  of  a  blunt  dissector,  which  is  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  vein  then  separated  with  the  dissector  as 
far  as  it  can  be  reached.  As  the  venous  trunk  is  separated  and  drawn 
out  of  the  incision  its  tributaries  are  clamped  and  tied  and  cut  as 
they  are  met  with.  Having  proceeded  as  far  as  possible  along  the 
course  of  the  vein  through  tlie  first  incision,  a  second  is  made  by 
incising  the  skin  over  the  ring  of  the  dissector,  which  is  presented 
under  the  skin,  and  the  length  of  vein  which  has  already  been  isolated 
is  drawn  out  through  this  second  incision.  The  vein  may  then  be 
followed  farther  along  its  course,  making  still  a  third  incision  farther 
down  the  lo^^  if  necessary.  One  or  several  veins  mav  be  treated  in 
this  manner,  according  to  the  number  of  enlarged  venous  trunks  that 
are  present.  The  first  incision  is  usually  placed  about  the  middle  of 
the  thi*j:h,  and  is  two  to  three  inches  long. 

If  the  vnrii-osc  veins  arc  limited  to  the  log  a  transverse  incision 
may  he  made  which  extends  part  way  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
leg  so  as  to  expose  the  several  varicosed  veins.  The  veins  are  tied 
double  and  divided,  and  may  then  be  followed  down  the  leg  with 
the  rinir  dissector  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  above. 

Yahicosk  Ulckh. — The  ulcer  associated  with  varicose  veins  may 
be  treated  very  satisfactorily  by  surgical  operation.     After  the  veins 
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leading  up  from  the  ulcer  have  been  ligated  and  divided  according 
to  the  plans  described  above,  the  base  of  the  ulcer  is  exciged  and 
the  surface  covered  with  skin-grafts.  In  some  cases  it  is  advantageous 
to  make  an  incision  a  short  distance  below  the  ulcer  and  ligate  and 
divide  tlie  veins  that  lead  from  below,  up  to  the  ulcer. 

AMPUTATIONS,  RESECTIONS,  ETC. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Skeleton  of  the  Foot. — A  knowledge 
of  the  composition  and  articulations  of  the  skeleton  of  the  foot  is  of 


much  practical   value  lu  pcrfonning  the  various  amputations  upon 
this  part. 

The  tnrsuB  is  made  up  of  two  rows — or,  better,  two  ;;roups — of 
irregular-all  aped  boiics.  T!ie  first  row  consif=ts  of  the  os  calcis  and 
astragalu.a,  the  os  calcis  occupying  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  and  form- 
ing the  lieel,  the  astragalua  being  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  par- 
tially resting  upon  the  os  calcis  and  entering  into  the  formation  of 
the  onklc-joint.  The  anterior,  articular  surfaces  of  these  bones  are 
on  about  the  same  plane,  and  form  an  nnintcrnipfod  line  from  the 
outer  to  the  inner  s^idc  of  the  foot.    The  anterior,  nrticular  surface  of 
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the  astragalus  is  convex,  and  is  located  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of 
that  of  the  os  calcis,  which  is  rather  concave. 

The  second  group  consists  of  tlie  cuboid,  which  is  on  the  outer 
side  of  tlie  foot,  articulating  with  the  os  calcis;  the  scaphoid,  which 
is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  articulating  behind  with  the  astragalus ; 
and  the  three  cuneiforms.  This  second  group  presents  anteriorly  an 
irregular  row  of  articular  surfaces  which  is  convex  toward  the  toes, 
its  outer  end  being  about  one  inch  nearer  the  ankle-joint  than  its 
inner  end. 

We  next  come  to  the  metatarsal  bones,  five  in  number,  which 
articulate  as  follows:  The  two  outer,  those  of  the  little  toe  and  tlie 
fourth,  with  the  cuboid;  the  third,  middle  one,  with  the  external 
cuneiform;  the  second  with  the  middle  cuneiform;  and  the  first, 
that  of  the  big  toe,  with  the  internal  cuneiform.  The  base  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone  presents  a  prominent  tuberosity,  which  pro- 
jects outward  and  is  easily  felt  underneath  the  skin;  this  is  an  im- 
portant surgical  guide.  The  second  metatarsal  bone  is  characterized 
by  its  base  projecting  backward,  into  the  tarsus,  beyond  the  bases  of 
the  adjoining  metatarsal  bones;  so  that  the  tarso-mctatarsal  artic- 
ular line  is  interrupted  at  this  point. 

We  therefore  have  an  articular  junction  between  the  os  calcis  and 
astragalus  behind  and  the  cuboid  and  scaphoid  in  front,  which  we 
might  call  the  Chopart  joint.  Through  this  we  do  the  Chopart 
amputation.  The  inner  end  of  the  scaphoid  presents  a  prominent 
tubcropity,  which  is  readily  felt  beneath  the  skin  just  below  and  in 
front  of  the  tip  of  the  inner  malleolus;  this  tubercle  is  the  guide  to 
the  inner  end  of  the  Chopart  joint,  the  outer  end  of  the  joint  being 
located  one  thumb's  breadth  behind  the  tuberosity  which  marks  the 
base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

'^riic  articular  line  bet  ween  the  tarsus  lii-liind  and  the  metatarsus 
in  front  njight  be  called  the  Lisfranc  junction.  This  line  is  curved, 
with  its  convexity  forward  toward  the  toes.  The  outer  end  of  the 
junction  corresponds  to  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little 
toe,  whicli  j)roscnts  a  prominent  tuberosity  that  may  be  readily  felt 
and  which  is  the  <ruide  to  the  joint.  The  inner  end  of  the  Lisfranc 
junction  is  lower  than  the  outer,  being  about  one  inch  nearer  the  toes, 
and  may  bo  located  two  fingers'  breadth  in  front  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  scaphoid. 

'Vhr  lin<»  of  the  Lisfranc  articulation  is  interru])tod  by  the  pro- 
jection oi  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  hone  rather  less  than  one- 
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fourth  inch  farther  into  the  tafsus  than  the  third  metatarsal^  and  again 
by  the  fact  that  the  articulation  between  the  first  metatarsal  (big 
toe)  and  the  internal  cuneiform  is  about  half  an  inch  lower^  nearer 
the  toe^  than  that  between  the  second  metatarsal  and  the  middle 
cuneiform. 

ExARTicuLATiON  OF  THE  Bio  ToE.  Ovol  Method, — ^The  toe  is 
seized  with  the  left  hand  and  a  dorsal  incision  made  upon  the  head 
(lower  extremity)  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  commencing  about  one-half 
inch  above  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint;  this  incision  is  carried 
straight  down  to  a  point,  about  one-half  inch  beyond  the  web  of  the 
toe  and  then  around  the  toe,  cutting  everything  to  the  bone. 

One  should  remember  that  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
big  toe  is  large  and  requires  a  considerable  flap  to  cover  it.  The  cor- 
ners of  the  flap  are  seized  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
and  the  flap  dissected  away  from  the  bone.  Flexing  the  toe,  the 
joint  is  opened  upon  its  dorsal  aspect,  the  lateral  ligaments  being 
divided,  while  the  toe  is  pulled  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other, 
and  finally  the  remaining  attached  soft  parts  are  separated,  cutting 
close  to  the  bone  and  from  within  outward.  Spurting  vessels  are 
clamped  and  tied  and  the  wound  closed  with  four  or  five  interrupted 
catgut  sutures.  A  small  drain  may  be  left  in  situ  for  two  days.  Am- 
putation of  the  other  toes  is  done  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  above. 

EXARTICDLATION  OF  THE  BiQ  TOE,  WITH  REMOVAL  OF  THE  FiRST 

Metatarsal  Bone. — An  incision  is  made  which  begins  just  above  the 
tarso-meta tarsal  joint,  articulation  of  the  metatarsal  with  the  internal 
cuneiform,  which  is  located  about  one  finger^s  breadth  below  the 
tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid,  and  this  is  carried  down,  upon  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  foot,  to  the  web  of  the  toe,  at  which  point  it  is  carried, 
in  the  form  of  an  oval,  around  the  toe  (see  Fig.  355).  This  incision, 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  reaches  to  the  bone.  The  edges  of  the 
incision  are  drawn  apart  with  retractors,  and  the  soft  parts  separated 
from  the  metatarsal  bone,  after  which  the  joint  above,  between  the 
metatarsal  and  internal  cuneiform  bones,  is  opened  and  the  meta- 
tarsal enucleated  out  of  its  bed  of  soft  parts,  cutting  with  the  edge 
of  the  knife  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  tendons  of  tlie  hip:  toe  are  cut  short  above  at  the  level  of  the 
tarso-nict.ntarsal  joint.  It  is  unnecessary  to  use  a  tourniquet  in  this 
amputation.  Si)iirtin<jr  vossols  are  cauglit  and  tied,  and  after  the  bleed- 
ing has  been  chocked  the  wound  is  closo<l  with  several  interrupted 
catgut  sutures.     '11  le  incision  may  he  placed  upon  the  side  of  the  foot 
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instead  of  npon  the  doreum ;  this  is  bef^ter  for  drainage,  but  the  scar 
is  not  so  well  located. 

EXABTICULATION  OP  THE  LITTLE  ToE. — AmputatioQ  of  the  little 
toe  and  its  metatarsal  bone  may  be  done  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
preceding. 

Foe  Bdnion  {Hallux  Valgus). — This  condition  consisits  in 
a  prominent  angulation  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  first 
(big)  toe  due  to  the  displacement  outward,  toward  the  middle  line 


of  tile  foot,  of  the  big  i"C-  The  inner  portion  of  the  head  of  the 
first  nictntarsn]  bono  and  the  correspond inp;  portion  of  the  articular 
s^iirfneo  of  the  first  phalanx  {iradiially  beeomc  hypertrophied,  with 
the  result  tliat  the  correspond  in  <r  articular  surfaces  of  the  two  bones 
ns^uMie  a  plnni''  wliicli  is  oblique  to  the  lonj;  nxos  of  the  bones,  and 
(Inis  the  iiltereil  position  nf  t!ie  toe  bcrnnies  permanent.  A  bursa  is  , 
prinliiiilly  ilrvclopeil  over  the  proiiuTient  angle.  This  bursa  is 
pfTiiliiirly  subject  to  liniisinfr.  pressure,  iittueks  nf  acute  inflammation, 
,■!(■..  .iiiil  m.iv  he  Ihe  source  of  imieb  imiii  and  diseonifort.  Osteotomy 
of  ibe  distill  I'.iil  of  the  iiielnlarsiil  huiie.  or  ns.-ction  of  the  head  of 
(lie  bone,  miiv  In;  necessarv  to  correel  the  cim.litioii. 
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Osteotomy  of  the  First  Metatarsal  Bone. — The  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  big  toe  is  divided  at  a  point  just  posterior  to  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity (head).  A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  upon  the  inner  side 
of  the  foot.  The  incision  is  about  one  inch  long  and  is  placed  just 
posterior  to  the  location  of  the  metatarsophalangeal  joint,  so  as  to 
expose  the  anterior  end  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  The  incision 
is  placed  nearer  the  dorsal  than  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot 
(this  position  is  better  for  the  scar  that  results)  and  penetrates 
through  all  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  bone.  The  osteotome,  chisel, 
is  introduced  in  the  incision  down  to  the  bone.  The  chisel  is  turned 
so  that  its  edge  occupies  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  metatarsal  bone,  and  rests  firmly^  upon  the  bone  about  one- 
half  inch  behind  its  articular  end.  The  bone  is  divided  at  this  point 
with  several  blows  of  the  mallet.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  more 
satisfactory  to  resect  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  the  bone  instead  of 
making  the  simple  linear  osteotomy  described  above.  The  toe  is 
then  restored  to  its  natural  straight  position.  The  incision  is  closed 
without  drainage,  dressings  applied,  and  the  foot  placed  in  plaster 
of  Paris.  It  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  divide  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  proprius  hallucis  if  it  has  become  relatively  so  short 
that  it  interferes  with  the  proper  reposition  of  the  toe. 

According  to  Mayo  bunion  is  corrected  by  excising  the  bursa  and 
resecting  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone.  The  raw  end  of  tlie 
metatarsal  bone  is  then  covered  over  by  turning  a  piece  of  the  synovial 
lining  of  the  bunion  into  the  joint.  A  portion  of  the  bursa  is  left 
for  this  purpose.    In  this  way  ankylosis  of  the  joint  is  prevented. 

For  Hammbr-Tob. — This  condition  can  be  corrected  as  a  rule 
by  subcutaneous  division  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  affected  toe 
and  by  forcibly  extending  the  toe.  After  the  tendons  have  been 
divided  and  the  toe  straightened  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the 
skin  on  the  under,  flexor,  side  of  the  toe  is  so  tense  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  incise  it.  A  V-shaped  incision  with  the  point  of  the  V 
upward,  toward  the  web  of  the  toe  is  made.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  have  an  open  wound  which  heals  by  granulation. 

This  condition  may  also  be  corrected  by  resecting  the  articular 
end  of  one  of  the  phalaiiL^es  of  the  afTectcd  joint.  Tlie  articulation 
can  he  reached  through  an  incision  upon  its  dorsal  aspect.  I'he  joint 
is  o])enod  and  one  end  of  cither  one  or  the  other  phahmx  roscctcd.  It 
will  1)0  necessary  in  these  cases,  also,  to  divide  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
affected  toe. 
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For  Ingrowing  Toe-nail.  Removal  of  the  Offending  Half 
of  the  Nail. — This  operation  is  done  under  local  cocain  anteethe- 
Bift.  A  rubber  band  is  tied  tight  around  the  root  of  the  toe  for  the 
purpose  of  coufining  the  cocain  to  this  part  and  in  order  to  control 
the  hemorrhage.  The  end  of  a  sharp-pointed  scissors  is  pushed  under 
the  nail  and  down  the  middle,  as  far  as  the  root,  and  with  this  the  nail 
is  split.  The  half  of  the  nail  which  is  to  be  removed  is  then  grasped 
with  an  artery  forceps  and  torn  away  from  the  matrii. 

Cotting  Operation. — Cocatn  antestheBia.  A  rubber  band  is  tied 
around  the  root  of  the  toe.  The  soft  parts,  corresponding  to  the 
affected  side  of  the  toe,  are  transfixed  witha  long,  narrow-bladed  knife 


and  cxuised.  The  incision  should  extend  backward  well  beyond  the 
root  of  the  nail.  In  addition,  tiic  cnrresjionding  half  of  the  nail  may  be 
removed  as  described  above.  The  blocling  digital  branch  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  toe  may  be  damped  and  tied.  Although  a  snug  band- 
age and  elevation  of  the  limb  usually  puflico  to  control  the  hemorrhage, 
.still  it  is  wise  to  ligate  the  bleeding  point.  The  raw  surfaces  are  dis- 
iiifi'ctcd  and  covered  with  a  wad  of  gauKc  and  a  bandage  applied. 

.VMI'ITATION    TIlROrilll    TII1C    TAItSO-MlCT.VTAHSAL    ARTICULATION 

(l.isriiANc). — ,\  tourniquet  is  applied  j'nst  iibove  the  knee.  The  right 
f(K)t,  tor  ('\auiple.  Tbc  foot  Flioidd  extend  over  the  end  of  the  table. 
Tin;  guiili's  to  the  Lii'franc  joint  arc,  on  t!ii;  oulcr  side  of  the  foot,  the 
prciiiiiicnl  bus.'  of  the  fifth  nieiatiirsul  itonc  (lilt!.'  toe)  and,  on  the 
iniuT  si.le.  the  ba-^^e  of  the  first  mdafni-sal  (big  Im^)  winch  is  located 
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a  finger's  breadth  in  front  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid.  The 
lower  part  of  the  foot  is  grasped  in  the  left  hand  (the  palm  of  the 
hand  applied  to  the  sole  of  the  foot),  with  the  thumb  upon  the  outer 
guide  and  the  index  finger  upon  the  inner  guide,  and  a  curved 
incision,  with  its  convexity  downward  toward  the  toes,  is  then  made ; 
this  incision  extends  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  from  its  outer 
to  its  inner  border,  commencing  and  ending  a  little  below  the  level 
of  the  joint,  so  that  when  the  skin  retracts  it  will  not  leave  the  ends 
of  the  bones  protruding  beyond  the  edge  of  the  flap  (see  Pig.  339). 
An  incision  is  then  carried  down,  along  the  outer  and  inner  borders  of 
the  foot,  from  either  end  of  the  dorsal  incision,  as  far  as  the  web  of  the 
toes. 

The  short  flap  which  has  been  marked  out  upon  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  is  dissected  back  to  the  level  of  the  articulation  and  should 
include  only  the  integument  and  the  subcutaneous  fat. 

Now,  forcibly  flexing  the  foot,  the  extensor  tendons  on  the  dor- 
sum are  divided  to  the  bone  and  the  point  of  the  knife  inserted  into 
the  joint  behind  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  and 
this  joint  thus  opened.  The  knife  is  then  carried  inward  across  the 
foot,  remembering  that  the  line  of  the  joint  is  not  straight,  but  con- 
vex, the  convexity  being  directed  forward  toward  the  toes. 

When  we  reach  the  point  where  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  second  toe  projects  into  the  tarsus,  the  edge  of  the  knife  is 
turned  backward  toward  the  ankle  for  about  one-fourth  inch,  and 
then,  again  turning  it  inward,  the  joint  between  the  base  of  the 
second  metatarsal  and  the  middle  cuneiform  is  opened.  The  edge  of 
the  knife  is  then  turned  forward  toward  the  toes,  and  carried  in  this 
direction  for  about  one-half  inch,  in  order  to  reach  the  level  of  the 
joint  between  the  first  metatarsal  (big  toe)  and  the  internal  cunei- 
form, which  is  then  also  opened. 

Flexing  the  foot  still  more  forcibly,  thus  causing  the  joint  to 
gape  widely,  the  metatarsus,  the  portion  of  the  foot  which  is  to  be 
amputated,  is  freed  with  the  point  of  the  scalpel  upon  its  deep  planUir 
aspecf,  and  then,  with  the  long  knife,  and  cutting  close  to  the  bone, 
all  the  soft  parts  are  separated  upon  the  plantar  aspect  of  the  foot 
down  to  the  webs  of  the  toes,  at  which  point  the  long  plantar  flap  is 
cut  from  within  outward  and  the  amputation  is  complete. 

it  will  be  necessary  to  clamp  and  tie  the  dorsalis  pedis  upon  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  foot,  near  the  inner  border,  and  in  the  large 
plantar  flap  the  branches  of  the  plantar  arch. 
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We  have  upon  the  dorsum  a  short,  semilunar  flap  which  is  com- 
posed of  skin  and  fat  only,  and  upon  the  plantar  aspect  a  long  flap 
composed  of  all  the  structures  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  edges  of 
these  flaps  are  brought  together  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

In  amputating  the  left  foot  it  is  grasped  in  the  same  way  by  the 
operator,  indicating  the  bony  guides  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  the 
incision  being  made  from  the  inner  toward  the  outer  border  of  the 
foot. 

Amputation  through  the  Medio-tarsal  Joint  (Chopart). — 
The  tourniquet  is  placed  around  the  limb  above  the  knee-joint.  The 
right  foot,  for  example.  The  foot  extends  over  the  end  of  the  table. 
The  guide  to  the  Chopart  joint,  on  the  inner  side  of  thei  foot,  is  the 
tubercle  of  the  scaphoid ;  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  we  measure  a 
thumb's  breadth  behind  the  tuberosity  which  marks  the  base  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone,  in  order  to  locate  the  outer  end  of  the  joint. 
The  foot  is  grasped  with  the  left  hand,  as  described  in  the  Lisfranc, 
the  index  finger  on  the  inner  guide,  tubercle  of  scaphoid,  and  the 
thumb  marking  the  level  of  the  joint  externally. 

As  in  the  Lisfranc,  a  short  anterior  flap  is  marked  out  by  making 
a  dorsal  incision,  curved,  with  the  convexity  forward  toward  the  toes. 
This  incision  commences  at  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  rather  in 
front  of  the  line  of  the  joint  (nearer  the  toes)  and  ends  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  foot,  likewise  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  joint  (see  Pig.  339). 
From  either  end  of  this  dorsal  incision  a  lateral  incision  is  carried 
fonvard,  along  either  border  of  the  foot,  toward  the  toes. 

The  short  anterior  flap  is  now  seized  and,  including  only  the 
skin  and  fat,  is  reflected  back  a  little  beyond  the  line  of  the  joint. 
Forcibly  flexing  the  foot,  the  medio- tarsal  joint  is  then  opened,  from 
within  outward,  by  inserting  the  point  of  the  knife  into  the  joint 
immediately  behind  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  so  as  to  enter  be- 
tween this  bone  and  the  head  of  the  astragalus;  thcai,  continuing 
outward  toward  the  outer  border  of  tiie  foot,  the  joint  between  the 
cuboid  and  the  os  calcis  is  opened,  care  being  taken  not  to  enter, 
by  niislake,  the  joint  between  the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis. 

Flexing  the  foot  still  more  forcihiy,  and  thus  causing  the  opened 
joint  lo  gape,  the  plantar  ligaments,  which  bind  the  bones  together, 
are  divided  with  the  scalpel,  and  then  a  long  knife  is  introduced 
into  the  joint  and  the  long  plantar  flap  cut  with  a  sawing  motion, 
the  (Ml«:e  c>f  the  knife  being  applied  close  lo  the  bones,  thus  separat- 
ing all    the  j)lantar  soft   parts   from   the  bones  as  far  down  as  the 
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heads  of  the  metatarBal  bones,  wh^rCj  with  a  cut  from  witliin  out- 
ward, the  long  plantar  flap  is  completed. 


Fig.  Ml,— Rlfthl  Fi 


Tt  is  ni'ci.'warv  to  catch  the  stimip  of  the  Jorpalis  pedis  near 
tliG  inner  ^ide  of  tlie  Tnol,  upon  the  dorsal  surfiicc,  and  tlic  brnnclR-s 
of  the  ptunlar  ardi   in  tlic  Ion;;  posterior  flap.     The  dorsal  Hap  is 
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shorty  and  consists  of  skin  and  fat;  the  plantar  flap  is  long,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  soft  parts  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  edges  of  the 
flaps  are  united  with  several  interrupted  catgut  or  silkworm-gut 
sutures. 

In  operating  upon  the  left  foot  it  is  grasped  by  the  surgeon  in 
the  same  way,  the  incision  marking  out  the  dorsal  flap  being  made 
from  the  inner  toward  the  outer  border  of  the  foot. 

Owing  to  the  action  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  the  stump  which  re- 
sults is  very  apt,  after  a  time,  to  become  extended  at  the  ankle-joint ; 
in  order  to  avoid  this  the  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  has  been 
recommended.  This,  however,  helps  but  little,  and  many  surgeons 
have  discarded  this  method  of  amputation  entirely. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Ankle-joint. — The  ankle-joint  is  formed 
by  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  and  the  astragalus.  The 
lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  bound  together  by  the  so-called 
interosseous  ligament,  thus  forming  an  arched  concavity  into  which 
the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  is  received.  The  outer  por- 
tion of  the  tibio-fibular  arch  is  formed  by  the  external  malleolus 
(lower  end  of  fibula),  which  extends  a  finger's  breadth  lower  than 
the  inner  malleolus;  the  vault  and  inner  buttress  of  the  arch  are 
formed  by  the  lower  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  and  the  inner 
malleolus.  The  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  is  broader  in  front  than 
behind. 

The  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  presents  an  upper, 
smooth  surface,  which  slopes  downward  and  backward  and  which  is 
also  wider  in  front  than  behind,  and  is  continuous,  on  each  side,  with 
a  lateral,  smooth  facet  for  articulation  with  the  inner  and  outer 
malleoli. 

The  joint  is  provided  with  a  capsular  Hfiament,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  several  separate  portions.  Behind,  it  is 
very  thin  and  membranous,  but  is  thicker  in  front  and  upon  the 
sides. 

Tho  capsule  is  attached  above,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  to  the 
niar<:in  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  on  the  sides  to  the  margins  of  the 
inner  and  outer  malleoli;  below  it  is  attached  to  tlie  adjacent  rough 
surface  of  tlu*  astra<ralus  and  the  os  caleis,  some  of  the  fibers  on  the 
inner  side  exten(lin<r  fonvard  to  the  scaphoid. 

The  joint  is  j)r(>vi<le(l  with  a  synovial  membrane,  which  is  applied 
to  the  inner  asju'ct  of  the  capsular  ligament. 
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EXARTICULATION  OF  THE  FOOT  AT  THE  AnKLB- JOINT  (SyME). — 

The  right  foot,  for  example.  The  foot  should  extend  over  the  end  of 
the  table,  and  is  grasped  by  the  operator  with  the  left  hand.  An  in- 
cision is  made  which  commences  upon  the  external  malleolus,  just 
above  its  tip,  and  which  is  carried  straight  downward  and  around  the 
sole  of  the  foot  and  thence  upward  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  internal 
malleolus;  this  incision  reaches  to  the  bone  throughout  its  course. 
A  second  incision  is  made  which  passes  across  the  front  of  the  ankle- 
joint  through  the  skin,  joining  the  ends  of  the  first  incision. 

Having  incised  the  integument  upon  the  front  of  the  ankle, 
the  extensor  tendons,  etc.,  are  exposed;  these  are  divided  and  the 
ankle-joint  entered  by  cutting  through  the  anterior  ligament.  In 
doing  this  one  should  not,  by  mistake,  enter  the  joint  between  the 
head  of  the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid. 

After  the  anterior  ligament  has  been  freely  divided  the  foot  is 
strongly  flexed,  and  then  the  lateral  ligament,  upon  each  side,  is 
divided  close  to  the  bone.  The  joint  now  gapes,  and  while  a  con- 
stantly increasing  traction  is  made  upon  the  foot  the  tendons  of  the 
peronei  are  cut  on  the  outer  side  and  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis 
posticus,  etc.,  on  the  inner  side. 

Cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone,  the  os 
calcis  is  then  dissected  out  of  its  bed,  drawing  the  foot  first  to  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other  as  this  dissection  progresses,  and  occa- 
sionally searching  with  the  finger  for  resisting  bands,  etc.,  that  inter- 
fere with  the  enucleation  of  the  bone.  One  should  avoid  button- 
holing the  flap,  especially  as  the  back  part  of  the  os  calcis  is  reached 
and  as  the  attachment  of  the  tendo  Achillis  is  being  separated  from 
the  bone;  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  in  the  inner  side  of  the  flap 
may  also  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the 
bone. 

After  the  os  calcis  has  been  thus  enucleated  from  the  soft  parts 
of  the  heel  and  the  foot  removed,  the  flap  is  turned  up  and  dissected 
away  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, in  order  to  make  way  for  the  application  of  the  saw.  A  thin 
slice  of  the  lower  end  of  tlie  tibia  and  the  malleoli  are  then  removed. 
The  anterior  tibial  and  the  internal  and  external  plantar  vessels  are 
ligated  and  tlie  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  nerves  drawn  down  and 
cut  short,  as  are  also  the  ends  of  any  divided  tendons  that  present 
themselves,  and  the  wound  then  closed  with  interrupted  catgut 
sutures. 
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If  a  drain  is  used,  this  may  emerge  through  a  small  longitudinal 
incision,  which  is  made  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  flap  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  Koenig  recommends  suture  of 
the  divided  anterior  tendons  to  the  qdge  of  the  lower,  turned-up 
flap. 

Upon  the  left  foot  the  incision  would  be  made  from  the  tip  of 
the  internal  malleolus  around  the  sole  of  the  foot,  terminating  just 
above  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus. 

EXARTICULATION  OP  THE  FOOT  AT  THE  AnKLE-JOINT  (  PiROGOFF)  . 

— ^The  incisions  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  operation — the  Syme. 
After  the  ankle-joint  has  been  freely  opened,  the  soft  .parts  are 
separated  from  the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis  backward,  beyond  the 
incision  that  passes  through  the  sole  of  the  foot,  as  far  as  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  upper  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus.  The 
soft  parts  being  then  retracted,  the  saw  is  applied  to  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  OS  calcis  and  the  bone  cut  square  through  upon  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  its  long  axis,  and  corresponding  to  the  incision  that 
passes  through  the  soft  parts  around  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

This  hooded  tegumentary  flap,  which  contains  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  OS  calcis,  is  now  separated  from  the  lower  margin  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  working  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bones,  and  a 
thin  slice  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  together  with  both  malleoli, 
then  sawn  off.  This  section  is  made  upon  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  long  axis  of  these  bones. 

The  anterior  tibial  and  the  internal  and  external  plantai*  arteries 
are  ligated  and  the  corresponding  nerves  are  drawn  down  and  cut 
short. 

When  the  flap  is  brought  into  position,  the  sawn  surface  of  the 
OS  calcis  and  the  sawn  surface  of  the  tibia  are  apposed;  the  edges 
of  the  wound  are  united  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

If  drainage  is  desired,  it  may  be  provided  by  making  a  small 
longitudinal  opening  in  the  posterior  j)art  of  the  flap  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  tcndo  Achillis.  If  the  traction  of  the  tendo  Acliillis  upon 
the  segment  of  the  os  calcis  which  is  loft  in  the  flap  is  considerable, 
the  tendon  niav  be  divided  subcutaneouslv. 

Koonig  advises  suture  of  the  ends  of  the  cut  anterior  tendons 
to  the  0(1  i:o  of  the  turned-up  flap  to  prevent  these  tendons  retracting 
up  the  loir,  and  also  to  hold  the  flap  in  position. 

The  sawn  surfaces  of  the  bones  arc  usuallv  easilv  retained  in 
apposition  by    the   bandage   and   dressings,   especially   if   the    tendo 
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Fig.  344.— Right  Foot,  Inner  Side.  A,  astragalus;  C,  os  calcis;  8,  sca- 
phoid; TAt  tendo  Achlllis.  Dotted  lines  show  lines  of  section  through  th« 
bones  in  Pirogoff's  amputation. 


Fig.  345.— Right  Foot,  Inner  Side.    Dotted  lines  show  section  through 

bones.    Giinthcr's  modification. 


Fig.  346.— Right  Foot,  Inner  Side.     Dotted  lines  show  section  through 

bones.     Le  Fort's  modification. 
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Achillis  has  been  divided.  Some  surgeons  prefer  to  fix  the  segment 
of  the  OS  calcis  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  by  driving  a  nail  through 
the  08  calcis  into  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia. 

G-Unthers  Modification  of  Pirogoff's  Operation, — The  incision 
across  the  front  of  the  ankle  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  opera- 
tion; the  lower  incision,  which  passes  through  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
instead  of  passing  vertically  downward  is  directed  obliquely  down- 
ward and  forward;  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  this  incision  passes 
just  behind  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid,  and  a  similar  obliquity  is  also 
observed  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  the  incision  striking  just 
behind  the  tuberosity  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal.  The  soft 
parts  are  dissected  back,  away  from  the  bones,  for  a  short  distance,  and, 
as  in  the  previous  operation,  the  ankle-joint  is  freely  opened  and  the 
saw  applied  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis  behind  the  astragalus 
and  the  os  calcis  sawn  through,  not  straight  down  as  in  the  Pirogoflf, 
but  obliquely  downward  and  forward  so  as  to  end  just  behind  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  os  calcis. 

The  soft  parts  are  then  separated  from  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  and,  being  well  retracted,  the  lower  ends  of  these  bones 
are  sawn  off  obliquely  from  behind  forward  and  downward. 

The  sawn  surface  of  the  os  calcis  is  now  applied  to  the  sawn  sur- 
face of  the  tibia  without  any  rotation,  and  thus  division  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  is  avoided,  and,  further,  that  part  of  the  stump  which  sup- 
ports the  weight  and  is  applied  to  the  ground  corresponds  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  integument  covering  it. 

After  the  vessels  have  been  ligated  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
brought  together  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures.  It  may  be  wise  to 
fix  the  stump  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  lower  surface  of- the  tibia  with  a 
nail,  which  is  driven  through  the  os  calcis  into  the  lower  end  of 
the  tibia,  previously  making  a  small  incision  in  the  skin  to  allow  the 
nail  to  be  introduced.  Drainage  may  be  provided  as  in  the  preceding 
operations. 

Le  Forf's  Mollification  of  IHrogoff's  Amputation. — A  slightly 
curved  dorsal  incision  is  made  across  the  foot,  corresponding  to  the 
Chopart  joint,  commencing  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  one  inch 
bolow  and  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus  and  ending  on 
the  inner  side  of  tlie  foot  at  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid.  A  second 
incision,  passin<:  obliquely  forward,  is  made  through  the  sole  of  the 
foot  as  in  GUnther's  operation,  uniting  the  ends  of  the  dorsal  in- 
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cision.  The  integument  is  then  dissected  back,  and  the  ankle-joint, 
under  forcible  flexion,  widely  opened  as  in  the  Pirogoff. 

The  upper  third  of  the  os  calcis,  through  a  plane  parallel  with 
the  long  axis  of  the  bone,  is  sawn  off;  this  section  through  the  os 
calcis  commences  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  bone,  after  first  sepa- 
rating the  soft  parts  and  the  tendo  Achillis  sufficiently  to  apply  the 
saw,  and  passes  forward  through  the  bone  as  far  as  the  Chopart 
joint  (articulation  between  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid).  The  foot  is 
then  removed,  leaving  the  remains  of  the  os  calcis,  with  the  tendo 
Achillis  attached,  in  the  flap.  The  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
after  proper  separation  and  retraction  of  the  soft  parts,  are  then 
sawn  off.  The  sawn  surfaces  are  apposed  and  the  wound  closed.  This 
is  a  rather  difficult  operation  to  perform. 

Amputation  of  the  Leg. — The  leg  may  be  amputated  at  any  point 
up  to  the  level  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  With  a  view  to  the  use 
of  an  artificial  limb,  one  should  make  an  effort  to  save  the  knee-joint 
and  as  much  of  the  length  of  the  leg  as  possible. 

In  amputating  the  leg  we  may  use  flaps  of  different  length,  a 
long  anterior  and  a  short  posterior,  or  the  reverse,  and  the  flaps  may 
consist  of  the  integument  only  or  may  include  the  muscular  tissue  as 
well.  The  circular  method  may  also  be  used  here,  a  flap  of  integument 
being  turned  back  like  a  cuff  to  the  point  where  the  muscle  and  bone 
are  to  be  divided,  and  if  necessary,  owing  to  the  bulging  of  the  muscles 
of  the  calf,  the  circular  tegumentary  flap  may  be  split,  on  one  or  both 
sides,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  reflection. 

It  seems  to  me  that  lateral  skin-flaps  of  equal  length,  cut  in  such 
fashion  as  to  bring  the  suture  line  behind  the  end  of  the  bone,  is 
the  preferable  operation, — the  so-called  lateral  hooded  flap, — ^yet  we 
should  not  commit  ourselves  to  any  particular  method,  but  take  the 
flaps  as  best  we  can  when,  thereby,  more  of  the  length  of  the  limb 
can  be  saved. 

Amputation  of  the  Leo  with  IjAtbral  Hooded  FiiAPs. — The 
tourniquet  is  placed  above  the  knee.  The  patient  lies  with  the  leg  pro- 
jecting over  the  end  of  the  table  and  steadied  by  an  assistant,  who 
grasps  it  by  the  foot  and  elevates  it.  We  must  first  decide  upon  the 
point  at  which  the  bones  are  to  be  divided,  and  then  make  our  fiaps  ac- 
cordingly (see  Fig.  3-lT).  Tlic  incision  is  conimoneed  on  the  front  of 
the  limb,  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  level  at  which  the  bones  are 
to  be  divided  and  just  to  the  outer  side  of  the  sharp  anterior  border 
of  the  tibia ;  from  this  point  the  incision  curves  downward  and  back- 
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ward  around  either  side  of  the  leg,  approaching  the  middle  line  on 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  limb,  where  it  is  carried  upward^  in  the 
middle  line,  to  a  point  opposite  the  level  at  which  the  bones  are  to  be 
divided.  This  incision  extends  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat 
down  to,  but  not  including,  the  deep  fascia. 

Each  of  the  lateral  flaps  thus  marked  out  should  correspond  in 
length  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  limb,  adding  one-third  to  allow 


Fig.  oiT.— Amputation  of  L(>g.     Hooded  flap  of  kRId  and  fat  turned  tMck. 
Arrow  tihows  level  at  which  boncH  are  to  bo  dividtd. 

for  n'traction.     'Flic  l(Miij:tli  of  t\w  flap  is  measured  from  the  level 
at  which  tlio  holies  are  to  bo  (lividi'd. 

The  c'(l»:c  of  the  flap  i.<  seized  with  the  fingerp,  and,  making 
stroiiL''  tra<  tion,  it  is  separated  from  the  deep  fascia,  taking  all  the 
snheiitaneons  fat  with  it  and  cutting  with  lonc^  sweeps  of  the  knife, 
its  (mIitc  iM'inir  always  direetrd  toward  tlie  deep  fascia  in  order  to 
avoid  cntlinL'  the  small  vessels  that  ramify  in  the  fat  and  supply  the 
int<*<rnnu'nt.  In  reflecting:  the  flap  we  should  work  evenly  around 
tlio  whole  circumference  of  tlie  limb. 
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After  the  flaps  have  been  turned  back  as  far  as  the  level  at 
which  the  bones  are  to  be  sawn  through,  and  while  they  are  thus  held 
by  an  assistant,  the  muscles  are  divided  with  a  long  knife,  down  to 
the  bone,  with  one  clean,  circular  sweep.  The  muscular  tissue  be- 
tween the  bones  may  be  divided  with  a  narrow,  double-edged  knife 
or  with  a  scalpel  and  the  periosteum  then  incised  to  make  way  for 
the  saw. 

The  heel  of  the  saw  is  firmly  placed  upon  the  edge  of  the  tibia 
and,  drawing  back,  a  groove  is  made  in  which  the  saw  works  easily. 
When  the  tibia  is  partly  sawn  through  the  fibula  may  be  engaged 
in  order  to  complete  the  division  of  both  bones  simultaneously. 

The  use  of  the  three-tailed  cloth  retractor  may  be  dispensed 
with,  as  the  assistant  can  better,  with  his  hands  or  with  sharp  re- 
tractors, hold  the  divided  muscles  out  of  the  way  of  the  saw. 

While  the  bones  arc  being  sawn  the  limb  is  supported  below, 
that  its  weight  may  not  prematurely  break  the  bones  before  their 
section  with  the  saw  has  been  completed. 

The  prominent  anterior  angle  of  the  tibia  may  be  sawn  off  or 
chiseled  away,  although  this  is  probably  an  unnecessary  step,  espe- 
cially if  the  flaps  are  sufiBcicntly  long.  The  end  of  the  fibula  may 
be  cut  a  little  shorter  with  the  bone-forceps.  In  shortening  the 
fibula  one  should  not  use  the  straight  bone-forceps,  as  they  rather 
crush  and  splinter  the  shaft  of  the  bone;  it  is  better  to  do  this  by 
taking  several  bites  with  a  sharp  rongeur. 

Before  removing  the  tourniquet  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  vessels  are  clamped  and  tied.  The  anterior  tibial  is  found 
upon  the  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane  between  the  bones; 
the  anterior  tibial  nerve  may  be  pulled  down  and  cut  short  at  the 
same  time.  The  posterior  tibial  vessels  are  located  in  the  back  of 
the  stump,  on  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg,  beneath  the  gastrocnemius 
and  solcus  muscles;  the  ]ar<]:c  nerve  which  accompanies  tliesc  vessels 
may  he  pulled  down  and  cut  short.  The  peroneal  branch  of  tlie 
posterior  tibial  artery,  which  is  found  just  behind  the  fibula,  should 
also  be  tied.  After  the  tourniquet  has  been  removed,  any  remaining 
vessels  that  bleed  may  be  caught  and  tied.  The  edges  of  the  flaps 
are  joined  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  leaving  a  drain  which 
emerges  posteriorly.  When  the  suture  is  complete,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  suture  line  is  located  behind  the  end  of  the  tihia  and  thus 
out  of  the  way  of  pressure. 
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Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Knee-joint. — The  knee-joint  is  made 
up  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  and 
the  patella.  The  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  expanded  and  rather 
cuboidal  in  form,  having  two  prominent  condyles  which  project  back- 
ward beyond  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 

The  inner  condyle,  when  the  femur  is  held  perpendicularly,  is 
seen  to  extend  lower  than  the  outer  and  is  also  rather  narrower  than 
the  outer.  The  inferior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  condyles  are 
smooth,  rounded,  and  covered  with  cartilage;  this  smooth  articular 
surface  is  also  continued  upward  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur,  extending  rather  higher  externally  than 
internally,  and  is  limited  externally  by  a  prominent  ridge. 

Behind,' between  the  projecting  condyles,  there  is  a  space  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  thumb,  known  as  the  intercondyloid 
notch;  to  the  contiguous, surfaces  of  this  notch  the  crucial  ligaments 
are  attached. 

The  inner  condyle  presents  upon  its  inner  surface  a  broad  promi- 
nence, the  inner  tuberosity,  and  to  this  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
is  attached. 

The  outer  condyle  presents  upon  its  outer  surface  a  prominent 
tubercle,  which  is  located  a  little  behind  *the  center,  and  to  this  is 
attached  the  external  lateral  ligament.  Immediately  below  this  tu- 
bercle there  is  a  smooth  groove  in  which  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus 
muscle  is  lodged. 

The  lower  and  posterior  portions  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
condyles  articulate  with  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia;  the  ante- 
rior portion  articulates  with  the  patella.  The  relation  of  these 
articular  surfaces  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  upper  end  of  the  tibia  presents  a  superior  surface,  which 
is  divided  into  two  lateral  concave,  rather  ovoidal  portions,  which 
articulate  with  the  coiidvles  of  the  femur,  and  an  intennediate  rough 
area  which  is  marked  by  a  prominence,  the  spinous  process,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  presents  two  prominent  tubercles  for  the  attachment 
of  the  extremities  of  the  semilunar  intonirticular  fibro-cartilages. 
This  interme<liate  space,  in  front  and  behind  the  spinous  process,  is 
rouirh  for  tiie  attachment  of  the  semilunar  cartilaires  and  the  crucial 
ligamc^nts. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  presents  a 
trian^nilar  surface,  its  base  corresponding  to  the  anterior  border  of 
the  uj)per  surface  of  the  tibia  and  its  apex  to  the  tuberosity  of  the 
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tibia.  The  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  gives  attachment  to  the  liga- 
mentum  patellse. 

The  patella  presents  a  smooth  posterior  surface,  covered  with 
cartilage,  which  articulates  with  different  parts  of  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  condyles  in  different  positions  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  upper  and  lateral  borders  of  the  patella  give  attachment  to 
the  expanded  tendon  of  the  quadriceps;  the  lower  part  of  the  poste- 
rior surface,  which  is  rough,  gives  attachment  to  the  ligamentum 
patellse.  This  ligament,  which  is  attached  below  to  the  tubercle  of 
the  tibia,  fixes  the  patella  to  this  bone. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  patella  is  smooth  and  is  covered  by 
a  fibrous  expansion  from  the  quadriceps  extensor,  and  is  separated 
from  the  integument  by  a  bursa  which,  at  times,  becomes  inflamed— 
housemaid's  knee. 

The  knee  is  provided  with  a  capsular  ligament  which  is  thin  or 
wanting  in  places,  and  is  strongly  reinforced  by  expansions  derived 
from  the  deep  fascia  (lata)  and  from  the  quadriceps  and  by  various 
accessory  ligaments. 

In  front  is  the  ligamentum  patella;.  Behind  is  the  ligament  of 
Winslow,  which  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule;  this  liga- 
ment is  strong,  and  extends  between  the  femur  and  the  tibia  and  is 
strengthened  by  bands  from  the  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus, 
which  pass  upward  and  outward  from  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia  to  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur;  it  forms  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  popliteal  space,  and  the  popliteal  vessels  lie  close  to  it. 

The  origins  of  the  gastrocnemius,  plantaris,  and  popliteus  mus- 
cles are  intimately  connected  with  the  posterior  ligament. 

Tjaterally,  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  we  have  the  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament,  which  extends  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
internal  condyle  to  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  border  of  the 
tibia,  and  upon  the  outer  side  the  external  lateral  ligament,  which 
is  attaclied  above  to  the  tubercle  on  the  external  condyle  and  below 
to  the  head  of  the  fibula.  These  lateral  ligaments  are  attaclied  be- 
hind the  center  of  the  condyles,  and  are  therefore  put  upon  the 
stretch  by  any  attempt  at  overextension  of  the  knee-joint.  The  cap- 
sule is  further  reinforced,  on  the  sides,  l)y  tlie  broad  expansions  that 
are  derived  from  tlic  quadrieeps  extensor  and  the  fascia  lata ;  these 
are  attached  to  the  Fides  of  tlie  patella. 

Witliin  the  joint  are  the  li«^anienta  alaria,  wliieh  are  simply 
redundant   folds  of  the  synovial    membrane  that  are   reflected   from 
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the  sides  of  the  patella;  these  are  prolonged  downward  and  back- 
ward as  the  ligamentum  mucosum,  which  is  attached  behind  to  the 
femur  in  the  intercondyloid  notch  between  the  condyles. 

The  crucial  ligaments,  two  in  number,  pass  between  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur  and  upper  surface  of  the  tibia,  crossing  one  an- 
other, and  help  to  fix  the  bones.  The  internal  passes  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  internal  condyle  downward,  backward,  and  outward,  and 
is  attached  to  the  rough  portion  of  tlic  upper  surface  of  the  tibia 
beliind  the  spine.  The  external  extends  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
external  condyle  downward,  forward,  and  inward  and  is  attached  to 
the  rough  space  in  front  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia. 

Within  the  joint,  interposed  between  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  femur  and  tibia,  are  the  two  Fcmilunar  fibro-cartilages,  the  in- 
ternal and  the  external.  Placed  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia, 
they  serve  to  deepen  the  concavity  which  receives  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  femur.  They  are  semilunar  in  form,  and  are  attached 
by  their  bocders  to  the  margin  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia  and 
to  the  inner  contiguous  surface  of  the  capsule;  by  their  extremities 
they  are  attached  to  the  rough  middle  portion  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  tibia  between  the  two  articular  surfaces. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint  is  very  extensive;  it 
lines  tlie  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  and  gives  off  a  large  pouch, 
wliich  extends  upward  upon  the  front  of  the  femur  beneath  the 
quadriceps  extensor;  as  the  ligamenta  alaria,  the  synovial  membrane 
is  reflected  from  tlie  sides  of  the  patella  and  is  continued  backward 
as  a  process,  the  li<ranicntum  nuicosuni,  to  the  back  of  the  femur, 
between  the  two  condyles,  where  it  is  attached.  The  synovial  mem- 
brane lines  both  surfaces  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  and  invests  the 
crucial  ligaments,  and  often  communicates  with  the  synovial  lining 
of  the  tibio-fibular  joint  and  with  the  hursic  adjacent  to  the  knee- 
joint.  It  gives  a  process  externally  which  is  found  between  the 
niaririn  of  the  external  semilunar  cartilaire  and  tendon  of  the  pop- 
litcus  nnisclc,  forming  a  bursa  for  this  tendon.  A  pad  of  fat  is 
wt'd^jjed  into  the  joint  below  Iho  palclhu  being  covered  by  the  syno- 
\ui\    inenihrane    of    the    joint    and    j)n)l(uiiied    into    the    ligamentum 


niiicosnni. 


J'lii:  r>ri{s.T:  Aikjacknt  to  tiif.  Kxi:i>.ioixt. — The  arrangement 
of  the  hnrsa*  nhont  th(»  kncH'-joinI  is  sonu'what  irre^ruhir. 

I*ost4iriorly.     On  the  outer  side:     First.     Between  the  posterior 
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part  of  the  capsule  and  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  there 
is  a  bursa  which  sometimes  communicates  with  the  joint. 

Second.  Beneath  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  there  is  a  bursa 
which  always  communicates  with  the  joint. 

Third.  Occasionally  there  is  a  bursa  between  the  tendon  of 
the  popliteus  and  the  external  lateral  ligament. 

Inner  side:  First.  Between  the  inner  head  of  tlie  gastrocnemius 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  there  is*  a  bursa  which  often 
communicates  with  the  joint  and  sends,  a  process  between  the  gas- 
trocnemius and  the  semimembranosus. 

Second.  Between  the  semimembranosus  and  the  head  of  the 
tibia. 

Third.  Occasionally  between  the  tendons  of  the  semitendinosus 
and  semimembranosus. 

Anteriorly.  First.  Between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  patella 
and  the  integument.  ' 

Secand.  Between  the  ligamentum  patellne  and  anterior  surface 
of  the  tibia  (tubercle  tibia*). 

EXARTICULATION   OF   THE   LbQ   AT   THE    KnEE-JOINT    (StEPIIEN 

Smith  Hooded  Flap)  . — The  patient  lies  upon  his  back,  with  the  leg 
overhanging  the  end  of  the  table.  One  should  remember  that  the  end 
of  the  femur  is  large  and  that  a  considerable  flap  is  required  to  cover 
it.    The  tourniquet  is  placed  above  the  knee,  high  up. 

The  incision,  which  passes  through  the  integument  and  fat  down 
to  the  deep  fascia,  commences  in  front,  one  inch  below  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia;  from  this  point  it  curves  downward  and  backward  across 
either  side  of  the  leg,  and  behind,  near  the  middle  line,  is  carried 
upward  into  the  popliteal  space  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  knee- 
joint.  Two  lateral  flaps  with  rounded  comers  are  thus  marked  out. 
One  should  avoid  making  the  flap  scant  by  getting  well  upon  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  leg  before  turning  the  incision  upward  into 
the  popliteal  space. 

This  togumentary  flap,  which  includes  the  subcutaneous  fat,  is 
now  seized  with  the  fingers  and  dissected  away  from  the  deep  fascia 
with  long  sweeps  of  the  knife,  its  edge  bein<?  directed  toward  the 
deep  fascia  so  as  not  to  cut  into  the  llap.  Considerable  traction  sliouid 
be  applied  to  the  flap  as  it  is  being  refleoted,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate its  separation  from  the  deep  fascia.  The  flap  should  be  dis- 
sected up  to  the  level  of  the  joint  all  around.  While  the  flap  is 
retracted  the  knee-joint  is  sharply  flexed  and  entered,  cutting  first 
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through  the  lower  part  of  the  ligamentum  patellae;  the  blade  of  the 
knife  is  then  introduced,  flatwise,  between  the  semilunar  fibro-earti- 
lages  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  the  cartilages  separated 
all  around  from  the  edge  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia,  so  that 
they  may  be  left  attached  in  the  stump  after  the  leg  has  been  am- 
putated. 

The  lateral  ligaments  are  cut  on  each  side,  and  with  the  limb 
still  strongly  flexed  the  attached  ends  of  the  fibro-cartilages  and  the 
crucial  ligaments  are  cut  away  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia, 
and  then,  with  a  long  knife,  the  soft  parts  behind  the  joint,  the 
posterior  ligament,  popliteal  vessels,  etc.,  and  tendons  and  muscle, 
are  cut  square  through  from  within  the  joint.  The  amputation  is 
thus  complete. 

The  popliteal  artery  and  its  vein,  which  lies  upon  (superficial 
to)  it,  are  each  seized  and  tied.  They  lie  close  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  femur.  The  popliteal  nerves  are  pulled  down  and  wcut 
short.  The  edges  of  the  flap  are  united  with  interrupted  catgut  su- 
tures, a  space  being  left  posteriorly  for  drainage. 

This  operation  gives  us  a  good,  broad,  fairly  flat  stump„  with 
the  suture  line  behind  the  extremity  of  the  bone.  The  reason  for 
leaving  the  fibro-cartilages  in  the  stump  is  that  they  tend  to  make  a 
better  base  to  the  end  of  the  femur. 

Transcondylar  Amputation  at  tub  Knee-joint  (Garden). — 
A  long  anterior  and  a  short  posterior  flap  are  made,  the  femur  being 
divided  through  the  condyles.  Both  legs  hang  over  the  end  of  the 
table,  the  one  to  be  amputated  being  extended  and  supported  by  an 
assistant,  who  grasps  the  foot.  In  amputating  the  right  limb  the 
operator  stands  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  and  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  indicates  the  points  at  which  the  incision  commences  and 
ends. 

A  long  anterior  flap  is  marked  out  by  an  incision  which  passes 
through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia. 
This  incision  comniouces  at  a  point  a  litlle  behind  the  middle  of 
the  internal  condyle  and  upon  a  level  with  the  knee-joint;  it  passes 
down  tlu'  inner  t^ide  of  the  Icir  as  far  as  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia, 
swinirs  outward  across  the  front  of  the  log,  ])assiiig  below  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia,  and  i.<  then  carried  ujjward  upon  tluj  outer  side  of  the 
leg  to  a  ]M)int  upon  the  outer  condyle  opposittj  that  at  which  the 
incision  began  upou  the  inner  condyle. 

In  operating  upon  th<*  left  leg  the  operator  may  stand  upon  the 
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inner  side  of  the  limb,  making  the  incision  from  the  outer  condyle 
around  to  the  inner.  The  corners  of  the  flap  should  he  rounded,  but 
the  flap  should  not  he  tongue-shaped. 


Fie.  34X.-Rlght  Leg,  Outer  Sld> 
putntlOD  of  the  leg.  Dotted  line  i 
outllae   or    Bkin    dap    In    Slephi 


The  cilge  of  the  anterior  flap  is  seized  with  the  fin<rers,  and  the 
flap,  c<insi?liiif;  of  the  ?k\n  and  Rubciitnnoou:'  fat,  is  dii^seoted  away 
from  the  deep  fiisria  and  reflected  as  far  ns  the  lower  liorder  of  llio 
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patella ;  in  thus  detaching  the  tegumentary  flap  the  edge  of  the  knife 
should  always  be  directed  toward  the  deep  fascia.  The  knee  is  then 
flexed  and  the  joint  opened  from  in  front  with  the  long  knife^  which 
first  divides  the  ligamentum  patellse  and  then  passes  straight  through 
the  joint,  cutting  capsule,  lateral  ligaments,  and  crucial  ligaments, 
and  emerging  through  the  structures  in  the  popliteal  space;  as  the 
knife  passes  through  the  integument  in  the  popliteal  space  the  assist- 
ant should  draw  the  soft  parts  upward  toward  the  hip,  and  the  knife 
may  be  turned  somewhat  downward  in  order  that  the  posterior  flap 
may  not  be  cut  too  short,  as  the  integument  in  this  region  tends  to 
retract  very  much. 

The  soft  parts  are  then  separated  about  the  circumference  of  the 
condyles  and  retracted,  and  the  saw  applied,  the  section  being  made, 
not  above,  but  directly  through,  the  condyles  proper.  The  sharp 
edge  of  the  sawn  surface  of  the  condyles  may  be  rounded  off  somewhat 
with  a  file  or  with  a  rongeur  bone-forceps.  The  popliteal  artery  and 
vein  are  found  posterior  to  the  bone,  and  should  be  tied  separately 
and  the  popliteal  nerves  drawn  down  and  cut  short. 

The  stump  is  covered  over  by  joining  the  edges  of  the  long  ante- 
rior skin-flap  and  the  short  posterior  flap  with  interrupted  catgut  su- 
tures. It  is  wise  to  drain  the  synovial  pouch,  which  is  located  in  front 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  under  the  quadriceps  extensor,  by  in- 
troducing two  tubes,  which  reach  well  up  into  the  pouch,  emerging 
through  the  incision  on  either  side. 

Amputation  at  the  Knke-joint  (Gritti-Stokes). — ^The  posi- 
tion of  the  patient  is  the  same  as  described  in  Garden's  amputation.  A 
long  anterior  flap  is  marked  out  by  an  incision  commencing  upon  the 
internal  condyle  just  behind  its  middle,  and  passing  down  the  side  and 
then  across  the  front  of  the  leg  just  below  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia, 
and  tlience  upward  to  a  point  on  the  outer  condyle  a  little  behind  its 
center.  The  flap  thus  outlined  is  like  the  Garden,  but  somewhat 
shorter.  The  edge  of  this  anterior  flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers  and, 
including  all  the  subcutaneous  fat,  is  separated  from  the  deep  fascia, 
cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  toward  the  deep  fascia  and 
constantly  making  considerable  traction  upon  the  flap.  At  the  lower 
border  of  tlie  patella,  the  flap  being  retracted  and  the  leg  flexed,  the 
knee-joint  is  opened  from  before  backward,  cutting  with  the  long  knife 
through  the  ligamentum  patella?,  capsule,  and  lateral  and  crucial  liga- 
ments, and  finally  through  the  posterior  ligaments  and  the  parts  in 
the  popliteal  space.    While  cutting  through  the  integument  in  the  pop- 
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liteal  space  the  Ekin  should  be  drawn  well  upward  toward  the  hip-ioint 
BO  that  the  posterior  flap  may  not  be  cut  too  short.  There  should  he 
a  short  posterior  flap,  one-half  to  one  inch  long. 


.^Stump  MU-T  Curdca'B  Amputatloii 


The  soft  parts  arc  i'eparatcd  from  tlic  lower  eml  of  the  femur, 
working  with  llio  edpe  of  the  knife  close  to  the  iMine,  to  a  point  hevond 
the  upper  limitn  "f  the  nrlicnlar  surface;  here  a  circular  cut  i?  made 
around  the  botic,  and  with  the  saw  the  end  of  (lie  femur  i«  removed 
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parallel  with  tlie  plane  of  its  inferior  articular  Burface.  After  the 
articular  end  of  the  femur  has  been  removed,  the  patella,  being 
surrounded  by  a  towel  to  give  a  good,  firm  grip,  is  seized  with  the  left 
hand  and  the  whole  of  its  articular  surface  sawn  off.  The  sawn  sur- 
face of  the  patella  is  then  appOFed  to  that  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  two  chromieized  catgut  sutures,  which 
are  passed  through  drill  holes  in  the  posterior  edge  of  the  femur  and 
tlie  lower  border  of  the  patella.  The  patella  may  also  be  fixed  to  the 
femur  by  a  nail  driven  through  it  into  the  femur.     The  popliteal 


vessels  require  ligation.  A  tube  may  be  introduced  on  each  side 
to  drain  the  large  synovial  space  under  the  quadriceps  extensor  ten- 
don. The  edges  of  the  wound  are  sutured  with  interrupted  stitches  of 
catgut. 

Ampntation  of  the  Thigh. — As  a  rule,  tliis  is  accomplished  by 
a  modified  circuhir  in  two — or,  better,  three — steps,  the  skin  being 
divided  upon  one  levd,  tlic  iriiisclcs  upon  aiiotlior,  and  the  hone  upon 
a  tliird.     A  tourniquet  is  placed  about  the  limb,  high  up,  near  the 

i,i,,-j..i„i. 

Tlic  thi-ih  sJunild  hang  over  the  end  of  the  table.  For  cither  the 
rifjlit  or  tlic  left  tliigh  it  is  prolmhly  more  convoiiieiit  for  the  operator 
to  slaiid  ujnin  its  outer  Hdc.    An  assistant  steadies  the  thigh  by  grasp- 
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ing  it  above  and  drawing  the  integument  a  little  toward  the  hip.  A 
second  assistant  may  support  the  limb  below. 

The  point  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided  is  first  located,  and 
then,  with  a  sweep  of  the  long  amputating  knife,  a  circular  incision 
is  made  around  the  limb  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep 
fascia,  thus  marking  the  lower  limits  of  the  skin-flap.  This  circular 
incision  in  the  skin  should  be  placed  below  the  point  at  which  the 
bone  is  to  be  divided  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  limb 
at  that  point  (where  the  bone  is  to  be  divided),  adding  one-third 
more  to  allow  for  retraction. 

The  edge  of  the  skin-flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers  and  the  flap 
reflected  like  a  cuflE,  separating  it  from  the  underlying  deep  fascia 
with  long  sweeps  of  the  scalpel,  its  edge  being  always  directed  toward 
the  deep  fascia  in  order  to  avoid  cutting  into  the  flap.  While  the 
flap  is  being  dissected  away  from  the  deep  fascia,  upon  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  thigh,  the  limb  may  be  elevated  by  the  assistant. 

After  the  flap  has  been  dissected  back  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
point  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided,  the  long  knife  is  again  taken 
and  the  muscles  are  cut,  with  a  circular  sweep,  down  to  the  bone. 
The  muscular  tissue  is  then  scraped  back  away  from  the  bone*  with 
a  blunt  instrument  as  far  as  the  point  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be 
divided.  While  the  assistant  retracts  the  skin  and  muscles  with  his 
hands  or  sharp  retractors,  a  circular  incision  is  made  through  the 
periosteum  around  the  bone,  and  then,  planting  the  heel  of  the  saw 
upon  the  bone,  it  is  drawn  firmly  backward,  thus  making  a  groove 
for  itself,  and  the  bone  is  then  quickly  severed;  the  assistant  sup- 
ports the  limb  lightly  below  in  order  that  the  bone  may  not  be 
broken  before  it  is  sawn  completely  through.  The  limb  should  not 
be  so  held  by  the  assistant  as  to  jam  the  saw. 

The  femoral  and  profunda  femoris  arteries  and  veins,  wliich  are 
located  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femur,  are  tied  separately,  and 
the  tourniquet  then  removed,  after  which  any  remaining  bleeding 
points  may  be  clamped  and  tied. 

While  seeking  these  bleeding  points  only  a  limited  pnrt  of  the 
surface  of  the  stump  need  be  exposed  at  one  time,  the  rest  being 
covered  and  compressed  with  a  hot  gauze  pad.  The  chief  bleeding 
points  are  soii^rht  between  the  muscles.  The  sciatic  nerve,  which  is 
found  between  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  thigh,  is  pulled  down 
and  cut  short. 

The  edj^^es  of  the  flap  are  brought  together  from  side  to  side, 
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makiDg  a  transverse  line,  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures.  It  is 
usually  wise  to  leave  a  drain  for  several  days.  If  the  subject  is  very 
muscular  and  the  limb  very  thick,  it  may  be  necessary  to  incise  the 
flap  on  one  side  in  order  to  facilitate  its  reflection. 

This  is  probably  the  preferable  method  of  amputating  the 
thigh.  Instead  of  the  above  described  method,  one  may  use  a  long 
anterior  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  posterior  tcgumentary  flap, 
or  flaps  which  include  all  the  muscle  down  to  the  bone  as  well  as  the 
skin  may  be  used. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Hip-joint. — ^The  hip-joint  is  composed 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  and  the  acetabular  cavity  of  the  os 
innominatum. 

The  upper  end  of  the  femur  presents  a  rounded  head  which 
represents  about  two-thirds  of  a  sphere;  it  is  smooth,  covered  with 
cartilage,  and  is  marked  in  the  apex  of  its  posterior,  inferior  quad- 
rant by  a  depression  in  which  is  attached  the  ligamentum  teres.  The 
head  of  the  femur  is  directed  upward,  inward,  and  forward. 

The  head  of  the  femur  is  joined  to  the  shaft  by  the  neck,  which 
passes  from  the  head  downward  and  outward  to  the  shaft;  the  neck 
is  somewhat  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  is  broader  at  its 
junction  with  the  shaft  than  with  the  head,  and  is  narrowest  mid- 
way between  these  points. 

The  upper  end  of  the  shaft  present^  upon  its  outer  aspect  the 
great  trochanter,  a  prominent,  square-shaped  mass  of  bone.  The 
external  surface  of  the  great  trochanter  is  continuous  with  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  shaft,  and  is  marked  by. a  rough  line  that  passes 
obliquely  from  above  downward  and  forward;  to  this  line  is  attached 
the  gluteus  medius  muscle;  the  smooth  surface  below  and  behind 
this  line  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  maxinius,  a  bursa  being  inter- 
posed. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  trochanter  is  applied  to  the  shaft  of 
tho  hone,  except  for  its  upper,  posterior  i>art,  which  is  free  and 
liollowed  out  to  form  tlie  digital  fossa;  here  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator  extornus  is  attaclied,  and  tliis  attachment  must  be  sepa- 
rated before  one  can  dislocate  the  head  of  the  femur  backward  in 
doing  a  resection  of  the  hip-joint. 

The  prominent  upper  border  of  tlie  great  trochanter  is  free, 
and  gives  attacliment  to  the  tendons  of  the  obturator  intemus  and 
gemelli  in  front  and  to  the  tendon  of  the  pyriformis  behind.  The 
anterior  border  of   the   trochanter   major   gives   attachment   to   the 
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gluteus  minimus;   its  posterior  border   is  thick   and  rounded   and 
limits  the  digital  fossa  behind. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft,  at  its  junction  with  the  neck, 
is  the  trochanter  minor;  it  is  smaller  than  the  trochanter  major, 
prominent,  and  pyramidal ;  to  it  and  to  the  shaft  of  th.e  bone  imme- 
diately below  it  is  attached  the  ilio-psoas  muscle. 

Upon  the  front  of  the  bone,  commencing  above  and  externally 
at  the  great  trochanter  and  curving  obliquely  downward  and  inward 
and  passing  around  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft,  just  below  the  lesser 
tuberosity,  is  the  so-called  spiral  line.  This  line,  on  the  back  of  the 
bone,  runs  into  the  linea  aspera,  forming  one  of  the  arms  of  this 
prominent  ridge.  This  spiral  line  is  well  marked,  and  upon  the  front 
of  the  bone  gives  attachment  to  the  capsular  ligament. 

Upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  bone,  a  prominent,  rounded 
line  is  presented,  which  runs  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  great 
trochanter  downward  and  inward  to  the  lesser  trochanter;  this  is 
known  as  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line. 

The  acetabulum  is  a  large  cup-shaped  depression  corresponding 
to  the  junction  of  the  three  portions  (pubes,  ilium,  ischium)  of  which 
the  OS  innominatum  is  formed.  This  cavity  extends  downward  and 
inward  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and  its  floor 
looks  downward,  outward,  and  forward;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  sharp, 
prominent  ridge  whose  summit  gives  attachment  to  the  ring-like 
cotyloid  fibro-cartilage  which  serves  to  deepen  the  cavity,  constrict- 
ing its  orifice  and  gripping  the  head  of  the  femur,  thus  assisting  in 
retaining  it  within  the  socket  of  the  joint.  In  order  to  dislocate  the 
head  of  the  bone,  in  resecting  the  hip- joint,  it  is  necessary  to  nick 
this  cotyloid  ligament. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  margin  or  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  that 
part  which  is  adjacent  to  tlie  obturator  foramen,  is  interrupted  by 
a  wide,  deep  notcli,  the  cotyloid  notch.  In  the  recent  state  this 
notch  is  bridged  over  by  a  ligamentous  band,  the  transverse  liga- 
ment; that  part  of  the  ring-like  cotyloid  fihro-cartilage  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  notch  is  applied  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  transverse 
ligament.  The  transverse  ligament  converts  the  cotyloid  notch  into 
a  foramen,  through  which  vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  pass  into  the  hip- 
joint. 

The  floor  of  the  aeetabnhim  is  partly  articular  and  partly  non- 
articular;  the  articular  part  is  the  smooth,  hoi'seshoe-shaped  surface 
which  occupies  the  periphery  of  the  cavity;  the  non-articular  portion 
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is  the  rough,  depressed  area  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  cavity 
and  is  prolonged  down  along  the  floor  to  the  site  of  cotyloid  notch; 
this  non-articular,  depressed  surface  lodges  a  mass  of  fat  and  its 
margins  give  attachment  to  the  ligamentum  teres. 

The  hip-joint  is  provided  with  a  capsular  ligament,  which  is 
attached  above  around  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  and  transverse 
ligament  (which  completes  the  circumference  of  the  acetabulum  be- 
low) ;  below  it  is  attached  to  the  femur;  in  front,  to  the  spiral  line 
as  far  as  the  lesser  trochanter;  behind  it  is  attached  to  the  surface 
of  the  neck  proper,  one-half  to  two-thirds  inch  above,  away  from, 
the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line.  The  capsule  is  materially 
strengthened  by  the  circular  fibers  that  are  woven  into  it  (ligament 
of  Webber). 

The  capsule  is  reinforced  by  three  auxiliary  bands  of  fibers. 
The  most  important  is  the  ilio-femoral  band,  which  is  thickest, 
widest,  and  longest ;  it  is  attached  above  to  the  ilium  just  below  and 
behind  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  and  below  spreads  out 
and  is  attached  along  the  spiral  line,  from  the  greater  to  the  leaser 
trochanter ;  it  is  known  as  the  "Y*'  ligament  of  Bigelow. 

The  iechio-femoral  band  is  attached  to  the  ischium  behind  and 
below  the  acetabulum  (to  the  upper  part  of  the  groove  for  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator  extemus),  and  to  the  femur  it  is  attached  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  trochanter  major  and  spreads  out  and  encircles 
the  capsule. 

The  pectineo-  or  pubo-  femoral  band  is  thin,  and  attached  to 
the  pectineal  eminence  on  the  os  innominatum  and  to  the  neck  of 
the  femur  behind  the  ilio-femoral  band,  being  incorporated  with  the 
lowermost  fibers  of  the  ilio-femoral  l)and. 

Tlic  transverse  li<]:ament  is  a  fibrous  ])an(l  that  bridpjes  across  the 
notch  in  tlio  lower  part  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  thus  convert- 
ing the  rotvloid  notch  into  a  foramen. 

The  cotyloid  liiranient  is  a  coniploto  fibro-cartila^jjinous  ring 
which  ip  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  bony  rim  and  the  transverse 
ligament,  encircling  the  acetabulum  and  deepening  the  cavity  and 
constricting  its  oritice. 

The  ligamentum  teres  is  an  interarticular  fibrous  band  which 
passes  between  the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  bottom  of  the  acetab- 
ulum. It  is  attached  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  acetabulum  to  the  mar- 
gins of  the  rough  space  and  to  the  transverse  ligatnent ;  its  narrow 
end  is  attached  to  a  dimple  which  marks  the  apex  of  the  posterior 
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inferior  quadrant  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  It  i8  usually  a  strong 
band. 

The  rough  depression  in  the  bottom  of  the  acetabular  cavity  is 
filled  in  with  a  cushion  of  fat  in  which  the  vessels  that  pass  along 
the  ligamentum  teres  to  supply  the  head  of  the  bone  are  lodged. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  hip-joint  lines  the  inner  surface 
of  the  capsule,  covers  the  mass  of  fat  in  the  floor  of  the  acetabular 
cavity,  and  is  thence  reflected  upon  the  ligamentum  teres  as  far  as 
the  head  of  the  femur  as  a  tubular  prolongation,  and  thus  practically 
shuts  the  teres  ligament  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 

A  large  bursa  lies  beneath  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  upon  the  front 
of  the  capsule;  this  often  communicates  with  the  joint.  Smaller 
bursae  are  located  between  the  various  tendons  and  adjoining  bony 
parts,  etc. 

The  hip-joint  is  covered  in  front  by  the  ilio-psoas  and  the  pectin- 
eus  muscles;  on  the  outer  side  by  the  glutei;  behind  by  the  gluteus 
maximus,  pyriformis,  obturator  intcrnus  and  gemelli,  and  quadratus 
femoris;  internally  and  below  by  the  obturator  extemus. 

EXARTICULATION  OF  THE  ThIGH  AT  THE  HiP-JOINT  (WyETH). — 

The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  the  thigh  extended  over  the  end  of 
the  table.  In  order  to  prevent  slipping  of  the  tourniquet,  which  is 
placed  about  the  thigh  for  the  purpose  of  compressing  the  femoral 
vessels  and  thus  controlling  the  hemorrhage,  two  long  pins  are  in- 
troduced through  the  soft  parts,  the  ligature  being  applied  above 
these.  The  pins  are  about  ten  inches  long  and  are  introduced  as 
follows : — 

One,  transfixing  the  soft  parts  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh, 
is  introduced  one  inch  below  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium, 
and,  passing  backward  through  the  soft  parts  for  a  distance  of  about 
three  inches,  emerges  about  one  inch  below  the  crest  of  tiie  ilium ; 
this  piin  transfixes  the  upper  part  of  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris 
muscle. 

A  second  pin  is  introduced  through  the  soft  parts  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigli,  one  inch  below  the  pubic  bone;  it  passes  througii 
the  adductor  muscles,  and  emerges  posteriorly  one  inch  below  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  in  introducing  this  inner  pin  one  must 
avoid  injuring  the  femoral  vein.  The  femoral  artery  passes  into  the 
thigh  underneath  Poupart's  ligament  at  a  point  which  .corresponds 
to  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to 
the  pubic  spine.     The  femoral  vein  lies  just  to  the  iimer  side  of  the 
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artery.    Corks  are  applied  to  the  sharp  points  of  the  pins  after  they 
have  been  introduced,  to  prevent  one  from  prickng  one's  self. 

The  tourniquet  is  placed  around  the  thigh  above  the  pins,  which 
prevent  its  slipping  down.  A  pad  may  be  placed  beneath  the  tourni- 
quet, upon  the  front  of  the  thigh,  corresponding  to  the  location  of 
the  femoral  vessels,  to  still  further  secure  their  compression. 

The  operator  stands  on'  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  which  is 
supported  by  an  assistant.  With  a  long  knife  a  circular  incision  is 
made  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia;  this  in- 
cision should  encircle  the  thigh  a  hand's  breadth  (five  inches)  below 
the  perineum. 

With  a  stout  scalpel  a  second  incision  is  made  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  thigh.  Commencing  above  the  great  trochanter,  this  in- 
cision is  carried  downward,  upon  the  surface  of  the  trochanter  and 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  as  far  as  the  circular  incision, 
where  it  terminates.  This  second  incision  should  reach  to  the  bone 
throughout  its  entire  extent. 

The  edges  of  the  skin-flap  which  is  marked  out  by  the  circular  in- 
cision is  seized  and  dissected  away  from  the  deep  fascia  for  a  distance 
of  about  three  inches.  At  this  point,  the  skin-flap  being  retracted,  a 
circular  cut  is  made  with  the  long  knife,  through  the  muscles,  down 
to  the  bone,  dividing  tlie  vessels,  the  femoral  and  the  profunda  femoris, 
which  lie  in  front  and  internal  to  the  bone.  These  vessels  are  now 
sought,  clamped,  and  tied.  In  order  to  get  better  access  to  the  vessels 
tlie  muscles  may  be  scraped  downward  away  from  the  shaft  of  the 
bone  for  a  short  distance.  We  should  make  sure  of  the  femoral  artery 
and  vein  and  tlie  profunda  femoris  and  its  vein;  these  latter  lie  in  a 
deeper  plane  than  the  femoral  vessels.  Any  other  vessels  which  may 
be  visible,  Rcarching  in  the  spaces  between  the  bundles  of  muscle,  are 
also  li<rated. 

The  tourniquet  may  now  be  removed,  gradually  loosening  it  and 
cati'liing  additional  vessels  as  tliey  bleed,  and  then  the  pins  are  with- 
drawn or  the  tourniquet  and  pins  may  be  left  until  after  the  bone  has 
been  enucleated  and  the  amputation  is  complete,  but  in  all  cases  thie 
main  vossi'ls  sliould  always  be  secured  immediately  after  the  circular 
(Mit  through  the  muscles  has  been  made. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  the  separation  of  the  soft  parts 
from  the  shaft  of  tlio  bone  and  the  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
from  its  socket.  The  soft  parts  are  retracted  and  stripped  away  from 
the  hone,  workin«r  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone  and 
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rotating  the  limb  first  inward  and  then  outward  to  facilitate  this  part 
of  the  operation.  After  the  shaft  of  the  bone  has  been  denuded  of  its 
Boft  parte  up  aB  far  as  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  the  joint  is  opened  by 
incising  the  capsule  and  the  cotyloid  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  head  of 
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Ip-Joinl.     Wyc-th   pli 

tura   rrom   Rlipplng,     Upon   lh«  o 

lUl-T   Bldo   of    tblgh 

bODC.     A   cirrulnr   akin   (lop   has 

TFSSClB  dlvldid  down  to  the  bon< 

;.     Clampa  applHd 

the  bone  is  tht'n  tlirnwn  out  "f  its  socket,  cutting  or  tearing  the  ligii- 
mentuni  teres,  ami  any  remaining  soft  parts,  and  thus  completing  the 
exarticuliition. 

After   iLgaling  any  blocdiug  points   that   pIiow   thonisclves  and 
having  cut  the  nerves  short,  the  edges  of  the  skin  are  united  with  in- 
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terrupted  catgut  or  silkworm-gut  sutures,  taking,  besides,  a  few  deep 
catgut  sutures  through  the  muscles.  A  large  drainage  tube  is  intro- 
duced; this  reaches  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  wound,  into  the 
acetabular  cavity,  and  emerges  through  the  lower  end  of  the  in- 
cision. 

EXARTICULATION  AT  THE  HiP-JOINT,  WITH  PRELIMINARY  LIGA- 
TION OF  THE  Common  Femoral. — Amputation  at  the  hip-joint  may  be 
accomplished  with  the  loss  of  very  little  blood  if,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
the  common  femoral  artery  and  vein  have  been  ligated  high  up  within 
two  inches  of  Poupart's  ligament;  i.e.,  above  the  origin  of  the  pro- 
funda femoris  branch.  After  the  common  femoral  artery  and  vein 
have  been  tied  a  circular  incision  is  made  around  the  thigh,  five  inches 
below  the  perineum,  and  in  addition  to  this  a  longitudinal  incision, 
which  commences  above  the  trochantar  major  and  is  carried  down 
the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  just  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  opera- 
tion. The  integument  is  then  reflected,  in  the  shape  of  a  tegumentary 
cuff,  for  a  distance  of  about  three  inches,  at  which  level  the  muscles 
are  divided  layer  by  layer,  ligating  any  vessels  that  bleed  as  they  are 
met  with.  In  cutting  through  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  thigh 
we  meet  several  large  branches,  but  the?e  are  readily  secured  with 
clamps  as  they  spurt  and  are  then  ligated.  Having  cut  through  the 
muscles  down  to  the  bone,  the  soft  parts  are  separated  from  this  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  turned  out  of  the  acetabulum 
and  the  amputation  thus  completed.  We  may  use  this  method  where 
tumor,  etc.,  prevent  the  use  of  the  Wyeth  pins. 

Besections.  Ankle-joint  (Langenbeck-Hueter). — This  opera- 
tion is  done  subperiosteally,  and  is  especially  applicable  to  cases  of 
traumatism.  The  foot  rests  with  its  inner  side  upon  a  thin  sandbag, 
tlie  knee  being  slightly  flexed. 

An  incision  about  three  inclies  long  is  made  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  fibula  just  in  front  of  the  slieath  of  the  peronei  tendons ; 
this  is  carried  downward  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  malleolus,  where  it  is 
turned  upward  for  a  shoit  distance  along  the  front  border  of  this  mal- 
leohis.  This  incision  reaches  through  the  soft  parts  and  periosteum 
to  the  bone.  The  tissues  which  cover  the  bone  are  raised  subperioste- 
al! v  with  an  elevator,  laving  bare  all  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  and 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  peronei  tendons,  which  are  lodged  in  the 
groove  upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  external  malleolus.  There  is 
considerable  dillicnlty  in  separating  the  periosteum  from  the  surface 
of  the  malleolus  below,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  it  may  be  neces- 
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sary  to  reBort  to  tlie  knife,  cutting  with  its  edge  close  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  bone  or  else  one  may  chisel  away  a  thin  shell  of  the  cortex 
of  the  bone. 


Iji  isolating  the  lower  end  or  the  fibula  on  its  inner  asiR-cl,  corre- 
sponding to  the  altaclimont  nf  ihe  inti:ru8scou^  ligament  which  hinds 
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the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  together,  care  should  be  taken 
to  stick  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  leave  the  periosteum 
connected  with  the  interosseous  ligament. 

Now,  corresponding  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  the  fibula  is 
encircled  with  a  chain  or  wire  saw  and  divided,  or  it  may  be  cut 
through  with  a  chisel.  The  upper  end  of  the  detached  fragment  is 
then  seized  with  the  bone-forceps  and  wrenched  free  from  the  remain- 
ing ligaments  (external  lateral)  which  still  hold  it.  This  gives  access 
to  the  interior  of  the  joint,  and  through  this  opening  the  upper  artic- 
ular surface  of  the  astragalus  may  be  removed  with  the  chisel  or  sharp 
spoon  and  the  joint  irrigated  and  drained. 

One  may  stop  with  this  partial  operation,  or  else  proceed  to 
do  a  complete  resection.  In  this  latter  case  the  foot  is  turned  so 
that  it  rests  upon  its  outer  side,  and  an  anchor-shaped  incision  then 
made  which  consists  of  a  cut  two  and  one-half  or  three  inches  long, 
down  the  middle  of  the  inner  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  tibia  as 
far  as  the  tip  of  the  malleolus,  and  from  this  point  additional  incisions, 
which  are  carried  upward  along  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of 
the  malleolus  for  a  distance  of  about  one  inch.  These  incisions  all 
reach  through  the  periosteum  to  the  bone.  In  many  cases  the  single 
longitudinal  incision  will  suffice.  Through  this  incision  the  peri- 
osteum and  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia 
in  one  mass,  working  first  upon  the  anterior  surface  and  then  upon 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone,  and  avoiding  injury  to  the  tendons ; 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  corresponding 
to  the  attachment  of  the  tibio-fibular  interosseous  ligament,  one 
should  work  as  close  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
held  well  apart  with  blunt  retractors.  The  soft  parts  should  be 
sejiarated  from  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  sharp-edged  periosteum  elevator,  but,  if  necessary,  one  may 
r(»?ort  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  keeping  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
l)()iu\  or  may  chisel  away  a  thin  layer  of  the  cortex  of  the  bone. 
Finally,  the  internal  lateral  (deltoid)  ligaments  are  cut  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  malleolus, — it  is  better  to  separate  these  also  with  the 
eh'vator  or  the  chisel, — and  the  ankle-joint  is  now  open  upon,  its 
inner  side.  '^I'he  lower  end  of  the  tibia  may  be  cut  through  with 
the  I'hain  or  wire  saw  or  ehisol  upon  the  same  level  as  the  fibula  was 
divided;  it  is  thou  seized  with  a  hone-foreeps  and  detached  from  any 
reiuaininL"  hands  that  hold  it. 
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The  upper  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus,  if  desirable,  may 
now  be  sawn  off  from  behind  forward  with  a  thin,  flat  saw,  taking 
care  of  the  tendons  on  the  back  and  front  of  the  joint,  or,  better, 
it  may  be  cut  away  with  the  chisel.  This  section  should  be  made 
through  such  a  plane  that,  when  the  sawn  surface  of  the  astragalus 
is  apposed  to  the  sawn  surface  of  the  tibia,  the  foot  will  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  leg.  There  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  section  through 
the  astragalus  upon  a  plane  which  would  place  the  foot  in  a  position 
of  extension  (plantar  flexion),  and  this  is  to  be  avoided. 

When  this  operation  is  performed  for  traumatism,  the  result  is 
good.  Much  of  the  bone  is  reproduced  and  the  parts  regain  almost 
their  former  contour;  any  excess  of  bone  that  is  produced  from  the 
detached  periosteum  is  usually  absorbed.  Portions  of  the  tibia,  even 
as  much  as  8  to  10  cm.,  have  been  removed  and  reproduced.  An 
ankylosed  ankle  is  the  preferable  result  after  this  operation;  the 
joints  between  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  eventually  give  considerable 
spring  to  the  foot.  When  the  operation  is  performed  for  tuber- 
culosis, frequently  no  bone  is  reproduced,  healing  fails,  and  we  have^ 
as  a  result,  a  wabbly  joint,  with  sinuses. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  in  all  cases  to  do  a  complete  resection, 
since  all  of  the  parts — for  example,  the  articular  surface  of  the 
astragalus — ^may  not  be  diseased,  etc.  Care  should  be  exercised  in 
applying  the  dressings  to  place  the  foot  at  a  right  angle  with  the  leg 
and  turned  somewhat  outward.  It  is  probably  wise  in  all  cases  to 
drain,  at  least  for  a  few  days.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  approxi- 
mated with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

With  Extirpation  of  the  Entire  Astragahis. — The  long  middle  in- 
cision on  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle  is  prolonged  downward  about  one 
inch  farther  than  described  in  the  foregoing  operation,  fo  as  to  reach  to 
the  sustentaculum  tali,  and  at  its  lower  end  an  antero-posterior  incision 
is  added  which  is  about  two  inches  long  and  which  penetrates  to  the 
bone  (see  Fig.  358).  The  soft  parts  are  separated  forcibly  with  the 
elevator  and  the  whole  of  the  astragalus  thus  brought  into  view. 
The  joint  between  the  head  of  the  astragalus  and  the  scai)h(>id  is 
opened  (tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  is  the  guide),  and  also  the  joint 
between  the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis  (sustentiiculum  tali)  ;  after 
this  the  astragalus  is  seized  with  a  boni'-forceps,  and,  twisting  and 
at  the  same  time  cutting  close  to  the  hone,  it  is  removed.  In  re- 
secting the  ankle-joint  for  tuberculosis,  if  the  astragalus  is  disoaped, 
it  is  well  to  remove  this  hone  entire. 
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Ankle-joint  (Koenig). — This  is  a  satisfactory  operation,  espe- 
ciallv  for  tuberculous  joints.  The  lower  port  of  the  leg  rests  upon  a 
sandbag,  the  foot  beiDg  elevated  and  turned  outward.  An  incision  is 
made  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle,  commencing  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  one-half  above  tlie  level  of  the  joint,  and  passing  down  along  the 
anterior  border  of  tlie  tibia  and  inner  malleolus  parallel  with  and  just 
internal  to  the  extensor  tendons  which  lie  upon  the  front  of  the  joint. 


i  incision  penetrates  through  the  integument  and  periosfoum  to 
liliiii,  and  is  continued  dnwnward  across  the  ankle-joint,  into  which 
icns,  and  then  turves  forward  upon  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  as 
lis  the  tubercle  of  the  fcnplioid. 

A  similar  incision  is  niiule  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  joint, 
niciii'iiij;  al)ove  at  tlie  same  level  as  the  internal  incision  and 
in;:  downward  jilonL'  the  aiili'rior  cd^n  nf  the  outer  malleolus. 
ss  till'  ankle-joint,  into  wliieli    it  opens,  unci  ending  at  a  point 
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opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  inner  incision.  This  incision  runs 
parallel  with  the  outer  margin  of  the  extensor  group  of  tendo^s. 

Between  these  two  incisions  there  is  a  bridge  of  tissues  consist- 
ing of  integument,  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  extensor  ten- 
dons, anterior  ligament,  and  synovial  membrane.  This  mass  of  soft 
parts  is  freely  separated  from  the  front  of  the  tibia  above  and  from 
the  astragalus  below,  as  much  as  possible  subperiosteally  with  the 
elevator,  arid  when  necessary  with  occasional  snips  with  the  scissors 
or  knife. 

Access  to  the  ankle-joint  is  now  fairly  free,  and  one  may  com- 
mence the  excision  of  the  diseased  synovial  membrane  with  mouse- 
toothed  forceps  and  scissors;  the  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  and 
the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  may  also  be  reached  with  the 
sharp  spoon. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  resect  the  ends  of  the  bones  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  gain  still  better  access  to  the  interior  of  the  joint,  a 
thin  shell  of  the  cortex,  carrying  the  periosteum  and  the  attach- 
ments of  the  ligaments,  may  be  chiseled  away  from  the  surface  of  the 
inner  and  also  from  the  surface  of  the  outer  malleolus,  leaving  them 
bare  and  free.  Drawing  the  soft  parts  widely  asunder  with  blunt 
hooks,  a  broad  chisel  may  be  applied,  through  the  inner  incision,  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  this  may  then  be  divided;  the  frag- 
ment which  is  thus  detached  is  seized  with  bone-forceps  and  re- 
moved, cutting  the  remaining  attachments  close  to  the  bone  and 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  tendons  which  lie  close  to  the  back  of 
the  bone  nor  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve.  The  lower,  bare 
end  of  the  fibula  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  avoiding  the 
peroneal  tendons  in  the  groove  upon  its  posterior  surface.  In  laying 
bare  the  malleoli  one  should  try  to  separate  the  lateral  ligaments 
with  the  chisel  subperiosteally  in  preference  to  cutting  them. 

The  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  may  he  removed  with  the 
broad  chisel  or  with  a  narrow,  thin-bladed  saw,  the  section  being 
made  through  a  plane  which  will  allow  the  foot  to  be  placed  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  leg. 

In  most  cases  of  tuberculous  joints,  when  the  astragahis  is  in- 
volved, it  is  probably  belter  to  remove  this  bone  entire;  this  will 
also  permit  treatment  of  the  joints  between  tlie  astra<:ahis  and 
08  calcis  and  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid  if  these  are  involved,  and  this 
is  frcfpiently  the  case.  The  astra^^alus  is  readily  removed  through  the 
inner  incision,  first  opening  the  joint  between  the  head  of  the  astrag- 


aluB-  and  ihe'  sea'pTioidy^md'tlieii'the  joint  bdtwcen  tlii*  hiad'bf  the 
astragalus  and'  the  pnstentaotilum  tili'of  the  os  calcis.  Tf life' astragalus 
is  seized  with  a  ilion4ootti'foieep8,'and,  tHitting^itsattdchmewta 'close 
to*  the- bo«c;  it  i»  twisted  free.'  .:        .     i 

Whether  thel  entir«ei  ia»tragalu8  is  removed  or  not  in  ^ases  of 
tuberctilosis  thie  whole-syriovial  membrane  lining  of  the  ankle-joint 
shduld'  be  removed  vith  tddthedi  forceps -and  scissbrfe;  that  part  of 
the  membnanie '  which  lines  the  posterior  'portion  of  the  capfsule  is 
difficult  to  reach,  but  its  removal  may  be  facilitated  by  drawiiig*  the 
foot  stTongly  down  wartt  a\trBy:from  thetihia' and  at  thfc  same' time 
strongly  reflecting  the  anilefior  flap  or  bridge  off  boft' parts. 
1  •  Ufen^Uy  there  ai>e  nb  Vessels' to  Hie.  Drainage"  tubt^s  ^ay'be*  in- 
tr^duoed  6n ^oh  side  and  the  'Wound  packed  with' iodoform' gauze. 
The  edges  of  the  wounds  are  brought  together  with  interruptedi  caitgn't 
8itturo»>' being  left: partly  (jpeil  to  allow  for  the'drainalge  tiibc^^  and 
gauzoi  iTh^'fbot  is'drfcescd  at  a'right  angld  to'  tbe'legi  «       •' 

.  ANKI.18-J10IKT  (Tji4uBN8TEii^).-^A  Very  satirfaetory  rtrcthod',  espe- 
cially for  tuberculins 'joints.  '  The 'kneie  is 'slightly  flexed,  and  th^ 
foot  rests  with  its  inner '^urfa^e  'upon  a  thin  Mttdbag.  The  in^ 
cision  is  placed  upon  the  outer  side  of  thd  joint,- parsing  thrbugh  the 
skin-and  subcutaneous  ffft  add  exposing  the  external  snrfa'ce  of  the 
outer  malleolus  and  the 'lower- end  of  the  fibula  for  a  disiiance  of  abotit 
three  inches.  The  surfrt(^e  of  the  fibula  thlis  exposed'  is  subcutaneous', 
and  is  included  between  the  teridott ■  of  tire  peroneuji  tertiits  in'front 
and  the  tendon  of  the  peroinmis  brevi^  behind;  from  the  tip  of  the" 
outer  nmlleohiK  Uie  inciHio/n  curves  forward  and  ih ward  across  the  dor- 
sum of  the  foot,  tnrrni Mating  just  extomnl  to  the  tendon  of  the'  pero- 
neus  tertius,  which  should  not  be  cut,  .    , 

The  joint  is  now  opened  in  front  of  the  external  malleolus' by 
cutting  the  a^lterioT*  fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and 
then  the  inteuumont,  together  with  the  extensor  tendons  and  other 
soft  parts,  including  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament, 
an'  S('paratn<]  from  the  front  of  the  tibia  with  the  periosteum  elevator, 
\hv<o  soft  ])arts  hcinii  meanwhile  drawn  fori!il)lv  forward,  awtfv  tvo\tt 
the  front  surface  of  the  tibia,  with  a  blunt  hook. 

The  ])osterior  mari^in  ()f  the  incision  is  next  seized  and  retracted 
and  the  sheutli  of  the  peroneal  tendouj^  opened;  these  timdons,  to- 
<rether  with  the  inteinnnent,  aix*  drnwn  w^ll  hack  out  of  the  wav  with 
a  hlnnt  hook  and  the  ivmninini^  fii^-'cienii  of  the  external  lateral  liga- 
iihMit   (middle  an<l  jxxterior)  then  divided. 
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I  ..The  foot,  beingi  BomeWliit  extended  m''or<ii(ir  to  relicvo'the'ten- 
eion  tof  the  fnronei  tondoDf,  niaiy  >ilO\v^^with  mioderate'forTO,'t)e  «om> 
pletely'diElQeated  liyrDtBtiog  Jt  iitward -upon  its  long. aiiain'a  hinge- 
lUcs  fashion! around  the  internal  ixiftlleoluB.  ,''-'.:''  -   i-     ■  <•! 

r ..  All  paits  of:  the:  joint  are  nowiacceasiblf;!  th«:8ynovt!aL.niei»bFaiie 
tnay.be  diEsectedi;aivBy,.;wi,tb  B.thiunbi^foraeps  and  saiaeor?,  aud  the 
upper  «.rtic«l8F,eunface  d£  iilie  iastriaga)us,)ii..deBi]%d,.imay  be^  chisGled 
«W4y..CT'  resected  with  a.  thin,  ^at>Aaw,i<oE,  by  extcndiag  .tliQ  inoiaiati 
fiftHiewliat,;Ojej  entire  bong.inaj.bo  reniDvad;, ,  If  .tlie  tibia  and  fibula 
are  dipeaspd,  the  soft  parts  about  the  lower  Piide  of  Ibow!  bones  may 


Fig.  3ljC.— RcsrcUoB  of  Auklc-jolDt.    I^uensteln'i  rlnriglon, 

be  detaclicd,  prefurul>ly  subporiosteaj.ly,  \yitb  Uie  elevator,'  and  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  bono3  then  resected  with  the  saw.  If  the  wticular 
surface  only  of  the  astragalus,  and  not  the  whole  bone,  is  to  he  re- 
fnerred,  one  should 'takeeare-to 'make  the  section  throngh' the  bone  in 
mich  a  plane  that,  when  the  foot  id  repinced.'the  cut  ?urfaees  of  the 
aBtragfllua  and  libia  will' pennitof  the  foot  being  placodat  *  righl 
ai^le  with  the  leg.  Tlicre  is  a;miirked  tendency,  in  rcseeling  the 
artictilar  siirCaec  of  the  afltr«Rft1  up,  (o  earry  the  pection  tbrtnigli  a  plniM' 
which  would  rwult  In  Hie  foot'«  )>eing  joined  to  the  Ic?  atan  obliiw 
■mgle.  in  a  position  of  cnIp union,  and  this  is  to  he  avoided. 

AnKLK-JOINT,     ()srBOI'l^\STlO      (MiKllIilCZ-Wl.rtJHMIllOW),. — ^Tho 

patient  lii':-  iijuni  the  iibdoinen.  \  tramverw  ini'inion  is  nia<]e 
oerosrt  the  wdc  uf  l!io  fintt.  ThtP  incision  eoinnieiicit'S  im  the  outiT 
border  of  tlie  f.i.it  a  lingers  bn-ndlh  bi^ind  the   tubero-^ity   whi.h 
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marks  the  base  of  tbe  fiftli  mctatareal  booe  (little  toe),  and  ends 
on  the  inner  side  of  tbe  foot  at  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid.  From 
either  end  of  this  incision,  upon  either  side  of  the  foot,  an  additional 
incision  is  carried  obliquely  upward  and  backvard  across  tbe  lower  end 
of  each  malleolus  to  their  posterior  borders,  and  then  still  another 
incision  is  made  transversely,  just  above  the  heel,  uniting  the  ends  of 
tbe  two  lateral  incisions  and  dividing  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  poste- 
rior tibial  vessels.  All  these  incisions  penetrate  to  the  bone.  The  foot 
is  now  forcibly  flexed  (dorsal  flexion)  and  the  ankle-joint  is  opened 


Fig,  351.— Rlglit  Foot,  Inner  Side.  Line  of 
row  oateoplHstlc  resection  ot  tbe  unkle-ioliit, 
tbrougfa  tbe  bona. 


from  behind  and  the  lateral  ligaments  are  cut.  The  astragalus  and 
the  08  calcis  are  then  dissected  out  of  the  mass  of  soft  parts  in  which 
tbpy  arc  located,  working  with  tJie  edge  of  tlie  knife  cloPc  to  the  sur- 
fnue  of  the  hones;  during  tliis  step  of  the  operation  the  bones  are 
fiuvilily  drawn,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  tbe  other,  in  order  to 
fiirilitate  Iheir  cnuelealion,  and,  working  forward,  the  joint  between 
(111'  nslrajralus  and  the  of  calcis  belilnd  and  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  in 
frcint  is  finally  opened.  The  remiiining  ligaments  and  bands  are  then 
Severed  and  llie  bones  removed. 

The  ^uft  parts  armind  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  are 
nuw  srjiaraled,  cutting  with  the  edge  of  Ibe  knife  close  to  the  surface 
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of  the  bones,  and  a  thin  slice  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  including 
both  malleoli,  is  sawn  off. 

A  thin  slice,  including  the  articular  surfaces,  is  likewise  sawn 
off  from  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid,  so  that  when  the  foot  is  extended 
(plantar  flexion)  the  sawn  surfaces  of  the  cuboid  and  scaphoid  may 
be  apposed  to  the  sawn  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibulaj  the  long  axis 
of  the  leg  being  thus  prolonged  into  the  foot,  as  a  direct  line,  the 
patient  walking  upon  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  and  the 
phalanges. 

The  posterior  tibial  vessels  which  lie  behind  the  ankle-joint, 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  are  cut>  and  must  be  ligated. 
The  bones  may  be  retained  in  contact  with  sutures  of  chromicized 
catgut  carried  through  drill  holes,  but  this  is,  as  a  rule,  unnecessary, 
especially  if  the  foot  is  put  up  in  plaster.  The  skin  wound  is  closed 
with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

One  should  be  careful  that  the  integument  on  the  front  of  the 
ankle,  which  is  redundant  after  excision  of  these  bones,  does  not 
interfere  through  its  bulk,  ^T)unching,^^  with  the  correct  apposition 
of  the  bones.  One  may  overcome  this  tendency  by  passing  several 
quilting  sutures  through  this  mass  of  soft  parts. 

Knee-joint. — A  tourniquet  is  applied  about  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh.  The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  the  leg  extended,  the 
operator  standing  upon  the  side  of  the  table  corresponding  to  the  joint 
which  is  to  be  resected. 

The  usual  incision  (Textor)  and  probably  tlie  best  for  most 
cases  is  convex  downward,  passing  across  the  front  of  the  joint, 
below  the  patella,  and  extending  from  the  middle  of  one  condyle  to 
a  similar  point  upon  the  other.  This  incision  should  reach  deep  to 
the  bone,  and  below  the  patella  divides  the  ligamcntum  patcllju. 

The  knee-joint  having  been  thus  opened,  the  limb  is  strongly 
flexed  at  the  hip  and  knee,  witli  the  sole  of  the  foot  rcstin<j  upon  the 
table,  and  it  is  thus  supported  by  an  assistant.  The  lateral  li<:ainontft 
and  the  lateral  portions  of  the  capsule  are  now  divided,  cuttin<]r  them 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  femur. 

The  knee  being  still  more  markedly  flexed,  the  crucial  li;:ranuMits 
are  divided  close  to  their  attachment  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia, 
cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  downward,  as  if  one  would 
cut  into  the  articular  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia;  if  the 
ligaments  are  divided  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  backward, 
one  may  accidentally  cut  the  popliteal  vessels. 


•  .'i-The«  an't€anoriffliBipj"Whiok'>lncltide8  the  'pateBai"BhouW  be  ^flik^ 
sec  ted  back  and  retracted  sufficiently  to  aW&w 'tvee  acd^S8»^  Into -the! 
synovial' pouch,  whicl*  is'locartedfdbovB'  the  pkiella;  between 'tihe 'quad- 
ricfepB'tendoii"atid' the'fifont'Ofsthe  icmfiur:  ■'"5    I'.«'«!.|,  »     ..1  .«!.  .'■   ii  • 

'  With'  'HTotiBe^doth''  foreelpd  •  and'  ■bJun't-^int^d  'scifesoib;' 'dKmid 
on  the-flkt;*he  eyiiovlAi*  mei^bratie -which  ^iftfeg  the  jolht  tamy  iibti*  bd 
entirely' rcwctedi  If  thd  bclrte&'^tre'h^Whjry.  otie'may  dtdp' at' thi& 
stage' of.  the' dpiratidn'and  dlosfethie' wtund,  '<rftet  iTrtgdt*ng"tktlfJ 
oughly  and  providing  for  suitable  drainage  (arthrectomy).  '•  "'  •'•'" 
'  "•  In  ■  ii^scctitilg  •  that" i)ari  of"  ^hte  synovial •  hiianbrah^^  waii^fh *  lines 
the''postcrto'r'7)arfc'»6f the  cApsiiW'biie  shk!)tiM"yv6M  •etatfing"de^]{)ly,' 
6n  Bccoimi  of'  the  "liability  to' ihjtfre  thc'pdplitt^l'teidelfe,  whitjh'fie 
adjecent'-to  tlilft^part'  of •  the ' cttpiuleJ  ^l^Me  is  'rAl!hei"le&fe  •d^ta^ci' 
W  doing  this  •  fcf  '  ttiie  pidteriot- K^brtlferttii  >ut  lirpob 'the^  sfciicttih  by 
drawing  the  tibia  away  from  the  femnt''Whil€!'tW8*parti'6f  tfife  ^h^ 
ov5y'•8at?''is'bei'rig■exfcwedi^. This "pbrljioA  Hyf  the  synoti^^l'-mcrtlftranc 
ift'  -also  ' more '  -accessibld   after'  th«  'etids  «6f' 'thfe  bones'"  hkve   feeei^ 

resected.  •  •      )  »  ;  u  •  ?  •  ;     - :  % ;  ■■.         •  •  • ;  l  r  l  •  ■  1 , .  • ;       .  ' .  ■  •  ■  i       ' .     i !  • ". '  • .  i  • :  I      •     • '  i  ■  i .  1 1 

■  If  the  disease'  ittthe  b6ne&' Is  limited 'to-  ott'e  ot*  hiore»fx>([ii,  these 
may  be  thoroughly  sc(i6pdd''mtt- with'b  Bhai»p  ^bbto/thfiiS"  atbiffiiir^ 
the  resection  of  tho  ends i of- ttie  bones.;'  EepikiJally  in' children  one 
should  avodd^  whefovor: '  possible,*  -the  resection'  of  'the"  tends  of'  thd 
bonee,  rincc  interfctrcnce  witli  the>  epiphyseal  U«ie'  m&y"retaixi'»vo!y 
much  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  limb.  •'     '  ■  '       •    •  '». 

TIkj  patella  is  usually  extirpated  if  tlio  ends  of  Ibe  'fomfiif  and 
tibia  a I'e  resected,  even  li  it  is  apparently  not  dinea^ed.  Jt  is  grasjwd- 
with  douWc 'Sharp  hooks  and  excised,' cutting  with  tlio  eclgc  of  fhe 
knife  close  to  the  suTface  of  the  bibne.  .    =   : 

If  one  decides  to  resect '  the  ends  of  the  lK)nfH4,  the  lower  end 
of  the  femur  is  fii*3t  removed,  separating  the  i»oft  parts  b^ek  its  far 
as  nccGSFary,  and  working  with  the  Bcalpel  close  to  the  bone.  '  The 
end  of  the  femur,  stripped-  of  its  soft  parts,  is  forced  upward,  lout; 
of  the  wound,  above  the  level  of  the  til)ia  (hip  flexed)  and  with 
a  >liarp,  broad  saw  the  section  is  made  through  the  end  of  the  bono 
from  before  backward,  commencing  by  placing  the  heel  of  th^  saw 
upon  the  hone  and  making  a  groove  by  drawing  the  instrument 
firmlv  backward.  The  femur  ?hould  be  steadied  with  both  hands  of 
an  assistant  who  supports  himself  by  ivsting  his  elbows  upon  the 
tnble.  The  end  of  the  bone  should  i>e  forced  sutlieiently  far  upward 
out  of  the  wound  so  as  to  make  the  une  of  a  towel  to  protect  the  soft 
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tMvts  dnrmg  itsEcctibn  UoOeeeesarj'.  The  pitce  rtf  boHc .  resected 
iDiist  beof  tht  aamfe  thicknees' anteriorly-,  posteriorly,  and'tipOti  eithier 
Bide;    otherwise,  when  the  operation,  is  completed,  tilt  limb' will  be 


iDdlCBU  plan  I 


found  to  lie  in  a  positiiin  nf  kiiiick-kiipc  m  hti\\-]<-ji.  or  llnTf  will  be 
too  much  or  ton  liltio  fxten^ion. 

The  pecti'in  shwilil  pasn  tlironpli  ;i  ptntic  wliii-ti  is  jmraliel  with 
the  articular  Biirfacc  of  the  bi>ne,  und  not  at  right  niiglet-  with  the  long 
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axis  of  the  bone,  and  therefore  in  making  the  section  one  should 
disregard  the  long  axis  of  the  bone,  and  rather  keep  his  eye  on  the 
plane  of  the  articular  surface. 

The  end  of  the  tibia  is  now  likewise  stripped  of  its  soft  parts  and 
projected  upward  out  of  the  wound  well  beyond  the  sawn  surface  of 
the  femur,  and  a  section  of  the  bone  removed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
femur,  parallel  with  the  plane  of  its  articular  surface. 

At  times  it  is  necessary  to  excise  two  or  three  inches  of  the  bones 
(femur  and  tibia  together),  but  one  should  remove  as  little  as  the 
conditions  present  will  permit,  especially  in  children.  The  sharp 
spoon  may  be  used  to  extirpate  foci  which  extend  into  the  substance 
of  the  bone  beyond  the  surface  exposed  by  the  section,  and,  if  the 
cortex  is  healthy,  one  may  remove  much  of  the  medullary  portion  of 
a  bone  rather  than  sacrifice  more  of  the  length  of  the  limb  by  removing 
a  thicker  segment  of  bone. 

The  limb  should  now  be  extended  and  the  position  of  the  joint 
noted ;  when  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  brought  together  there  should 
be  the  normal  slight  bowing  inward  and  a  slight  degree  of  flexion 
(five  degrees). 

If  the  position  of  the  limb  is  not  satisfactory,  one  may  remove  a 
further  section  from  one  of  the  bones  to  correct  it;  but  the  necessity 
for  this  second  section  should  be  avoided. 

The  position  of  the  bones  being  satisfactory,  all  loose,  ragged 
tissue  is  cut  away  and  any  remaining  portion  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane that  has  been  overlooked  excised. 

In  most  cases  it  is  well  to  insert  tubes  for  drainage,  one  on  each 
side.  These  should  reach  well  up  into  the  recess  beneath  the  quadri- 
ceps muscles,  between  it  and  the  front  of  the  femur;  in  addition, 
strips  of  iodoform  gauze  may  be  packed  into  the  wound,  the  ends 
cmer<rin<r  through  the  incision  on  each  side;  if  tubes  are  used,  they 
sliould  be  fixed  to  tlie  edge  of  the  skin  with  a  silkworm-gut  si'xtch 
to  prevent  tlioir  slipping  out.  The  front  part  of  the  skin  incision 
is  c'losod  with  intornipted  silkworm-gut  stitches. 

If  the  limb  is  placed  in  a  good,  firm,  plaster-of- Paris  splint,  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  as  a  rule,  remain  in  good  position.  A  sharp  edge 
of  either  bono  should  not  be  loft  projecting  into  the  popliteal  space 
(popliteal  vessels).  If  it  is  desired  to  fix  the  ends  of  the  bones  they 
may  be  joined  to^rether  with  two  stout  chromicized  catgut  sutures 
which  pass  through  drill  holes  placed  near  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
sawn  surfaces  of  the  bones,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  or, 
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after  the  Bkin  has  been  sutured,  the  bones  may  be  joined  by  two  nails, 
one  driven  through  the  front  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  and 
reaching  obliquely  upward  into  the  sawn  surface  of  the  femur,  and 
the  other  passing  through  the  front  surface  of  the  femur  and  reaching 
down  into  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.  Small  incisions  may  be  made 
in  the  skin  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  nails. 


Those  accessory  measures,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  bones 
in  apposition,  are,  as  a  nilc,  unnccojisary  if  the  cuds  of  (lie  bones  have 
been  sawn  square,  an<l  fit  well,  and  a  good  plasior  splint  is  applied. 
In  adjusting  the  jila.'ter  splint  one  should  see  that  (lie  fo-it  is  slightly 
everted,  so  that  the  patient  will  not  "toe  in," 


i^^B,^|qre.6utiw*i;ig,tlie,  jypupd. the:  tourniquet. m  be  removBd  and 
fup^y  sp,\ir^ing.  veesels  s^cvtred ;  usually  ihf^vfii  aire  ;few  ,or  none^  OTid  any 
gJlji^t.po;5iflg,n^ay.  be  gqntroUed  by  the  pressure. of  the  pressing..  .  . , 
,  ^  ,I.n8^Qa,d,.qf  .fte  iucieipii,, described  above,,  the  knee-JQl?it:  paay  be 

opened.  by,a^  Wi^®^9.ft>  ;^^*'fe-  *^^  oonY.exity  directed. .upward,. pacing 
across  the  limb  above  th^  upper  ^l)Oi;der  of  the  patell^..  .Tfeis  is:  th^e 
reverse  of  the  incision  described  above,  and  gives  very  free  access  to 
the  synovial  pouch  under  the  quadriceps  tendon. 

Volkmann  maKtes  a  n;an^yerse  in/iisi^n  acmss  the  front  of  the 
knee,  through  the  skllt  down  to  >ithe  suriace,  t)f  the  patella,  the  knee 
being  slightly  flexed*  an^ 'resting  upon^'a  ,^anj^baCg;^^  corresponding  to 
this  incision  thrqugh /tl^e  'kkm^  the-^patella-id  saWn  through  trans- 
versely, To  this  nky  hfe  aflderf  two  latdral  mcisiorfs,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  joint  runniqg  mp  and  down.  We  then  l^ave  an  H-shape  in- 
cision. This  incisic^  iip  especially  adapted  to  liiose  cases  where  the 
disease  is  limited  to  the  synovial  membrane/aldne ;  so  that  after  its 
excision  the  segment*  of  the  patella  may  jbe  /  sutured  with  chromi- 
cized  catgut.    This  inaision  is  often  de^iraWe  fa  children. 

Hip- JOINT  (liANGJbNBECK). — ^This  orfer^tion  is  done  as  much 
as  possible  subperiostedly.  The  patient  Aieg  upon  the  well  side  of 
the  body,  with  the  hip  Vnd  knee  slightly/ flexed.  A  longitudinal  in- 
cision is  made  over  the  ^ter  side  of  thq-^ipifour  to  five  inches  long; 
it  commences  two  or  thsfee  indjes  above  thfe  Upper  border  of  the  great 
trochanter,  upon  a  lineicoTrespondinc  to  the  long  axis  of  the  femur, 
and  from  this  point  is  contimied  straight  down  upon  the  outer  surface 
of  the  trochanter  and  ends  upon  the  .upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur;  the  incision  throighoTit  its  whola  length  penetrates  to  the 
bone;  that  portion  of  Ihe  inqision  which -lies  above  the  trochanter 
passes  through  the  fiberfe  of  the  glutei  muscles  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  ilium,  which  it  reaches  just  above  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum, 
exposing  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

Sharp  retractors  are  inserted  deep  in  the  incision  and  the  soft 
jnirts  drawn  forcibly  asunder.  The  capsule  is  incised  from  tlie  rim 
of  the  acetabulum  downward  toward  the  great  trochanter,  the  coty- 
loid ligament,  also,  being  nicked,  or  may  be  separated  from  the  bony 
rim  of  the  acetabulum  for  a  short  distance  on  either  side  of  the 
incision  in  the  capsule. 

With  the  periosteum  elevator,  or,  when  necessary,  with  the  knife 
or  chisel,  the  tendons,  together  with  the  periosteum  and  the  capsule, 
are  separated  from  the  greater  trochanter  and  the  neck  of  the  femur; 
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tluH>Bhould  beaccomplit^odiasimiijcli  aa'poseil^le  subperio^teftn^r:  itith 
the:Sb8TpTedgedi.perioBteiim  elev&tor;  but.'Vhore  theBttacJiinoilt  of 
theipartB.to.tliebooesiia.Wiry  intimate,  it.mBV  bo  ncoesMryitd  r«8&rt 
to,tb4iluitfe;'Cuttiog  with  ita  edge  iclose  ^to^  the  surface  of  the 'bone,  or 
thoicbiael  maytbe  lused^  ohippiag  off.^  thin-  Bhtllof  itb«'  cbrtexy iwhi«h 
oarrjee  the, attached  tGndond^witb  it.  [lAn  aBiiatdnt  rotaUis 'the  limb 
inward  or  outward  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  this  part  of  the 
operation. 


In  ihiei  WAV  the  upper  ■■n,l  of  tlic  foiruii-  is  dcmi.k'd.  rains 
sliouKl  be  taken  to  scpunilu  flic  tendon  of  tlie  olituriiliH-  cxlornu?, 
whieli  is  attaclied.  in  the  difribil  fossa,  upon  thr  inner  aspect  of  the 
great  trochanter,  and  alfo  the  tendons  that  are  atlnrlicd  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  great  trochanter. 

In  ordiT  to  t-iit  tlie  lifitunenluni  teres  lim  thigli  1=  llraed,  rotated 
inward,  and  nddiictod,  in  tliLi  way  partly  iiixnting  the  head  of  the 
b<Hie;   a  luug.  narrow  ktiifc  is  then  introduced  intii  the  joint  above 
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aluB-  and  ihe'  sea'J)1ioid,!'€in(l'  tlion*  the  joint  bdtween  the  h^ad'of  the 
astragalus  and' the^pnstentatmlum  tAli  of  the!  os  calcis.  The' astragalus 
is  seized  with  a  ilion-tooth'foTeep8,*and,  cnttmg  itsattdehm'eDts'cloBe 
to- the«booej  it  i»  twisted  free.'  ' 

Whether  thel  entir«ei  astragalus  is  removed  or  not  in  cases  of 
tuberculosis  th«  whole  synovial  membrane  lining  of  the  ankle-joint 
shbuld  be  removed  with  tbdthedi  forceps  and  scissors;  that  part  of 
the  membmniei  which'  lihes  the  •  posterior  'portion  of  the  capfsule  is 
difficult  to  reach,  but  its  removal  may  be  facilitated  by  drawing^  the 
foot  strongly  downward  a^iray^from  thd- tibia  and  at  the  same'  time 
strongly  teflecting  the  anteiior  flapor  bridcje  cyf  feoft'parts. 
;  ••  U&uAlly^  thcnearc  nib  vessels' to  ih.  Drainage' tubes  ifnay'be  in- 
troduced 6n  kwch  side  and  the  '^ound  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 
The  edges  of  the  wounds  are  brought  together  with  interrupted!  caitgtit 
8i»turo»>  I  bciftg- left  partly  (jpen  to  allow-  for  the  'drainage  tiibcfpf  and 
gauxOi  iTh^'foot  is'dr^esed  ttt  a'right  angld  to' the'legi  *       • 

.  Ankl'b-jioikt  (Tii4uBN8TETK).-^A  very  satirfaetory  n^thod,  espe- 
cIaIIt  for  tuberculoHS  joints.  '  The  =  knee  is 'slightly  flexed,  and  the 
foot  rests  with  its  inner  -surfa^  'upon  a'  thin  sandbag.  The  ili^ 
(Vision  is  placed '^pon  thd  outer  side' of  the 'joint,  parsing  thrbugh  the 
skin-and  subcutaneous  ffft  add  exposing  the  external  surface  of  the^ 
outer  mi!lc61usand  tho'lower^end  of = the  fibula  for  a  disiiance  of  about 
three  iiiclies.  The  surfd(*e  of'the -fibula  thlis  exposed*  is  subcutaneous, 
and  is  included  Ijetwe^n  the'tjeildoM' of  the'  peroneufi  tertiiis  in 'front 
and  the  tondon  of  the  ])ero«eus  "bfevife  behind ;  from  the  tip  of  the 
outer  nmlleohiK'ilu*  inriHidn 'curves  forward  nnd  itiward  licross  the  dor- 
sum of  the  foot,  to rmiiva ting  just  external  to  the  tendon  of  the'  pero- 
neiis  tprtius,  which  should  not  be  cuti'  ' 

•  The  joint  is  noSt  opened  in  front  of  the  e.vtcmal  malleolus  by 
cutting  the  anterior  fasciculus- of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and 
then  the  integument,  together  with  the  extensor  tendons  and  other 
soft  parts,  including  the  anterior  portion  of  the' capsular  ligament, 
an*  s<^parat(}<l  fiom  the  front  of  the  tibia  with  the  periosteum  elevator, 
tln'?<'  s(»fi  ]>aris  heing  nieanwliile  drawn  forcibly  forward,  away  from 
tile  front  surface  of  tlie  tibia,  with  a  blnnt  hook.  ' 

The  ])ostcri(>r  mar<rin  of  iho  incision  is  next  {Seized  and  retracted 
and  the  slieaih  of  the  peroneal  tendons  openerl ;  these  tendons,  to- 
gether wiUi  the  inteiniment,  nix»  drnwn  mvII  hack  out  of  tlie  wav  with 
a  !>lunt  liook  ami  th(»  remaining'  fnvoicuii  of  the  external  lateral  liga- 
nuMif   tiinMdle  and  jK>sterior)  then  ilividcd. 
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1- ^■■The  foot,:being'Eoniew'<lidt  e.\tciHler1  'iW''ordl.'r  to  relieve '  the  tani 
Bi(«  lof  the  paronei  tendons,  iBB^'  dowy^vkll  inoderate'foree/fce  Oom-' 
pletely'dieloeated  tty'totatiii^  it  iitnard opon  itsilong-diia  iH'a  hinge-' 
liks  faBhlonaround  the  intnrAal  iB&JleoliiB.  ■'■■-.-■.'  >  m 

'  ,1  All  parts  ofithe^tjoinb  are  iiowiaecesail>lie.;:  the  synovial  .membrane 
may.be  dtEsected.«iTBy..iwilh  a  thujnbi  foioeps  and  soiaaor?,  and  tlie 
upper  aTticAlar.eucface.Di  tilie  ^astragalus/ Ji.de8ii.'ed,.>inaj(  be' chiseled 
fiW4y..«r'  resected  with  ai  thin,  11at.8aw,,,oc,  .by  Qvtendiiig  ^tlie  inainiou 
PftBiewhat,;tfte,  entire  b(nie,Hiay  .bo  removed,  ,  If  .the.  tihia  nnd  iiUiilii 
are  diseasetl,  ilie  soft  [larU  about  the  lower  endo  of  ihi't't:  bniii's  may 


be  detached,  prefuiubly  subperiostcally,  with  tlie  elevalpr,'  and  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  bones  then  rejected  with  the  saw.  It  the  articular 
surface  ouly  of  the  astragalus,  and  not  the  whole  bone,  is  to  he  re- 
moved, one  should 'take  eareto  make  the  section  thronghthe  bone  in 
ench  a  plane  that,  when  the  foot  ii*  Tepinoert/the  cut  surface*  of  the 
nfitragalus  and  tibia  will  permit  of  Hie  ffwt  bmng  placed  at  a  Hfrhl 
angle  with  tlic  log.  'There  is  a  marked  tendem-y,  in  reowlinf;  the 
articular  anrCnce  of  the  afltrapaliiP,  to  mrry  the  !»ecHon  thrrmfih  a  plane 
ffhidi  would  r(«nlt  in  tho  foot'i*  Iwinfl  joined  to  the  h'ff  at  an  ohtirw 
an^'le,  in  n  position  of  i-vtciision'.  nnd  tliid  is  to  lie  avoided. 

ANKLK-.IOrNT,     0«rtl01'li.\!jTlC      (M(Kllf.Il'Z-\Vl,A]HMm<)W>.— Tlw 

patii'iit  lii'S  ujion  the  abdonu'n.  A  transverce  inciwion  is;  made 
aero<iH  the  i^oL'  of  tho  fnol.  Thin  iOcii^on  coninieiitj(H  (rti  the  .(jutcr 
imrchtr  of  Ihe   foul  a  linker's  hreadth  hi^hind   the   tnliM'Oi^iLy  wliith 
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marks  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarBal  bone  (little  toe),  and  ends 
on  the  ioner  side  of  the  foot  at  the  tubercle  of  the  Bcaphoid.  From 
either  end  of  this  incision,  upon  either  side  of  the  foot,  an  additional 
incision  is  carried  obliquely  upward  and  backward  across  the  lower  end 
of  each  malleolus  to  their  posterior  borders,  and  then  still  another 
incision  is  made  transversely,  just  above  the  heel,  uniting  the  ends  of 
the  two  lateral  incisions  and  dividing  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  pwte- 
rior  tibial  vessels.  All  these  incisions  penetrate  to  the  bone.  The  foci 
is  now  forcibly  flexed  (dorsal  flexion)  nnd  the  ankle-joint  is  opened 


FlB.  3S7.-Rlghl  Foot.    Id 

ner   Side. 

Uoe  or  iDclilon 

oBleoplaillo   mcctlon   c 

t   tbe   BD 

kle-JolDL     Dotted 

u(h  tbe  boaet. 

from  behind  and  the  lateral  ligaments  are-cut.  The  astragalus  and 
the  OS  calcis  are  then  dissected  out  of  the  mass  of  soft  parts  in  which 
they  arc  located,  working  with  the  ed<^e  of  the  knife  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  bones;  during  this  step  of  the  operation  the  bones  are 
fiiri'ihiy  ilrawn,  first  tn  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  in  order  to 
fjU'iiilate  their  enucli'ation,  and,  working  forward,  the  joint  between 
the  flstrapalus  and  the  os  ralcis  behind  nnd  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  in 
front  i^  finally  oponod.  The  remaining  ligaments  and  bands  are  then 
Fevered  nnd  the  l)ones  removed. 

The  soft  part^  iirounil  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  are 
now  ?e|iiirn(i'il,  entling  with  (he  edge  nf  llic  knife  close  to  the  surface 
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of  the  bones,  and  a  thin  slice  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  including 
both  malleoli,  is  sawn  off. 

A  thin  slice,  including  the  articular  surfaces,  is  likewise  sawn 
off  from  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid,  so  that  when  the  foot  is  extended 
(plantar  flexion)  the  sawn  surfaces  of  the  cuboid  and  scaphoid  may 
be  apposed  to  the  sawn  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the  long  axis 
of  the  leg  being  thus  prolonged  into  the  foot,  as  a  direct  line,  the 
patient  walking  upon  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  and  the 
phalanges. 

The  posterior  tibial  vessels  which  lie  behind  the  ankle-joint, 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  are  cut,  and  must  be  ligated. 
The  bones  may  be  retained  in  contact  with  sutures  of  chromicized 
catgut  carried  through  drill  holes,  but  this  is,  as  a  rule,  unnecessary, 
especially  if  the  foot  is  put  up  in  plaster.  The  skin  wound  is  closed 
with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

One  should  be  careful  that  the  integument  on  the  front  of  the 
ankle,  which  is  redundant  after  excision  of  these  bones,  does  not 
interfere  through  its  bulk,  ^T)unching,*'  with  the  correct  apposition 
of  the  bones.  One  may  overcome  this  tendency  by  passing  several 
quilting  sutures  through  this  mass  of  soft  parts. 

Knee-joint. — A  tourniquet  is  applied  about  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh.  The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  the  leg  extended,  the 
operator  standing  upon  the  side  of  the  table  corresponding  to  the  joint 
which  is  to  be  resected. 

The  usual  incision  (Textor)  and  probably  the  best  for  most 
cases  is  convex  downward,  passing  across  the  front  of  the  joint, 
below  the  patella,  and  extending  from  the  middle  of  one  condyle  to 
a  similar  point  upon  the  other.  This  incision  should  reach  deep  to 
the  bone,  and  below  the  patella  divides  the  liga  men  turn  patclhv. 

The  knee-joint  having  been  thus  opened,  the  limb  is  strongly 
flexed  at  the  hip  and  knee,  with  the  sole  of  the  foot  resting  upon  the 
table,  and  it  is  thus  supported  by  an  assisttuit.  Tlie  lateral  li«:arnents 
and  the  lateral  portions  of  the  capsule  arc  now  divided,  cuttin^r  them 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  femur. 

The  knee  being  still  more  markedly  flexed,  the  crucial  li*;anients 
are  divided  close  to  their  attachment  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia, 
cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  downward,  as  if  one  would 
cut  into  the  articular  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia;  if  the 
ligaments  are  divided  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  backward, 
one  may  accidentally  cut  the  popliteal  vessels. 


'  .  !  Mio'  an'tmori'fliEip^"whioh'"!ncltides  the  'pateHaj-BhouW  be  flib 
sected  back  and  retracted  suflBciently  to  allifcrw 'free  fiicc>^S8''Swto  'the 
sjuovial  poiich,  which  is 'located -dbove'  the  patella,'  between 'tihe 'quad- 
ricbps'tendori"ahd' the 'Wont 'ofi  the  iemiir;  •"''    l."i!.|.  .      .1  ..j   .5   «:  • 

'  With- imoii8e4do^h'f  orci^d' and  •Mtin't^inti^d  *8d66oit;"di<t^d 
on  th^-flat;'*he  ByAiovSal'  ifteii\braiie -which  litter  the  jolht  tn>ay  nbW  bd 
etitirely '  rewctedi  If  the  bdneer ' ^tte'  healflijr;  orte  ' may  'ii6p'  at' ' thie 
stage'  of  the- dpiratidn^and  dlose  thte»  w^ound,  ktt^t  trrigatfcig'ttitfi'-* 
oughly  and  providing  for  suitable  drainage  (arthrectomy).  *  '"  ''•'': 
'  ' "  in  rcsectitig '  that"  pai^t  of "  ♦thte  Synovial '  hirinbran^  wfliteh '  lines 
the''postcrtor'*parfc'»6f  the  (*ap8nle''b^e  shfotild-'dvbrd  ■6^ttfing"=defc]f)ly; 
6n  aecoiittiof'  the 'liability  to' in  jwe  thc'pdpHti^l"ie«^lfe,  whltih'lie 
ad]ttcent"to  this  'part'  of'  the ' cttpiulcJ  l^h^e  ■is"TAt!hei'  Ifesft  'd^ttgcr 
W  dbing  thisW'tJiie  pi^teri6t'  K^feittfent'ii  put  Hpob  tlie' strtitch  by 
drawing  the  tibia  away  from  the  femut* 'While!  •  thSs  *  ^ai^ti 'bf  tWe  dyh- 
o^fel!'8at?''i8«bei'rig  exfcwedi^:This'pb^tioA  y^f  the  syncytial •mcrtlftranc 
iiB- also  ''more''  uccessiblo   after*  th«  'etods  hJ^I'  -the  boned'  have   bettv 

'  ' '  If  the  disease'  intlie  bdnefef'ls  iTttrited'to' <»'e  ot^  bore  "ft)tii,  the^ 
may  be  thoroughly  sc66ped'''OTit'W}th 'a  Bfiai»I)  spbbn,  thd&- aViditfi'rty 
the  resection  of  the  ends '  of"  ■  tbe  boites;  •  '  Especially  in'  rfiildrort  one 
should' avoid  j  wlierever '  posfeible," 'the  -resecftioh'  of 'the'  fend»  of^  tho 
bonee,  since  inteifefpcnce  wit>i  thei  epijihyseal  Hne-  may = 'retard- » very 
much  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  limb.  '        •»   "'  >  '       •    •  '  *■ 

The  patella  h  usually  extirpated  if  the  ends  of  the  "fcmiif  and 
tibia  are  resected,  even  if  it  is  aj)parently  not  diveaeed.  Jt  in  grasiHMl- 
with  douWc  ts^arj)  hooks  and  oxci5ed,<  cutting  witli  tho  odgc Of  the 
knife  close  to  tht  surface  of  the  b^bne. 

If  one  decides  to  resect  the  ends-  of  the  bonf^,ihe  lower  end 
of  the  femur  is  first  removed,  separating  the  soft  pairts  bade  its  far 
as  iwccsFary,  and  wx)rking  with  the  scalpel  close  to  the  bone.  The 
end  of  the  feniury  stripped- of  its  soft  parts,  is  foTced  upward,  bub 
of  the  wound,  above  the  level  of  the  tii)ia  (hip  fte.ved)  land'  with 
a  sharp,  broad  saw  the  section  is  made  through  the  end  of  the  bono 
from  before  backward,  conunencing  by  placing  the  heel  of  th6  saw 
upon  tlie  bone  and  making  a  groove  by  drawing  the  instrument 
firmlv  backward.  The  femur  should  be  steadied  with  both  hands  of 
an  assistant  who  supports  himself  by  resting  his  elbows  upcm  the 
t«ble.  The  end  of  the  bono  should  Ix*  forced  sulllciently  far  upward 
out  of  the  Wound  so  as  to  make  the  use  of  a  towel  to  protect  the  soft 
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parta  dnring- itseectiba  Uoneceswry.  The  piece  oF  boUe .  refeectefl 
roust  be  of  th*  mmfe  thickhe6ft'«nteTiOrl7,p08teriorfy;'and'4p6n  either 
side;    otherwise,  when  the  operation,  is  ebnipleted.fflfe  llfhb'Winbt 


Pig.  )&8.~itlgbt  Lfg. 


found  to  be  in  a  jmsition  i)r  knnck-knoe  or  bow-leg,  or  thure  will  be 
too  much  or  too  little  extension. 

The  section  should  pnsg  tliroiijrb  n  plniifl  which  is  parallel  with 
the  articular  surfaCQ  of  the  bone,  and  not  at  right  angles  with  the  long 
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axis  of  the  bone^  and  therefore  in  making  the  section  one  should 
disregarii  the  long  axis  of  the  bone,  and  rather  keep  his  eye  on  the 
plane  of  the  articular  surface. 

The  end  of  the  tibia  is  now  likewise  stripped  of  its  soft  parts  and 
projected  upward  out  of  the  wound  well  beyond  the  sawn  surface  of 
the  femur,  and  a  section  of  the  bone  removed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
femur,  parallel  with  the  plane  of  its  articular  surface. 

At  times  it  is  necessary  to  excise  two  or  three  inches  of  the  bones 
(femur  and  tibia  together),  but  one  should  remove  as  little  as  the 
conditions  present  will  permit,  especially  in  children.  The  sharp 
spoon  may  be  used  to  extirpate  foci  which  extend  into  the  substance 
of  the  bone  beyond  the  surface  exposed  by  the  section,  and,  if  the 
cortex  is  healthy,  one  may  remove  much  of  the  medullary  portion  of 
a  bone  rather  than  sacrifice  more  of  the  length  of  the  limb  by  removing 
a  thicker  segment  of  bone. 

The  limb  should  now  be  extended  and  the  position  of  the  joint 
noted ;  when  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  brought  together  there  should 
be  the  normal  slight  bowing  inward  and  a  slight  degree  of  flexion 
(five  degrees). 

If  the  position  of  the  limb  is  not  satisfactory,  one  may  remove  a 
further  section  from  one  of  the  bones  to  correct  it ;  but  the  necessity 
for  this  second  section  should  be  avoided. 

The  position  of  the  bones  being  satisfactory,  all  loose,  ragged 
tissue  is  cut  away  and  any  remaining  portion  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane tliat  has  been  overlooked  excised. 

In  most  cases  it  is  well  to  insert  tubes  for  drainage,  one  on  each 
side.  These  should  reach  well  up  into  the  recess  beneath  the  quadri- 
ceps muscles,  between  it  and  the  front  of  the  femur;  in  addition, 
strips  of  iodoform  gauze  may  be  packed  into  the  wound,  the  ends 
cmerp:ing  through  the  incision  on  each  side;  if  tubes  are  used,  they 
should  be  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  skin  with  a  silkworm-gut  stitch 
to  prevent  their  slipping  out.  The  front  part  of  the  skin  incision 
is  closod  with  interniptod  silkworm-gut  stitches. 

If  the  limb  is  placed  in  a  good,  firm,  plaster-of- Paris  splint,  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  as  a  rule,  remain  in  good  position.  A  sharp  edge 
of  either  bono  should  not  be  left  projecting  into  the  popliteal  space 
(popliteal  vessels).  If  it  is  desired  to  fix  the  ends  of  the  bones  they 
may  be  joined  together  with  two  stout  chromicized  catgut  sutures 
which  pass  through  drill  holes  placed  near  the  ant<?rior  margin  of  the 
sawn  surfaces  of  the  bones,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  or, 
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after  the  skin  has  t>een  Btitured,  the  bones  may  be  joined  by  two  nails, 
one  driven  through  the  front  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  aod 
reaching  obliquely  upward  into  the  sawn  surface  of  the  femur,  and 
the  other  paeeing  through  the  front  surface  of  the  femur  and  reaching 
down  into  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.  Small  incisions  may  be  made 
in  the  skin  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  nails. 


These  accessory  measures,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  bones 
in  apposition,  arc,  as  a  rule,  unncccssarv  if  tin;  ends  of  the  bones  have 
been  sawn  squaro,  and  fit  well,  and  a  jrooil  plaslur  splint  is  applied. 
In  ftdjustiiin  tilt'  plnsler  splint  nno  siinmlil  soc  that  the  font  is  slightly 
everted,  so  that  the  patient  will  not  '"toe  in." 
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B.efc|re.suturi^g,.thejvound.. the:  tourniquet  may  be  remoYed  and 
afly  spurting  veeselfi  secured;  usually  thqrjq  are  few  .or  none,  /and  any 
8^ght,oo;zmg,may  be  controlled  by  the  pressure,  o£  the  dressing. 

.  .In8itQa,d  qf  the  iwcieioji  described  above,  the  knee-joint,  may  be 
opened,  by  aj;i  ii^cision^  ;^ith.  the  convexity  directed,  jUpward, ,  parsing 
across  the  limb  above  the  upper  l)order.cif  the  patella.  This  is,  the 
reverse  of  the  incision  described  above,  and  gives  very  free  access  to 
the  synovial  pouch  under  the  quadriceps  tendon. 

Volkmann  maldps  a  tranbverse  in^isi/ln  acipss  the  front  of  the 


vcrsely,  To  this  iday  bfe  aflded  two  lat^al  incisions,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  joint  running  ip  and  down.  We  thei  have  an  H-shape  in- 
cision.  This  incisioii  i?  especially  adapted  to  iiiose  cases  where  the 
disease  is  limited  to  the  synovial  membrane /'nldne;  so  that  after  its 
excision  the  segment*  of  the  patella  may  Jbe .  sutured  with  chromi- 
cized  catgut.    This  inoSsiOn  is  often  desirable  in  children. 

Hip-joint  (LancWbeck). — ^This  oj^er^tion  is  done  as  much 
as  possible  subperiostedly.  The  patientylies  upon  the  well  side  of 
the  body,  with  the  hip  knd  knee  slightly  flexed.  A  longitudinal  in- 
cision is  made  over  the  qaitcr  side  of  the liip; four  to  five  inches  long; 
it  commences  two  or  thiiee  incljes  above  thfe  lipper  border  of  the  great 
trochanter,  upon  a  line  ^corresponding  to  the  long  axis  of  the  femur, 
and  from  tliis  point  is  continued  straight  down  upon  the  outer  surface 
of  the  trochanter  and  cAds  upon  the  upper,  part  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur;  the  incision  throughout  its  whole  length  penetrates  to  the 
bone;  that  portion  of  the  incision  which  lies  above  the  trochanter 
passes  through  the  fibers. ol  the  glutei  miiBclcs  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  ilium,  which  it  reaches  just  above  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum, 
exposing  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

Sharp  retractors  are  inserted  deep  in  the  incision  and  the  soft 
}iarts  drawn  forcibly  asunder.  The  capsule  is  incised  from  the  rim 
of  the  acetabulum  downward  toward  the  great  trochanter,  the  coty- 
loid linranient,  also,  boing  nicked,  or  may  be  separated  from  the  bony 
rim  of  the  acetabulum  for  a  short  distance  on  either  side  of  the 
incision  in  the  capsule. 

With  the  poriodteum  elevator,  or,  when  necessary,  with  the  knife 
or  chisel,  Die  tendons,  to|Zother  with  the  periosteum  and  the  capsule, 
are  separated  from  the  greater  trochantijr  and  the  neck  of  the  femur; 
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tbiHishoiild  beaccompli^ediastmiich  aapossible  subperioateftllir  \tith 
Uw  sUarpTQdgidi'periosteiim -^eTatni-;  but,'vh«re  the  BttachhiDiit  of 
the, partB'tD.tlieboQ^'ia. very  intiniEite,  it'tnay  bo  neoesMtyi  to  res&rt 
tO'theiknife;. cutting  uith  its  edgc'cloeo^to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  or 
thBicbiael  iaay<be  ^iisecl^  chipping  oS^a  thiai  shell  ofthe  cortexy  ^which 
cafrriee  the.  attached.  tcndoDd' .with  it.  iAn  asiistnnt  rotates  the  liiiib 
inward  or  outward  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  this  part  of  the 
operation. 


In  fills  wiiy  Ihe  tii)]>cr  ciul  nf  ihc  fuiiiur  i.^;  (Urn  in  J  c  J.  I'uina 
nhoiild  he  tiikcii  lo  M'linnite  tlio  tcnchm  of  (lie  obtiiriil"i-  o.vtorniis, 
wliicli  is  attaclicil.  in  the  ilijriUl  fo^sa,  upon  the  Inni'r  a^pert  of  tho 
great  trochanter,  and  nho  tho  tendinis  that  are  attncliod  to  the  upper 
border  of  tlio  jfrcat  trot-hariler, 

lu  imliT  to  (lit  tlie  li^'iiiiicntiiin  li;n'^  Ihe  tlii;;h  is  tlexoil,  rotated 
iuH'urd,  and  addiiited,  in  thL*  way  piirllv  liLiatin;;  tlie  head  of  the 
bone;   a  loiij;,  nairttw  knife  li^  tlien  introduced  into  tlic  joint  above 
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and  behind,  and  sweeping  downward  and  forward  across  the  head 
of  the  bone,  the  ligament  ie  usuall)'  cut.  In  operating  on  diseased 
joints  it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  neccEsary  to  cut  the  ligamentum  teres,  as  it 
is,  in  most  cases,  already  destroyed,  or,  at  any  rate,  readily  ruptures 
upon  forcibly  manipulating  the  joint  (adduction  and  rotation  inward). 
The  head  of   the  femur  is  then   completely   luxated  backward   by 


Klg.    Ml, 

-R.'S.'cUoi.    of    Hit    nip.      Anltoii)'    White's   1. 

aiil.Tlorly   n 

iilway    tplwii'H   Ihr   antrrtor  eupprior  apino  o 

UDiirr    iKirdi 

r   of    Ihp    IrcH'hant.T   major    ami   uurvc^s   back« 

ard    abOYB    tha   tro- 

rhanl.T   ma 

>r    and    lluii    do«iiWitrd    bi-littid    th>!    IrwlianU 

for  a  dliUDce  of 

about  l«o  in 

ch.'B, 

manipulation  (flexion,  aililuction.  tiTid  nihition  inward)  and  forced 
out  of  tlic  wound,  wliiiii  the  head  and  neck  nmv  he  readily  removed 
willi  ii  Gifili  or  chain  ?nw,  with  u  flat  saw,  or  witii  a  chisel. 

Some  siirpoons  nuiko  it  a  pnictioo  to  remove  the  trochanter  as 
well  as  tlic  ht'iiil  and  nwk  of  the  femur,  making  the  line  of  section 
tliroiipli  i\w  sJiafl  of  the  hone  just  below  the  great  trochanter.     In 
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order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  periosteum,  etc.,  corre- 
spondingly lower  down  upon  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  If  the  trochanter 
is  healthy,  it  is  unnecessary  to  remove  it;  yet,  if  at  all  suspicious,  it 
is  better  to  make  the  section  through  the  bone  below  the  great  tro- 
chanter, removing  the  great  trochanter  as  well  as  the  head  and  neck, 
because  the  result  is  just  as  good,  and  many  surgeons  claim  better, 
than  when  it  is  left 

Now,  rotating  inward  and  outward,  but  chiefly  by  extension  of 
the  limb,  pulling  strongly  upon  the  femur  and  holding  the  edges  of 
the  wound  widely  apart  to  give  us  room,  we  may  proceed  to  excise  the 
synovial  membrane,  using  long,  sharp  scissors,  curved  upon  the  flat, 
and  mouse-tooth  forceps. 

If  the  acetabulum  is  diseased,  it  may  be  curetted  with  a  sharp 
spoon  or  even  resected  with  the  chisel  and  mallet.  A  sinus  may  be 
found  leading  through  the  acetabulum  to  a  focus  within  the  pelvis, 
in  which  case  drainage  of  the  joint  may  be  combined  with  counter- 
drainage  through  an  incision  made  anteriorly  just  below  Poupart's 
ligament.  There  is  but  little  hemorrhage  during  the  operation; 
bleeding  vessels  may  be  seized  as  they  are  cut  during  the  progress  of 
the  operation. 

The  soft  parts  are  brought  together  with  interrupted  silkworm- 
gut  sutures,  which  should  pass  deep  through  the  integument,  mus- 
cles, and  periosteum,  closing  the  wound,  except  for  a  space  below 
sufficient  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  thick  tube,  which  should  reach 
upward  as  far  as  the  acetabulum  for  drainage,  or  the  wound  may  be 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  or  the  gauze  packing  may  be  combined 
with  the  use  of  a  tube.  Before  closing  the  wound  it  should  be  washed 
out  with  hot  bichloride  solution. 

During  the  operation  one  should  work  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  periosteum  elevator  and  chisel,  cutting  as  few  tendons  as  pos- 
sible with  the  knife.  We  should  strive  to  keep  the  capsule  and  the 
periosteum  or  shell  of  cortex  that  is  separated  from  the  bone,  along 
with  their  attached  tendons,  hanging  together  in  one  continuous 
layer;  so  that,  when  we  arc  ready  to  resect,  the  denuded  upper  end 
of  the  femur  lies  in  a  sort  of  sac  which  is  made  of  the  above-named 
structures,  and  which  all  hang  together,  continuous  with  one  anotlier, 
and  it  is  out  of  this  hood  or  sac  that  we  deliver  the  upper  end  of 
the  bone  for  resection.  In  closing  the  wound  tlie  upper  edges  of 
the  hood  should  be  included  in  the  sutures,  except  the  part  that  is 
left  oj)en  for  drainage. 
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f  lating^ . for  Xsaqtufe  <Laiii^) . — In  'fractures  both*  simpk '  aJnd* 
oompound,  whete  tlw i fragments  cinnot  be.  reduced' or  'retained 'in 
satisfactory  positiony  they  may  be  securely  held  with  metal  pfates^ — ^ 
Lane^  bone^latefe.  The^e  ate-  provided  in  various  slharpee '  and  -  si^es 
fdp  the  diflBerent  btoea.  The  plates  are  ajpj>lied  directly  to  the  surface 
of  the  fragm-ente*  la  compound- fractures  the  wound  already  present 
may   be  sufficiently   enlarged   to   reach   the   fragments.'*  In  simpte 


I  ■    ....     <■  .; 


FMg,  362.— Plating  for  Fracture  (Lo^f).    Shows  plate  applied  to  femvr.  jL^d.^e^u^red  , 


I  • 


by  screws  to  upper  aud  lower  fragmeots. 


'..I. 


fractures  it  will  be  necessary  to  expose  the  fragmetits  through  an; 
incision  in  the  soft  parts,  the  incision  being  placed 'so  as  to  pt-ocfuce 
the  least  possible  damatrc  to  important  structures.  It  may  be  necessar}* 
to  fi'CRlif'ii  the  ends  of  tho  fragments  with  the  chipel,  or  •  curette, 'etc. 
By  moans  of  rotation,  extension,  etc.,  the  fragments  are  brought  rntO 
rtHMirat^'  apposition.  1Miis  may  be  facilitatcni  by  employing  the  special 
bone  foroops,  lovers,  etc.,  devised  by  T^no.  The  plate  is  applied- 
wit))onl  detacliinir  the  poriost^um.  Corresponding  to  the  screw-lioles* 
in  tlic  platt',  boles  are  drilK'd  in  the  hone,  first  upon  the  dii»tal  frag-' 
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mmi  and  the  dcrew&,  then  driven  hi'  with  the  screw  l3l'iv6H''Tlife 
fta^eBis  are  again  brought  into  the  proper  position  and  the' sci'feiitr- 
hole»  drilled  in  the  pt-oxiih'al  'fra^eWt'and  tlie  screws  "driveili'n'. 
The  drin-hdles  go  through  to  th6  inedtillaty  canal  knd'shdtild  tJ6f- 
respond'tb  the  size  of  the  scrfer^S^,  neilShei*  t6o  laVge  nor  to'6'  sniall.  'The 
wound  must  be  dry;  ifree  froni  'obiihg;  Thie  soft  part^  are  suttii*6d' 
with  several  layers  of  catgut  sutures,  in  clean  cases  without  drainage, 
and  the  limb  put  up  in  a  plaster-oi^-Paris  cast. 

If  the  conditions  require  driliiage.a.  small  rubber-tissue  drain 
may  be  introduced  and  the  limb  plilM^^p  a^moulded  wire  splint  which 
will  permit  easy  access  to  thejwfllBiBfcj^ttle  purpose  of  removing  the 
drain  after  a  few  days.  ,  ^'—-  <*     ; 

The  operation  mu^t  be  perlormed  ^nder  the  strictest  aseptic 
precautions  and  with  gkiivied  hands.  * ;  ( 

For  Feacture  of  the  PATEliA.— ^^he  failure  to  obtain  bony 
union  in  cases  of  fractule  of  the  patella  ii  due  to  the  interposition 
of  fringes  of  torn  peri6steum,  etc.,  between  the  fragments,  to  the 
thick  layer  of  clotted  blood  which  coats  thej  edges  of  the  fragments, 
and  to  the  fact  that  we  are  unable  to  bringi  the  fragments  into  im- 
mediate approximation' on  account  of  the  aistension  of  the  capsule 
of  the  knee-joint  with  blood  and  serum.  The  fragments  of  the  bone 
ride  upon  the  top  of  the  distended  capsule,,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
draw  them  together  until  the  blood  and  serum  have  been  evacuated 
from  the  knee-joint.  After  the  knee-joint  has  been  opened  and  the 
blood  and  serum  cleared  out  it  will  be  observed  that  the  fragments 
can  be  approximated  with  very  little  effort. 

A  slightly  curved  incision  is  made  across  the  front  of  the  knee, 
the  convexity  being  downward.  When  the  very  short  flap  which  is 
thus  marked  out  is  dissected  back,  the  line  of  fracture  through  the 
patella  is  exposed  to  view  and  the  knee-joint  is  opened  between  the 
fragments.  It  will  be  observed  tliat  the  dense  fibrous  capsule  of  the 
joint  is  torn  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  upon  either  side  of  the  patella 
and  on  a  line  corresponding  to  the  line  of  fracture. 

Any  ragged  edges  of  ])eriosteum  which  overhang  the  edges  of 
the  bony  fragments  and  which  might  get  in  between  them  are 
trimmed  away  witli  the  scissors.  Each  fragment  is,  in  turn,  lifted 
up  into  the  incision  with  a  sharp  hook  and  scraped  free  of  bTood-dot 
with  the  sharp  spoon.  The  blood  is  cleared  out  of  the  joint  witli  dry 
gauze  wipes.     The  joint  should  not  be  irrigated.  ' 

The  edges  of  the  torn  capsule  are  united  with  a  snfficit'nt  number 
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of  Butures  of  kangaroo  tendon;  usually  two  or  three  sutures  upon 
each  side  will  suffice.  The  suture,  which  is  placed  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  patella,  is  inserted  very  close  to  the  side  of  the  bone. 
When  the  sutures  are  tied  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fragments  of  the 
patella  are  brought  into  very  close  apposition.  Several  sutures  of 
chromic  catgut  may  be  inserted  to  bricg  the  edges  of  tlie  periosteum 


together  along  the  line  of  the  fracture.  No  sutures  are  introduced 
through  the  botiy  fragments  theniseives.  All  bleeding  must  be  con- 
trolled so  iliat  till'  wound  is  perfectly  dry.  The  incision  in  the  skin 
is  closeii  u-ithout  drainage,  and  the  limb  placed  in  a  plaster-of-Paris 


'I'lio  stricffi't  n?opsis!  must  be  obj'crvod  in  this  operation.    Rubber 
gliivcs  are  worn  by  tlio  o[>erator  and  his  n^^istnnt.     The  number  of 
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asBistants  should  be  limited  to  one.  The  parts  are  handled  as  little 
as  possible  and  all  oozing  controlled  before  the  incision  is  closed. 
Osteotomy  of  the  Femur  for  Gena  Valgom — Enook-knee  (Uac- 
ewen). — The  knee  is  somewhat  flexed,  its  outer  side  resting  upon 
a  sandbag.     A  short  longitadinal  incision  is  made  upon  the  inner 


Tig.  3M.—OUeoU>mj  (Uacaten).  A.U.,  opening  In 
irough  wblch  tbe  femoral  srterj  (P.J.I  puses  Ln(< 
rrow  Indicates  polDt  it  which  the  cbiael  La  applied  a 
lane  of  accUou  tor  bow-legs  aad  knock-koee. 


side  of  the  thigh  just  above  the  knee-joint.  It  is  placed  one  finger's 
breadth  in  front  of  the  tendon  of  tbe  adductor  magnus,  lU  lower 
end  upon  a  line  which  is  dvawn  around  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh 
one  finger's  brcadtJi  above  the  upper  border  of  the  external  con- 
dyle;   or  we  may  locate  the  lower  end  of  the  incision  two  fingers' 
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breadth  above  the  inner  condyle  and  one  finger^s  breadth  in  front  of 
the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus.  The  incision  is  prolonged  upward 
for  a  distance  of  4  cm.  and  reaches  to  the  bone  through  the  integu- 
ment,  vastus  internus  muscle^  and  periosteum. 

The  periosteum  is  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  over 
an  area  sujSicient  to  allow  the  application  of  a  broad  chisel^  with 
which  the  bone  is  divided,  in  a  direction  outward  and  slightly  upward. 
The  line  of  fracture  does  not  pass  through,  but  just  above,  the  joint. 
The  deformity  is  then  corrected,  and  the  limb,  including  the  foot, 
placed  in  a  plaster  splint. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  chisel  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur,  but  only  far  enough  to  allow  one  to  gradually  bend 
the  bone  into  position — it  should  not  be  forcibly  fractured  or  bent  into 
position  with  a  sudden  jerk.  The  line  of  fracture  is  placed  above  the 
epiphyseal  line,  and  therefore  this  operatioh  may  be  done  upon  chil- 
dren and  young  people  without  interfering  with  the  natural  subse- 
quent growth  of  the  femur.  This  operation  may  also  be  done  through 
an  incision  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the  limb  upon  the  same  level. 
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(Tlic  names  of  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  muscles,  etc.,  are  placed  in  the  Index 

under  the  headings  "Artery,"  "Vein,"  etc.) 


Abbe,  operations  for  stricture  of  cesopba- 

gus.  392 
Abdomen,  343 

antero- lateral  wall  of,  345 
muscles  of,   346 
aponeuroses  of.  350 

O'perations  upon.  361 

posterior  wall   of,   344 

regions  of,  352 
Abdominal  cavity,  343 

hernia,  375 

incisions,   363,  501 

wall,  deep  vessels  of,  351 
superficial  vessels  of,  346 
Abscess,   appendicular,    operation    for,   507 

of   brain.    102,    110 

of  breast,  321 

of  cerebellum,  133 

of  cerebrum,  102,  110 

extradural,   middle  fossa,  134 

in  frontal  lobe,  110 

of  kidney,  6S3 

of  liver,   518 

of  parotid  gland,   144,  149 

perinepbritic,  683 

in  temporo-sphenoldal  lobe.  134 
Acetona*mia,  2 
Adenectomy,  cervical,  254 
Aditus  ad  antrum,  120.   126 
Adrenalin,  25 
Alimentary  tube,  173 

Alveolar  process,  lateral  clefts  of,  184,  185 
Amputation,    of   arm,    756 

of  breast,  322 

of  finger,   746,  748 

of  foot,  Cbopart,  802 
Lisfranc,    800 
PirogofT,   806 
GOnther,   808 
Le  Port,  808 
Syme,  805 

of  forearm.  752 

of  leg.   809 

of  penis,  705 

of  rectum    (see   "Rectum"). 

of  tbigh.  820 

of  toe.  797 

of  tongue   (see   "Tongue"). 
Aniestbesia,  1 

chloroform,  1,  8 

cocain,  13 

colonic,  9 

ether,  1,  5 

ethyl  chloride,  4,  13 

general,  1 
incomplete,  4 

intratracheal,   11.   334 

infiltration    method,    15 

for  inguinal  hernia.   16 

for   ligation   of  superior  thyroid   artery, 
16 

regional.   16 

for  rejection  of  rib,  16 

Melzer    and    Auer.    iuHufllution    method, 
11 

naao-pharyiigral,   6 

nitrous  oxid<>,   3 


Anssthesia,   oil-ether,  9 
quinin-urea.  18 
regional,  15 
spinal.  17 
Anaesthetics.  1 
administration  of.  5 
Qwathmey  apparatus  for,  6 
Analgesia,   by  subarachnoid   injection,   17, 

565 
Anastomosis,   arterio-venous,   Crile's  can- 
nulas, 33 
suture  method   (Carrel),  31 
intestinal       (sec      "Intestinal      Anasto- 
mosis"). 
Ankle-joint,  804 
exarticulation  of  foot  at,  805 
PirogofT  method,   806 
Qilnther  modification.  808 
Le  Fort  modification,  808 
Syme,   805 
resection   of,    Koenig,   832 
Langenbeck-Hueter,   828 
Launstein,   834 
Mikulicz-Wladimirow.  835 
with  extirpation  of  astragalus,  831 
Anoci -association,   17 
Antrum,   aditus  ad,   126 
of  Highmore,   136 

to  drain,  160 
Mastoid.    120 
to  open  and  drain,  128 
operations  upon.  128 
Anus,  artificial,  488 

operations  upon.  577 
Aorta,  arch  of,  307 

thoracic,  312 
Aortic  valve,  orifice,  306 
Aponeuroses  of  abdominal  muscles.  350 
Aponeurosis  of  external  oblique,  347,  616 
Appendectomy,  501 
incisions  for,  501 
McDurney,   501 
mld-rectus.  502 
Appendicitis  accompanied  by  general  peri- 
toneal  Infection,   operation,   510 
Appendlcostomy,  512 
Appendicular   abscess,   operation.   507 
Appendix  vermiformis.  amputation  of.  501 
inversion  of,  506 
inversion  of  stump  of,  after  amputation. 

506 
ligation  of  stump  of.  without  inversion, 

506 
surgical  anatomy  of,  484 
Aquieductus  Fallopii.  126,  127 
Arachnoid,   brain,  67 

of  cord,   360 
Arch,  mandibular.  175 

of  aorta.   307 
Arches,  visceral,  174 
Arm,   733 

amputation  of.  750 
Arterira,  of  scalp.  46 

of  stomach.    382 
Arterio-venous   anastomosis.   30 
with   Crile's  cannula;.   33 
suture  method   (Carrel).   31 
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Artery,  anterior  tibial,  786 

ligation  of,   788 
axillary,  730 

ligation  of,  741 
brachial,  733 

ligation  of.  742 
common  carotid.  235 

ligaUon  of,  243 
common  carotid,   left.  313 
deep  epigastric,  362,  622 
dorsalis  pedis,  786 
external  carotid,  237 

ligation  of,  244 
facial,  135.  143,  238 
femoral,  779 

ligaUon  of,  786,  784 
inferior  thyroid,  240 

ligation  of,  248 
innominate,  313 
intercostal,   ligation  of,  327 
internal  carotid,  236 

ligaUon   of,   246 
internal  mammary,  295.  332 

ligation  of,  327 
internal  maxillary,  146 
lingual,  142 

ligation  of,  282 
middle  meningeal,  54,  58.  80.  148 

ligation  of,  80 
musculo-phrenic.  295 
obturator,  639,  642 
popliteal,   785 
posterior  tibial.  788 

ligation  of.  790 
pulmonary,  319 
radial,  736 

ligaUon  of.  744 
subclavian.  239 

ligaUon  of.  246 
subclavian,    left,   313 
superior  epigastric.  295.  351 
superior  hemorrhoidal.  575 
superior  mesenteric.  436 
superior  thyroid,  230,  241 

ligation   of,    248 
temporal.   144 
thyroidea  ima,  233 
ulnar,  737 

ligaUon  of.  744 
vertebral.  223.  241 
Ascending  colon,  anatomy  of,  487 
Asterion.  50 

Atresia  of  facial  orifices,  183 
Auditory  canal,  external,   122.   180 

process,  123 
Auricle.  122.  180 

Auriculo-ventricular    valves,    orifices,    307 
Axilla,  surgical  anatomy  of.  730 
Axillary  abscess,  incision  for,  733 
lino.  296 


nark.  343,   :ir)4 

mu8<;l(>8  of,  1155 
Bardelobt'n,    operation    for   harelip,   200 
Basedow's   dlst'tuse    (nee    "Thyroldism"). 
Basslnl  operation  for  hernia.  642 
Battle  InriRion.  3r»C 
Bevan'8  opiTation  for  undescended  tesUs, 

cr>4 

Beyea  operation.  .'W4 
BiK   toi',   exarticulntlon   of,   797 
Bile-duets    (see   "Oall-duets"). 
Billroth,  extirpation  of  tongue.  289 

pyloHTtoniy,    4<>9 
Bladder,   drainage  of.   7<)0 

ineisioii  of,   for  stone.   G08 

operations   u|K>n.   G'.'S 

puneture  of,   Tol 


Bladder,  surgical  anatomy  of,  695 

suture  of  wounds  of,  45 
Blandin's  method,  harelip,  200 
Bone,  division  of,  20 

plaUng  of  (Lane),  for  fracture,  44,  846 

suture  of,  42 
BotUni,  prostatotomy,  727 
Bov6e,  uretero-ureterostomy,  693 
Bowel,  suture  of  wounds  of,  44,  442  (see 

"IntesUne."  etc.). 
Brachial  plexus,  227,  732 
Brain.  62 

opcraUons  upon   (see  "Head,  operaUons 
upon"). 

puncture  of,  for  diagnosis.  103 
Braun's  operation  for  fistula  of  Stenson'B 

duct,  153 
Breast,  300 

amputation    of,    Halsted-Meyer   method, 
322 

extirpation  of  fibroid  from,  322 

fibroid  of.  322 

incision  for  abscess  of,  321 

lymphaUcs  of,  301 

operaUons  upon,  321 
Bregma,  48 

Brewer's   transfusion    tubes,    36 
Broca's  convolution,  66 
Brophy's  operation  for  cleft  palate,  2U6 
Bruns  method,  formation  of  lips.  210 
Bunion,  operation  for,  798 

(38Bcum,  resection  of,  496 

surgical  anatomy  of,  484 
Canal,   crural.  632.  639 

external  auditory.  122,  180 

Hunter's,  780 

inguinal,  618 

Vidian.  148 
Garden  amputaUon  of  leg.  816 
Cardiorrha4>hy,  328 
Carotid  triangle,  inferior,  222,  254 

superior,  223,  254 
Carrel's  arterio- venous  anastomosis,  30 
CastraUon,  672 
Cavernous  sinus,  55,  62 
Cavum   Meckelii,   58 
Cerebellar  abscess,   133 
Cerebellum,  67 

exposure  of.   Gushing.  98 
KrauBo.   100 
Cerebro-splnal    fluid.    67,    360 
Cerebrum,  64 

methods    to    locate    various    areas    (see 
"Granlo-cerebral  topography"). 

operations  upon  (see  "Heaid.  operations 
upon"). 
Cei*vical  congenital  cysts,  260 

congenital   fistuls.   260 

fascia,  215 

lymph  nodes.  242 
excision  of,   254 

ribs.  259 

sympathetic.    241 
resection  of,  251 
surgical  anatomy  of,  241 
Chassaignac,  tubercle  of.  235.  240,  253.  277 
Cheeks.  138 
Chest,   fasela  of,  294 

anpiration  of  (see  "Thoracentesis"). 

tapping  of  (see  "Thoracentesis"). 
Chest   wall,    musi^les   of.    294 

resecUon  of  part  of,  340 
Chetwood.  prostatotomy,  729 
Chlene's    method,    eranlo-eerebral    topog- 
raphy, 72 
Chloroform,  1 

adminiHtration  of.  8 
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Cholecystectomy,  531 
Cholecyst-eDterostomy,  535 
Cholecysto-colostoniy,  540 
Cholecysto-duodenoetomy.  536 
Cbolecysto-Jejunostomy,  539 
Cholecystostomy,  526 
Choledocbo-duodenostomy,  547 
Choledochotomy,   542 

transduodenal.  547 
Chopart  amputation,   S02 

Joint.  796 
Chorda  tympani,  127 
Circumcision,  704 

with  clamp,  706 
Cisterna  basalis,  70 

chiasmatis,  70 

interpeduncularls,  70 

magna,  70 

pontis,  70 
Cistemse  subaracbnoidales.  70 
Clavicular  region,  298 
Cleft  of  alveolar  process,  185,  186 

palate,  182,  184,  ^87 
operation  for,  201 
Brophy's,  206 
Clefts,  lateral  nasal,  190 

lateral,  of  upper  lip  (see  "Harelip"). 

median,  of  upper  lip.  189 

oblique  facial.  179.  190 

of  lower  lip.  lower  Jaw  and  tongue,  191 

orbit  Q- nasal     (see     "Oblique     facial 
clefts"). 

transverse  facial.   180.   191 

visceral.  174 
Cocain    ansesthesla.   13 
infiltration  method,  15 
regional.  15 

subarachnoid  injection  of.  17,  565 
Coccyx.    570 
Colles's    ligament,    616 
CTolon,    resection    of    (see    "Resection    of 
caecum"  and  "Sigmoid  flexure"). 

surgical  anatomy  of,  484 
Colostomy,  488 

left  iliac.  489 
Combined    operation     upon    rectum     (see 

"Rectum"). 
Common  bile-duct.  433,  516,  550 

drainage  of,  545 

incision   into,   542 

operations  upon,  541 

removal  of  calculi  from,  542 
through  duodenum,  547 

surgical  anatomy  of,  516 

suture  of,  546 
Congenital,  cervical  cysts.  260 

cervical   fistulae,   260 

deformities  of   face  (see  "Face"). 

hernia  (see  "Hernia"). 
Conjoined  tendon,  348,  620 
Conus  terminalis.   360 
Cooper,   pubic  ligament  of,  628.  630,  638 
Corning,  spinal  injection,  565 
Corpora  cavernosa,  701 
Corpus  spongiosum.  701 
Costal  cartilages.  293 
Costo-coracoid    membrane,    298,    299,    300, 

731 
Cotting  operation,  800 
Cowper's  gland.  710 
Craniectomy.    106 

for  Idiocy,  106 
Cranio- cerebral  topography,  71 

Chlene's  method.  72 

Kocher's.  75 

Kronleln's.    73 
Craniotomy.  88 

for  abscess  of  brain,  102 


Craniotomy  for  cyst,  tumor,  96 

for  epilepsy,  97 

to  expose  cerebellum.  98 

to  expose  cerebrum,  88 

to  expose  motor  area.  90 

osteo-tegumentary   fiap  method.   88 
Cribriform   fascia.  628,  778 
Cricoid  cartilage,  230 
Crico-thyroid  membrane.  230 
CMco-tracheotomy.  265 
Crile.  anoci-association.  17 
Crile's  arterio-anastomosis,  33 

cannulas,  33 
Crural  canal.  632,  639 

ring,  632.  639. 
Cushing,  decompression,  86  • 

extirpation  Gasserian  ganglion.  115 

suture.  43 
Cystic  duct.  515 

incision  into.  54il 
Cysticotomy,  541 
Cystotomy,   suprapubic,   698 


Dartoe,  660 

Dawbarn.  inversion  of  stump  of  appendix, 

606 
"Dead  space,"  mesenteric.  435.  436 
Decompression.  85 

cerebellar.  88 

cerebral,  86 

Cushing,  86 
Deformities     of      face,      congenital      (see 

"Face"). 
De  Guise   operation    for    fistula    of    Sten- 

son's  duct,  152 
Deprecwed    fracture    of    skull,    trephining 

for,  78 
Descending  colon,  anatomy  of,  487 
De  Vllbiss  bone  forceps,  ^ 
Diaphragm.  296,  343 

urogenital.  573.  710 
Diastasis  of  recti.   376 
Dieffenbach's  Wellenschnitt,   179,   213 

resection  of  rectum,  688 
Dieffenbach-Jaesche    operation    for    lower 

lip.  209 
Dilatation  of  sphincter,  577 
Diplce,  48 

Diverticulum.  Meckel's,  346 
Dorsal  section.  703 

Roser  method.  703 
Douglas,  pouch  of,  672 

semilunar  fold  of.  350 
Doyen,   burr,  76,  92 

chisel,  96 

forceps,  419 
Drum  of  ear.  123,  124.  180 

paracentesis  of,  128 
Dubruell,   exarticulation  of  hand,  761 
Duct,  common  bile.  433.  516 

cystic,  616 

ejaculatory.   662,   696.  718 

hepatic,  614.  616 

pancreatic.   433,   617,   661 

Santorini.  661 

Stenson's,  139.  143 

tear.  179 

thoracic.  239.  313 

thyro-glossal.   141.  182.  262 

Wharton's  142.   224 

WIrsung.  661 
Ductus  communis  choledochus,  433,  616 
Duodenotomy    for    impacted    gall-stones, 

647 
Duodenum,  432 

mobilization   of.    462 
Dura  mater,  of  skull.  69 
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Dura  mater  of  spinal  cord.  360 
venous  sinuses  of.  GO 

E«ar,  development  of,  122.  180 
middle.  124 

surgical  anatomy  of.  119,  122 
Ear-drum.  123.  124,  180 

paracentesis  of,  128 
Edebohl's   decortication   of  kidney.  689 

inversion  of  appendix.  506 
BJaculatory  ducU.  662,  696.  718 
Elbow,  space  in  front  of,  734 
Elbow-Joint,  exarticulation  of  arm  at,  755 
resection  of.  769 
surgical  anatomy  of.  753 
End-to-end    anastomosis    (see    "Intestinal 

anastomosis"). 
End-to-side   anastomosis    (see   "Intestinal 

anastomosis"). 
Ensifocm  cartilage,  293 
Enterectomy,  448 

Ehitero-anastomosis  (see  "Intestinal  anas- 
tomosis"). 
Einterorrhaphy,   442 
for  gun-shot  and  stab  wounds,  442 
for  typhoid  perforation,  446 
E<nterostomy,  438 
Ernterotomy.    438 
Epididymis.  662 
E^gastric  hernia,   375 
Epilepsy,  craniotomy  for.  97 
ESsmarch.      exarticulation      of      arm      at 

shoulder-Joint,  762 
*  bandage.  22 
E<stlaender.  thoracectomy.  340 

method,  restoration  of  lip,  211,  2!3 
Ether.  1 

administration  of.  5 
Ethyl  chloride,  4.  13 
EiUcain,  14 

Eustachian  tube.  128,  140.  180 
Exarticulation   of   arm    at   shoulder-Joint, 
deltoid  flap,  764 
with  EJsmarch  constrictor.  762 
Spence  method,    760 
of  big  toe.  797 
of  flnger.  745 

of  foot,   at  ankle-joint.   Pirogoff,  906 
OUnther   modiflcation,    808 
Le   Fort  modification,   808 
Symc,  805 
of  forearm   at  elbow-joint,   755 
of  hand.  Dubrueil.  751 

at   carpo-metacnrpal   articulation,   748 
of  leg,   Carden,  816 
Grltti-Stokes,   818 
Stephen   Smith,  815 
of  little  toe,  798 

of  thigh   at  hlp-joInt   (Wyeth).   825 
with    prolirainary    ligation   of   common 
femoral,  828 
of  tooH.  797 
KxriHion    of   joints   (see    "Ut'fleotlon"). 
Exophthalmic   goitro  (see   "Thyroidism"). 
Extradural  abstrcss,  134 

Face,    claHsiflcatlon   of  drforniitles   of,    1R4 
congoiiltal  dt'fornilties  of,   17:{,   \K\ 
in    whi<*h    flfBt    visceral    arch    Is    con- 

ccrind,  llU 
in    whi«h    frontal    plato    is    conctrnrd. 
1S4 
dev«'lopnn-ut   of.    173 
openitioiia   upon,    149 
Bide  of.    142 
ski'lotoii   of,    136 
BUTKical   anatomy  of,   l.T* 
Facial    cleft,    oblique,    178,    190 


Facial  cleft,  transverse,  180,  191 
Falciform  process,  628,  778 
Fallopii,  aquseductus,  126,  127 
Falx  cerebelli.  60 

cerebri,  60 
Fascia,   anal,   571.  713 

crema^er,   660 

cribriform  (cribrosa),  628.  778 

deep  cervical.  215 
connective  tissue  spaces  beneath,  216 

deep  perineal,   573,   710,  712 

endoabdominalis,   351 

endothoracica.  294.  344 

iliaca,    350,    358,   629,   638 

lata,  628 
iliac  portion  of,  628 
pubic  portion  of,  628 

lumbar,  350,  359 

obturator.  711 

pelvic,   351.  571,  573,   712 

perineal,  deep,  573,  710,  712 
superficial,  707 

spermatic,   615,   660 

superficial,  of  groin,  614 

temporal,  46 

transversalis,   356.    620 
Fasciae,  of  thorax,  294 
Fat  necrosis,  562 
Fauces,   isthmus  of,   139 

pillars  of,  140 
Femoral  hernia  (see  "Hernia"). 

operation   for,  653 
Fempral  region,  628,  632.  636 
anterior.  778 

sheath.  630,  780 

space,  630,  638 
Fenger's  Incision,  383.  387 
Fllum   terminal e,   360 
Finger,  exarticulation  of,  740 

at   metacarpo-phalangeal   Joint,   748 
Finney   operation,   394 
Fissure  in  ano,  575 

longitudinal.   64 

parieto-occipital,   65 

Rolando,  64,   73 

sphenoidal,  54 

Sylvius.  65 
Fistula,  congenital  cervical.  260 

in  ano.  577 
operation  for,  578 

of  thyro-glossal  duct.  262 
Fontanelle,  anterior,  48 

posterior,   48 
Foot,    amputation   of,   Chopart.    802 
Lisfranc.  800 

exarticulation   of,    Pirogoff.   806 
OUnther  modiflcation.   808 
Le  Fort  modiflcation,  808 
Synio.   805 

surgical  anatomy  of.  795 
Foramen  cwcum.  141.  182 

infra-orbital.  136 

laeerum  anterius  (sphenoidal  flssure),  54 
medium.  52 
posterius,   59 

Majendi.  69 

obturator,   639 

ovale.  54,  126 

rotunduni,   52.    126 

spinosum.   54 

stylo-mastold.    127 

of  WInslow,   518 
Fore  I  pressure,  26 

Forearm,  amputation  through,  752 
Forebrain.  vesicle  of,  64,  174 
Fossa,   anterior,   of  skull.  51 

cruralis.    GHf. 

Infraclavicular,   299 
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Fosna.  iachio-rectal,  708 

mastoidea,   121 

middle,  of  skull.  52.  Ill 

posterior,  of  skull.  59 

spheno-maxlllary.  147 

Mohrenheim,  299 

zygomatic,  146 
Fovea  inKulnalls  externa,  634 
interna,  636 

supravesical  Is,  636 
Fowler,  pleurectomy.  340 
Frontal  plate  or  process,  176.  184 

sinus,  60 
trephining  of.  107 
Killian.  106 

Gall-bladder,    excision   of,   531 
incision   into,   526 
operations  upon,  526 
surgical  anatomy  of.  515 
Gall-duct,    common    (see    "Common    bile- 

ducf). 
Gall-ducts,  operations  upon,  541 

surgical  anatomy  of,  515 
Ganglion,  741 
Gaaserlan,  55 
extirpation  of.  Hartley  Krause,  111 
Gushing  method,   115 
Rose  Andrews,  117 
Meckel's.  149 
Gasserlan  ganglion  (see  "Ganglion"). 
Gastrectomy,  407 
complete,  428 
partial,  407 
Billroth.  409 
Hartmann,  419 
Kocher,  414 
Mayo,   424 
Gastric  ulcer,  infolding  for.  387 
for  hemorrhage  from.  390 
for  perforation  of,  403 
Gastro-duodenostmny,  461 
Finney.  394 
Kocher.  462 
Gastro-enterostomy,  46it 
Gastro-gastrostomy.  406 
Gastro-jejunostomy.  463 
anterior,  463 
clamp  method.  467 

Jaboulay  and   Draun  modiflcat'on,  468 
suture   method,    463 
Woelfler,   463 
posterior,  470 
clamp  method.  474 
Mayo.  472.  476 
Polya  method.  416 
Roux.  482 

with   McGraw   rubber  suture.   480 
with   Murphy  button.   478 
without  a  loop,   suture  method.   470 
"vicious  circle"   after,  469 
von  Hacker.  468 
Gastroplasty.   404 
Gastropilcation,   385 
Gastrorrhaphy.  403 
Gastrostomy,  400 
Kader.   402 

Ssabanajew  and  Franck.   400 
WItzel.    401 
Gastrotomy.  387 
for  blooding  uh-or.  390 
for  foreign  body,  3S7.  390 
for  8tricturo  of  (rMtphagus,  392 
Gonu    valgum.    oHtrotomy    for,    K49 
Goiiua    Inforior    and    superior,    flssuri'    of 

Honnldn.  65 
Gimb<.>rnut's  ligunient.  618.  638 


Glabella.    49 

Gland.  Cowper's.  710 

mammary.  300 

parathyroid.   233 

paroUd.  143.  149 

prostate.  713.   717 

sublingual.  141 

submaxillary.   224 

thyroid.  232 
Glands,   cervical.   242 
extirpation  of.  254 

of  groin.  615 
Gluteal  region.   775 
Goitre,  operations  for.   275 

exophthalmic  (see  "Thyro^dism"). 
Gritti-Stokes  amputation  of  leg,  818 
Groin,  lymphatic  glands  of,  615 

superficial  fascia  of.  614 

surgical  anatomy  of,  614 
Gubemaculum  of  Hunter.   623 
Gtlnther   modification    of    Pirogoff    ampu- 
tation. 808 
Gwathmey  anseathesia  apparatus,  6 

oil-ether  anssthesia,  9 

Hagedom  operation  for  harelip.   197.   Id9 

Hallux  valgus  (see  "Bunion"). 

Halsted  operation  for  inguinal  hernia,  660 

suture.  43 
Halsted-Meyer  amputation  of  breast,  322 
Hammer-toe,  operations  for,  799 
Hand.  739.  744 

exarticulation  of,  748 
Dubrueil.  751 

incision  into.  740 

nerve-supply  of,   740 

surgical  anatomy  of,  739.  744 
Harelip.  179,  185 

Bardeleben  operation  for,  200 

Blandin.  200 

voa  Graefe  operation  for.  194 

Hagedom,  197,  199 

Malgaigne,  194 

Mirault,  195.  196 

N61aton,  194 

operations  for,  191 
for  complete,  196 
for  incomplete.  194 

WellenschmiU   (Dieffenbach).   197.   213 

with  advanced  intemnaxillary  bone,  op- 
eration for.  198 
Hartley  chisel.  80 
Hartley-Krause  operation.  Ill 
Hartmann  forceps.  419 

gastrectomy,  419 
Head.  46 

operations  upon.  76 

surgical  anatomy  of.  46 
Heart.  304 

operations  upon.  327 

outlines  of.  upon  chest-wall,  306 

suture  of  wounds  of.  329 

Umponade,  329.  330 
Heidenhaln.  method  of  controlling  hemor- 
rhage. 91 
Heinecke-Mlkulict  pyloroplasty.  393  . 
Hemorrhage.  21 

artlflclal  arrest  of.   22 
by  direct  means.  25 
by  indirect  means.  22 

means  to  arrest,  21 

natural  arrest  of.  21 

transfusion  for  sovort^.  30 

treatntent  of  sovere,  28 
by   intravenous  saline   infusion.  ,28 
by  transfusion  of  blood.  30 
Ilfuiorrholds,   internal,   bleeding.  576.   580 

external,   itching.  575.   579 
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Hemorrhoids,  operations  for,  579 
clamp  and  cautery,  583 
ligation  and  excision,  581 
Henle's  spine,  122 
Hepatectomy,  521 
HepaUc  duct.  514,  616 

incision  of.  for  stone,  541 
Hepaticotomy.  541 
Hepatotomy.  518 
for  abscess,  518 
for  hydatid  cyst.  519 
Hernia,   484,   614 
diaphragmatic,  M4 
femoral.  632.  639 

operation   for,    653 
Inguinal,  622 
acquired.  626 

operation  for,  642 
congeniUl,  624.  626.  636 

operation  for,  649 
direct  (internal).  622,  636 

operation  for,  660 
external   (oblique,    indirect),  622,   636 

operation  for,  642 
Holsted's  operation  for,  650 
indirect    (oblique,    external).    622,    636 
infantile  or  encysted,  626 
internal  (direct),  622 

operation  for,  650 
oblique   (external.   Indirect),  622,  636 
operation  for.  642 
operations   for,   639 
"sliding,"  487 

strangulated,  operation  for,  639 
umbilical.   370 
congenital,  370 
funiculi  umbilicalis,  370 
infantile,  371 
in  adults.  372 
Mayo  operation  for,  373 
operations  for,  370 
into  umbilical  cord,  370 
ventral.  375 
abdominal,  375 
diastase  of  recti,  376 
epigastric.  375 
post-operative,  377 
varieties  of.  375 
Herniotomy.   639 
Highmore,  antrum  of,  1.36.   137 

operations  to  drain.  160 
Hip-Joint,   exarticulation  of  thigh   at,   825 
resection  of,  842 
surgical  anatomy  of,  822 
Holden's   line,   136 
Ilorsley's  wax,  94 
Houston,  valves  of,  572,  574 
Hudson's  trephine.  77,  92 

bone-foroeps,  83 
Hunter,   gubornarulum  of,  623 
Hunt«*r*8  canal,  7K0 
Hydrooelo,  op(>rntlon8  for.  666 
Hyold   bone,  228 
Hyrtl.   bloodless  zone  of,  676 

Idiocy,    craniectomy    for,    1(H] 

Ilco-c;rcal   valve,  4S6 

II«K)-<'(»l<>8toiiiy,    3()0 

Ileum.    434 

Iliac  fascia,   :5r»<».  r.S.  629.  638 

portion   of   fascia   lata.   628 
Illo-iM>ttin<'al   liKament,  63(>.  638 
Ilio-psoaH  8pac<>.  O) 
Inferior  longitudinal  sinus,  61 
Inferior    maxilla    (si-e    "I>ow«r   jaw"),    K57 
Inferior   maxillary   branch    of    fifth   nerve, 
r.7,    148 

injection  of,  for  pain,  173 


Infraclavicular  region,   299 
Infrahyoid  region,  228 
Infundibular  process,  618,  621,  623 
Infundibulum,  50.  107 
Infusion,  intravenousr  28 
Ingrowing  toe-nail,  operations  for,  800 
Inguinal  canal,  618 
hernia,  622 
region,  615,  632 

ring,  internal,  618.  621,  622,  624,  626.  634 
external,  347,  616 
Inion,  49 
Intermaxillary  bone,  181,  186 

operation  for  harelip  with  advanced,  198 
Intestinal     anastomosis,     large    intestine, 
end-to-end,  498 
end-to-side,  500 
lateral,  side-to-side.  499 
small  intestine,  end-to-end,  452 
McGrath,  452 
with   Murphy  button,   454 
lateral,  466 
side-to-side,   456 
with  clamps,  456 

with   McGraw's   rubber  suture,  461 
with  Murphy  button,  460 
with  suture,  456 
Intestine,  large,  blood-supply  of,  488,  607, 
608 
operations  upon,   488 
surgical  anatomv  of.  484 
small,   blood-supply   of,   436 
operations  upon,  438 
resection  of,  448 
surgical  anatomy  of,  432 
suture  of  gun-shot  and   stab  wounds 

of,  44,  438.  442 
suture  of  typhoid  perforations,  446 
Intracranial  hemorrhage,  80 

trephining  for,  80 
Intratracheal  anfesthesla,  11 
Intravenous  saline  infusion,  28 
Ischio-rectal  abscess,  708 
fossa.  707,  708 
region,  708 

Jaboulay  and  Braun,  gastro-jejunostomy, 

468 
Jaw-bone,   lower  (see  "Lower  Jaw"). 

upper  (see  "Upper  Jaw"). 
Jejunostomy.  441 
Jejunum.  434 
Jonnesco  operation,  251 
Junker  chloroform  apparatus,  9 

Kader,   gastrostomy,  402 
Kidney,  abscess  of.  operation  for,  683 
absence  of  one,  674 
capsule  of.   674.   676 
decortication  of,  689 
extirpation  of.  686 
abdominal.  687 
lumbar.  686 
fixation  of,  679 
floating.  679 
incision  into.  684 

for  stone.  685 
movable,  679 
operations  upon,  679 
pelvis   of.    627 
sinus   of,   675 

stone  in.  operation   for,  685 
surgical  anatomy.  344.  675 
Killian  operation  on   frontal  sinus.   108 
Knee-joint,  amputation  of  leg  at.  Garden, 
816 
r.ritt  I -Stokes.   818 
Stephen   Smith.  815 
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Knee-joint,  burssp  adjacent  to,  814 

resection  of,  837 

surgical  anatomy  of,  812 
Knock-knee,  osteotomy  for,  849 
Koenig,    resection   of   ankle-joint,   832 
Kocber,   amputation   of  tongue,   246,  282 

craniometer,   74 

gastro-duodenostoray.  462 

method    of    cranio-cerebral    topography, 
75 

mobilization  of  duodenum,   462 

pylorectomy,   414 
Kousnetzoff     and      Pensky,      control      of 

hemorrhage  from  liver.  521 
Kraske.  amputation  of  rectum,  597 

resection  of  rectum,  598 

sacral   route   to  reach   rectum,   597 
Krause,    permanent    drainage    of    lateral 
ventricles.   104 

exposure  of  cereoetlum,  100 

extirpation  of  Oasscrian  ganglion,  111 
Kredel's  blocks.  91 
Krdnlein's  operation,   169 

metfiod    of   cranio-cerebral    topography, 
73 
Kttstner  and  Pfannensticl  incision,  366 

Lambda,  48 
Laminectomy,   562 
Lane's  plates,  44,  846 

operation  for  fractures.  44,  846 
Langenbeck.   extirpation   of   tongue,   283 
formation   of   lower   lip,   210 
incision  for  resection  of  upper  Jaw.   156 
Langenbeck- Hueter,    resection    of    ankle- 
joint,  828 
Laparotomy.   362 
incision.   363 
closure  of,  368 
drainage.  369 
preparation  of   patient.  .'M2 
Large   intestine   (see  "Intestine"). 
Laryngeal  region.  232 
Laryngectomy,  270 
Laryngotomy,  transverse,  268 
Larynx,    232 
extirpation  of,   270 
half  of.   extirpation  of,  274 
Lateral  anastomosis  (see  "Intestinal  anas- 
tomosis"), 
implantation   after  resection   of  cecum, 

500 
lithotomy,  716 
nasal  clefts.    190 

process,   177 
p<>ctoral  region,  302 
sinus.    59,    61.    119 
sternal  line.  296 
Lauenstein.    resection    of    ankle-joint,    834 
Le   Port,   exarticulation  of   foot,   808 
Log.    786 
amputation  of,  809 

with    lateral   hooded  flaps,   809 
exarticulation  of.  at  knee-joint.  Garden, 
H16 
Gritti-Stokes.   818 
Stephen   Smith.   815 
varicose  veins  of,  791 
operutlonH  for,  791 
LtMnbcrt  auturf,  43 
Ligament.    Collt'H's    (triangular).'  616 
CooiHT.   pubic,   of.  628.  6:«).   638 
falciform,  im.  513 
KaHtro-collc.   380.   382 
KaHtro-hepatic,    380,    433 
gaHtro-Hplenif*.    5,'i8 
(iimbernat's,  618,  638 
hepatico  duodenale,  433,  516 


Ligament,  ilio-pectineal,  630.  638 

Poupart's,  347.  616 

pubic,   of  Cooper.   628.   630,   638 

round,   of  liver.  351,  513 
uterine.  618.  624.  628 

rhomboid,  299 

sacro-sciatic.   greater  and   lesser,  776 

of  Treitz.   434 

triangular  (Colles's).  616 

triangular  (perineum).  573.   702,  710,  711 
Ligamentum  arcuatum  internum.  343,  358 
externum.  343.  358 

dentatum,  361 

nuchse,  218 

trausversum  pelvis,  710 
Ligation   of  arteries   (see  "Artery"). 

preliminary,  to  control  hemorrhage,  23 

of  varicose  veins  of  leg,  791 
Lllienthal,  thoracotomy,  338 
Line,   axillary,    296 

lateral  sternal,  296 

mammary,  296 

midstemal,  296 

parasternal,   296 

scapular,  296 

Linea  alba,  347 

semJIunaris,   345,   348 
Lingual   triangle.   225.   283 
Lip,   lower,   clefts  of,  191 
excision  of,  208 
restoration   of,   209 
Brun's  method,  210 
Dieffenbach-Jaesche,  209 
Estlaender,  211 
Langenbeck,  2tO 
upper,  operations  upon,  213 
lateral  clefts  of,  184 
median  clefts  and  notches  of,  189 
restoration  of.  213 
Lips,  operations  upon.  208 
surgical  anatomy  of,  138 
Lisfranc.   amputation  of  foot,  800 

of  rectum.  591 
Lithotomy,   lateral.  716 

median,  715 
Little- toe,   exarticulation  of.  798 
Liver,  cirrhosis  of    operation  for,  524 
for  abscess  of,  518 
for  hemorrhage  from.  521 
for  hydatid  cyst  of,  519 
incision   Into.  518 
injuries  of.  523 
operations  upon,   518 
resection  of  part  of.  521 
round  ligament  of,   351,  513 
surgical  anatomy  of.  513 
Lloyd,   thoracotomy.   338 
Local  aniesthesla,   13 
Longitudinal  sinus  (see  "Sinus"). 
Lower  Jaw,   137 
median  clefts  of,   191 
resection  of  half  of,  161,  245 
of  ent're  body  of,  165 
of  half  of  body  of,   164 
of  part  of  body  of,  166 
Ludovici.   angle  of.   293.   297 
Lumbar  puncture,  565 
Lung.   319 
deeorticatlon  of  (see  "Pleurectomy"). 
limiU  of.  320 
root  of.   319 
Lymph -nodes,   cervical,   242 
excision  of,  251 

Macewen,  osteotomy,  849 
Macrostoma.   180,   191 
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Madelung'B  operation   for  varicose  veins, 

794 
Majendi.  foramen  of,  69 
Malgaigne  operation  for  harelip,  194 
Mammary  line,  296 
gland.  900 
amputation  of.   322 
operations  upon,  32 
region,  300 
Mandibular  arch,  175 
Marion,  osteo-tegumentary  flap.  92 

separator,  94 
Mastoid  antrum,  120.  129 
to  open  and  drain.  128 
operations  upon,  128 
process,  120 

region,  surgical  anatomy  of,  119 
Maxillary     bone,     inferior     (see     "Lower 
Jaw"), 
superior  (see  "Upper  Jaw"), 
process,   inferior,   177 
superior,  176,  179 
Maydl,  Jejunostomy,  441 
Mayo,  gastrectomy,  424 
gastro-JeJunoBtomy,  472.  476 
operation  for  umbilical  hernia,  373 
McBurney  incision,  366,  601 

point,  485 
McOrath,   end-to-end   anastomosis,   452 
McOraw  intestinal  anastomosis.  461 

rubber   suture,    gastro-jejunostomy,    480 
Meckelii,   cavum,   58 
Meckel's  ganglion.  149 

diverticulum,   346 
Median  lithotomy,  715 
Mediastinum.    302 
contents  of.  302 
Membrana  tympani,  123.  124.  180 

paracenteais,   128 
Meningocele,  48,  49 
Mesentery,  436 
"dead  space"  of.  435.  436 
wounds  of,  437,  444 
Metacarpo-phalangeal  Joints.  746 

exarticulation  of  flnger  at.  746 
Microcephalia,  craniectomy  for.  106 
Microstoma,  191 
Middle  ear,   124 
fossa  of  skull.  52.  Ill 

extradural   abscess  in.  134 
meningeal  artery,   hemorrhage  from.   80 
nasal  process.   177 
Mid-r(H*tU8  incision,  502 
Midstemal  line.  296 
Mikulirz-Wladimirow    resection   of  ankle- 

«  joint,    835 
Mlrault  operation   for  harelip,  195.  198 
Mitral   vulve.    position    of.   307 
Mohrenhcim,   fossa  of.   299 
MorgiLgni.   columns  of.    575 
Morison,   space   of,   617 
Motor   nrea.   66 
to   rxpoao,    9<) 
Mouth.    1?A 

Mouth-gaK.    Whitehead,   201 
Murphy    button.    choleryHto-duodcnostomy 
with.    r.:i8 
gaHtro-j<>juno.stoiny  with,  478 
intt^tlnal    nnastoinosis    with.    454,    450 
Muwio,    bucoinator.    V.\H 
bulho-cavoniosus.    7<»9 
ronipr»'S*»or   urothni*.   710 
on'masttT,   61S,   (>M 
•Toctor  spinjf.   3."»r) 
rxt<'rnal   oblique.    .■!46 

aponeurosis  of.   .'547.   Clfi 
external  pterygoid.   146 


Muscle,  gluteus  maximus,  775 
iliacus,  358,  629 
ilio-psoaa,  358.  629 
Internal  oblique,  348,  620 
internal  pterygoid,   149 
latissirous  dorsi,  356 
levator  anguli  scapulae,  356 
levatores  ani,  572,  711 
masseter,  143 
mylo-hyoid,  140 
occipito-frontalis,   46 
pectoral  is  major,  298 
pectoral  is  minor,  298 
platysma,  220 
psoas,  368,  629 
quadratus  lumborum,  357 
rectus,  348 
rhomboideus,  356 
sphincter  ani,  571.  673,  574.  708 

dilatation  of,  577 
splenius,  356 
stemo-hyoid,   230 
sterno-mastoid.  2^8 
stemo-tbyroid.  230 
subclavius,  298 
subcostales.  294 
temporal,   47 

transversalis  abdominis.  348.  620 
transversus  perlnei,   710 

deep  (compressor  urethrs),  710 
trapetius.  356 
triangularis  stem!,  284,  332 
Muscles,  intercostal,  294 
of  back.  356 
of  chest,  294 

Naaal  clefts,   lateral,   190 
process,  lateral,  177 
middle,   177 
Nasion.  49 

Naso-pharyngeal  method  of  anaesthesia,  6 
Navel,  345 
Neck,  back  of,  218 
blood-vessels  of.  235 
front  of.   227 
operations  upon,  243 
side  of.  218 

surgical   anatomy   of.   215 
N61aton  operation  for  harelip.  194 
Nephrectomy,  686 
abdominal,   687 
lumbar.  686 
Nephrolithotomy.  685 
Nephropexy.  679 
Nephrotomy,   683 
Nerve,  anterior  crural.  782 
anterior  tibial.   788 
auriculo- temporal,  144,  148 
cervical   sympathetic.   241 

resei^tlon   of.   251 
facial.    127.   136,   144 
facio-hypogloesal    anastomosis,    249 
fifth.  56 
division    of    branches    of.    at    base    of 
skull.    Kronlein-LUcke.   169 
of  peripheral  branches.   170 
inferior  maxillary  branch.  57.  148 

injection  of,   173 
injection  of  branches  of.  171 
ophthaimic  branch.  57 

injection   of.    173 
oi>e rations   ui>on   branches  of.  170 
superior   maxillary    branch.    57,    148 
Injection  of.   173 
glosso-pharyngeal,  141.  237 
gUHtatory  (lingual).  141.  148 
division  of.  171 
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Nerve,   hypoglossal.    141.   223.   225.   238.   283 

inferior  dental,   division,  of.   170 

median,  738 

musculo-spiral.   73C,   738 

pneuraogastric.   308 

posterior  tibial,  790 

sciatic,  stretching.  776 

spinal  accessory.  223.  237 
resection  of,  for  wry  neck.  250 

suture  of.  42,  774 

sympathetic,  cervical,  241 
resection  of.  251 
surgical  anatomy  of,  241 

trifacial   (see  "Fifth"). 

ulnar.   739 

vagus  (pneumogastrlc),  308 
Nerves,   inferior  recurrent  laryngeal,   222, 
231,  233,  240,  309 

of  neck,  superficial,  221 

of  tongue.   142 

phrenic.   226.   309 

pneumogastric.   306 
Neural  tube,   173 
Nipple.  301 
Nitrous  oxide,  3 
Novocain,  14,   18 

Oblique  facial  clefts,  178.  190 
Obturator  fascia,  711 

foramen,   639 
Occipital  triangle.  225,  256 
CRsopbago-duodenostomy,    431 
CRsophago-JeJunostomy,  431 
CE^fiophagostomy,  282 
CEsopbagotoroy.  external,  281 
CEsopbagus,  230.  310 

relations  of,  311 

stricture  of,  operation  for,  392 
Olfactory  groove,  178 
Omentopexy.   524 
Omentum,    gastro-splenic,   382.    428.   558 

great,  382 

lesser,  380,  433 
Ophthalmic  div'son  (see  "Nerve,  fifth"). 
Oral   pit,   175,   176 

plate,   174 
Orbtto-nasal  cleft,  179 
Osteo-tegumcntary  fiap.   88 
Osteotomy  for  knock-knee.  849 
"Outside   serous    ring"    suture.    465 

Pacchionian   bodies,   70 
Palate.  139,  140 

cleft,  182.  184.  187 
operation  for,   201 
Brophy's,   206 

formation  of.  181 
Pampiniform  plexus,  660 
Pancreas,  cysts  of,  554 

fat  necrosis,  552 

injuries  to,  553 

operations  upon,  552 

surgical  anatomy  of,  549 

tumors  of.   557 
Pancreatic  duct.  433,  517.  561 
Pancreatitis,  acute,  operation   for,  556 
Paracentesis   abdominis.  361 

membranse  tympani,   128 

pericardii.   327 
Parasternal  line.  296 
Parathyroid  bodies.  233 
Parieto-occipltal   fissure.   65 
Parotid  gland,   143 

operations  upon,   144 
Patella,   operation    for   fractun'  of,   847 
Paul's  tube,   494 


Payr  and  Martina,  control  of  hemorrhage 

from  liver,  521 
Pectoral  region,  lateral,  302 
lower  anterior,   302 
upper  anterior,  297 
Pelvic  cavity,  711 

floor,  707,  711 
Pelvis,  floor  of,  707,  711 
Penis,  amputation  of.  705 

operations  upon,   702 

surgical  anatomy  of,  701 
Pericardii,  paracentesis,  327 
Pericardiorrhaphy,   329 
Pericardiotomy,  328 
Pericardium,   303 
Pericranium,  47 
Perineal  fascia,  deep,  710 
superficial,  707 

section  with  guide,  713 
without  guide,  714 
Perineum,   surgical   anatomy  of,   707,  708 

operations  upon,  713 
Perinephritlc  abscess,  operation  for,  683 
Peritoneum,  parietal.  351 
Pettit,  triangle  of.  347 
Phalango-phalangeal  Joints,  744 

exarticulation  of  fingers  at,  745 
Pharyngeal  membrane,  178 
Phimosis,  702 

operations  for,  702 
Pia-arachnoid,   brain,  68 

of  iH;>inal  cord,  360 
PI  a  mater,  brain,  67 

of  spinal  cord,  360 
Piles   (see   "Hemorrhoids"). 
Pirogoff  exarticulation   of  foot.   806 
Plate,  frontal,  176,  184 
Pleura,  313 

anterior  edge  of,  314 

dome  of,   318 

excision  of,   340 

limits  of,  upon  chest-wall,  314 

lower  edge  of,  316 

operations  upon,  335 
Pleurectomy.   Fowler.  340 
Plica   epigastrica,   634 

vesico-umbilicalis  laterals,  634 
media,   351,   634 
Plicae  transversaJes  recti,  572,  574 
Plication   of   gastro-hepat'c    ligament,    384 
Polya  method  of  gastro-jejunostomy.  416 
Popliteal  space.  785 
Posterior  nerve  roots,   division   of.   565 
Pouparfs  ligament,   347.   616 

space   beneath.  629 
Prneauricular   point.   50 
I*ncvi8ceral   space,   216 
Prepuce,   dorsal   section   of,   703 
Kosor  method,    703 

forcible  dilatation  of,  702 

operations  upon,  702 
Process,    frontal.    176.    184 

Inferior  maxillary,  177 

infundibular.   618.   621,   623 

lateral  nasal,   177 

mastoid   (see  "Mastoid   reg  on"). 

middle  nasal,  177 

superior  maxillary,  176 
Prostate  gland,   717 

operations  upon.  720 

surgical  anatomy  of.   713,   717 
Prostatectomy.   720 

perineal,  723 

suprapubic.  720 

Young.  724 
Prostatotomy.  Bottini,  727 

Chetwood.  729 
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Pterlon,  50 

Pterygo-maxillary   region,    143 

Pterygoid  plexus,  146 

Pubic  ligament  of  Cooper.  628.  630,  63S 

portion  of  fascia  lata,  628 
Pulmonary   valve   (orifice),   306 
Pyelotomy,  685 
Pylorectomy.    409 

Billroth.   409 

Kocher,  414 
Pyloroplasty.   Heinecke  and   Mikulicz,  393 

Finney,   394 
Pylorus,   resection  of,   409 

Quinin-urca  anaesthesia,  18 

Ranula.    142.   214 
Rectal  anaesthesia.  9 
Recti,   ampulla,  571 
diastasis,  376 
pars  analis,  572 
Rectum,  administration  of  ether  by.  9 
amputation  of,  586 
combined  method,  605 
with  establishment  of  artiflcial  iliac 

anus.  606 
with    suture   of    end    of    sigmoid    to 
anal   margrin.   610 
perineal  route,  588 
with      preservation     of      external 

sphincter.   593 
with   sacrifice  of  external   sphincter 

(LIsfranc).   591 
vaginal  method.  597 
sacral  route  (Kraske).  597 
blood-supply  of,   575.  607 
combined  method  of  operation  upon,  605 
lymphatics  of,  576 
operations   upon,    577 
perineal   method  of  operation  upon,   588 
prolapse  of,   583 
operation    for    (see    "Sigmoldopexy"). 
584 
resection  of.   586 
combined    method,   605 
perineal   route  (Dioffenbach),   588 
wicral    route.   598 
sacral   route   to   expose   (Kraske),   597 
suPKical    anatomy    of.    568 
Kcf^io     abdoniinJH     lateralis     dextra     and 
Kinlstra.    ;>.'>4 
epigastric  .V>2 

hyjxK  hfnidriaca  di-xtra  and  sinistra,   352 
hyi)OKaRtrica,    352 

iiiKuinalis  dextra   and  sinistra,  354 
niesoKastrica.   .''.'iL* 
pubica.    .154 
unihilicalis.    .T'jL' 
I{c«ion.   <laYi(  ular.   Lt»S 
f«n)()ral.   rii'v.   •;:;:,',   r^;»;,   77x 
Klufcal.     77.'. 
infra<I;ivi(»il;ir.    2W 
infra liyf)id.    'S2s 
in^iuinal.    •".i.'..    f,?/2 
ischio-rrctal.    7<»7 
larytmral.    L'.",2 
lateral    pvctoral,    .".irj 
low* T    antiTior    pectoral.    ?,n2 
luniNar.    '.'.\\ 
inamniary.   "_"•»; 
mastoid.    ll!« 
pterymi-maxillaty.    1 1:; 
Hternal.   L".i7 
Htcrno-inasfoid.    221 
HUprahyoid.   22^ 
suprasternal.   2:i 
temporal,   4»j,  :.! 


Region,  upper  anterior  pectoral.  »7 

Regional    anssthesla.    15 

Regnoli-Billroth  amputation  of  tongue.  2S< 

Reid's  baae-line.  GO.   121 

Reil.    island   of.    66 

Remak.  rachenhaut  of.  178 

Resection  of  ankle-joint.   828 

with  extirpation   of  astragalus.  831 

of  cfecum.  ^ 

of  elbow-joint,  769 

of  hip- joint,  842 

of  intestine  (see  **Enterectoniy"). 

of  knee-joint.  837 

of  lower  jaw,  half.  161.  245 
of  entire  body  of.   1^ 
of  lialf  of  body  of.   164 
of  part  of  body  of.  166 

of  pylorus   (see  ** Pylorectomy"). 

of  rectum  (see  "Rectum"). 

of  rib.  337 

of  shoulder-joint,    771 

of  skull,  temporary.  81.  82 

of  temporo-mazillary  joint,   168 

of  upper  jaw,  156 

of  wrist- joint,  766 
Retropharyngeal  abscess.  262 

tumors,   263 
Retrovisceral  space.   216 
Retxius.  space  of,  696 
Rib.   first,  292 

resection  of,  837 
Ribs,  292 

cervical,    259 
R<ght  lymphatic  duct.  239 
Ring,  crural.  632 

Inguinal,   external.   347.  616 
internal,  6^8.  621.   622,   624.  63«.   634 

umbilical.  370 
Rolandic  angle,  72 
Rolando,  fissure  of,  64,  73 
Rose  position.   25.   202 
Roso-Andrews,    extirpat'on    of    Gaaserlan 

ganglion.   117 
Roser,   dorsal  section,   703 
Roux.   gastro-jejunostomy,   482 

Sacral   route,    rectum.    597 
Sacrum,    569 
SagitUl  suture.  48 

line.    49 
Saline  infusion,   intravenous.  28 
Santorini.    duct  of.   551 
Saphenous  opening.   628,   778 
Scalp.    46 
Scapula.  354 
Scapular   line.   297 
Scarpa's  triangle,  779 

operation   for  varicose  veins.   791 
Schlatter,   gastrectomy.   428 
Sciatic  nerve,  stretching,   776 
Scrotum,  623,  660 

S^dlllot.  extirpation  of  tongue.  2^w 
Seminal   vesicles.   696,   711.   718 
Serous  surfaces,  suture  of,  37 
Shoulder-joint,    exarticulation    of,    deltoid 
flap,  764 
Spenee  method.   760 
with   Bsmareh  constrictor,  762 
resection   of.  771 
surgical    anatomy   of.    758 
Side  of  neck,   218 
Side-to-side    anastomosis    (8e<«    "lnt«'stinal 

anastomosis"). 
Sigmoid   flexure,   anatomy  of.   4K7 
blood-supply   of.   607,   608 
resection   of.   500 
sinus.    .<>9.    62.    119 
for  thrombosis  of,   132 
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Nerve,    hypoglossal.    141.   223.   225.   238.   283 

inferior  dental,   division  of.   170 

median.  738 

musculo-spiral.    736.   738 

pneumogastric.   308 

posterior  tibial,  790 

sciatic,  stretching.  776 

spinal  accessory.  223.  237 
resection  of.  for  wry  neck,  250 

suture  of,  42.  774 

sympathetic,  cervical,  241 
resection  of,  251 
surgical  anatomy  of,  241 

trifacial   (see  "Fifth"). 

ulnar,   739 

vagus  (pneumogastric),  308 
Nerves,   inferior  recurrent  laryngeal.   222, 
231,  233,  240.  309 

of  neck,  superficial,  221 

of  tongue.   142 

phrenic,   226,   309 

pneumogastric.   306 
Neural  tube,  173 
Nipple.  301 
Nitrous  oxide,  3 
Novocain,  14,   18 

Oblique  facial  clefts,  178,  190 
Obturator  fascia,  711 

foramen,   639 
Occipital  triangle,  225.  256 
(Ksophago-duodenostoroy.    431 
CKsophago-JeJunostomy,  431 
(Esophagostomy,  282 
(Esophagotomy.   external,  281 
CEsophagus,  230.  310 

relations  of,  311 

stricture  of.  operation  for.  392 
Olfactory  groove.  178 
Omentopexy.   524 
Omentum,    gastro-splenic.   382.    428,   558 

great.  382 

lesser,  380,  433 
Ophthalmic  divson   (see  "Nerve,   fifth"). 
Oral   pit,   175,    176 

plate,  174 
Orblto-nasal  cleft,  179 
Osteo-tegumentary   flap.   88 
Osteotomy  for  knock-knee,  849 
"Outside   serous    ring"    suture,    465 

Pacchionian  bodies,   70 
I»alnto,   139.  140 

cleft.   182,   184,  187 
operation   for.    201 
Brophy's,   206 

formation  of.   181 
I*uniplnifomi   plexus,  660 
Pancreas,   cysts  of.  554 

fat   nci'rosis,  .'>52 

injuries  to,   553 

operations  upon,  552 

surgical   anatomy  of,  549 

tumors  of.   557 
I»nncreatlc  duct.   4:«,   517.   551 
Pancreatitis.  acut«\  operation   for,  556 
PaniCf>ntesiR   abdominis.  361 

m4-nibran»>  tympani.   128 

P'Ticardil.   31:7 
ParaHti-rnal   line.   296 
Parathyniid  bodies.  233 
I*arl«'t(>-o(<ipital    Assure,   65 
Parotid   gland.   143 

operations  uimn.   144 
Patella,    otN-ration    for   fractun*  of,   S17 
Paul's  tube,    494 


Payr  and  Martina,  control  of  hemorrhage 

from  liver,  521 
Pectoral   region,   lateral,   302 
lower  anterior,   302 
upper  anterior,  297 
Pelvic  cavity.  711 

floor,  707,  711 
Pelvis,  floor  of.  707,  711 
Penis,  amputation  of,  705 

operations  upon,   702 

surgical  anatomy  of.  701 
Pericardii,  paracentesis,  327 
Pericardiorrhaphy.   329 
Pericardiotomy,  328 
Pericardium,   303 
Pericranium,  47 
Perineal  fascia,  deep,  710 
superficial,  707 

section  with  guide.  713 
without  guide,  714 
Perineum,   surgical  anatomy  of,   707.  708 

operations  upon.  713 
Perinephritic  abscess,  operation  for,  683 
Peritoneum,   parietal.  351 
PetUt,  triangle  of,  347 
Phalango-phalangeal  Joints,  744 

exarticulation  of  fingers  at,  745 
Pharyngeal  membrane,  178 
Phimosis,  702 

operations  for,  702 
Pia-arachnoid,   brain.  68 

of  spinal  cord.  360 
Pi  a  mater,  brain,  67 

of  spinal  cord,  360 
Piles   (see   "Hemorrhoids '). 
Pirogoff  exarticulation  of  foot.   806 
Plate,  frontal,  176,  184 
Pleura,  313 

anterior  edge  of,  314 

dome  of,  318 

excision   of,   340 

limits  of,  upon  chest-wall,  314 

lower  edge  of,  316 

operations  upon,  335 
Pleurectomy,   Fowler,  340 
Plica   epigastrica,   634 

vesico-umbilicalis  lateralis,  634 
media,   351,   634 
PlicsB  transversales  recti,  572,  574 
Plication   of   gastro-hepat'c    ligament,    384 
Polyu  method  of  gastro-jejunostomy,  416 
Popliteal  space,   19o 
Posterior  nerve  roots,   division   of,   565 
Poupart's  ligament,  347,   616 

space  beneath,  629 
Pripaurlcular  point,   50 
lYwvisceral   space,    216 
Prepuce,   dorsal   section   of.   703 
Roser  method,   703 

forcible  dilatation  of,  702 

operations  upon,  702 
I'rocess,   frontal,    176,    184 

inferior  maxillary,  177 

infundibular.   618,   621.   623 

lateral  nasal.   177 

mastoid   (st^e  "Mastoid   r.?g  on"). 

middle  nasal,  177 

superior  maxillary.   176 
ProstatH  gland,   717 

operations  upon,  720 

surgical  anatomy  of,   7i3,   717 
Prostatectomy,   720 

perineal,  723 

suprapubic.  720 

Young,  724 
Prostatotomy,  Dottini,  727 

Chetwood,  729 
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Tendon,   suture  of,  42,  773 

Tenotomy  of  flexor  longus  digitorum.  790 

of  tendo  Achillis,  790 

of  tibialis  posticus,   790 
Tentorium   cerebelli,   60 
Testes,  descent  of.  623 
Testis,  660 

extirpation  of,   672 

operation   for  undescended.  654 
Thiersch,   skin-grafting,   326 
Thigh,    775 

amputation  of,  820 

cxartioulation   of,   at  hip-Joint  (Wyeth), 
825 
with   preliminary  ligation   of  common 
femoral,  828 
Thoracectomy   (Gstlaender).   340 
Thoracentesis,  335 
Thoracic  aorta,  312 

duct,   239.    313 

wails,    muscles  of,   294 
Thoracotomy,  337 

Lilienthal.  338 

Lloyd.   338 
Thorax,   291 

aspiration  of,  335 

fasciee  of,  294 

regions  of.  296 

resection  of  wall  of,  340 

skeleton  of.   291 

tapping,  335 
Thrombosis,  of  sigmoid  sinus,  132 
Thymus  body,   307 
Thyro-glossal  cyst,  262 

duct,   141.   182 

fistula,   262 
Thyro-hyoid  membrane,  230 
Thyroid  cartilage,  228 

arteries,  ligation  of.  for  thyroidism,  280 

gland,  232 
enucleation    of.    278 
operations   upon.   275 

partial  extirpation  of,  276 
Thyroidism,   276 
Thyrotomy,   268 
Toe,  amputation  of,  797 
Toe-nail,   operations  for   ingrowing,   80 
Tongue.   141,   182 

amputation  of.  Kochor,  245,  282 
Regnoli-nillroth.    286 
of  a  portion  of,  286 

rlofts  of.    191 

development    of,    182 

extirpation  of,  with  preliminary  ligation 
of   both    linguals.   285 
with  division  of  lower  Jaw,  287 
nniroth.    2S9 
Langonbook.    288 
SC'dlllot.  2SS 

nerves   of.    142 

operations  upon,  282 
Tongue-tie.    141 
Tonsil,    tumor  of.   204 
Torsion.    27 

Torticollis   (see   "Wry  nock'*). 
ToniH   uretericus.   KOS 
Tnichea.    2n4.    'MK   :511» 

operations    upon,    264 

tampon   of.    264 
Trnrlxotoniy.    2fi4 
Triuisfuston.    for    s<v»  rr    iHnjorrliage,    30 

witli    Hrf'W«»r's  tubis.   o.'> 

witij    Crilrs   (-aiiiiuhe,    'M) 

Carrol's  opiTation.   :ii» 

Sdfliuin   citratf'   m.  tlKxi.   "'.♦ 

syrinKe    nittliod.    ;',.'» 

I'liKt-r  nn'thod.   .1') 
TransversallH  fascia.  3r>0,  620 


TVansverse  colon,  487 

facial  clefts,  180.  191 
Treltz,  ligament  of,  434 
Trendelenburg  position,  24 
operation    for   varicoee    veins,    792 
tampon  cannula,   265 
Trephine,   Doyen,'  76,  92 
Hudson.  77,  92 

removal  of  button   of  bone  with.   84 
Trephining,  76 
for   depressed    fracture    of    skull.    78 
for  hemorrhage  from  middle  meningeal. 

80 
for  intracranial  hemorrhage,  80 
of  frontal  sinus,  107 
temporary  resection  of  skull,  81,  82 
Triangle  of  neck,   anterior,  221 
inferior  carotid,  222,  254 
lingual,   225,   283 
occipital,  225,  256 
posterior,  22(1 
subclavian,   226,   266 
submaxillary,   224.   255,   283 
submental,  228 
superior   carotid.   223,   254 
of  Pettit,   347 
Scarpa's,  779 
Triangular  liagment  groin,  616 

perineum,   702,  710.  711 
Tricuspid  valve,  307 
Trifacial  nerve  (see  "Nerve,  fifth"). 
Trigonum  uro-genitale,  573.  712 

vesica?.  698 
Tropacocaln,   14 

Tunica  vaginalis  testis,  624,  662 
Tympanum  (middle  ear).  124 
Typhoid  perforation,    operation    for.   446 

Ulcer,  leg,  794 

stomach,  operation  for.  404,  40& 
for  hemorrhage  from.  390 
Umbilical   hernia,   370   (sec   "Hernia,   um- 
bilical"). 

ring,   347 
Umbilicus,  345 
Unger,  transfusion.  35    - 
Upper   anterior   pectoral   region,   297 
Upper  Jaw-bone,   136 
resection  of.   155 
Upper  Jaw-bones,   resection   of   both.   160 
Upper    lip.    lateral    clefts   of    (see    "Hare- 
lip"). 

median  notches  and  clefts  of.  189 

restoration    of,    213 
Uracus.   :«1,   632 
Uranoplasty,  204 
Uretero-cystostomy,  694 
Uretero-enteroetomy,    695 
Ureterolithotomy,   690 

retroperitoneal   method.  690 

transperitoneal  method.  691 
Uretero-urrterostomy,    692 

end-to-end.    Bov6e,   693 

end-to-8lde.   Van  Hook.  692 
Ureters.   677 

operations  upon,   690 
Urethra.  701 

bulb  of.  701.  702 

membranous  portion  of,  702,  710 

perineal   section    for  stricture  of,  713 

prostatic  portion  of.  702.  718 

spongy  portion  of,  701,  702 

stricture  of.  operation  for,  713 

suprapubic    cystotomy    for    impassable. 
stri<'ture  of,    715 
Urethrotomy,    external,    with   guide.   713 

witiiout   guide.  714 
Uro-gcnltal    diaphragm,   573,   710 
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Vaginal    method,    amputation    and   resec- 
tion of  rectum,  597 
process  of  peritoneum,   624.  626 
Valve,  aortic,   306 
ileo-csecal,  486 
mitral,  307 
pulmonary.  306 
tricuspid.  307 
Valves  of  Houston.  672.  574 
Van  Hook,  uretero-ureterostomy,  692 
Varicocele,  operation  for,  662 
Varicose  ulcer,  operation  for.  794 
veins,  791 
operations  for,  791 
Madelung's,  794 
Schede'B,   792 
Trendelenburg's,   792 
Vascular  space,  deep  cervical  fascia.  216 
Vas  deferens.  658.  662.  696.  718 
Vater,   ampulla  of.  516.  542,  549.  551 
Vein,  anterior  Jugular,  220 
axillary.  731 
azygos.   308,   312,   320 
basilic,  734 
ccpbalic.  299.  7Si  . 
external  Jugular.  220 
external  sapbenous,  791 
facial.  136,  143 

femoral  (see  "Artery,  femoral"), 
hemiasygos.  313 
inferior  thyroid.  234 
internal  Jugular.   238 

ligation  and  excision  of,  133 
internal  sapbenous,  778.  791 
pulmonary,  320 
ranine,  142 
subclavian,  240 
temi>oral.  145 
temporo-facial,  143,  145 
Veins,  hemorrhoidal,  575 
Vena,  Galeni  magna,  69 
Venee  Galeni.  69 
Velpeau  incision,  resection  of  upper  jaw, 

156 
Velum  interpositum,  69 
Ventral  hernia,  375 
Ventricle,   lateral,   drainage  of.    104 

tapping  of,  104 
Ventricles  of  brain.  63 
puncture  of.  .for  diagnosis.  103 


Vermiform      appendix      (see      "Appendix 

vermiformis"). 
Vertebrs,  dorsal.  292 
Vertebral  column  (see  "Spinal  column"). 
Vesicle  of  forebrain.   63,   64,   175 

of  hindbrain,  63.  64 

of  midbrain.  63,  64 
VesiculflB  seminales.   696.   711.   718 
"Vicious  circle,"  468 
Visceral  arches,  174 

clefU,  174 
Vocal  cords,  232 
Vogt's  lines,  81,   120 
Volkmann  operation  for  hydrocele,  667 
Von   Bergmann    operation    for    hydrocele, 

668 
Von  Oraefe  operation  for  harelip.  194 
Von  Hacker  gastro-jejunostomy,  4G8 

Wagner,  temporary  resection  of  skull.  82 
Weber's   incision    for    resection    of    upper 

Jaw,  155 
Wellenschnitt.  DiefTenbach's.  179.  213 
Wharton's  duct.   142.   224 
Whitehead's  mouth-gag,   201 
Wilde's  incision.  128 
Winslow.  foramen  of.  518 
examination  of  bile-ducts  through.  528, 
532 
Wirsung.  duct  of  (see  "Pancreatic  duct"). 
Witxel   gastrostomy,   401 
Woelfler.   gastro-jejunostomy,   463 
Wrist- Joint,    exarticulation    of    hand    at, 
Dubrueil.  751 
resection  of,   766 
surgical  anatomy  of,  749 
Wry  neck,  258 
resection  of  stemo-mastoid  for.  259 

spinal  accessory  nerve  for,  250 
tsnotomy   of  stcrnoraastoid   for.   259 
Wyeth.    exarticulation    of    thigh    at    hip- 
Joint.  825 
Wyeth 's  pins.   825 

Young,  prostatectomy,  724 
tractor,  724 

Zygomatic  fossa.  146 
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